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NOTICE*  * 


At  the  commeocement  of  thb  Encyclopedia,  it  was  announced  that 
it  would  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes;  but,  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  acccMnmodatbg  the  length  and  number  of  so  multifarious  a 
collection  of  articles  to  the  proposed  limits,  it  was  found,  on  approaching 
the  end  of  the  work,  that  it  would  be  impossible  strictly  to  adhere 
to  these  limits,  without  so  curtailing  what  remained,  as  to  make  this 
disproportionate  to  the  preceding  parts.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  became  indispensable  to  publish  a  thirteenth  volume;  and  we  have 
taken  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  furnish  a  Aumber  of  supple- 
mentary articles.  In  addition  to  these,  the  reader  will  find,  m  the 
Appendix,  at  the  en4  of  this  volume,  many  references  to  articles 
already  given.  In  the  preparation  of  a  work  including  so  great  an 
extent  of  subjects,  it  could  not  always  be  anticipated  what  variety 
of  topics  would  be  treated  under  particular  heads ;  and  it  was 
thought,  on  examination,  that  the  reader  would  be  much  assisted, 
in  consulting  the  work,  by  our  furnishing  a  considerable  number  ^of 
additional  references. 

In  preparing  this  Encyclopedia,  the  conductors  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  best  materials  and  the  best  assistance  within  their  power. 
Their  labors  have  been  lightened  by  the  kind  contributions  which  they 
have  received  from  various  quarters.  To  the  Hon.  Judge  Story,  and  to 
John  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  they  are  under  peculiar  obligations. 
The  longest  and  most  elaborate  ajrtieles  in  the  law  department  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  former  gentleman ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much 
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NOTICE. 


these  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  From  Mr.  Pickering  they  have 
received,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  important  aid.  They  are  also 
indebted  for  valuable  contributions,  or  favors  of  other  kinds,  to  numerous 
other  gentlemeuj.  among  whom  they  may  be  permitted  to  mention  Mr. 
Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Woodbridge,  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Education;  James  E.  Heath,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  Gov. 
Marcy,  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Beck,  of  Albany ;  Rev.  Professor 
Palfrey,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  De  Schweinitz,  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania ;  Samuel  A.  Eliot^  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  Gov.  Cass, 
and  Mr.  Brush,  of  Michigan;  Gen.  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Mr.  James  K.  Paulding, .  of  New  York ;  Hon.  Nathan 
Appletoo,  and  Professor  Ticknor,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Farley^  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island ;  Dr.  Walter  Channmg,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Dewees, 
of  Philadelphia ;  and  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Ewing,  chief  justice  of 
New  Jersey.  The  firiendly  aid  received  from  these  and  other  gentle* 
men  is  most  gratefully  acknowledged. 

•  *t 

Bostimj  Feb.  1,  1833. 
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Visigoths.  The  powerful  confedeni- 
cj  of  nations  under  the  name  of  Gothg 
(q.  ▼.),  was,  at  an  early  period,  geographi- 
cally divided  into  Ostrogoths,  who  had 
their  sefits  on  the  Pontus,  and  Vis^ViSy 
who  inhabited  Dacia.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  two  nations 
separated  into  distinct  political  bodies. 
The  Ostro^ths,  weakened  by  this  sepa- 
ration, having  submitted  to  the  Huns,  the 
Visigoths  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  soon 
after  obtained  from  the  Romans  permission 
to  setde  in  the  desolated  Thrace.  The 
relation  of  the  nations  to  each  other  was 
by  this  means  essentially  changed.  Under 
the  name  of  allies,  the  Goths  formed  a 
chief  part  of  the  Roman  army;  but  they 
became  hostile  whenever  the  promises 
made  them  were  violated ;  and  scarcely 
was  Theodosius  dead,  and  the  empire 
divided,  when  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric, 
broke  forth  upon  Italy,  and  Rome  fell,  in 
410,  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths. 
Alaric,  had  he  not  been  overtaken  by 
death,  when  on  the  point  of  conquering 
Africa,  would  have  founded  a  Germanic 
empire  in  Italy.  His  brother-in-law 
Athaulf  (Ataulphus),  who  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  abandoned  Alaric's 
proiects,  and  turned  towards  Gaul,  to 
make  new  conquests  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees.  He  reached  Barcelona,  where 
he  was  murdered,  in  415;  but  hjs  suc- 
ceasora,  in.  the  midst  of  perpetual  con- 
flicts with  the  previous  occupants  and 
with  the  Romans,  founded  in  the  south 
of  France  and  in  Spain  the  kingdom  of 
the  Visigoths.  The  unnatural  extension 
of  this  kmgdom  to  the  north  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, where  even  the  capital,  and  the 
residence  of  the  king,  Toulouse,  was  sit- 
uated, while  the  Suevi  still  maintained 


their  independence  on  the  Peninsnla,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  its  internal  weak- 
ness. Another  cause  was  the  difierence 
in  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered,  the  former  pro- 
fessing the  Arian  doctrines  (see  Jtrians), 
which  were  detestable  to  the  Catholic 
descendants  of  the  Roman  settlers.  This 
circumstance  cave  rise  to  a  strict  separa- 
tion between  the  Goths  and  Romans,  and 
caused  the  Catholic  clergv  to  become 
more  firmly  attached  to  each  other  and  to 
Rome.  Not^vithstanding  this,  and  not- 
withstanding^the  convulsions  produced 
by  frequent  chances  of  government,  and 
by  factions,  the  kmgdom  of  the  Visi^hs, 
in  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  con- 
tinued to  extend  itself  even  beyond  the  Pyr- 
enees, and,  by  political  regulations,  obtain- 
ed internal  consistency.  Euric,  the  fifth 
kinc,  who,  from  466  to  483,  during  the 
totu  d^line  of  the  Roman  empire,  made 
great  conquests  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  gave 
the  Visigoths,  who  had  previously  been 
governed  by  customary  laws,  written  stat- 
utes, which  were  extended  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  reduced  to  a  sj'stem  (see  Lin- 
denbrog's  Codtx  Legum  Miquarum,  and 
Canciani's  Barbarorum  Leges  ^niiqiut), 
which  is  the  most  comi>Jete  of  all  the 
German  codes,  and  exhibits  jurispni- 
dence  in  a  state  of  great  advancement. 
His  successor,  Alaric,  gave  also  to  his 
Roman  subjects  in  Gaul  a  system  of  laws, 
which  he  caused  to  be  compiled,  by  per- 
sons well  versed  in  jurisprudence,*  from 
the  Theodosian  code,  from  the  enact- 
ments of  the  later  emperors,  and  other 
sources,  in  order  that  the  provinces  might 
retain  their  ancient  laws,  but  that  the 
obligatory  force  of  the  law  mfcht  pro- 
ceed &om  his  own  authority.  Tlubs  code 
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was  not  abolished  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  seyenth  cenUiry,  till  which  time  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  and  Romans  con- 
tinued different.  But  the  weakness  of 
the  Visigoths  became  manifest  as  soon  as 

.  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Fnmks  on 
the  Loire,  when  the  Catholic  Clovis  (q.  v.), 
on  pretence  that  it  was  unjust  to  let  the 
heretic  Visigoths  posses  the  iiiirest  portion 
of  Graul,  attacked  the  peaceful  Alaric,  and 
defeated  him  at  Rougl^,  in  507.  The 
Franks  obtained  possession,  without  re- 
sistance, of  most  of  the  cities  in  southern 
Gaul,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths 
would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not 
Theodoric  (q.  vA  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
undertaken  its  defence.  While  guardian 
of  die  Visigothic  prince,  his  grandson,  he 
embraced  the  fiivorable  opportunity  to 
make  himself  master  of  a  part  of  the  ter- 

»  ritories  still  belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in 
southern  Gaul  \  and,  wer  a  long  separation 
of  the  two  nations,  there  existed,  for  a 
time,  an  intimate  connexion  of  the  Ostro- 

Soths  and  Visigoths.  After  his  death, 
issensions  soon  arose  among  the  Visi- 
goths, and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
difrerence  of  religion  between  the  Arian 
Viffigoths  and  the  Catholic  provincials, 
who  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and  some- 
limes  persecuted,  became  more  and  more 
evident  The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths 
arose  again  with  new  energy,  under  the 
bold  and  inteUigent  LeovicUd  (568--586)» 
who  totally  sulxlued  the  Suevi,  improved 
the  laws,  umited  the.  power  of  the  nobles, 
made  Toledo  the  royal  residence,  and 
tried  to  render  the  regal  power  heredita- 
ry. His  equally  celebrated  son,  Reccared, 
became  a  convert,  in  589,  to  the  CathoUc 
faith  ;  upon  which  the  divisions  of  the 
people  ceased,  and  Gotlis  and  Spaniards 
Decame  one  nation.  His  conversion  had 
the  most  important  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  government  Scarcely  had 
the  Catholic  faith  become  the  Established 
religion,  when  the  cler^,  who  had  be- 
pome  accustomed,  during  their  former 
state  of  oppression,  to  adhere  firmly  to- 
gether, acquired  a  predominant  influence, 
such  as  thev  obtained  in  no  other  Grermanic 
nation,  and  constituted  a  hi^rarcbv,  totally 
independent  of  the  Roman  papal  author- 
ity. The  Arian  bishops  had  lived  quietly 
in  their  dioceses,  and  had  no  influence 
on  the  public  administmtion ;  but  the 
Catholic  bishops  strove  after  an  active 
participation  in  public  affairs,  in  order  to 
render  secure  the  authority  which  their 
church  had  obtained.  The  mndees  of 
the  kingdom,  the  secular  public  ministers 
and  officers  of  the  court  (called  viri  tUiw- 


in$  aMeU  palattm),  who  formed  a  kind  of 
nobility,  and  as  the  constitutional  coun- 
sellors of  the  king,  usurped  the  riffhts 
of  popular  representatives,  remained  no 
loncer  the  first  class  in  the  state :  the  old 
mode  of  choosing  the  king,  which  had 
thrown  the  election  into  their  hands,  was 
altered  in  &vor  of  the  bishops ;  and  under 
weak  kings,  who  often  attained  the  crown 
by  artifices  of  the  priests,  or  solicited  ab- 
solution and  justification  from  the  cleigy, 
on  account  of  the  usurpation  which  they 
had  committed,  or  the  oaths  which  they 
had  violated,  they  found  it  easy  to  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
to  procure  exemption  fiiom  all  public 
burdens.  This  prevailing  influence  was 
especially  visible  in  the  ecclesiastical 
councils,  which,  in  previous  times,  had 
discussed  merely  matters  of  doctrine  or 
church  discipline,  but,  immediately  after 
the  conversion  of  the  sovereign,  bc^^  to 
mingle  vnth  spiritual  affairs  matters  of  a 
political  character.  When  the  clergy  had 
once  established  their  pohtical  influence, 
they  could,  without  reluctance,  allow  the 
secular  grandees,  who  came  with  the  king 
to  the  councils,  to  take  part  in  the  delik^ 
orations,  the  more  paiticularly  as  they 
could  always  be  sure  of  outvotin(|[  them  ^ 
and,  as  early  as  633,  the  regulation  was 
made,  that  those  secular  grandees  alone 
should  be  adniitted,  who  should  be  pro- 
nounced worthy  of.  the  honor,  by  the 
bishops.  The  internal  disturbances,  which 
the  excessive  power  of  the  clergy  pro- 
duced or  fiivored,  facilitated  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Saraceps,  who  were 
settled  on  the  north  coast  of  Afiica.  As 
early  as  the  year  675,  the  Mohammedans 
began  their  attempts  to  settie  in  Spain, 
encouraged  by  the  factions  which  con- 
vulsed the  Visigoths,  and  which,  during 
the  reign  of  the  weak  Roderic,  enabled 
them  to  execute  their  pr^ect  The  Goths 
were  defeated,  in  711,  at  Acres  de  la  Fron- 
tera ;  the  king  was  slain,  and  the  Saracens 
spread  themselves  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country.  (See  Spain.)  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Goths,  who,  after  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Asturia  and  Galicia,  found- 
ed there  new  kingdoms,  in  which  the 
constitutions  of  the  Visigoths  were  tn 
part  retained,  and  which,  when  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Goths  broke  forth  firom 
their  fiusmesses,  and  wrested  &om  the 
Moorish  setders  one  tract  after  another, 
finally  gave  rise  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Porm^  The  traces  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  the  Visigoths  were 
preserved  longest  in  the  laws,  as  the 
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ChiMaDfl,  on  leaving  the  mountainsy 
brought  with  them  '  those  by  which  they 
had  been  governed.  The  most  ancient 
collection  of  Spanish  laws,  the  Faero 
juzgo,  or  jpVrum  Judieum,  is  drawn  from 
the  ancient  lavra  of  the  Visigoths;  and 
many  of  them  have  been  retained  'to  the 
present  day  in  the  provincial  law  of  Cas- 
tile and  Catalonia. — ^The  liturgy  of  the 
Visigoths,  which  was  establi^ed  by  the 
assembly  of  Toledo,  in  €33,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  mtroducine  into  all  the  churches 
a  uniform  znode  of  worship,  long  survived 
the  downfall  of  the  kingdom. .  This  ojffi' 
ctum  GMicumj  as  it  was  termed,  which 
contained  many  rites  and  forms  that  had 
been  used  in  the  Spanish  church  iiom  the 
eariiest  period  of  Christianity,  maintained 
itself  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
popes  to  mtroduce  the  Roman  litur^; 
and  so  violent  were  the  disputes  to  which 
this  gmye  rise,  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  achiist  the  quarrel  by  duel  and  fire^ 
ordeaL  Even  after  the  Roman  liturgy 
bad  been  introduced  into  Castile,  as  it^ 
had  previoudh^  been  into  Arragon,  several 
churches  in  Toledo  nevertheless  retained 
their  old  usages.  The  Spanish  Christians 
living  under  the  dominion  of  the -Moors, 
and  styled  Mozarabians,  «iadhered  stiU 
kmger  to  the  Gothic  liturgy,  which  vvas 
therofore  called  qficium  Mioarabicum. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  caused  the  missal  and 
breviaiy  of  this  liturgy  to  be  printed. 
The  Spanish  language  also  still  preserves, 
in  some  words,  toe  remains  of  the  Gothic, 
although  the  Visigotlis,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees,  adopted 
the  language  of  the  Romans.  There  is  a 
GtsM3ae  dor  W€stgMen,hy  JofaaAsch- 
bach  (Frankfort,  iSOf). 

Vision.   (See  Optics.) 

V1816N8.  Ghosts,  phantoms,  appari- 
tions, spectres,  spirits, — ^for  the  vocabulary 
of  superstition  is  rich  in  terms,-— or,  in 
philosophical  language,  spectral  illusions, 
nave,  in  some  a^^  pli^ed  an  important 
part  in  the  machmery  of  society ;  nor  can 
It  be  said  that  they  have  yet  been  laid  by 
the  yoice  of  that  great  ezorciser,  knovn- 
edge.  The  guilty  conscience  still  evokes 
the  ayenging  spuits,  and  the  disordered 
action  of  the  physical  functions  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  operation  of  exter- 
nal objects  upon  the  senses.  All  appear^ 
ances  of  this  nature  may  be  classed  under 
the  two  heads  of  menUi  lUunons,  and  op- 
Had  iUunom,  the  former  comprising  those 
cases  in  which  the  spectral  appearances 
are  produced  by  the  disordered  state  of 
the  mind,  and  the  latter,  those  occasion- 
ed by  the  presence  of  some  external  ob- 


ject, under  such  circumstances  as  to  de- 
ceive the  senses.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the 
first,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  conse* 
quence  of  an  extraordinary  inrnreasioo 
upon  the  brain,  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  sensations 
are  greatly  increased,  in  intensity,  and 
ideas  in  vividness,  and  that  emotions  are 
produced  conresponding,  in  intenrity,  to 
the  acuteness  of  the  sensations,  and  the 
vividnesp  of  the  ideas.  Then,  again,  the 
effect  of  a  disordered  state  of  the  phys- 
ical functions  is  to  disturb  the  order  of 
the  succession  of  ideas,  or  to  infiuenoe 
the  veiociQr  of  their  succession  (pro- 
ducing indistinctness  of  perception,  con- 
fusion of  thought,  inaccuracy  of  judg- 
ment and,  of  course,  a  disregard  to  incon- ' 
gruitiee),  or  to  increase  vivacity  of 
ideas.  The  same  efiects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  diseased  state  of  the  body  it- 
self or  by  violent  mental  excitement^,  in- 
fluencing the  physical  ftmctions,  which, 
in  turn,  react  upon  the  mind.  These 
principles  will  be  found  to  account  for 
many  spectral  illusions  of  which  we  have 
authentic  accounts.  In  some  instancesi 
it  is  a  transient  madness;  in  others,  a 
permanent  mania,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  patimit  labored.  In  general, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  images  which 
constitute  the  subject  of  spectral  illu- 
sions assume  the  form  of  figures  which 
have  been  rendered  fomiliar  to  the  mind, 
and  which  have  made  strong  impres- 
sions upon  it  The  aghts  seen  bear  a 
strict  relation  to  the  character  of  the 
seer,  and  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age 
and  countiy  in  which  he  lived.  Thus 
the  intelligent  and  philosophical  Nicolai 
(q.  V.)  saw  nothing  but  men  and  women, 
horses,  dogs  and  birds  in  their  natural 
form.  The  illusions  of  the  superstitious 
consist  of  demons  or  angels,  and  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes,  benign  or  inali{;nant, 
according  to  the  peculuir  disposition  or 
state  of  mind  of  the  seer.  Ghosts," 
says  Grose,  <^  commonly  appear  in  the 
same  dress  they  wore* when  hving,  though 
they  are  sometimes  clothed  all  in  white  ; 
but  that  is  chiefly  the  churoh-yard  ghosts, 
who  haye  no  particular  business,  but 
seem  to  appear  pro  boTto  publico,  or  to 
scare  drunken  rustics  firom  tumbling  over 
their  graves.  Draffginff  chains  is  not  the 
foshion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and 
black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accou- 
trements of  foreign  spectres  seen  in  arbi- 
trary ijovemments:  dead  or  alive,  £ng- 
lish  spirits  are  free."  Doctor  Abercrom- 
bie  (Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1831 )» in  treat- 
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ing  of  spectral  illunotis,  refers  thetn  to 
the  fbllowing  heads: — 1.  False  pereep- 
tioos,  or  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses  only,  in  which  the  mind  does  not 
participate.  3.  Real  dreams,  thoufffa  the 
person  was  hot,  at  the  time,  sensible  of 
having  slept,  nor,  consequently,  of  having 
dreamed  A  person  under  the  influence 
of  some  strong  mental  impression,  drops 
asleep  for  a  few  seconds,  perhaps  without 
being  sensible  of  it ;  some  scene  or  per- 
son connected  with  the  impression  ap- 
pears in  a  dream,  and  he  starts  up  under 
the  conviction  that  it  was  a  spectral  appear- 
ance. 3»  Incense  mental  conceptions,  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  as,  for 
the  moment,  to  be  believed  to  have  a  real 
existence.  This  takes  place  when,  along 
with  the  mental  emotion,  the  individual  is 
placed  in  cncumstances  in  which  exter- 
nal impressions  are  very  slight,  as  soli- 
tude, faint  light,  and  quiescence  of  body. 
It  is  a  state  bordering  closely  upon  dream- 
ing, though  the  vision  occurs  while  the 
person  is  m  the  waking  state.  4.  Errone- 
ous impressions,  connected  with  bodily 
disease,  generally  disease  in  the  brain. 
The  illusions,  in  these  cases,  arise  in  a 
manner  strictly  analogous  to  dreaming, 
and  consist  of  some  former  circumstances 
recalled  to  die  mind,  and  believed,  for 
a  time,  to  have  a  real  and  present  exist- 
ence. The  diseases,  in  connexion  with 
which  they  arise,  are  generally  of  an  apo- 
plectic or  inflammatory  character,  some- 
times epileptic ;  and  th^y  are  very  fre- 
quent in  the  affection  called  ddtrium  tre- 
mens, produced  by  a  continued  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Under  each  of  these 
heads,  the  author  states  a  number  of  in- 
teresting facts,  illustrative  ofnhe  general 
theory. — ^The  second  species  of  iUufflons, 
or  optical  illusions,  are  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  producing  a  re- 
flection or  unequal  refraction  of  lierht, 
such  as  the  &mous  gigantic  figure  called 
the  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  aerial  troops 
of  horsemen,  spectre  ships,  &c.  (see  Op- 
tics\,  of  which  phenomena  the  reader  will 
flna  descriptions  and  explanations  in 
Brewster's  Natural  Magic  (London,  1832). 
Illusions  are  oflen  also  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  objects  imperfectly  seen 
in  a  dim  light,  and  by  electric  phenome- 
na, when  Uie  credulous  and  terrified  ob- 
server sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,"  mon- 
strous shapes  flitting  around  and  glaring 
upon  him. — ^For  further  information  on 
this  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  weakness,  see  Scott's  Lettera  on 
Demonology  and  WUchercfi;  Thacher's 
Eistttf  on  Demoi/iology  (Bostoui  1831) ;  and 


particularly  Hibbert's  PhUoa&phy  of  Ap- 
parituma  (Edinburgh,  1824). 

VrsTULA  (Polish,  Viala;  German 
Wtiehad),  a  nver  about  500  miles  long, 
navigable  from  Cracow,  which  rises  in  the 
principality  of  Teschen,  in  Austrian  Si- 
lesia, on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  flows  round  the 
territory  of  Cracow  and  Gallicia,  through 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  towards  the  north- 
west, passes  through  West  Prussia,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern,  the  Nogat,  empties,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  fi>om  Elbing,  into  the 
Frische  Haff;  the  western  divides  again, 
about  nine  miles  above  Dantzic,  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  western  flows 
into  the  Baltic  at  Weichselmunde,  near 
Dantzi<^ ;  the  eastern,  by  many  small  chan- 
>  nels,  into  the  Frische  Hafll  The  Vistula 
contains  numerous  and  excellent  fish :  its 
navigation  is  very  important,  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  Poland — ^wood,  ^rain,  &c — are 
transported  on  it  to  Dantzic,  on  the  Bal- 
.tic.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  connects 
the  Vistula  with  the  Oder.  (a.  v.)  Several 
navigable  rivers  empty  4nto  tne  Vistula. 

ViTALiANS.   (See  ^poUinariant.) 

ViTCLLius,  AuluB,  a  Roman,  raised  by 
his  vices  tonhe  throne,  was  descended 
fit>m  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Rome.  The  greatest  part  of  his  youth 
was  spent  at  Caprece,  where  be  labored 
to  ^tify  the  vicious  propensities  of  Ti- 
berius. He  passed  through  all  the  ofiices 
of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by 
donations  and  libwal  promises.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Ger- 
many when  Otho  was  proclaimed  empe- 
ror, and  was  likewise  invested  with  the 
purple  by  his  soldiers.  He  accepted  the 
ofiSce,  and  instantly  marched  against 
Otho.  After  losinff  three  battles,  he  was 
successful  in  the  phiins  between  Mantua 
and  Cremona.  He  now  gave  himself  up 
to  luxury  and  debauchery.  He  feasted 
four  or  five  times  a  day,  and  was  often 
seen  to  make  himself  vomit,  to  begin  his 
repast  afresh.  Above  thirty  million 
dollars  were  spent  in  muntainmg  his  ta- 
ble in  the  space  of  four  months.  This 
extravagance  soon  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  people.  Vespasian  was  proclaim^ 
ed  emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  minister 
Primus  was  sent  to  destroy  the  imperial 
glutton.  Vitellius  concealed  himself  un- 
der the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace; 
but  he  was  discovered,  and  dragged  na- 
ked throuffh  the  'streets,  with  his  bands 
tied  behind  his  back.  After  suffering  the 
ffreatest  insults  from  the  populace,  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  to  a  pole,  and 
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hiB  nratikted  bodjr  dragged  with  a  liook 
and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  69,  after 
a  reign  of  one  year,  except  twelve  days. 
*  VrTKHBO  (anciently  VoUuma) ;  a  town 
ofltaWyin  the  States  of  the  Church,  cap- 
ital of  a  delegation,  fonneriy  capiud  of 
the  Patrimonio ;  thir^-fimr  milea  north- 
west of  Rome ;  Ion.  12°  6^  £. ;  laL  42° 
25^  N. ;  population,  12^.  This  city  is 
a  iMshop's  see,  and  lies  in  a  beautifiil  and 
fertile  valley :  the  streets,  for  the  greater 
part,  are  broad  and  well  paved,  the  nouses 
cood,  but  thinly  peopled,  though  the  num- 
ber of  churche^  convents  and  hospitals 
is  not  less  than  six^-nine.  Four  popes 
lie  intBired  in  the  cathedraL  Not  far 
fiom  the  city  is  a  warm  mineral  spring. 
Vimoii,  OuuBN«  (See  CopperaB,) 
Vimoii,  Oil  op;  the  ola  name  for 
sulphuric  acid.   (See  Svlnhvr,) 

ViT&nvius  PoLLio,  Marcus;  a  cele- 
brated writer  on  architecture,  who  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  flourished  in.  the  time  of 
Julius  Cesar  and  Augustus,  and  of  whose 
parentage  and  place  of  nativity  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  can  be  obtained.  The 
most  piobable  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
bom  at  Formia,  a  city  of  Campania,  now 
called  Mola  di  Gaeta.  He  plainly  appearB 
to  have  been  liberally  educated ;  and  that 
he  travelled  for  information  and  improve- 
ment, we  learn  from  his  writings.  The 
only  public  edifice  which  he  mentions  as 
bein^  oonstrQ^ed  from  his  designs,  is  a 
basihca  at  Fano.  He  vnrote,  at  an  ad- 
vanced ase,  bis  work  De  AnhiUehura 
Lib,  Xf  vniich  he  dedicated  to  Augustus^ 
under  whose  reign  he  had  held  &e  of- 
fice of  inspector  of  the  militaiy  ma- 
chines. Tms  treatise  was  first  printed  at 
Venice,  1497,  folio ;  and,  among  modem 
edfidons,  the  most  valuable  are  those  of 
Schneider  (Leipsic,  1806,  4  vols.,  8vo.), 
and  of  Sttatico  (CEttmgen,  1828, 4  ro]aX 
An  EngUsh  translation  of  the  work  of 
l^Cravius^  v^  a  commentary,  by  Wil- 
liam Newton,  appeared  in  1771,  folio,  re- 
published 1791,  2  vols.,  folio ;  and  a  new 
translation,  by  W.  WiDdns,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, containing  an  Historical  View 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture 
among  the  Greeks,  was  published  in  1812, 
folio. 

ViTTORiA,  or  Victoria,  Fernandez 
Guadalupe,  late  president  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  was  bora  at  Durango,  where  liis 
fother  was  a  considerable  land-holder,  in 
1790,  and  had  just  finished  his  studies 
for  dbe  bar,  in  the  capital,  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  (1810).  He  immediately 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  native  land 
af^anst  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  the 
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service  under  Morelos  as  a  volunteer.  In 
1814f  he  was  appointed  captain-general 
in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz — a  veiy  im- 
portant post,  as  the  whole  communication 
with  Europe  wu  through  the  ports  of 
that  (>rovince.  Here  Vittoria  distinguish- 
ed himself  biy  his  activity  and  energy, 
and  soon  became  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
ish troops,  maintaining  an  incessant  and 
destractive  guerilla  war.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  effixis  of  the  royal  com- 
manders, and  their  great  numerical  su- 
periority, he  sustained  a  struggle  for  two 
yean,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  his  suc- 
cessive losKS,  and  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  the  country, 
left  him  without  a  single  foUower.  De- 
termined not  to  jrield  to  the  Spaniards^ 
and  refiising  their  offers  of  pardon,  pro- 
motion and  reward,  he  retired  alone  mto 
the  mountains  of  the  movince,  vrith  noth- 
ing but  his  sword.  -  For  upwards  of  six 
months,  he  W^  pursued  by  1000  men,  in 
small  detachments,  with  sudi  ardor  and 
vigilance  diat  his  escapes  were  often  al- 
most miraeulous ;  ana  wherever  it  was 
found  that  his  wants  had  been  relieved, 
the  whole  viUage  was  immediately  burnt 
to  the  ground.  In  this  way  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  extremities,  that  he  often 
went  four  or  five  davs  veithout  taking 
any  thing  but  water:  br  thirty  months, 
he  never  tasted  bread,  nor  saw  a  human  ^ 
being.  When  Bfr.  Ward,  author  of  Mex- 
ico (2d  ed.,  London,  1829),  fi:om  which 
we  have  t^ken  this  account,  first  saw  him, 
in  1823;  he  was  unable  to  eat  above  once 
ill  twenty-four  or  even  thirty-six  hourt. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of 
1^1,  he  was  found,  by  a  former  follower, 
who  came  in  search  of  him,  but  who,  fior 
fit>m  recognising  his  commander  in  the 
naked  phantom,  emaciated,  and  covered 
with  hair,  which  stood  before  him,  took  to 
flight,  and  was  recalled  only  Yxy  the  sounds 
of  his  voice.  Vittoria,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  new  itateof  things^  descended 
to  the  lowcountry,and  immediatelv  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  repub- 
lican troops,  attracted  bv  bis  old  reputa- 
tion. He  now  joined  Iturbide;  but,  as 
his  wishes  were  set  on  the  establishment 
of  a  liberal  government,  and  not  on  a 
change  of  masters,  be  was  again  forced 
to  retire  to  the  mountains,  when  that 
seneral  carried  into  successfiil  execution 
his  amlntious  projects,  and  only  reappear- 
ed again  to  give  the  siffnal  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  emperor.  (See  iho-ftuie,  and 
Santa  .^(na.|  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new 
oonsdtution,  m  1824,  Vittoria  was  chosen 
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the  first  presideiit  of  the  new  republic^ 
and  contmued  to  administer  the  ezecu- 
tiye  goTemment  during  the  term  of  four 
years,  when  Pedraza  was  chosen  his  suc- 
cessor.  (See  Mexico^  and  Pedraza.) 

ViTTORiA«  BattiiE  OF,  was  fought  on 
June  21, 1813.  In  the  middle  of  Februa- 
ry, 1813,  the  disastrous  state  of  the  French 
army  in  Russia  was  made  known  to  the 
French  troops  in  Spain,  with  orders  to 
send  whatever  forces  could  be  spared  to 
Germany.  30,000  troops  set  off  unmedi- 
ately  for  that  country.  Their  departure, 
and  Marmont's  defeat  in  the  year  previous, 
ftliged  the  French  to  give  up  Mat^d, 
and  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro.  Welling- 
ton followed,  and  passed  the  Ebro,  June 
15.  At  last,  the  two  armies  met  on  the 
great  plain  of  Vittoria  (a  town  in  Alava, 
Ion.  y  W.,  laL  42»  47'  N.,  with  a 
population  of  6500,  much  occupied  in 
the  manu&cture  of  sword-blades).  The 
French  were  commanded  by  kin^  Joseph 
and  Jourdan.  They  had  on  their  left  a 
chain  of  gentle  hilb,  on  their  right  Vitto- 
ria, in  mnt  the  rivulet  of  Zadora.  On 
the  20th,  Wellington  united  all  his  col- 
umns, and  ordered  general  Hill,  on  the 
21st,  to  pass  over  me  Zadora  at  day- 
break, and  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
French.  He  was  repulsed,  but  the  strug- 
gle was  obstinate  j  and  ceneral  Graham, 
m  the  mean  time,  turned  the  right  wing 
of  the  French,  and  came  upon  their  rear, 
so  that  they  were  cut  off  fi^m  the  road  to 
Bilboa,  and  forced  to  retreat  towards  Pam- 
peluna,  which  they  did  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order. They  had  been  so  certain  of  vic- 
tory, that  little  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  case  or  defeat;  and  many  of  the 
wives  of  the  officers,  the  whole  of  Jo- 
seph's baj^gage,  &C.,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  EnglSh.  15,000  dead  and  wounded 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle ;  3000  French 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  English  took 
151  cannons,  and  400  wagons  with  mili- 
tary stores,  and  the  military  chest.  Their 
booty  was  immense.  General  Clauzel 
arrived  the  da^  after  the  battle,  with  two 
divisions,  at  Vittoria,  and,  with  great  skill, 
retreated  towards  Saragossa,  so  that  the 
pursuit  was  less  destructive  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  the  remains 
of  the  French  army  were  enabled  to 
rally  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
Soult  put  them  again  in  order,  and  strove 
to  oppose  Wellington,  who  was  prevented 
also,  by  other  circumstances,  fi*om  follow- 
ing up  hb  victory  as  he  could  have 
vrishea ;  since  Suchet,  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  general  Murray  on  Tarra- 
gona, kept  possession  of  Valencia,  and 


^•S  DANCE,  ST. 

general  Maurice  Matthieu  of  Baroe- 
tona. 

Virus's  Dance,  St.,  or  Chorea  Saitc- 
Ti  ViTi  (from  x<»^(a,  a  dance),  is  a  spas- 
modic or  convulsive  disease,  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities  and  other  parts 
are  thrown  into  various  involuntary  mo- 
tions, and  perform,  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, those  motions  which  are  dictated  by 
the  will.  The  approach  of  the  disease  is 
commonly  slow,  and  is  indicated  by  a  loss 
of  the  usual  vivacity,  by  a  variable  and 
often  .ravenous  appetite,  a  swelling  and 
hardness  in  the  lower  |i>elly»  in  most  cases, 
but,  in  some,  a  lank  and  soft  belly,  and,  in 
general,  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels. 
Slight,  irregular,  involuntair  motions  are 
soon  observed,  especially  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  which  after  a  while  become 
more  violent  These  convulsive  motions 
vaiy  considerably.  The  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  and  of  the  face,  those  moving 
the  lower  jaw,  the  head  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  are,  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent instances,  affected  by  it  In  this 
state,  the  patient  does  not  walk  steadily : 
his  gait  resembles  jumping  or  starting : 
he  sometimes  cannot  walk,  and  seemi^ 
palsied ;  nor  can  he  perform  the  common 
motions  with  tlie  arms.  In  a  word,  when 
he  wishes  to  be  at  rest,  the  muscles  are 
perpetually  moving,  and  distorting  the 
limDS,  face  and  trunk;  and  when  any 
motion  is  attempted  by  the  will,  it  is  per- 
formed irregularly  and  with  difficulty,  af- 
ter several  efforts.  The  convulsive  mo- 
tions sometimes  continue  even  in  sleep. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  articulation 
becomes  impeded,  and  is  irequentl]^  com- 
pletely suspended.  Deglutition  is  also 
occasionally  performed  with  difficiilty. 
The  eye  loses  its  lustre  and  intelligence ; 
<be  countenance  is  pale  and  expressive  of 
languor.  This  disease  attacks  both  sexes, 
but  chiefly  those  who  are  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, or  whose  health  and  vigor  have 
been  impaired  by  confinement,  or  by  the 
want  of  sufficient  or  proper  nourishmenL 
It  appears  most  commonly  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fourteentli  year.  Many  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  disorder,  such  as 
worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
repulsion  or  drying  up  of  cutaneous  Gtup- 
tions ;  also  rheumatisms,  acute  fevers,  diis- 
eases  of  the  stomach,  the  use  of  mercury, 
terror,  and  other  strong  mental  impres- 
sions. The  remedies  which  have  been 
adopted  belong  to  the  two  classes  of 
tonics  and  evacuants.  The  connexion 
of  the  name  of  St.  Vitus  with  this  disease 
seems  to  have  originated,  during  the  days 
of  fanaticism  and  superstition,  in  the  asv- 
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enteenth  oentory.  Gfecoriiw  Horatius 
and  Juneker  relate  that  a  oelief  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  Germany,  that,  by 
preaenting  g^fts,  and  dancing  before  the 
image  of  St.  Vitus,  on  his  festival,  in  May, ' 
they  should  live  in  health  and  safety  diu^ 
ing  the  ensuing  year ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  thOjr  repaired  to  a  chapel  dedi* 
cated  to  their  saint,  where  they  danced 
ni|rht  and  day,  until  they  were  seized 
with  delirium,  and  fell  down  in  a  sort  of 
trance. 

VivEs,  Giovanni  Ludovico,  one  of  the 
revivers  of  literature,  vras  bom  at  Valen* 
tia,  in  Spain,  in  l492,  and  smdied  at  Paris 
and  Louvain.  He  then  visited  England, 
having  previoudy  become  one  of  the  first 
fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  patronised  by  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon,  and,  in  1522,  dedicated  his  Commen- 
taiy  upon  St  Auffustine's  De  CwitaU  Dei 
to  king  Henry  VIII.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointee to  instruct  the  princess  Mary  m 
polite  literature  and  the  Latin  language. 
During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  he  was 
admitted  doctor  pf  laws,  and  acquired 
much  &vor  with  Henry  VlII ;  but,  ven- 
turing to  write  against  his  divorce  fiY)m 
Catharine,  he  was  disgraced  and  impris- 
oned. On  regaining  his  liberty,  he  re- 
paired to  Brussels,  where  he  married,  and 
remained,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  belles-lettres.  He  died  in 
1.541.  His  works  were  printed  at  Basle 
in  1555,  in  2  vols.,  folio ;  but  this  collection 
does  not  include  his  Commentary  on  St. 
Auffustine,  which  was  esteemed  too  bold 
and  free  by  the  LouVain  doctors.  Among 
his  works  are  Ih  prima  PkUosopkia;  De 
Explanatume  Esaenttanm;  De  Censura 
Vert;  De  hdtiis,  Sectis  et  Laudtbus  Phi' 
loMphUe ;  and  De  ecrruptis  MSnu  et  (m- 
denais  IXscwUms. 

ViviANi,  Vincent,  a  celebrated  Italian 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in 
1622.  From  the  nxteenth  year*  of  his 
a^  he  pursued  the  study  of  geometry 
with  such  diligence*  and  success,  that  the 
sreat  Galilei  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
his  own  instractions,  and  treated  him  as  a 
son.  After  Galilei's  death,  he  undertook 
the  restoratioD  of  the  five  books  of  Aris- 
tiBus.  a  celebrated  Grecian  madiematician, 
entitled  De  Locis  tdidia^  which  were  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the 
propositions.  This  labor  he,  however,  dis- 
continued, in  order  to  restore  the  lost  fifth 
book  of  the  Conic  Sections  of  ApoUonius. 
This  woik  he  published  in  1659,  m  folio, 
under  the  title  De  Mdximis  et  Minimia 
Geomeirica  DivinaUo  in  qvirUxm  Cometh 
I  ApoBUmd  Pergaij  which  was  estee  med 


superior  to  ApoUonius  himself.  In  1064, 
he  was  honored  with  a  pension  fix>m 
Louis  XIV,  and,  in  1666,  the  ^nnd  duke 
(Mf  Tuscanv,  who  employed  mm  both  in 
public  works  and  in  negotiation,  gave  him 
the  title  of  his  first  mathematician.  In 
1669,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  chair  in  tho 
royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  which 
honor  induced  him  to  finish  three  books 
of  his  Divination  of  Aristeus,  and  address 
them  to  the  king  of  France  (DioinaUo  in 
Mrt€Bumy  1701^  He  died  in  1703,  in  the 
eighty-first  or  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age.  Fontenelle  speaks  warmly  of  the 
inte^^  and  simplicity  of  manners  of 
Viviani,  who  composed  several  mathe- 
matical treatises  in  the  Latin  and  Italian 
languages,  besides  those  already  alluded 
to,  the  principal  of  which  is  entiUed 
Enodatio  Problematum  (1677)^  comprising 
the  solution  of  three  problems  which  had 
been  submitted  to  all  the  mathematicians 
of  Europe. 
ViviANiTE.    (See  J^oit,  vol.  vii,  p. 
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iziER  is  a  tide  of  honor  with  the 
Turks,  belonging  to  all  the  pachas  of 
three  tails  (i.  e.  the  highest  pachas).  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  at  Constantmople 
six  viziers,  called  viziers  of  the  bench 
(i.  e.  of  the  council  of  state),  because  they 
have  seats  in  the  divan.  Men  acquainted 
with  the  laws,  and  such  as  have  already 
held  ofiices  of  importance,  are  chosen  for 
this  station ;  but  they  have  no  decisive 
voice  in  this  council,  and  cannot  give 
their  opinion  until  the  grand  vizier  asks 
it  They  have  small  salaries,  but  are 
privileged  to  wear  a  turban  like  that  of 
the  grand  viziers,  this  being  a  mark  of 
high  distinction  with  the  Turks.  They 
can  also  affix  the  name  of  the  sultan  to 
the  orders  sent  into  the  previnces.  The 
grand  vizier  {vixier  azem)  stands  high 
above  these^  He  is  the  representative  of 
the  sultan,  conducts  the  deliberations  of 
the  divan,  and  decides  alone.  He  receives 
a  seal  at  the  time  of  bis  appointment,  on 
which  the  sultan's  name  is  engraved,  and 
which  he  must  always  wear  on  his  bosom. 
By  this  seal,  he  is  authorized  to  rule,  with 
absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  grand 
sultan. 

Vliesbingen.  (See  Fluehing,} 
Vocal  Music  ;  music  produced  by  the 
human  voice  (q.  v.)  alone,  or  accompanied 
by  instruments.  It  is  contradistinguished 
from  instrumental  music  (q.  v.),  which  is 
produced  by  instruments  alone.  The  com- 
poser of  such  music  must  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledf^e  of  voices,  and  their  mu- 
sical effect,  their  power,  and  the  pecuhari- 
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ties  by  which  the  human  voice  difiera  bo 
decidedly  from  instruments.  Vocal  mu- 
sic has  many  advantages  over  instrument- 
al, in  the  fine  blending  of  the  tones,  in  its 
endless  variety  of  intonation  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  support  which  it  derives 
from  its  connexion  with  words.  The 
chfferent  forms  of  vocal  music  are,  the  air, 
arietta,  cavatina,  and  the  like ;  recitatiyo, 
duetto,  terzetto,  quartetto,  d&c. ;  the  cho- 
rus, the  song,  hvmn,  &c. ;  the  opera,  orsr 
torio,  cantata,  &c.  (See  Muiic,  division 
History  of;  see  also  Fbiee.) 

VooLER,  George  Joseph,  a  distinguished 
practical  and  theoretical  musician,  was 
bom  at  Wftrzburg,  in  1749.  He  studied 
law,  but  early  showed  great  talent  for 
playing  on  the  organ,  and  for  composing; 
The  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Charles 
Theodore,  sent  him  to  Italy,  about  1773, 
to  study  music  In  about  three  years^  he 
returned  to  Manheim,  the  residence  of  his 
princely  patron.  In  the  year  1780,  and 
the  following  years,  he  travelled  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland.  Sweden,  Enj^- 
land,  Spain,  and  (as  Geroer  savs)  even  m 
Africa  and  Greece.  In  1786,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. In  1790,  he  was  in  London,  where 
his  performance  on  the  organ  was  heard 
with  great  pleasure.  He  delivered  lec- 
tures on  music  in  Stockholm  and  in 
Prague.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
mafter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and  remained  in  Darmstadt  until 
his  death,  in  1814.  He  invented  a  new 
instrument,  called  otchutriBnj  in  which 
the  tone  was  determined  in  quite  a  new 
way,  by  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  wind ;  and  the  sound  was  increased  by 
a  suspended  copper  vessel.  He  also  in- 
vented a  mode  of  simplifying  the  con- 
struction of  organs.  He  wrote  various 
works  on  music,  and  likewise  composed 
several  pieces  for  the  theatre,  sympho- 
nies, &c 

Voice  is  the  body  of  sounds  produced 
by  the  organs  of  respiration,  especially 
the  larynx  of  men  or  animals.  It  can, 
therefore,  only  be  found  in  animals  in 
which  the  system  of  reapiration  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  lungs  ana  larynx  actually 
exist.  Many  insects  intentionally  produce 
a  noise  by  the  motibn  of  their  wings, 
which  takes  the  place  of  a  voice,  but 
cannot  be  called  by  this  name.  The 
fishes,  being  deprived  of  lungs,  and  breath- 
mft  through  gills,  are  dumb ;  but  the  am- 
phibious animals,  which  have  the  lungs 
and  larynx  in  an  imperfect  state,  haye, 
therefore,  a  limited  voice.  •  In  birds,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  lungs  are  so  predonfi- 


nant,  and  the  laiynx  is  doable,  and  some 
of  which  (the  singing  birds)  have  lame^ 
1»  in  the  faronchin,  capable  of  vibration, 
the  voice  is  fitted  for  the  most  varied 
sounds.  The  manmialia  possess  but  cm 
larynx;  and  with  them  the  sound  is 
formed  by  a  strong  expiration,  whilst' 
the  ligaments  of  the  i^lottis  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  Ferrem)  vibrate  like  the 
strings  of  an  instrument,  and  produce  va- 
rious sounds,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
tense;  or  (according  to  the  opinion  of 
Dodart  and  Cuvier)  form  certain  cavities, 
in  which  the  tones  are.  produced,  as  in 
wind  instruments ;  or,  perhaps,  qperate  in 
both  wa^s  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
len^  or  the  windpipe,  which  cair  be  in- 
crwised  or  shortened,  and  the  ma^tude 
of  the  lungs  in  proportion  to  the  width  of 
the  glottis,  also  contribute  much,  at  least 
to  the  strength  of  the  tone.  The  voice, 
however,  is  more  influenced  by  the  epi- 
glottis, bv  the  greater  or  loss  length  of  the 
canal  which  extends  firom  the  glottis  to 
the  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  by  all  the 
voluntary  modifications  which  can  be 
there  given  to  the  toi^e.  The  ituQuence 
of  the  nerves  of  the  voice  is  also  to  be 
remarked :  if  the  nerve  is  cut  on  one  side, 
the  voice  becomes  weaker,  and  if  cut  on 
both  sides,  ceases  entirely.  The  positive 
pole  of  the  galvanic  bcotery  affecting  the 
nerve  produces  hi|^,  the  ne^ptive  pole 
deep,  hoarse  tones.  LiscoviuB,m  his  The- 
ory of  the  Voice  (in  German,  Leipsic, 
1814),  maintains  that  the  voice  is  pro-- 
duced  bv  the  pressure  of  the  breadi 
throu^  me  narrow  d|Mningof  the  wind- 
pipe, in  a  similar  way  as  the  tones  -are 
produced  by  the  mouth  in  whistling.  Ao- 
eordmff  to  Gottfiied  Weber  (Cuaeuia^  voL 
i,  p.  99),  the  organ  of  voice,  as  a  sound- 
ing membrane,  or  lamella,  acts  like  the 
tongue-work  in  the  organ.  The  uvula 
has,  of  course,  considerable  influence  in 
producmg  the  tones,  and  is  subject  to 
diseases  in  singers,  orators,  and  others  ac- 
customed to  great  exertion  of  the  vocal 
organs.*  The  voice  of  men  and  animals 
is  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 
The  tones  bv  which  animals  e^qiress 
their  foelings,  the  sweet  and  powerful  mel- 
odies of  the  small  birds,  tira  tones  which 
convey  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  rational 
man,  and  fiunish  his  noUest  music,  ara 
well  fitted  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the 
naturalist,  physiologist  and  philosopher. — 
For  some  remariu  on  the  organs  of  the 

*  See  Magendie's  Report  on  Doctor  BemtatPs 
(pbjrsiciao  to  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris]  Memoir 
on  the  Dieeaaet  of  the  t/tmla,  read  March  7, 
1831,  in  the  French  academy. 
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▼oice  in  animals  and  men,  we  refer  die 
reader  to  Blumenbach's  Manual  of 
Comparative  Jhudomy  (translated  by  W. 
Lawrence,  revised  by  Coulson,  London, 
1827).  Respecting  tlie  sounds  of  human 
language,  by  the  various  combinations  of 
which  such  a  variety  of  words  is  pro- 
duced, we  will  add  a  few  remarks.  Be- 
sides the  lungs,  the  windpipe,  &c^  the 
finely-arched  ropf  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
pliability  of  the  lips  (enabling  us  to  give 
a  great  variety  of  fonns  to  the  mouth, 
wmch  are  almost  the  sole  means  of  giving 
their  peculiar  chai-acter  to  the  diflercnt 
vowels),  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Under  the  articles  on  the  separate  letters 
the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  sounds  represented  by  them 
respectively  are  produced.'  "The  modi- 
fications of  voice,  easily  malde  (says  Mr. 
Amott,  in  his  Elements  of  Physics),  and 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  ear,  and, 
therefore,  fit  elements  of  language,  are 
about  fiffy  in  number ;  but  no  single  lan- 
guage contains  more  than  about  half  of 
Uiein.  They  are  divisible  into  two  very 
distinct  and  nearly  equal  classes,  called 
vovotls  (q.  \^  and  comonants.^^  (q.  v.)  In 
the  article  Cwwona/ii,  the  natural  division 
of  words' is  shown  to  cease  with  syllables: 
tliey  are  one  sound,  and  the  division  into 
vowels  and  consonants,  ingenious  and  use- 
ful as  it  is,  does  not,  in  fact,  exist  to  the 
degree  which  we  usually  take  for  granted, 
from  the  circumstance  of  considering 
them  as  totally  distinct  from  early  child- 
hood. Consonants  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, only  the  beginning  or  end  of'^vowels ; 
i.  e.  the  mouth  must  in  some  way  be 
opened  to  produce  a  vowel  sound,  and 
closed  to  conclude  the  vowel  sounds ;  and 
this  mode  of  openmg  or  closing  giv^s  rise 
to  that  which  we  call  a  consonant.  The 
circumstance  tliat  consonants  cannot  be 
pronounced  without  the  aid  of  vowels, 
shows,  that  the  strict  division  into  vowels 
and  consonants  is  one  which  naUire  has 
not  made.  Air.  Amott  says  (p.  488  of  the 
American  ed.):  "To  explain  the  second 
class  of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called 


cofnavnanis,  we  remark,  that  while  any 
continued  or  vowel  sound  is  passing 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  interrupted, 
whether  by  a  complete  closure  of  the 
mouth,  or  only  by  an  approximation  of 
parts,  the  efiect  on  the  ear  of  a  listener  is 
so  exceedingly  different,  according  to  the 
situation  in  the  moutli  where  the  inter- 
ruption occurs,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  occurs,  that  many  most  distinct 
modificadons  thence  arise.  Thus  any 
continued  sound,  as  a,  if  airested  by  a 
closure  of  the  mouth  at  the  external  con- 
fine or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the 
modification  expressed  by  the  letter  p; 
that  is,  the  syllable  ap  has  been  pro- 
nounced: but  if,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  closure  be  made  at  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  by  the  tongue  rising  againat 
the  palate,  we  hear  the  modification  ex- 
pressed b^  the  letter  ft,  and  the  syllable  oft 
nas  been  pronounced :  and  if  the  closure 
be  made  m  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  risins  against  the 
roof,  the  sound  expressed  by  t  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  syllable  at  is  heard :  and 
BO  of  others.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  ear  is  equally  sensible  of  the  pe- 
culiarities, w^hctlier  the  closure  precedes 
the  continued  sound  or  follows  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  whether  the  syllables  pronounced 
are  op,  ai,  ok,  or  pa,  tOy  ka.  The  modifi- 
cations of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
appear,  dien,  not  to  be  really  sounder  but 
only  manners  of  beginning  and  ending 
sounds ;  and  it  is  because  they  can  thus 
be  perceived  only  in  connexion  with  vo- 
cal sounds,  that  they  are  called  conso- 
nantsJ* — We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nott's  work,  for  further  remarks  on  the 
pronunciation  of  the  various  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  add  here  only  his  table 
of  articulations,  in  which,  if  we  consider 
the  perpendicular  line  on  the  lefl  as  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line  on  the 
right  as  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the 
four  divisions  indicate  the  places  where 
the  letters  are  pronounced. — See  the  arti- 
cles on  the  lettera  and  on  writing. 
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Palatal. 
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Mute. 
Semi-mute. 
Semi-vowel  or  na$al. 
Aspirate. 

Vocal  aspirate. 

Vibratory. 
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The  effect  of  the  sexual  functions  on  the 
voice  is  well  known;  but  the  mode  in 
which  this  effect  takes  place  is  not  ex- 
plained. This  influence  is  observable 
even  in  birds,  which  delight  us  with  their 
amorous  melodies  at  the  season  of  pair- 
ing; in  woman,  whose  voice  acquires 
its  metallic  tone  and  its  fulness  at  the  age 
of  puberty;  and  particularly  in  man, 
who  does  not  possess,  till  that  period,  the 
"  voices"  peculiar  to  him,  the  bass  or  ten- 
or, and  in  whom  the  change  of  voice,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  prevented  by  previ- 
ous emasculation.  But  also  many  other 
causes,  affecting  especially  the  nervous 
system,  produce  considerable  changes  in 
the  voice,  which  afford  important  symp- 
toms in  disease^  Thus  it  may  be  want- 
ing altogether  in  a  diseased  state  (this  is 
called  aphonia\  or  it  may  be  changed 
morbidly  {p<trajphonmy  cacophonia).  In 
the  latter  case,  it  is  either  too  strong  or 
too  weak,  too  deep  (vox  dangosa,  if  it  is 
at  the  same  time  too  strong,  and  rauciias 
gravis^  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  too  weak), 
or  too  high  (oxyphonia^  which  again  is  di- 
vided into  vox  cucuriens  or  rudens,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  too  strong,  and  rauci- 
taa  acuta,  at  the  same  time  too  weak). 
Most  of  these  affections  appear  as  symp- 
toms, but  are  seldom  considered  as  a 
primaiy  disease.  They  often  enable  the 
physician  to  draw  conclusions  respecting 
the  true  character  of  the  disease.  The 
entire  loss  of  voice  originates  from  cramp, 
weakness  or  paralysis.  If  it  is  caused  by 
paralysis,  it  is  almost  always  a  fatal  symp- 
tom. If  it  is  connected  with  an  excitable 
constitution,  it  indicates  violent  congestions 
and  approaching  apoplexy ;  occumngafler 
deliveiy,  it  indicates  convulsions ;  in  the 
croup,  suffocation  and  mortification.  An 
unnaturally  strong  voice  is  vexy  common 
in  madness.  The  vox  dangosOf  sounding 
as  if  the  person  was  speaking  in  an  empty 
pot,  is,  in  dangerous  diseases,  a  very  seri- 
ous symptom.  The  hoarseness,  in  which 
the  voice  is  too  deep,  indicates  great  dan- 
ger in  Ulious  fever,  scarlatina,  consump- 
tion, and  dropsy  of  the  chest  It  is  not  a 
symptom  of  disease  when  caused  merely 
by  the  arrival  of  the  age  of  puberty,  by 
catarrh,  or  by  dust  which  has  been  in- 
spired. The  vox  cucuriens,  teu  rudens,  $eu 
pwiens  (sounding  similar  to  the  crovnng 
of^  a  cock,  or  the  braying  of  an  ass)  is 
pathognomic  in  the  hoopmg  cough  and 
croup,  and  is  also  sometimes  found  in 
dropsy  in  the  head  and  small-pox,  and 
is  a  bad  symptom.  The  raucUas  acuta 
ori^nates  partly  from  the  same  causes 
as  the  raucitai  gravis.    With  hysteri- 


cal persons  it  indicates  an  approach- 
ing fit 

Voice,  in  music.  A  good  musical  voice 
depends  chiefly  upon  me  soundness  and 
power  of  the  organs  of  utterance  and  of 
hearing,  and  the  necessary  musical  dispo- 
sition, and  is  distinguished  by  clearness 
of  intonation,  ease,  strength,  duration, 
equality,  harmoniousness  and  flilness  of 
the  sounds ;  whilst  natural  defects  or  dis- 
eases in  those  organs  (for  mstance,  narrow- 
ness of  the  chest,  weak  lunp)  give  rise  to 
imperfections  in  the  voice.  As  weakness  of 
lungs  necessarily  affects  the  voice,  so  fre- 
quent singing  developes  and  strengthens 
Uie  lungs,  which  are  stronj;  enough  to 
support  it ;  and  instruction  m  singing  is, 
therefore,  in  a  medical  respect,  of  great 
importance.  The  rarity  of  consumption 
in  most  parts  of  Germany,  compared  to 
other  countries,  is  ascribed  by  some,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  general  instruction 
and  fVequent  practice  in  singing.  Prac- 
tice in  singing  for  several  |;enerations 
must  undoubtedly  have  a  decided  influ- 
ence in  giving  strength  to  the  lungs, 
which  may  eiso  be  much  promoted  by 
gymnastic  exercises  that  expand  the  chest 
A  fine  voice  requires  a  long,  regular  and 
strong  breath.  Some  fiiults  in  sing- 
ing, however,  originate  from'  a  bad  use  of 
a  good  voice;  as  the  singing  through  the 
nose,  teeth,  &c.  A  voice  which  hQS  by 
nature  the  requisite  properties,  acquires 
compass  and  strength,  correctness  and 
pliability,  by  exercise.  Thorough  method- 
ical practice  in  sin^ng  should  not,  in  most 
cases,  be  begun  before  the  ninth  or  tenth 
year,  though  the  ear  ought  to''  be  early 
exercised.  The  variety  of  voices  is  as 
great  as  tliat  of  individuals.  In  respect 
to  depth  and  height,  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal classes  of  voices:  discant,  alto,  tenor 
and  bass.  Discant,  or  soprano,  moreover, 
is  distinguished  fh>m  lower,  or  mezzo 
soprano,  tenor  from  counter  tenor,  and 
between  tenor  and  bass  comes  the  proper 
baritone.  A  sood  bass  voice  generally 
extends  from  F  or  G,  below  G  gamut, 
tb  C  or  D,  above  the  bass-clef  note ;  the 
baritono  from  about  G  gamut  to  F,  above 
the  bass-clef  note;  the  tenor  fit>m  C, 
above  G  gamut,  to  G,  the  treble-clef  note, 
or  A  above  it ;  the  counter-tenor  firom  E 
or  F,  above  G  gamut,  to  B  or  C,  above 
the  treble-clef  note;  the  mezzo  soprano 
from  A  or  B,  above  the  boss-clef  note,  to 
E  or  F,  above  the  treble-clef  note ;  and 
the  soprano  from  C,  above  the  bass-clef 
note,  to  A,  B  or  C,  in  alt,  and  something 
higher.  Female  voices  are,  by  nature, 
treble  and  alto;  those  of  boys,  even  if 
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diey  have  the  oompaeB  of  hi^^  treble,  are 
usually  ako.  When  the  boy  arrives  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  alto  changes  into 
tenor  or  baas. — Fotce  is  also  the  name 
given  to  a  part  assigped  to  a  hu- 
man voice  or  an  instrument  in  a  com- 
position. 

VoioTi^ND  (in  law  Latin,  TVrra  Mvo- 
eatorum) ;  in  a  wider  sense,  all  that  part . 
of  Cermany  which  formerly  belonffed  to 
the  impeiial  bailifl&  (inCrerman,  PoigU^ 
Latin,  advocati),  the  ancestors  of  the  pres- 
ent princes  and  counts'  of  Reuss.  It 
compiised  the  Saxon  circle  of  Voigtland, 
the  oailiwic  of  Weida  and  Ziesenriick,  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
territories  of  the  princes  and  counts  of 
ReuBS,  the  district  of  Kof,  now  included 
in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Mfdne, 
and  the  Saxe-Altenburg  bailiwic  of  Ron- 
neburg.  From  the  eleventh  cenmry  there 
were  imperial  officers,  in  the  above  de- 
scribed region,  who  bore  the  name  of  bai- 
]\fb  {advocati^  voigU)  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire,  and  who  managed  the  afiairs  of 
the  emperor.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the 
term  is  applied  particularly  to  a  circle  of 
Saxony,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  former 
Voigtland.  It  has  102,^1  inhabitants  on 
680  square  miles,  and  is  also  called  the 
eircle  of  Neustadt  The  chief  town  is 
Plaueu/  It  contains  some  mountainous 
and  woody  districts,  and  in  some  parts  is 
well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  tillage. 
The  moat  remaiitable  peculiarity  is  Uie 
pearl-fishery  in  the  river  Elster  (see 
jPearl)f  which  is  sometimes  very  produc- 
tive, and  has  yielded  some  pearls  of  much 
beauty. 

VorruRE,  Vincent,  a  celebrated  French 
wit,  was  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1596.  His 
agreeable  manners  and  conversation  in- 
troduced him  to  good  company ;  and  he 
was  a  visitor  at  tte  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  was  also  well  received  at  court,  and 
by  Graston,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  made 
him  his  master  of  the  ceremonies.  In 
1634,  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy,  and  was  subsequently  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Spain,  where  he  composed 
some  verses  m  such  pure  and  natural 
Spanish,  that  every  body  ascribed  them 
to  Lope  de  Vega.  He  also  visited  Rome 
and  Efngland,  and  died  in  1648.  Voiture 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  in  France  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  bd  esprit.  He 
wrote  verses  in  French,  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian. Thefbrmer  are  occai^onally  easy  and 
sprightly,  but  have  much  sununed  wit  and 
anfected  sentiment  His  letters  place  him 
high  in  the  class  of  epistolary  writers, 
though  they  often  degenerate  into  affec- 


tation, msiiad  pleasantries,  and  ftr-fetcfaed 
allusions. 

Vox«ATiLE  Oils.   (See  Essential  OtZv.) 

Volatility,  in  chemistry;  the  quality 
of  a  substance,  to  evaporate  in  a  certain 
degree  of  heat :  it  is  the  opposite  to  fix- 
idity.  It  is  very  probable,  that  all  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  being  volatilized, 
and  that  we  should  be  able  to  dissolve 
every  one  of  them  by  fire,  but  for  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat 

Volcanoes.  The  volcano  and  the 
earthquake  might,  perhaps,  with  no  im- 
propriety, have  \)een  treated  of  together, 
since  both  are  undoubtedly  effects  of  the 
same  subterranean  process ;  but  we  have 
preferred  to  devote  to  each  a  separate  ar- 
ticle, as  the  phenomena  on  the  earth's 
surface,  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  con- 
siderably different  The  present  article 
will,  however,  embrace  several  particu- 
lars relating  to  earthquakes,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  article  under  that  tide,  on 
account  of  their  close  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  volcanoes.'  There  are  cei> 
tain  regions  to  which  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  the  movements  of  great  earthquakes, 
are  confined:  over  the  whole  of  vast 
tracts  active  volcanic  vents  are  distributed 
at  intervals,  and  most  conmionly  arranged 
in  a  linear  direction.  Throughout  the  in- 
termediate spaces  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  subterranean  fire  is  contin- 
ually at  work  ;  for  the  ground  is  con- 
vulsed, fix>m  time  to  time,  by  earthquakes: 
gaseous  vapors,  especially  carbomc  acid 
gas,  are  disengaged  plentifully  Ccom  the 
soil ;  wrings  often  issue  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  their  waters  are  very 
commonly  impregnated  with  the  same 
mineral  matters  which  are  discharged  by 
volcanoes  during  eruptions.  Of  these 
great  regions,  that  of  the  Andes  is  one 
of  the  best  defined.  Commencing  south- 
ward, at  least  in  Chile,  at  the  forty-sixth 
degree  of  south  latitude,  it  proceeds  north- 
wEud  to  the  twenty-sevenm  degree,  form- 
ing an  uninterrupted  line  of  volcanoesL 
The  Chilean  volcanoes  rise  up  through 
granitic  mountains.  Viilorica,  one  of  the 
principal,  continues  burning  without  in- 
termission, and  is  so  high,  that  it  may  be 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  150  miles. 
A  year  never  passes  in  this  province  with- 
out some  slight  shocks  or  earthquakes; 
and  about  once  in  a  century,  or  oftener, 
tremendous  convulsions  occur,  by  which 
the  land  has  been  shaken  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  and  continuous  tracts, 
together  with  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  have 
been  raised  pei-manently  from  one  to 
twenty  feet  above  their  former  level 
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Hot  springs  are  numerous  in  this  district, 
and  mineral  waters  of  various  kin^s. 
Pursuing  our  course  northward,  we  find 
in  Peru  only  one  active  volcano  as  yet 
known ;  but  the  province  is  so  subject  to 
earthquakes,  that  scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  a  shock;  and  many  of  these  have 
been  so  violent  as  to  create  great  changes 
of  the  sur&ce.  Fanlier  north,  we  find,  in 
the  middle  of  Quito,  where  the  Andes 
attain  their  greatest  elevation,  Tungura- 
gua,  Cotopazi,  Antisana  and  Pichincha, 
the  three  former  of  which  not^unfre- 
quently  emit  fiames.  From  the  first  of 
these,  a  deluee  of  mu^  descended  in 
1797,  and  filled  valleys,  1000  feet  wide,  to 
the  depth  of  600  feet,  forming  barriers, 
whereby  rivers  were  danmied  up,  and 
lakes  occasioned.  Earthquakes  have,  in 
the  same  province,  caused  great  revolu- 
tions in  the  physical  features  of  the  sur- 
fiice.  There  are  three  volcanoes  farther 
north,  in  the  province  of  Pasto,  and  three 
others  in  that  of  Popayan.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  Guatimala  and  Nicaragua,  which 
He  between  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and 
Mexico,  there  are  no  less  than  twen^-one 
active  volcanoes.  This  great  volcanic 
cham,  after  having  pursued  its  course  for 
several  thousand  miles  firom  south  to 
north,  turns  off  in  a  side  direction  in 
Mexico,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  great  plateau, 
between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-second 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  plateau 
in  question  owes  its  present  form  to  the 
circumstance  of  an  ancient  system  of 
valleys,  in  a  chain  of  primary  mountains, 
having  been  filled  up,  to  the  depth  of  ma- 
ny thousand  feet,  with  various  volcanic 
products.  Five  active  volcanoes  traverse 
Mexico  from  west  to  east ;  viz.  Tuxtia, 
Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  Jorullo  and  Coli- 
ma.  Jorullo,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  plateau,  is  no  less  than  forty 
leagues  fipom  the  ocean,  which  shows  that 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  is  not  a  necessa- 
ry condition,  although  certainly  a  very 
general  characteristic,  of  the  position  of 
active  volcanoes.  The  extraordinary 
eruption  of  this  mountain  in  1759  will 
be  described  in  the  sequel.  To  the  north 
of  Mexico  there  are  three,  or,  according  to 
some,  five  volcanoes,  in  the  peninsula  of 
California.  In  the  year  1612,  violent 
earthquakes  convulsed  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Madrid,  for  the  space 
of  three  hundred  miles  in  length.  As 
this  happened  exactly  at  the  same  time  as 
the  great  earthquake  of  Caraccas,  it  is 
probable  that  these  two  points  are  parts 
of  one  continuous  volcanic  region;  for 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  interven- 


ing Caribbean  sea  must  be  conadered  as 
a  Sieatre  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 
On  the  north  lies  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which,  with  a  tract  of  the  contiguous  sea, 
has  oflen  experienced  tremendous  shocks ; 
and  these  are  frequent  along  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Jamaica  to  St.  Domineo 
and  Porto  Rico.    On  the  south  of  the 
same  basin,  tlie  shores  and  mountains  of 
Colombia  are  perpetually  convulsed.  On 
the  west  is  the  volcanic  chain  of  Gkiati- 
mala  and  Mexico,  and  on  the  east,  the 
West  Indian  isles,  where,  in  St  Vincent's 
and  Guadaloupe,  are  active  vents.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes occur,  uninterruptedly,  from  Chile 
to  the  north  of  Mexico;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  tliey  will  hereafter  be  found 
to  extend,  at  least,  from  cape  Horn  to 
California.   In  regard  to  the  eastern  lim- 
its of  the  region,  they  lie  deep  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  and  must  there- 
fore continue  unknown  to  us.   On  the 
west,  they  do  not  appear,  except  where 
they  include  the  West  Indian  islands,  to 
be  prolonged  to  a  ^reot  distance ;  for  there 
seem  to  be  no  indications  of  vo^^anic  dis- 
turbances in  Guiana,  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayres.   On  an  equal,  if  not  a  stiU  grand- 
er scale,  is  another  continuous  line  of  vol- 
canic action,  which  commences  on  the 
north,  with  the  Aleutian  isles  in  Russian 
America,  and  extends  first  in  an  easterly 
direction  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles, 
and   southward,  without  interruption, 
throughout  a  space  of  between  sixty  and 
seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  to  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  then  branches  off  in  difierent 
directions  both  towards  the  east  and 
north-west.   The  northern  extremity  of 
this  volcanic  region  is  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska,  in  about  the  fifly-fiitb  degree  of 
latitude.   Thence  the  line  is  continued, 
through  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  islands,  to 
Kamtschatka,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  there  are  seven  active  volca- 
noes, which,  in  some  eruptions,  have 
scattered  ashes  to  immense  distances. 
The  Kurile  chain  of  isles  constitutes  the 
prolongation  of  the  range  in  a  southern 
direction;  the  line  is  then  continued  to 
the  south-west  in  the  great  island  of  Jesso, 
where  there  are  active  vents.  Between 
the  Japanese  and  Philippine  islands,  the 
communication  is  preserved  by  several 
small  insular  vents.    The  line  is  then 
prolonged  through"  Sanguir,  and  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Celebes,  to  the 
Moluccas.   Here  a  great  transverse  line 
may  be  said  to  run  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  west,  it  passes  through  the  whole  of 
Java,  where  there  are  thirty-eight  largo 
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volcamc  mountains.  In  the  volcanoes 
of  Sumatra,  the  same  linear  arrangement 
is  preserved.  In  another  direction,  the 
volcanic  range  is  prolonged  through  Bor- 
neo, Celebes,  Banda,  New  Guinea ;  and 
fiirther  eastwasd  in  New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  various  parts  of  the  Polyne- 
sian archipelago.  The  Pacific  ocean,  in- 
deed, seems,  in  equatorial  latitudes,  to  be 
one  vast  theatre  of  igneous  action ;  and  its 
innumerable  archipelagoes,  such  as  the 
New  Hebrides,  Friendly  islands,  and 
Georgian  islands,  are  all  composed  either 
of  coralline  limestones  or  volcanic  rocks, 
with  active  vents  here  and  there  inters 
spersed.  In  the  old  world,  the  volcanic 
region  extends  from  east  to  west  for  the 
distance  of  about  1000  miles,  from  the  Cas- 
pian sea  to  the  Azores,  including  within 
Its  limits  the  greater  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Its  most  prominent  penin- 
sulas. From  south  to  north,  it  reaches 
from  about  the  thirty-fiAh  to  the  forty- 
fifth  decree  of  latitude.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  Caucasus,  the  Black  sea, 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Transylvania 
and  Hungary, — ^the  Austrian,  Tyrolian 
and  Swiss  Alps, — the  Cevetmes  and  Pyr- 
enees, with  the  mountains  which  branch 
off  fiom  the  Pyrenees  westward,  to  the 
north  mde  of  the  Tagus.  Its  western 
limits  are  the  ocean ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  how  &r  it  may  be  prolong 
in  that  direction ;  neither  can  we  assign 
with  precision  its  extreme  eastern  limit, 
since  the  country  b^ond  the  Caspian  and 
sea  of  Aral  is  scarcely  known.  The 
southern  boundaries  of  the  region  include 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and 
part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia.  We  may 
trace,  through  the  whole  of  the  area 
comprehend^  within  these  extensive 
limits,  numerous  points  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, hot  springs,  gaseous  emanations,  and 
other  signs  of  igneous  agency;  while 
few  tracts  of  any  extent  have  been  en- 
tff«ly  exempt  from  earthquakes  through- 
out the  last  9000  years.  Besides  the  con- 
tinuous spaces  of  subterranean  disturb- 
ance, of  which  the  outline  has  been 
given  above,  there  are  other  disconnected 
volcanic  groups,  of  which  the  feograph- 
ical  extent  is,  as  yet,  imperfectly  known. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Iceland, 
which  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  same-re- 
eion  as  the  volcano  in  Jan  Mayen's  island. 
With  these,  also,  part  of  the  nearest  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  is  sometimes  shaken 
by  earthquakes,  may  be  connected.  The 
island  of  Bourbon  belongs  to  another  the- 
atre of  volcanic  action,  of  which  Mada- 
gawar  jMobaMy  fi>rms  a  part,  if  the  al- 


leged existence  of  burning  volcanoes  in 
that  island  shall  be  substantiated.  Re- 
specting the  volcanic  system  of  Southern 
Europe,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is 
a  cenuid  tract,  where  the  greatest  earth- 
quakes prevail,  in  which  rocks  are  shat- 
tered and  cities  laid  in  ruins.  On  each 
side  of  this  line  of  greatest  commotion, 
there  are  parallel  bands  of  country  where 
the  shocks  are  less  violent   At  a  still 

S eater  distance,  as  in  Northern  Italy, 
ere  are  spaces  where  the  shocks  are 
much  rarer  and  more  feeble.  Beyond 
these  lijnits,  again^  all  countries  are  liable 
to  slight  tremora  at  distant  intervals  of 
time,  when  some  great  crisis  of  subter- 
ranean movement  agitates  an  adjoining 
volcanic  region ;  but  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  vibrations,  propagated 
mechanically  through  the  external  crust 
Qf  the  globe,  as  sounds  travel  almost 
to  indefinite  distances  through  the  air. 
Shocks  of  this  kind  have  been  felt  in 
England,  Scotland,  Northern  France  and 
Germany,  particularly  during  the  Lisbon 
earthquake. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  volcanic  vents,  dis- 
persed through  the  great  regions  before 
described,  and  consider  the  composition 
and  arrangement  of  their  lavas  and  eject- 
ed matter.  From  the  first  colonization 
of  Southern  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  Vesu- 
vius afforded  no  other  indication  of  its 
volcanic  character  than  such  as  the  nat- 
uralist might  infer  fit>m  the  analogy  of  its 
structure  to  other  volcanoes.  These  were 
recognised  by  Strabo.  The  ancient  cone 
was  of  a  very  regular  form,  terminating, 
not,  as  at  present,  in  two  peaks,  but  with  a 
fiattish  summit,  where  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  crater,  nearly  filled  up,  had  lefi:  a 
slight  depression,  covered  in  its  interior 
by  wild  vines,  and  with  a  sterile  plain  at 
the  bottom.  On  the  exterior,  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fer- 
tile fields,  richly  cultivated,  and  at  its 
base  were  the  populous  cities  of  Hercur 
laneum  and  Pompeii.  But  the  scene  of 
repose  was  at  length  doomed  to  cease, 
and  the  volcanic  fire  was  recalled  to  the 
main  channel,  which,  at  some  fermer,  un- 
known period,  had  given  passage  to  re- 
peated streams  of  melted  lava,  sand  and 
Bcori».  The  first  symptom  of  the  revival 
of  the  energies  of  this  volcano  was  the 
occurrence  of  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  63, 
which  did  considerable  iniury  to  the  cities 
in  its  vicinity.  From  that  time  to  the 
year  79,  slight  shocks  were  frequent ;  and 
in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  they 
becrnnQ  more  ihimerous  and  violent,  tiU 
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they  ended  at  length  in  an  eruption.  The 
elder  Pliny,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
fleet,  was  then  stationed  at  Misenum; 
and,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  near  view 
of  the  phenomena,  he  lost  his  life,  being 
suffocated  with  sulphureous  vapors.  His 
nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  remained  at 
Misenum,  and  has  given  us,  in  his  Let- 
ters, a  lively  description  of  the  awful 
scene.  A  dense  column  of  vapor  was 
first  seen  rising  vertically  from  Vesuvius, 
and  then  spreading  itself  out  laterally,  so 
that  its  upper  portion  resembled  the 
head,  and  its  lower,  the  trunk  of  the 

i^ine,  which  characterizes  the  Italian 
andscape.  This  black  cloud  was  pierced, 
occasionally,  by  flashes  of  fire  as  vivid  as 
lightning,  succeeded  by  darkness  more 
profound  than  night  Ashes  fell  even 
upon  the  ships  at  Misenum,  and  caused  a 
shoal  in  one  part  of  the  sea.  The  ground 
rocked,  and  the  sea  receded  from  the 
shores,  so  that  many  marine  animals 
were  seen  on  the  dry  sand.  The  appear- 
ances above  described  agree  perfectly 
with  those  witnessed  in  more  recent  erup- 
tions, especially  those  of  Monte  Nuovo, 
in  1538,  and  of  Vesuvius,  in  1822.  In 
all  times  and  countries,  indeed,  there  is  a 
striking  uniformity  in  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena; but  it  IB  most  singular  that 
Pliny,  although  giving  a  circumstantial 
detail  of  so  many  physical  facts,  and  en- 
larging upon  the  manner  of  his  uncle's 
death,  ana  the  ashes  which  fell  when  he 
was  at  StabisB,  makes  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  sudden  overwhelming  of  two 
large  and  populous  cities,  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  (q.  v.)  Tacitus,  the  friend 
and  contemporaiv  of  Pliny,  when  ad- 
verting, in  general  terms^  to  the  convul- 
sion, says  merely,  that  ^  cities  were  swal- 
lowed up  or  buried*'  {haustiB  aid  ohruUt 
nrb^s.  Hist  lib.  iX  It  does  not  appear 
that,  in  the  year  7d,  any  lava  flowed  from 
,  Vesuvius :  the  ejected  substances  appear 
to  have  consisted  entirely  of  sand  and 
fragments  of  older  lava.  In  1096,  the 
first  eruption  of  flowing  lava  occurred. 
A  secona  happened  in  1049,  and  a  third 
in  1138 ;  afleir  which  a  great  pause  en- 
sued of  168  years.  During  part  of  1301, 
earthauakes  had  succeeded  one  another 
with  fearful  rapidity ;  and  they  terminated 
at  bat  with  the  discharge  of  a  lava 
stream  fix>m  a  point  named  the  Canipo  del 
Arso,  not  fiur  fit>m  the  town  of  Ischia. 
This  lava  ran  quite  down  to  the  sea — a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  Its  sur&ce 
is  of  a  reddish-black  color;  and  it  is 
aknoBt  as  sterile,  after  a  period  of  five 
centuries,  as  if  it  had  cooled  down  yester- 


day. The  next  erupdon  occurred  in 
1306 ;  between  which  era  and  1631,  there 
was  only  one  other  (in  1500),  and  that  a 
slight  one.  During  tnis  interval,  a  mem* 
orable  event  occurred  in  the  Phlegreean 
fields — tlie  sudden  formation  of  a  new 
mountain  in  1538.  Frequent  earthquakes 
for  two  years  preceding  disturbed  the 
neij^hborhood  of  Pozzuoli ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  1538,  that  they  be^ 
came  alarming,  when  not  less  than  twen- 
ty shocks  were  experienced  in  twenty-four 
hours.  At  lengtn,  on  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  two  hours  after  sunset,  a 
gulf  opened  between  the  little  town  of 
Tripergola,  which  once  existed  on  the 
site  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,  and  the  baths  in 
its  suburbs,  which  were  much  fi«quented. 
A  large  fissure  approached  the  town  with 
a  tremendous  noise,  and  began  to  dis- 
charge pumice-stones,  blocks  of  unmelted 
lava,  and  ashes  mixed  with  water,  and, 
occasionally,  flames.  The  ashes  fell  in 
immense  quantities,  even  at  Naples.  The 
sea  retired  suddenly  for  two  hundred 
yards,  and  a  portion  of  its  bed  was  lefl  dry ; 
and  the  whole  coast  fivm  Monte  Nuovo 
to  beyond  Pozzuoli  was  upraised  to  the 
heiffht  of  many  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained permanenUy  elevated.  On  the 
third  of  October,  the  eruption  ceased,  so 
that  the  hill  Monte  Nuovo,  which  is  440 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  bay,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference  at  its  base, 
and  which  was  chiefly  thrown  up  in  a 
day  and  a  night,  was  accessible.  The 
depth  of  its  crater  is  421  feet  finom  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  so  that  its  bottom  is 
only  nineteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  For  nearly  a  century  after  the'  birtii 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  Vesuvius  still  continu- 
ed in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Bracini,  who 
viated  Vesuvius  not  lonff  before  the  eru]>- 
tion  of  1631,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  its  interior.  The  crater  was  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  one 
thousand  paces  deep.  Its  sides  were  cov- 
ered with  brush  wood,  and  at  the  bottom 
there  was  a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed. 
In  the  woody  parta,  wild  boars  frequenUy 
harbored.  But  at  length  these  forests 
and  msBv  plains  were  suddenly  con- 
Bumea— blown  into  the  air,  and  their 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1631,  seven  streams  of  lava  poured 
at  once  from  the  crater,  and  overflowed 
several  villages  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Great  floods  of 
mud  were  as  destructive  as  the  lava  it- 
self;  for  such  (as  often  bq>penB  during 
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these  catastrophes)  was  the  violence  of 
the  rains  produced  by  the  evolution  of 
aqueous  vapor,  that  torrents  of  water  de- 
scended the  cone,  and,  becoming  charged 
with  impalpable  volcanic  dust,  roUed 
along  loose  ashes,  acquiring  such  consist- 
ency as  to  deserve  the  appellation  of 
aqueous  lava.  A  brief  period  of  repose 
ensued,  which  lasted  omy  until  the  year 
1666,  from  which  time  to  the  present, 
there  has  been  a  constant  series  of  erup- 
tions, wish  rarely  an  interval  of  rest  ox- 
ceeding  ten  years.  The  modem  lavas 
of  Vesuvius  are  characterized  by  a  large 
proportion  of  augite.  When  they  are 
composed  of  this  mineral  and  feldspar, 
they  difier  in  composition  but  slightly 
fiom  many  of  the  trap-rocks.  (See  Trap,) 
They  are  oflen  porphyridc,  containing 
disseminated  crystals  of  augite,  leucite,  or 
some  other  mineral,  imbecmed  in  a  more 
earthy  base. ,  These  porphyritic  lavas  are 
often  extremely  compacL  In  the  lava 
currents  of  central  France  (those  of  Vive- 
rais),  the  uppermost  portion,  often  forty 
feet  or  more  in  thicxness,  is  an  amor- 
phous mass  passing  downwards  into  lava, 
irregularly  prismatic;  and  under  this 
there  is  a  foundation  of  regular  and  ver- 
tical columns^  in  that  part  of  the  current 
which  must  have  cooled  most  slowly. 
A  great  varie^  of  minerals  are  found  m 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma*  Au- 
gite, leucite,  feldspar,  mica,  olivine,  spec- 
iihir  iron,  idocrase,  garnet  and  sulphur 
are  roost  abundanL  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary £ict,  thaL  in  an  area  of  three  square 
miles  round  Vesuvius,  a  greater  number 
of  mineral  species  have  been  found  than 
in  any  spot,  of  the  same  dimensions,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ^obe.  Many  of  these 
are  peculiar  to  this  locality.  A  small 
part  of  the  ejected  matter,  however,  re- 
mains 06  near  to  the  volcanic  orifice.  A 
large  portion  of  sand  and  scoriee  is  borne 
by  the  v?inds  and  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding plains,  or  falls  into  the  sea ;  and 
much  more  is  swept  down  by  torrents 
into  the  deep  during  the  intervals,  often 
protracted  for  many  centuries,  between 
eruptions.  These  horizontal  deposits  of 
tunceous  matter  become  intermixed  with 
sediment  of  other  kinds,and  with  shells  and 
corals,  and,  when  afierwards  raised,  form 
rocks  of  a  mixed  character,  such  as  tufas, 
peperinos  and  volcanic  conglomerates, 
bemdea  the  ejections  which  mil  on  the 
cone,  and  that  much  greater  mass  which 
ftids  its  way  gradually  to  the  neighboring 
sea,  there  is  a  third  portion,  often  of  no  in- 
considerable thickniDes,  composed  of  allu- 
vions) apread  over  the  t^leys  and  plains,  at 
small  distances  from  the  volcano.  Im- 


mense volumes  of  aqueous  vapor  are 
evolved  from  a  crater  during  eruptions, 
and  often  for  a  long  time  subsequently  to 
the  discharge  of  scoriae  and  lava.  These 
vapors  are  condensed  in  the  cold  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  high  volcanic 
peak ;  and  heavy  rains  are  caused  some- 
times even  in  countries  where,  under 
other  circumstances,  such  a  phenomenon 
is  entirely  unknown.  The  floods  tlius 
occasioned  sweep  along  impalpable  dust 
and  light  scoriee,  till  a  current  of  mud  is 
produced,  which  is  often  more  dreaded 
than  an  igneous  stream,  from  the  greater 
velocity  with  which  it  moves.  After 
Vesuvius,  the  most  authentic  records  re- 
late to  iEtna,  which  rises,  near  the  sea,  in 
solitary  grandeur,  to  the  height  of  nearly 
15,000  feet,  the  mass  consisting  chiefly  of 
volcanic  matter  ^ected  above  the  sunace 
of  the  water.  The  base  of  the  cone  is 
eighty-seven  milea  JEtafi  appears  to 
have  been  in  activity  from  the  earliest 
times  of  tradition.  Thucydides  informs 
us  that  between  the  colonization  of  Sicily 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  coiniyiencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ^B.  C.  431),  three 
eruptions  had  occurred.  A  great  eruption 
occurred  in  the  year  1669.  The  lava,  afler 
having  overflowed  fourteen  towns  and  vil- 
some  having  a  population  of  between 
and  4000  inhabitants,  arrived,  at 
length,  at  the  walls  of  Catania.  These  had 
been  purposely  raised  to  protect  the  city ; 
but  the  burning  flood  accumulated  till  it 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  Ivhich  was 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  then  fell  in  a 
flery  cascade,  and  overwhehned  part  of 
the  city.  The  wall,  however,  was  not 
thrown  down,  but  was  discovered  long 
afterwards  by  excavations  made  in  the 
rock  by  the  prince  of  Biscari ;  so  that 
the  traveller  may  now  see  the  solid  lava 
curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart)  as  if 
still  in  the  very  act  of  falling.  This  irreat 
current  had  performed  a  course  of  fifteen 
miles,  before  it  entered  the  sea,  where  it 
was  still  600  yards  broad  and  40  feet  deep. 
A  gentieman  of  Catania,  named  Pappa- 
lardo,  desiring  to  secure  the  city  fi-om  the 
approach  of  the  threatening  torrent,  went 
out  with  a  party  of  fifty  men,  whom  he 
had  dressed  in  skins  to  prottet  them  from 
the  heat,  and  armed  with  iron  crows  and 
hooks.  They  broke  open  one  of  the  solid 
walls  which  flanked  the  current  near 
Belpasso,  and  immediately  ferth  issued  a 
rivulet  of  melted  matter,  which  took  the 
direction  of  Patern6 ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  that  tovim,  being  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  took  ujf>  arms,  and  put  a  stop  to 
further  operations.  In  1811,  the  ^preat 
crater  testified,  by  its  violent  detonauons, 
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that  the  lava  had  ascended  to  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  by  its  central 
duct.  A  violent  shock  was  then  felt,  and 
u  stream  broke  out  from  the  side  of  the 
cone,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  apesc 
Shortly  ader,  other  streams,  to  the  num- 
ber of  six,  broke  out  in  succession,  still 
lower  down  the  mountain,  but  all  in  the 
same  straight  line.'  In  1819,  three  large 
mouths  opened  very  near  those  which 
were  formed  in  the  eruptions  of  1811, 
from  which  flames,  red-hot  cinders  and 
sand  were  thrown  up,  with  loud  explo- 
sions. A  few  minutes  afterwards,  another 
mouth  opened  below,  from  which  flames 
and  smoke  issued;  and  finally,  a  fifth, 
lower  still,  whence  a  torrent  of  lava 
flowed,  which  spread  itself,  with  great 
velocity,  over  the  valley  Del  Bove.  This 
stream  flowed  two  miles  in  the  first  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  nearly  as  far  in  the 
succeeding  day  and  niffht  Aa  the  last 
example  of  modern  volcanic  eruptions, 
we  shall  mention  that  of  Jorullo,  in  Mex- 
ico, in  1759.  The  plain,  which  was  the 
site  of  the  eruption,  is  thirty-six  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and,  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption,  was  occupied  by  fertile  fields  of 
sugar-cane  and  indigo.  In  the  month 
of  June,  hollow  sounds,  of  an  alarming 
nature,  were  heard,  and  earthquakes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  for  two  months,  until, 
in  September,  flames  issued,  from  the, 
ground,  and  fragments  of  burning  rocks 
were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights.  Six 
volcanic  cones,  composed  of  scoriae  and 
fragmentary  lava  were  formed  on  the  line 
of  a  chasm  which  ran  in  the  direction 
from  north-north-east  to  south-sou^-west 
The  least  of  these  cones  was  300  feet  in 
height ;  and  Jorullo,  the  central  one,  was 
elevated  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  subsequent  eruption  of  Jorullo 
happened  in  1819,  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake.  The  city  of  Guanaxuato, 
distant  about  140  miles  firom  Jorullo;  was 
covered  with  ashes,  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches,  from  this  eruption.  During  the 
last  century,  about  fifty  eruptions  are  re- 
corded of  the  five  European  volcanoes, 
Vesuvius,  iEtna,  Volcano,  Santorin  and 
Iceland ;  but  many  beneath  the  sea,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  and  near  Iceland, 
may,  doubtless,  have  passed  unnoticed. 
If  some  of  them  produced  no  lava,  others, 
on  the  contrary,  like  that  of  Skoptar  Jo- 
kul,  in  1783,  poured  out  melted  matter 
for  five  or  six  years  consecutively.  Now, 
if  we  consider  the  active  volcanoes  of 
Europe  to  constitute  about  a  fortieth  part 
of  those  already  known  on  the  globe,  and 
calculate  that,  one  with  another,  they  are 


about  equal  in  activity  to  the  burning 
mountains  in  other  districts,  we  may  then 
compute  that  there  happen  on  the  earth 
about  2000  eruptions  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  or  about  twenty  every  year,  or 
one  in  eighteen  days.  However  incon- 
siderable, therefore,  may  be  the  superficial 
rocks,  which  the  operations  of  fire  pro- 
duce on  the  surfiice,  we  must  suppose 
the  subterranean  changes  now  constantly 
in  progress  to  be  on  me  grandest  scale. 
The  loftiest  volcanic  cones  must  be  insig- 
nificant when  contrasted  with  the  products 
of  fire  in  the  nether  regions.  One  of  the 
earhest  hypotheses  to  account  for  volcanic 
eruptions  is  that  which  attributes  them  to 
the  eructations  of  a  perpetual  central  fire, 
to  which,  however,  the  nature  of  the  lava, 
the  method  of  its  projection,  and,  above 
all,  the  known  laws  of  the  communication 
of  heat,  are  insurmountably  opposed.  The 
sudden  evolution  of  steam  has  also  fi:e- 
quently  been  resorted  to.  They  have  also 
been  referred  to  the  ignition  of  beds  of 
coal ;  and  Werner  supposed  that  the  fire 
thus  produced  fiised  the  circun\jacent 
rocks,  and  fi>rnied  lava.  Others  have  call- 
ed sulphur,  pyrites,  petroleum  and  bitu- 
men to  their  aid,  but  have  sought  in  vain 
fi>r  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  with- 
out which  these  conibuBtibles  could  not 
perform  their  required  part ;  and,  indeed, 
if  we  grant  an  unlimited  supply  of  that 
element,'the  projectile  force — ^the  vapor — 
still  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  Others 
have  imagined  a  great  dep6t  of  electric 
matter,  pent  up  in  certain  submarine  and 
subterranean  caverns,  and  occasional^ 
sallying  forth  to  fuse  and  blow  up  the 
surrounding  materials.  '  The  most  plau- 
sible theory  of  volcanoes  is  that  suggested 
by  sir  H.  Davy,  soon  after  he  had  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bodies.  Indeed,  it  enable  us,  in 
most  cases,  upon  just  principles  of  sound 
analogy,  to  explam  their  origin ;  for  lava 
consists  of  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies, 
ejected  m  intense  ignition ;  and  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  vapor,  with  explosions  of  hy^ 
drogen  gas,  with  the  production  of  nitro- 
^ ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  every  concom- 
itant circumstance  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  exist,  in  the  boweb  of  the 
earth,  masses  of  those  highly  inflammable 
metallic  lK>dies,  constituting  the  bases  of 
the  earths  and  alkalies;  and  these  and 
water  are  essential  requisites  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena  that  precMMle. 
accompany  and  follow  the  eruption  ot 
volcanoes:  they  may  be  referred  to,  as 
accounting  for  the  earthquakes,  the  ex- 
ptofliooa  and  the  gsaeous  products ;  and 
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^ley  are  the  only  agents,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  capable  of  fiilfilling  all 
the  requisites.  How  or  where  these 
bodies  exist,  at  what  depths,  in  what 
quantity,  and  how  accessible  to  water,  are 
questions  that  we  cannot  solve ;  but  it 
is  a  curious  &ct,  that  water  is  always 
found  connected  with  volcanoes.  Vesu- 
vius, iEtna  and  Hecla  are  upon  the  verge 
of  the  sea ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burn- 
ing mountains  of  the  Cordilleras  there  are 
lakes;  and  it  has  be^  observed,  that 
springs  and  lakes  suddenly  dry  up  pre- 
vious to  the  active  eruption  of  a  volcano. 

Volga.   (See  Wolga.) 

VoLHTKiA ;  a  government  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  between  the  governments 
of  Grodno  and  Podolia;  square  miles^ 
2dfl00 ;  population,  about  1,500,000.  While 
Poland  Yns  independent,  Volhynia  form- 
ed a  province  of  that  kingdom,  which 
bordered  with  the  Ulcraine  on  the  south- 
easL  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat 
and  rye,  and  its  pasture  lands  are  exten- 
sive; but  a  great  part  of  the  sur&ce  is 
forest  From  its  frontier  situation,  it  has 
often  been  exposed  to  the  evils  of  invasion. 
Smce  1793,  it  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  Russia.  Volhynia  wna  in  insuirection 
in  1831,  'but  shared  the  fate  of  Poland, 
when  that  unfortunate  country  was  a^in 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  victorious 
barbarians.   (See  Poland,  and  RussiaJ) 

VoLiTioif.   (See  WUlS 

VoLNET,  Constantino  Francis  Chasse- 
bcBuj^  count  de,  peer  of  France,  a  cele- 
brated French  writer,  was  bom  at  Craon, 
in  Brittany,  in  1755.  Inspired,  at  an 
early  age,  with  a  desire  to  visit  foreign 
countries  in  search  of  knowledge,  he  no 
sooner  became  master  of  a  small  patri- 
monial estate,  than  he  converted  it  into 
ey,  and  embarked  for  the  Levant, 
travelled  through  several  parts  of  Egypt 
and  Sjria,  and,  after  a  residence  for  some 
time  m  a  Maronite  convent  on  mount 
Libanns,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Oriental  languages,  returned  to  Franco, 
wtience  he  had  been  absent  more  than 
two  years.  The  fruits  of  his  inquiries 
appeared  in  his  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en 
I^ypU  (2  vols.,  BvoX  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  Dutch  and  German. 
This  work  procured  him  much  reputa- 
tion; and,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Auteuil,  near  Pans,  he  became  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  his  literary  contemporaries.  On 
ttie  convocation  of  the  states-general,  in 
1789,  Volney  was  elected  a  deputy  from 
the  Hen  etat  of  Anjou,  when  he  em- 
braced the  cause  of  lilierty,  and  frequently 


appeared  with  advantage  as  a  public 
speaker.  In  1791,  he  published  bis  de- 
istical  work,  entitled  Les  Ruines^  ou  Mi- 
ditations  8W  les  Rholvtiona  des  Empires. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions  of 
the  national  assembly,  he.  accompanied 
M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  Corsica,  where  he 
had  projected  some  agricultural  improve- 
ments. He  made  attempts  to  establish 
in  that  island  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  and  other  tropical  plants; 
but  he  was  unsuccessful.  Ketuming  to 
Paris,  he  suffered  persecution  under  tlie 
reign  of  terror ;  and,  after  ten  months'  im- 
prisonment, the  fall  of  Robespierre  re- 
stored him  to  liberty.  In  November, 
1794,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  normal  school ;  and  the  course 
of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  history 
which  he  delivered,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished and  translated  into  English,  added 
considerably  to  his  reputation.  In  1795, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  U.  States  of 
America ;  and  he  would  probably  have 
settled  in  America,  had  not  the  prospect 
of  a  vvar  vrith  France  induced  him  to 
return  home  in  the  spring  of  1798.  After 
the  revolution  which  elevated  Bonaparte 
to  the  consulship,  he  was  nominated  a 
senator ;  and  it  is  said  the  office  of  second 
consul  was  designed  fbr  him,  but  his  po- 
litical opinions  prevented  the  appoint- 
ment from  taking  place.  In  the  senate, 
he  cooperated  with  La,njuinai8,  Cabanis, 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  Collaud,  Clarat,  and 
others,  whose  influence  was  constantly 
exerted  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  After 
the  restoration,  Volney,  by  a  decree  of  the 
fourth  of  June,  1814,  was  designated  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  where 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  principles, 
always  appearing  among  the  ardent  de- 
fenders of  the  rights  of  the  nation.  His 
death  took  place  at  Paris,  in  1820.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
published  Simvli/ieation  des  Langues 
Orientalesj  ou  Miihode  nouveUe  et  facile 
cTapprendre  les  Langiies  Arabe,  Persane 
et  Torque,  avec  Us  Caradhres  Eurojpiens 
(1795,  8vo.);  Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  Sol 
des  Etats  Urns  d'Amirique  (1803, 2  vols., 
8vo.l  with  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Language 
of  tne  Miamis;  Ckrotiologie  d*Herodote 
cor\fornii  h  son  Terte  (1808,  2  vols.,  8vo.) ; 
Reckerches  nouveUes  sur  FHistoire  Jtn- 
cienne  (1814—1815,  3  vols.,  8vo.).  His 
(Euwes  completes,  with  his  Life,  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1821,  in  8  vols. 

VoLPATO,  Giovanni,  an  engraver,  bom  at 
Ba8sano,in  1733,  spent  his  early  3'earsin  ex- 
ecuting drawings  for  embroidery.  Having 
acquired  the  use  of  the  burin,  without  any 
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instruction,  be  afterwards  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  executed  en^vines,  in  con- 
nexion with  Bartolozzi,  for  Wagner,  a 
picture  dealer,  and  finally  left  Venice  for 
Rome.  Here  a  society  of  amateurs,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Ercole  Bonajuti, 
had  been  fonftied  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing engravings  of  RapnaeVs  works  in 
the  Vatican.  The  drawings  of  the 
Spanish  painter  La  Veja,  in  eighty  sheets, 
which  had  been  prepared  bv  a  labor  of 
three  vears  for  caroinal  Sjlvio  Valenti, 
and  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the 
cardinal  Luigi  Valenti  to  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, were  made  the  basis  of  this  work. 
Volpato  was  employed  in  its  execution, 
and  soon  became  distinguished  among 
the  artists  connected  with  him.  The  six 
sheets  executed  by  him  are  of  the  high- 
est merit  Thev  reproduce,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible in  a  small  space,  the  impression  of 
the  original,  and  prove  how  fully  the  art- 
ist appreciated  the  pictorial  merits  of 
those  great  paintings,  by  his  masterly 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.  The 
most  skilful  union  of  the  burin  with  the 
dry-point  could  alone  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  this  difficult  task  in  a  work 
of  such  extent  The  publication  of  Ra- 
phael's loggie  and  arabesques  placed  Vol- 
pato at  Uie  head  of  a  school  of  design, 
and  save  him  the  honor  of  having  ren- 
dered the  productions  of  that  great  mas- 
ter more  generally  known,  and  of  having 
awakened  a  purer  taste  among  engravers. 
Accuracy  or  execution,  and  attention  to 
the  pictorial  effect,  so  fiir  as  it  depends 
not  upon  coloring,  but  upon  light  and 
shade,  are  the  distin^ishing  meriis  of 
his  school,  from  which  proceeded  Ra- 
phael Morghen  (q.  v.),  at  furst  the  pupil, 
afterwards  the  friend,  and  finally  the  son- 
in-law  of  Volpato.  Gavin  Hamilton,  the 
companion  or  his  Socratic  suppers,  at 
which  Canova  also  used,  to  be  present, 
was  not  without  influence  upon  the  taste 
of  the  artist.  Volpato  died  m  1803,  and 
Canova  honored  the  memory  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor  by  a  relief,  which 
is  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  church  of  the 
Apostles  in  Rome. 

V  OLSci ;  an  Ausonian  tribe,  which  re- 
sided, before  the  foundation  of  BLome,  in  the 
ancient  Latium  (now  Campagna  di  Roma\ 
They  had  a  republican  government  Livy 
calls  them  the  eternal  enemies  of  Rome. 
Their  principal  city  was  Antium,  the  ru- 
ins of  which  are  to  l)e  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cape  Anf^io.  Corioli,  from 
which  Coriolanu^  derived  his  surname, 
was  another  city  of  theirs.  After  having 
several  times  endangered  the  Roman 


state,  they  were  conquered,  and  diflapp^ap- 
ed  from  history,  like  the  other  tribes  of 
Latium. 

VoLTA,  Alessandro,  descended  from  a 
respectable  family  of  Como^  was  bom  in 
that  place,  in  1745,  and  died  there  in 
1827.  Whik  pursuing  his  studies  at  Co- 
mo,  he  displaved  not  less  inclination  for 
the  poetic  art  than  for  the  severe  sciences, 
and  composed  a  fine  Latin  poem  upon 
physics.  But  he  soon  after  devoted  him- 
self enturely  to  physical  inquiries,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fiune  in  two 
treatises,  published  in  1769  and  1771,  in 
which  he  gave  a  description  of  a  new 
electrical  machine.  In  1774,  Volta  be- 
came rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Como, 
and  professor  of  f^vsics,  and,  in  1779, 
was  transferred  to  Pavia.  Here  he  oc- 
cupied himself  entirely  with  electrical 
researches.  He  had  previouslv  (1777) 
invented  the  electrophorus,  and  his  in- 
vention of  the  electroscope  was  also  an 
important  improvement  (See  13ec<rt(%.) 
His  obser^'ations  upon  the  bubbles  which 
arise  from  stagnant  water,  led  him  also  to 
some  valuable  discoveries  in  regard  to 
gases.  The  electrical  pistol,  the  eudiom- 
eter, the  lamp  with  inflammable  air,  the 
electrical  conaenser,  and  other  inventions, 
are  among  his  claims  to  renown.  He 
next  tum^  his  attention  to  some  of  the 
atmospherical  phenomena,  as  the  nature 
of  haiV&c,  and  subsequently  increased 
his  reputation  by  the  disoovery  of  the 
Voltaic  pile  (see  Galvanisni\  and,  in  1782, 
made  a  tour  through  France,  Germany, 
England  and  Holland,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  treated  with  great  respect  bv  Hal- 
ler,  Joseph  II  and  Voltaire.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  he  introduced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  pouito  into  Lombardy.  In 
1794,  he  received  the  Copleian  medal 
fix)m  the  royal  society  of  London,  on  ac- 
count of  his  paper  upon  the  condenser; 
and,  in  1801,  his  electric  apparatus  at- 
tracted so  much  notice  in  France  that  the 
first  consul  made  him  a  present  of  6000 
francs.  He  was  subsequently  deputy 
from  the  university  of  Pavia  to  the  con- 
sulta  held  at  Lyons,  and  Najpoleon  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  cross  or  the  le^n 
of  honor,  and  the  order  of  the  iron 
crown.  In  1815,  the  emperor  Francis  ap- 
pointed him  director  of  the  philosophical 
mculty  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  As  a 
man,  Volta  was  simple,  modest  and  reli- 
gious, a  good  father  and  citizen.  Antino- 
ri  edited  a  collection  of  his  worics  (Open 
di  VoUa,  Florence,  1816, 5  vol8.iand  pro- 
fessor Zuccala  published  a  eulogy  upon 
him  (Elogio  di  FoUa)  in  1827. 
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Voltaic  Pile.   (See  Gahanim.) 

VoLTAiKE,  Francis  Marie  Arouet  de. 
If  any  man  ever  sbowed  the  natural  sov- 
ereignty of  the  intellect,  and  its  superiori- 
ty to  all  earthly  splendor,  it  was  this  dis- 
tinguished man,  who,  in  a  nation,  and 
at  a  time,  when  the  learned  and  scientific 
were  considered  in  the  liffht  of  upper  do- 
mestics of  the  great,  undertook  to  secure 
for  them  an  independent  station.  His  in- 
fluence was  (elt  throughout  Europe ;  and 
never  did  a  man,  by  the  force  of  his  writ- 
ings, obtain  such  power  over  his  nation. 
Voltaire  was  bom  at  Chatenay,  near  Par- 
is, Feb.  20,  1694.  His  fother,  Francis 
Arouet,  notaiy  of  the  Chlitelet,  and  finaUy 
treasurer  of  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
poflsened  considerable  property,  so  that 
ne  vnis  enabled  to  ffive  his  son  an  excel- 
lent education.  Voltaire  received  his 
iint  instruction  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of 
Loais  XIV.,  under  Porte  and  Le  Jay. 
Here  he  displayed  talents  which  warrant- 
ed the  highest  expectations.  In  his  thiid 
year  he  was  able  to  repeat  the  fables  of 
La  Fontaine,  and,  somewhat  later,  recited, 
from  meroonr,  a  poem  of  Rousseau  {La 
MoUade),  before  the  celebrated  Ninon  de 
l^Encloe,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  talent  of  the  boy,  that  she  left  him  a 
legacy  of  3000  livres  to  purchase  a  library. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  family  name  to 
the  eldest  son,  and  therefore  assumed 
that  name  which  has  since  become  so  fa- 
mom.  His  father  wished  to  see  him  a 
lawyer  and  advocate ;  but  his  love  of  liter- 
ature and  general  study  did  not  allow  him 
kmg  to  devote  himself  to  the  law.  He 
wrote  poetiy  continually,  and  cultivated 
his  talents  m  the  company  of  men  of 
much  accomplishment  and  wit,  but  of 
little  principle;  such  as  Chaulieu,  the 
marquis  de  la  Fare,  marshal  Villars,  the 
iraiid  prior  of  Vendome,  the  prince  of 
Conti,  and  others.  Here  he  caught  the 
tone  of  polished  society  which  distin- 
gniriies  his  writing  and  which  greatly 
contributed  to  his  mfluence.  His  father 
was  diipleased  with  his  mode  of  life,  and 
entreated  the  marquis  of  Cbateauneu^ 
French  minister  to  Holland,  to  take  the 
yoimg  Vohuie  with  him  as  a  page.  He 
consented ;  but  Voltaire  fell  in  love  with 
the  daufffater  of  madame  Noyer,  a  refu- 
gee in  Holland,  and  was  therefore  sent 
back  to  his  fiimily.  His  fhther  would  re- 
ceive him  into  ftvor  aoain  only  on  condi- 
tion of  his  resuming  the  study  of  the  law. 
A  friend  of  his  fiitber,  monsieur  Gaumar- 
tin^  at  length  released  him  from  the  ne- 
eessi^  of  punning  this  study,  by  oflfering 


him  a  quiet  residence  on  his  estate,  where 
Voltaire  became  intimate  with  the  elder 
Caumartin,  who  awakened  in  him  a  great 
admiration  of  Heniy  IV,  and  of  Sully, 
and  gave  him  a  lively  idea  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  Hence  originated  the 
Henriade  and  the  SUcU  de  Lords  XIV, 
In  1716,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile, 
on  the  charge  of  having  written  a  satire 
against  the  government.  He  remained 
in  confinement  a  year  and  a  half,  and,  in 
this  situation^  planned  a  poem  upon  the 
leaffue,  the  r^nilt  of  which  was  the  Hen- 
riade. He  likewise  improved  his  tragedy 
(ESdhuSf  which  was  brouffht  upon  the  stage 
in  1718,  and  was  performed  forty-five 
times  in  one  year.  Meanwhile,  the  poet 
had  been  released  from  prison  in  conse- 
quence of  the  real  author  of  the  satire 
having  disclosed  himself,  but  had  been 
banished  from  Paris.  Now,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  regent,  the  duke  of 
Orieans,  being  delighted  with  the  (Eidi- 
pu8,  he  was  allowed  to  return.  His  foth^r 
nimself  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  rep- 
resentation of  this  play,  that  he  embraced 
his  son  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  from 
this  time  lefl  him  to  his  own  inclination. 
Voltaire  now  foil  passionately  in  love  with 
the  marchioness  of  Villars,  so  that  his  at- 
tention was  withdrawn,  for  a  time,  from 
poetry ;  but,  having  recovered  from  this 
passion,  he  wrote  the  play  of  ArUmirey 
which  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  after- 
wards brought  upon  the  stage,  in  1725, 
under  the  name  of  M€arianne,  when^it 
met  with  much  applause,  and  was  often 
repeated.  In  1723,  he  accompanied  mad- 
ame de  Rupelmonde  to  Brtissels,  where 
he  became  acquainted' with  Jean  Baptiste 
Rousseau ;  but  tlie  characters  of  the  two 
were  so  different,  that  their  acquaintance 
terminated  in  a  complete  separation.  In 
1723,  Voltaire  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  Henriade^  which,  about  this  period,  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London,  under 
the  name  of  the  League,  but  without  the 
consent  of  Voltaire,  and  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state.  The  president  H^nault,  and 
other  friends,  disturbed  him  so  much  by 
their  criticisms  upon  this  production,  that 
he  threw  it  into  the  fire.  U^nault  snatch- 
ed it  out,  with  these  words :  **  Your  poem 
is  like  your  hero:  notwithstanding  his 
fiiults,  he  was  a  mat  king,  and  the  best 
of  men."  In  1726^  Voltaire  was  again 
imprisoned,  at  the  a^e  of  thirty-two 
years,  in  the  tfastile.  He  had  offended 
the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  a  proud  young 
nobleman,  who,  in  consequence,  caused 
him  to  be  beaten  by  his  servant.  Voltaire 
now  learned  to  fence,  and  challenged  the 
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chevalier,  whose  relations  thereupon  {m*o- 
cured  an  order  for  his  imprisonment  At 
the  end  of  six  months,  ne  was  released 
at  the  intercession  of  the  marchioness  de 
Prie,  the  favorite  of  the  regent,  who  ad- 
mired his  poetical  talents;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  went 
to  England,  where  his  I&nriade  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  at  the  reouest  of 
king  Greorffc  I  and  the  {NrincesB  or  Wales. 
From  this  he  obtained  considerable  emol- 
ument He  became  acquainted  with 
many  men  of  rank,  and  disringuiahfi 
scholars,  but  gave  such  license  to  his  ^t, 
that  it  is  said  Pope's  mother  was  some- 
times driven  awav,  by  his  conversation, 
from  her  son's  table.  In  1728,  he  received 
permission  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
put  his  acquisitions  into  a  lottery.  By 
this,  as  well  as  by  other  fortunate  specu- 
lations (be  traded  under  the  name  of  Dti 
Moulin,  and  sent  shifis  to  Africa),  he  ob- 
tained great  wealth,  so  that,  after  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  estates  of  his  &ther 
and  brother,  his  income  amounted  to 
nearly  130,000  livres,  which  he  employed 
in  a  praiseworthy  manner :  he  particular- 
ly aided  youthful  Uterary  talent  In  1730, 
he  brought  the  tragedy  of  Brutus  upon 
the  stage;  but,  notwithstanding  much 
merit,  it  did  not  please  universally.  His 
talent  for  dramatic  poetry  was  even 
doubted ;  and  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte 
advised  him  not  to  employ  his  genius 
any  more  in  this  manner.  His  answer 
was  the  Zaire,  a  play,  which  produced 
a  deep  and  universal  impression,  and  is 
still  a  favorite  on  the  French  stage. 
He  afterwards  attacked  the  pretensions  of 
the  church  with  such  vehemence,  in  his 
Lettres  pkUoaopkiques,  that  the  parliament 
of  Paris  condemned  the  book  to  be  burnt; 
and  an  order  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  author.  He  therefore  passed  some 
years  in  concealment  at  Cirey,  near  Yassi, 
in  Champagne,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  mistress 
of  the  estate,  the  marchioness  du  Chat- 
elet  (q.  v.),  and  wrote  his  EUmens  de  la 
Philo8oph%e  deJVewton,  to  make  his  coun- 
trymen acquainted  with  the  great  discov- 
eries of  the  English  philosopher.  He 
wished,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  exhibit  the 
Briareus  in  miniature.  But  scientific 
labors  were  by  do  means  so  well  adapted 
to  his  powers  as  the  culture  of  the  bdUs- 
lettres.  He  soon  returned  to  poetry,  and 
wrote,  in  1736,  his  Msire,  and,  in  1741, 
his  Mohammed.  The  attacks  in  the  last 
upon  fanaticism  displeased  the  clergy, 
and,  by  the  advice  of^  the  minister,  carai- 
nal  Fleury,  he  withdrew  the  piece ;  yet  it 


was  aAerwards  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pop«  himself  (Benedict  XIVl 
and  has  remained  upon  the  stage  witn 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best  French 
productions  of  its  kind.  His  Mhrope  (17431 
was  the  firstFrench  drama  which  producea 
a  strong  ef!ect  without  the  aid  of  love.  On 
the  representation  of  this  piece,  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  calling  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  writer.  &fore  this  time, 
Voltaire  had  gained  the  favor  of  the  court 
by  a  political  service.  He  corresponded 
with  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards Frederic  the  Great,  who  had  a 
great  fondness  for  French  literature. 
When  Frederic  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1740,  an  alliance  with  him  was  considered 
desirable.  Voltaire  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
and  discovered  the  fiiH>und  upon  which 
Frederic  had  declined  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  him.  The  aUiance  was 
concluded  as  soon  as  France  had  declared 
herself  against  Austria.  Voltaire  now  de- 
sired, as  the  reward  of  his  services,  some 
marks  of  fiivor  from  the  court,  to  fiicilitate 
his  admission  to  the  academy,  which  had 
been  opposed  by  his  numerous  enemies. 
He  was  therefore  invited  to  compose  a 
piece  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of  the  dauphin,  and  wrote  the  Princess  of 
Navarre.  The  piece  was  approved,  if 
not  by  the  public,  at  least  by  the  court; 
and  his  reward  was  the  place  ofgentS- 
homme  ordinaire^  and  historian  of  France. 
As  such,  he  planned  a  history  of  the  then 
existing  war  of  1741.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1746  that  he  received  a  place 
in  the  academy.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  persecutCNl  with  lampoons  of  all 
kinds,  so  that  he  withdrew,  with  raadame 
du  Chatelet,  to  the  court  of  kin^  Stanis- 
laus, at  Luneville.  During  this  time  were 
produced  his  tragedies  ShrdnamSy  Orestea, 
BndRome  Sauvie,  the  subject  of  which 
was  the  conspiracy  of  Catihne.  After  the 
death  of  madame  du  Chatelet,  in  1749^ 
Voltaire  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
tributed much  to  form  the  celebrated  actor 
Lekain.  Frederic  the  Great  had  hitherto 
vainly  invited  him  to  Potsdam ;  but  being 
told  that  Frederic  had  called  Amaud  the 
rising  and  him  the  setting  sun,  his  self- 
love  was  so  much  touched  that  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  exclaimed,  *^Frederic  may 
j  udge  of  affiuTB  of  state,  but  not  of  me ! 
Yes ;  I  will  go  and  show  him  that  I  am 
not  setting  yet"  He  went  to  Potsdam  in 
June,  1750.  Frederic  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  distinction :  in  a  moment  of 
enthunasm,  he  even  kissed  his  hand. 
Voltahpe  occupied  an  apartment  under 
that  of  the  king,  with  pemuasion  to  vint 
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him  «ft  oeitein  hoims^  and  had  a  table  and  ni^ied  like  a  petty  prince  amosig  bis 

equipage  at  hiaeoHunand.  He  spent  e^ery  aufajects.    Here  he  erected  a  new  and 

-day  tmo  houn  with  the  king,  and  revised  :elegant  ohurch,  with  the  inscriptiMi  Dto 

Jbis  Uleiraiy  productions,  when,  as  he  him-  arexU  VvUain.   A  decided  enemy  of  tyr- 

aelf  said,  ab  never  idled  to  pnise  the  anny  and  oppression,  he  afTorded  aid  and 

axiod,  and  :^uiet^  to>  strike  out  the  bad.  protection  to  many  persecuted  peraons; 

But  this  fnendship  continued  hardly  a  among  others,  to  the  lamily  of  Jean  Galas, 

jear.    A  oniaml  between  Maupertuis,  who  had  fidlni  a  victim  to  fanaticism.  At 

pfesident  «f  the  Berlin  acsdenoy,  and  a  'that  time,  he  wrote  his  masterly  treatise 

mathenaatician  aamed  Konig^  in  which  >upon  tderstion.   The  granddaughter  of 

Voltaire  took  part,  drew  upon  him  the  .the  groat  Comaille  also  experienced  bis 

displeasure  of  ftedeiic,  who  caused  his  bounty.   In  the  numerous  writings  which 

■ftafrw,  a  aotiie  upon  Msiipeituis,  to  he  ihe  composed  in  tbis  retroat,  his  free  spirit 

humt  in  the  presence -of  the  writer,  and  empkyyed  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  and 

sent  him  his  diemissiQii.   Vokaire  return-  the  boldest  eloquence,  against  atl  wiiich 

iOd  to  the.  king  the  chamberlain*s  key  and  eonumvened  his  ideas  of  freedom  and  in- 

the  cross  of  the  order  which  had  -been  dependance.  To  the  clergy  he  was  par- 

ooBferred  an  him,  with  some  verses,  in  4iculariy  hostile,  on  account  of  their  intd- 

wlooh  he  compared  himself  to  a  lover  eronee  and  persecuting  spirit.   But  be 

who  aends  back  the  poitrait  of  his  mis-  eiften  iiijured  the  cause  of  religion  itKlf 

Iress;  but  the  king  soon  restored  ^em.  vrfaile  he  attacked  its  servants.   His  mo- 

'Vokafane  now  made  a  visit  to  the  ducheas  trres, -moreover,  were  not  always  of  the 

af  iGotha.  During  hia  <abBeDce,  Mauper-  hifffaest  kind.   In  1757,  the  fket  edition 

tuis  aueceeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  ofhis  worits  appeared,  prepared  under  his 

fiwor  of  die  king,  end  he  concluded  to  own  eye.  It  reconciled  him  with  Fred- 

vetnm  ^to  France.    When  he  reached  eric  the  Great.   This  monarch  renewed 

FrmkdSan  on  the  Maine,  he  was  stopped  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  and 

by  .order  of  Fredeik,  because  he  bad  sent  him  his  own  bust,  of  porcelain,  widi 

4vith  him  various  productions  of  the  kin^,  the  inscription  Viro  immmiaK,   The  em- 

wfao  .feared  that  he- would  use-^m  to  hm  tpress  GatWine  of  Russia  sent  hhn,  Hke- 

prejudice.   He  vm  likevrise  compelled  -wise,  fli>lendid  presents,  accompanied  by 

Id  resign  the  cbambeikin's  key,  his  order,  the  most  flattering  letters.   In  return  for 

and  his  promise  of  a  penmon  of  522,000  an -ivory  box,  made  by  heraeHJ  and  ibr  her 

livrsa.    The  Iweach  Mtween  Frederic  instruetioBS  (prepared  for  the  direction  of 

and  Voltairo  was  now  ifveparable.   Vol-  a  law  commission  which  she  'bad  insti- 

taire  wished  to  reside  in  Paris;  but  bis  tutedVhe  sent.her  a  bracelet  netted  by  bis 

PueeOe  tFOri^ana  had  excited  so  much  <»wn  hands.  In  1760,  a  medal  was  stamp- 

diflfilaasure,  that  he  vras  not  allowed  to  ed  in  honor  of  him,  the  inscription  on 

lemsin  in  the  capital.  He  now  resided  for  which  was  a  verse  taken  from  the  Henri- 

some  yeara  at  Oolmar,  where  he  wrote  ade :  II  &te  mtx  tiaHons  U  handtau  de  rer- 

the  Orphan  of  China,  and  bought  a  couii-  -rmr*    Some  French  literati,  together 

liy«eat  in  the  neif^borhood  of  Geneva,  with  Firederic,  erected  a  statue  to  him, 

J^eanJacquee  Rousseau  sent  him  his  well-  with  the  inscription  Statue  trigie  h  Vd- 

known  treatise  which  had  gained  the  taire  pear  les  kommes  de  kttres  ses  compa- 

prize  of  the  academy  of  Dijon.   Voltairo  inofes ;  and  Louis  XV  said,   He  deserves 

returned  him  an  answer  which,  among  h:"    AH  strangers  of  distinction  who 


fi^winff  sentence :  "  When  I  read  your  esteem  for  this  remarkable  man.  Joseph 

trsatiae,  I  desire  to  creep  i^on  all-fours."  II  only  did  not  visit  him.  Nevertheless, 

This  ridicule  made  the  author  of  Etidte  Voltairo  was  by  no  means  happy.  Too 

his  irreconcUable  enemy.    Soon  after,  much  accustomed  to  the  constant  adraira- 

Voliairo  took  part  in- the  political  conten-  tion  of  the  world,  he  soon  became  wearv 

tiona  then  prevailing  in  Geneva  ;  and,  ofhis  quiet  life,  and  went,  even  in  his  ad- 

baving  become  involved  in  diroutes  with  vanced  age  (Februaiy,  1776),  once  moro 

many  of  the  principal  people,  he  thouffht  to  Paris.   Hero  be  found  many  admirers, 

it  beat  to  leave  the  place.   He  theroforo  who  adored  him,  and  many  bitter  ene- 

purofaased  the  estate  of  Ferney,  in  the  Pays  mies.   He  was  sensible  of  the  dislike  en- 

de  Gex,  whero  he  resided  the  rest  of  bis  tertained  towards  him ;  and,  therofore, 

life,  with  hifl  niece,  madame  Denis.  He  when  stopped  by  the  officers  of  the  cu»- 

drow  manufiicturora,  and  other  settlers,  toms,  with  the  inquiiy  if  be  had  any  con- 

ioto  bis  district,  obuiined  for  them,  through  trahand  goods  with  him,  he  replied,  No, 

Ids  influence,  important  advantages,  and  no ;  thero  is  nothing  contraband  here  but 


many  flattering  remarks,  contained 
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myself.''  The  inqaiiy  of  the  king,  on  hki 
arrival,  if  the  decree  of  the  parliament 
was  still  in  force  against  bim,  made  him 
anxious ;  but  nothing  further  was  done  to 
molest  him.  The  French  academy  sent 
three  of  their  members  to  welcome  him, 
though,  in  similar  cases,  it  was  customary 
to  send  but  one.  The  actors  waited  upon 
him  in  a  body:  ''We  have  come,"  said 
they,  to  beseech  ^ou  to  inspire  us  with 
your  odes."  "I  hve  only  for  you  and 
through  you"  was  his  answer — a  proof 
that  he  considered  his  dramas  as  his  chief 
productions ;  and,  in  truth,  dramatic 
works  were  his  last  labors.  He  wrote  his 
Tancrhdt  in  the  sbcty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
The  calls  upon  him  were  so  constant  that 
he  felt  himself  oppressed  by  them.  ^  I 
am  suffocated,"  said  he,  but  it  is  with 
rqses."  Franklin  came,  with  his  ^rand- 
.  son,  to  see  Voltaire:  **My  son,"  said  he, 
^  fidl  upon  your  knees  before  this  great 
man."  Voltaire  cave  the  boy  his  Mess- 
ing, with  the  words  God  and  freedom." 
He  had  brought  with  him  a  new  tragedy, 
hhu^  which  was  performed  on  the  16th 
of  May.  The  royal  fiunily  was  present, 
and  the  piece  was  received  with  unbound- 
ed applause.  The  French  academy  sent 
him  their  gratnlations  on  this  occasion, 
and  placed  his  bust  by  the  side  of  Cor- 
neille.  At  the  sixth  representation,  he 
came  into  the  theatre ;  and,  when  he  had 
sat  down  in  his  box,  a  player  entered,  and 
presented  him  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  and, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  his  bust 
was  also  crowned  in  the  theatre.  All 
these  excitements,  together  with  incessant 
literaiy  labors,  and  me  change  from  his 
accustomed  manner  of  life,afiected  his 
health  so  much  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  live  much  longer.  He  perceiv- 
ed this  plainly :  I  have  come  to  Paris," 
he  said,  to  find  my  glory  and  my  grave." 
He  could  not  sleep ;  and  a  large  dose  of 
opium,  which  he  took  without  the  advice 
of  his  physician,  is  thought  to  have  has- 
tened his  death.  When  his  tenants  heard 
of  his  sickneds,  they  wished  to  go  to  Pai^ 
is,  and  cany  him,  in  a  litter,  to  Femer. 
He  resided  in  Paris  with  the  man^uis  de 
Villette.  The  latter  sent  to  the  prmcipal 
cleigyman  of  Sl  Sulpipe,  to  induce  him 
to  beg  Voltaire  to  submit  to  the  ceremony 
whi<£  Catholic  Christians  undeigo  on 
leaving  the  world.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  have  been  related  differently ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  died  without 
receiving  the  sacrament,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  a^^  Majr  90, 1778.  The 
archbishop  of  Paris  is  said  to  have  denied 
the  corpse  Christian  burial;  and  it  was 


therefore  interred  secredy  at  Sbelli^rea,  a 
Bemardine  abbey,  between  No^nt  and 
Troyes.  By  a  decree  of  thenauonal  as- 
sembly (1791  \  his  remains  were  placed  in 
the  Pantheon,  in  Paris,. near  those  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau  and  other  great  men. — ^The  ex- 
terior of  Voltaire  was  quite  charaderisdc 
In  his  countenance,  as  has  been  saidt 
there  was  a  mixture  of  the  eagle  and  the 
monkey ;  and,  in  character,  he  united  the 
boldness  of  the  one  with  something  of  the 
malice  of  the  other.  He  was  impetuous^ 
irritable,  sensitive,  but  also  mild,  oompas- 
nonate,  benevolent,  cheerful,  aiid  lively 
fit>m  principle.  With  noble  views  and 
principles,  nis  actions  were  not  always 
the  most  praiseworthy ;  and  many  of  lus 
good  deeds  did  not  flow  from  the  purest 
sources.  He  had  something  vaciilatinjg 
in  his  character ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
hatred  of  prejudice,  he  fi^uendy  bowed 
to  it  in  a  manner  whidi  did  him  litde 
honor.  From  vanity  he  flattered  the 
great,  and  oflen  souffht  their  company  for 
uie  same  reason.  His  fiune  did  not  be- 
come great  till  after  his  retirement  fixMn 
court  He  was  too  selfish  to  inspire  love, 
and  avarice  is  said  to  have  had  much  as- 
cendency over  him.  Yet  he  was,  in  his 
latter  years,  the  fiiend  of  the  poor,  and 
the  protector  of  the  oppressed.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  admirers,  he  gained  no 
firiend.  He  had  great  talents,  but  not  an 
elevated  character;  and  his  writings  want 
the  charm  which  only  a  great  smil  can 
giye.  Nevertheless,  he  often  acted  nobly. 
The  abb6  Desfontaines,  to  whom  he  had 
showii  much  kindness,  published,  without 
any  authority,  an  edition  of  the  HemnatU 
from  a  verv  imperfect  manuscripL  Des- 
fontaines  became  unfortunate,  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  Voltaire  became 
again  his  benefactor.  Being  arrested  on 
account  of  a  dishonorable  accusation,  the 
abb6  owed  to  Voltaire's  influence  with 
madam  de  Prie  his  freedom,  his  honor, 
and  perhaps  his  life.  Desfontaines  rec- 
ompensed this  favor  by  a  severe  criticism 
and  a  bitter  lampooiL  To  a  peasant,  de- 
prived, by  an  uiyust  sentence,  of  his  land, 
who  appued  to  Voltaire  for  assistance,  he 
fSBiYe  SSDOO  livres,  and  invited  him  to  settle 
m  Feroey.  In  company,  Voltaire  was 
furreeable,  polite,  and  a  complete  courtier. 
Tne  activitv  of  his  temperament  was  so 
great  that  he  often  labored  all  niffat. 
£ven  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  worked 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  Among  his  works, 
bis  dramas  hold  the  first  place.  He  is  the 
worthy  rival  of  Racine  and  ComeiUe,and 
his  pieces  are  still  favorites  with  the 
French.  Notwithstanding  his  great  wit, 
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iNxwierer,  Voltaire  ma  not  distingfrished  Inhed  an  edhion  of  Vohaire's  works,  in 

in  comedy.    The  Henriade  lias  roany  70  volumes.  A  tolerably  complete,  but  per- 

itriking  passages,  but  wants  true  epic  haps  not  entirely  impartial  review  of  the 

charadunrs,  and  is  faulty  in  its  plan.  Among  numerous  literary  contests  of  Voltaire,  is 

his  historical  works,  the  SiMe  de  Lows  given  in  the  TeMeauphUomkique  de  VEb" 

XlVei  XV,  and  the  fiufotre  dt  Charie$  pnideM.de  VoUaire  (Geneva,  1771). 

XU,  the Egmd  surVHittaire  fMrcde^mar  le$  Voltxrra  ;  a  town  of  Tuscany,  twen- 

Mmarg  ei  VEsprit  des  JVhtion«,  abound  in  ^-four  miles  south-west  of  Florence,  with 

penetrating  views.  His  merits  are  not  those  5000  inhabitants.   It  is  the  see  of  a  bish- 

of  thorough  investigation,  but  of  striking  op,  and  has  a  public  seminary  of  educa^ 

and  happy  description,  and  sagacious  ob-  tion.   The  ancient  Volatem  was  one  of 

servation.  His  prevailing  defect  is  the  ex-  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  £truria,  and 

aggerated  esdmation  of  the  superiori^  of  had  100,000  inhabitantB.   Some  Etruscan 

the  French  over  other  modem  nations,  monuments  still  remain :  among  these 

His  philosophical  romances,   treatises,  are  its  walls,  with  a  gate,  dedicated  to 

smaller  poems,  narratives,  dialogues,  &c.,  Hercules ;  and  the  fish-pond,  constructed 

show  a  comprehensive  spirit,  and  great  ofenormous  blocks  of  stone.  (See  Efrurio.) 

leheity  of  execution.   In  the  department  Volume  (Eatin  volumen).  The  volume 

of  fugitive  pieces,  he  is  unique.    As  a  of  a  body  has  reference  to  the  space 

praae  writer,  he  is  unequalled,  so  beauti-  which  it  occupies.  To  have  a  correct  idea 


pious  his  wit.  Among  all  the  French  wri-  in  a  liquid,  which  neither  changes  nor 

ten^  he,  perhaps,  displays,  in  the  fullest  penetrates  iL   If  it  is  now  taken  out,  and 

degree,  the  peculiarities  of  his  nation,  we  add  new  liquid,  to  raise  the  contents 

The  accomplished  marchioness  du  Chato-  of  the  vessel  as  high  as  they  were  when 

let,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  his  inti-  the  body  was  immersed,  the  amount  of 

mate  friend :  hence  the  Lettres  inidiUs  de  the  newly-added  liquid  will  give  us  the 

la  Marq,  du  ChttdH  H  SuppUment  h  la  volume  of  the  body.    Thus  we  have  a 

CorrttfSmdanee  de  VoUaire  avee  le  Roi  de  rimple  means  of  ascertaining  the  volume 

FruMe,  eie^  avec  dee  ^ToUe  hitior,  (Paris,  of  small  bodies,  the  iire^lanty  of  which 

1818)9  is  An  important  addition  to  his  hi-  presents  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  de- 

ography. — See  LaViede  Voltaire  par  Otm-  temiining  it  by  ordinary  means.  Volume 

iarcet;  also  La  VU  de  VoUaire  par  M,  must  not  be  confounded  with  moM.  On 

[Mercier]  (Geneva,  1788);  Examen  des  the  volume  also  depends  the  difierence  of 

OwnngeadeM.  de  VoUaire  par  M,  Linguet  the  absolute  and  specific  gravity,  (q.  v.) 

(Brunseis,  1788) ;  Vie  UtUraire  de  VoUaire  Voluhhia.   (See  Coriolanaa.) 

ridig^e  par  de  Luchet,   The  abbe  Du-  VoLUztTBEa,  in  military  language ;  one 

vemet  Mcribes  him  more  particularly  as  wha  serves  in  the  army,  or  undertakes  a 

a  man,  and  a  private  man,  in  his  Vie  de  particular  dunr  without  being  obliged  so 

VoUaire  nmne    Anecdotes  qui  eompoeeni  to  do :  thus  officers  not  unfrequently  take 

$a  Vie  pnv4e  (Paris,  1797) ;  see  also  Mi'  part  in  a  campaign,  as  volunteera.  When 

mairtB  eur  VoUaire  ei  star  ses  Outrages  par  an  enterprise  of  peculiar  danger  is  to  be 

IPWm^  ei  Lonechamp,  eta  SeerHavrte  undertaken,  as  the  assault  of  a  formidable 

(1826,  two  volsA  Wagni^re  was  directed  battery,  the  taking  of  a  square,  &c.,  a  call 

bytfae  empress  (;atharine,who  bought  Vol-  is  made  for  volunteers;  and  those  who 

taire's  library,  to  arrange  it  in  St.  Peters-  survive  receive  rewards  of  money,  or 

boig  as  it  had  stood  in  Femey.   The  Fie  medals,  swords,  &c.,  or  promotion.  Some- 

de  VoUaire^  by  Mazure,  is  very  partial,  times  there  are  also  booies  of  troops  con- 

His  works  were  published  by  beaumar-  sistin^  entirely  of  volunteers ;  e.  g.  the 

chais,  at  Kehl,  1784,  seq.  in  70  vols.  4to  Prussian  volunteer  riflemen^  attached  to 

and  8vo,  and  98  vols.  12mo;  and,  by  Pal-  each  battalion  in  the  campaigns  of  1813, 

inot,  with  notes,  at  Paris,  1796,  seq.  The  '14  and  '15,  and  the  volunteer  compa- 

POees  iniditea  appeared  at  Paris  in  1820.  nies  of  citizens  raised,  in  1794,  in  £ng- 

Bince  1817,  seven  editions  of  the  works  land.   These  mostly  laid  down  their  arms 

of  Vohaire  have  been  published  (the  in  1801;  but  when  the  war  broke  out 

cheapflgt  by  Touauet,  18^).    In  1823,  again  in  1803,  and  the  intention  of  the 


found  in  tne  imperial  hermitage,  at  Peters-  nounced,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britein 

burg:  the  most  important  are  a  bitter  rose  anew,  and  the  ministers  spoke  of 

commentary  upon  Rousseau's  Conirai  neariy  500,000  volunteers  beinff  in  arms. 

Sociaiy  Bnd  a  tale;  the  latter  has  since  Volutes. (See •4rcftiiedure,v<u.i, p. 340.) 

been  published.  Dupont  has  lately  pub-  Von  ;  a  German  preposition,  meaning. 


of  this,  imagine  a  body  immersed  entirely 


works  of  his  were 
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in  some  oases, /hmn  or  o/l  It  . 
to  the  names  of  the  host  of  noUiemen  in 
that  county ;  in  which  case  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  de^  and  the  Dutch 
which  latter,  however,  does  by  no  means 
always  indicate  ndbUhy.  There  are  a  few 
oases^  also,  in  (Wmany,  in  which  von 
precedes  the  name  of  a  commoner.  The 
oriflin  of  this  signifioation  of  von  was, 
prtMMibly,  that  the  eariy  noblenien  were 
called  by  their  Christian  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  castle  or  village  which  be- 
longed to  them.  Before  family  names  be- 
came setded  (see  JVosiet ),  it  was  veiy  cub* 
tomary,  on  the  European  continent,  to  call 
any  pmon,  commoner  or  nobleman,  by 
his  Christian  name,  with  the  addition  of 
the  place  in  which  he  resided,  either 
chsnged  into  an  adjective,  or  with  the 
preposition^,  deyVan.  By  degrees,  this 
txMame  a  distincdon  of  die  nobiliQr  in 
Germany,  but  not  in  Holland. 

VoNDEL,  Joost  van  der,  one  of  the  most 
eelebrated  poets  of  HoUand,  of  which, 
however,  he  was  not  a  native,  was  bom 
at  Cologne,  in  1567.  His  parents,  who 
were  Anabaptists,  removed  to  HoUand 
while  he  was  a  child,  and  the  poet  him- 
self afterwards  went  over  to  the  Arminians 
(q.  v.),  and  finally  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churdi,  in  1659.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, and  he  derived  litde  aid  fh>m  edu- 
eadon.  He  has  been  called  the  Dutch 
Shakspeare.  Devoting  himself  entirely 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  Vondel  first 
teamed  Lstin  and  French  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age,  read  the  Roman  and 
French  writers,  and  endeavored  to  sufiply 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  educadon. 
His  works  displav  senius  and  elevated 
imaginadon ;  but  the  language  is  often  in- 
correct. His  poems  compose  nine  vols, 
quarto,  and  include  metrical  versions  of 
tte  PsalniB,  of  Virgil  and  of  Ovid,  to- 
gether with  satires  snd  traaedies.  Among 
me  latter,  Palamedes,  an  a&egorical  piece 
relating  to  the  death  of  Bameveldt,  and 
the  Conquest  of  Amsterdam,  are  consid- 
ered the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  tmcedy. 
Camper  has  treated  of  Vondel,  in  a  Latin 
prize  esBsy,  published  at  Leyden,  in  1818. 

VoRAiiLBERo ;  a  mountainous  district, 
now  forming  a  circle  of  the  Tvrol,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Tjrrol,  Bwitzerland,  lake 
Constance,  and  Bavaria.  It  has  its  own 
separate  constitution,  and  consists  of  the 
lordships  oCBregenz,Feklkirch,  Pludenz, 
and  Hohenems,  with  a  population  of 
86,754  souls,  on  1578  square  miles.  The 
Vorarlbei^  lordships  derive  their  name 
fimn  the  Ariberg,  or  Adleisberg  (Eagle 


moimtain),  which  belongB  to  the  NMe 
Alps,  and-separstes  them  from  the  Tyrol. 
They  were  annexed  to  the  Tyrol  m  1789^ 
and  were  ceded  with  h,  by  the  peace  of 
Presburg,  to  Bavaria;  but,iH  1814,  were 
restored  to  Austria.  The  country  is  moun*- 
tainouB,  and  watered  by  sevend  small  riv- 
ers, among  which,  the  Lech  and  the  Bier 
take  their  rise  here.  There  is  mneh  wood 
and  good  pastursge,  and  the  rsisinff  of 
oatde  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  infaabb 
itsnta.  The  com  produced  is  not  equal 
to  the  consumption.  There  are  eotton 
manuftctures  here,  and  the  making 
wooden  ware,  and  the  building  of  boats 
and  houses  (the  latter  exported  to  Switawr- 
land),  employ  a  great  ntmiber  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  chief  town  (Bregenz)  has 
9500  inhabilsntB. 

VoasTius,  Conrsd,  an  eminent  divine^ 
bora  at  Cologne,  in  1569,  was  the  son  of 
a  dyer,  who  secredy  seceded  to  the  Pret- 
estant  communion.  Conrad  was  sent  to 
Haerlem  and  Heidelberg,  at  which  uni- 
versity he  was  created  a  doctor  o^  divnxi«- 
ty.  After  giving  lectures  on  theology,  at 
Geneva,  in  1596^  he  accepted  a  proftsnr- 
ship  atSteinfuit,  until  1610,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  succeed  Anninius  in  the 
professorship  of  theology  at  Leyden. 
Having  accepted  this  ofifer,  he  soon  be- 
came mvolved  in  the  controversiBl  war 
which  raged  in  die  Netherlands ;  and  the 
Gomarists,  takinti^  advantage  of  a  book 
whidi  ho  had  puohahed,  «iidtled  Drmtim* 
tus  TheoU^ieus  dt  Dto^  accused  him  of 
heresy.  J^es  1,  on  receiving  the  book 
of  Vorstuis,  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  here- 
sies fix>m  it,  which  he  sent  to  his  minuter 
at  the  Hafnie,  with  an  order  to  certify  to 
the  states  how  much  he  detested  those  al- 
leged errors.  He  also  caused  his  book  to 
be  burnt  in  London,  and  informed  the 
states,  who  said  they  would  inquire  into 
the  case,  that  if  they  did  not  dismiss 
Vorsuus,  none  of  his  subjects  should  visit 
Leyden.  The  appeannce  of  a  work,  hj 
some  of  his  disciples,  entitled  Dt  CJfficto 
ChristuaU  Hoadnisy  which  contained  some 
anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,althougb  Ibraaal- 
ly  disclaimed  by  Vorstius,  excileid  ajpainst 
him  so  much  odium,  that  ho  was  bwnishedy 
by  the  states  of  Holland,  ftrom  their  terri- 
tories. (See  Armimiuiy  and  JbrmudanB.) 
He  lived  for  more  than  two  yean  in 


crecy,  frequendy  changing  £b  diode,  m 
fear  for  his  life,  and  diM,  m  l€99^t  the 
age  of  fifty-three. 

VOKTICBS  OF  DkSCARTES.      (SoC  DU' 

cartes.) 

VosoKs ;  a  chain  of  mountains  in  die 
east  of  France,  extending  fiom  north  to 
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flootfa,  neaily  parallel  wkh  the  Rhine,  and 
ibrnung  a  continuation  of  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, which  separate  France  from  Swit- 
zerland. Beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  Bel- 
fort,  in  the  ancient  Sundgau,  they  divide 
Alsace  from  Lorraine,  and,  bendinff  to- 
wards the  German  provinces  on  the  Rnine, 
they  terminate,  towards  the  north-east,  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  under  the 
name  of  HvndarUck  (q.  v.),  and  towards 
the  north-west,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux- 
epibur^^  under  the  name  of  the  Mkumu* 
Alsace,  mtuated  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Vosges,  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
France  for  a  century ;  yet  the  language  is 
still  German.  The  highest*  summits  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  nearly  4500  feet  above 
die  surface  of  the  sea.  They  have  a  gen- 
tle declivi^,  and,  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides,  are  often  covered  with 
vineyards.  Great  part  of  the  Voeges 
mountains  are  covered  with  ibrestB ;  and 
they  are  rich  in  game,  wild  Ibwl,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lewl,  coal  and  antimony. 
They  also  contain  excellent  pasturage; 
and  the  inhabitants  breed  many  carue, 
and  make  large  quantities  of  cheese^ 
known  under  the  name  of  MwMUr  cheese. 
The  HI,  Lauter,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Saar 
and  Saonne  rise  in  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains. 

VosoEs  ;  a  department  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France.   (See  DqtmimenL) 

Voss,  John  Heniy,  was  bom  in  1751, 
in  Mecklenburg.  Till  bis  fourteenth  year, 
he  was  educated  in  the  small  town  of 
Penzlin.  In  1766,  he  was  placed  at  the 
school  of  New  Brandenburg.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  classical  languages, 
and  made  verses.  Being  without  funds 
to  support  him  at  the  university,  he  ac- 
cept^ the  place  of  tutor  in  a  private  &mi- 
ly,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  means. 
After  havinfj^  been  occupied  with  instruct- 
ing five  or  SIX  hours  a  day,  he  found  rec- 
reation in  Greek,  music  and  poetry.  In 
1772;  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
joined  a  society  ofvoung  men,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Boje  and  B<irger,  and 
which  has  since  become  important  in  the 
history  of  German  literature.  Voss  studied 
theology,  which,  however,  he  soon  cave 
up,  in  order  to  devote  himself  entire^  to 
pnilology.  Heyne  was  one  of  his  chief 
'  teachers ;  but  with  him  he  quarrelled.  In 
1778,  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Otten- 
dorf.  In  1781,  after  the  publication  of 
several  treatises,  he  produced  his  German 
Odyssey,  a  work  which,  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  some  respecting  it,  has 
rendered  this  grand  poem  national  with 
the  Gmnans,  and  may  be  compared,  in 
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this  respect,  with  Schlegel^  translation 
of  Shakspeare.  In  1782,  the  state  of  his 
health  obii||ped  him  to  go  to  Euiin.  His 
disputes  with  Heyne  continued.  In  1793, 
appeared  his  translation  of  the  IKad,  and 
that  of  the  Odyssey,  in  a  new  form,  in 
which,  however,  it  did  not  please  so  much 
as  before,  being  more  simple.  Besides 
many  philologiud  and  antiquarian  works, 
he  nubiished  an  idvi  in  the  epic  form, 
called  Zfiiue,  in  1795.  It  had  previously 
appeared  in  1783,  but  was  now  produced 
with  improvements.  It  is  much  liked  by 
many  Germans :  others  consider  it  an  un- 
fortunate attempt  to  give  an  epic  charac- 
ter to  the  events  of  an  ordinanr  hfo.  In 
1799,  appeared  his  translation  of  the  whole 
of  Virgil  into  German.  In  1801,  he  added 
a  volume  of  pastoral  poems  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Luise,  and,  in  1803,  four  volumes 
of  lyric  poems,  to  which  was  ad^d  the 
Zeitmesjnmg  DevUehar  Sjprache^  a  wcnrk 
of  considerable  importance.  In  180S,  his 
German  Homer  appeared  anew,  in  an 
improved  f<mn.  In  1803,  he  went  to  Je- 
na; in  1805,  to  Heidelberg,  in  order  to 
aid  the  new  oraanization  of  Uie  university. 
Herejappeared,  in  1806,  his  Cterman  Hor- 
ace. Hesiod,  and  Orpheus  the  Argonaut ; 
in  1807,  a  new  edition  of  jUnte,  and  of  his 
Homer;  in  1806, a  German* Theocritus, 
Bion  and  Moschus ;  in  1810,  TibuUus  and 
Lygdamus,in  German  ;  in  1811,  the  Lat- 
in text  of  the  same,  prepared  from  manu- 
scripts. In  1814,  he  published  a  much- 
imfH'oved  edition  of  his  German  Homer. 
In  1821,  appeared  his  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes ;  m  1824,  a  translation  of  Ara- 
tus.  He  also  undertook  to  translate,  with 
his  sons  Henrv  (died  in  1898)  and  Abra- 
ham, the  whole  of  Shakspeare,  of  which 
the  three  first  volumes  appeared  in  1819. 
This  translation  cannot  stand  a  compari- 
son with  Schlegel*^  In  1833,  Voss  came 
out,  in  opposition  to  Creuzer  (q.  v.),  with 
his  .4n«MvmMilb  (Stuttgart,  1833).  The 
second  volume  was  published  by  nis  son 
Abraham,  from  manuscript,  in  1836.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time,  he  made  an  attack 
on  Cathohc  mysticism,  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  his  fiiend  coimt  Stolbmr  be- 
coming a  Catholic.  He  died  in  1836^  in 
Heidelbergk  (See  Paulus's  Lebene-  und 
Ti>desha3en  wmJ.H.  Vast,  1836.)  His 
translations  are  the  best  existing  of  classic 
authors,  and  have  .contributed  much  to 
the  advancement  of  German  literature ; 
while  Schlegel's  transladons  of  Shak- 
speare and  other  modem  vrriters,  and  bis 
treatises  on  romantic  literature,  have  pre- 
vented the  classical  element  fipom  beoom- 
hig  excessive. 
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Yoftsius,  or  V689  Gerard  John,  a  cele- 
brated writer  on  criticism  and  phiMogy, 
bom  near  Heidelbers^  in  1577,  studied  at 
Dordrecht  and  Ley&n.  At  the  a^a  of 
twenty,  he  oetmmenced  his  htenuy  career 
by  the  puUication  of  a  Latin  panegyric 
on  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and,  two 
years  after,  became  director  of  the  coUege 
of  Doidrecbt  In  1614,  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy was  ofiered  him  at  Steinmrt; 
but  he  preferred  the  direction  of  tlw 
theok>ffical  ec^ega  established  at  Leyden ; 
and,  after  having  occupied  that  post  fi>ur 
years,  amidst  the  storms  of  religious  con- 
troversy, he  procured  the  more  peaceable 
appointment  of  {Hnofeseor  of  riietoric  and 
chronology.  Having  declared  himself  in 
fiivor  of  the  Remonstrants,  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
church ;  and,  at  the  synod  of  Tergou,  or 
Gouda,  m  1600,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office.  Through  the  influence  of  arch- 
bishop Laud,  the  patron  of  Arminianiam 
in  E^laad,  Vossius  was  indemnified  for 
his  loss  by  a  prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury, 
with  permission  to  continue  his  residence 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  1633;  he  was 
ixmM  to  Amsterdam,  to  occnpj  the 
chair  ofhistory,  at  the  ithokt  iUiaim,  and 
continued  there  till  his  death,  in  1649. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be 
specified  the  treatises  De  Online  Iikh- 
MatrUi;  De  Historieis  ChyteUj  ei  de 
Histoncia  LaHnis;  De  PckAb  OrtBcis  et 
LtOima ;  De  Sciet^iia  MidhemaHcig  ;  De 
Quoiuor  Mibm  poptdarHma;  Hutoria 
Pdagiana ;  In$HtuHones  HutorieOyChton- 
maHMty  PoetUiB;  E^ftnologieon  lAmnuB 
LtOvMe;  De  VUtia  Sernymu;  De  PkHo- 
sophohm  SeeHs.  A  collective  edition  of 
hn  works  appeared  in  6  vols.,  fi>lio  (Am- 
sterdam, 1^5—1701). 

VosMDs,  Isaac,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1618,  and,  pos- 
sessing great  natural  talente,  ^acquired 
eariy  reputation  among  the  learned.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylaz,  with  a 
Latin  venion,  and  notes.  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  invited  him  to  Stock- 
holm, and  chose  him  for  her  preceptor  in 
the  Greek  lanp^uage.  His  quarrels  with 
Saumate  havmg  rendered  the  court  of 
Sweden  disagreeable  to  him,  he  quitted  it 
in  1649,  and  returned  to  hie  native  country, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  learned  works.  In 
1670,  he  visited  Enriand,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Oxford ; 
and,  in  1673^  having  been  presented  to 
a  canonry,  at  Windsor,  by  Charies  II,  he 
passed  the  remainmg  part  of  his  life  in 


that  eoontry,  where  he  died  Itt  W&S. 
Besides  editing  the  works  of  Scyhot,  Jus- 
tin the  historian,  Catullus,  Pomponius 
Mela,  St  Barnabas,  and  St.  Ignatius,  be 
publiiihed  DinertaHo  de  vera  Mstate  Mmi- 
di^  De  Sephiagixda  MerpreHbua  eonmqtte 
TymiidatuMe  et  Chronologia  DiMertiztumeSy 
m  which  he  defisnded  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuasint  version  against  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Testament ;  De  Po- 
emahim  Canta  et  VinbuB  RhfOvmi,  &c. 
Isaac  Voenus  was,  while  in  Eaffland, 
intimate  with  St.  Evremond  and  the 
duchess  of  Mazarin ;  but  though  he  Kved 
much  in  the  society  of  the  great,  his 
behavior  was  sometimes  nide,  and  bis 
language  by  no  means  decent  In  his 
writings,  he  maintained  extravagant  para- 
doxes, while  he  was  generally  consid- 
ered as  an  infidel  in  refigion.  Hence 
Charles  II  said  he  was  a  strange  divine, 
for  he  believed  every  thing  but  the  Bible. 

V0TIAGX8.  (See  ftfuw.) 

VoTivs  Tables  are  those  tablets  which 
give  information  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  offerings  deposited  in  a 
temple  in  consequence  of  vows. 

VouET,  Simon,  an  eminent  French 
painter,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1562,  and 
was  bred  up  under  his  iiither,  who  was 
aho  an  artist  He  accompanied  the 
French  embassy  at  Constantmople,  and 
drew  the  grand  seignior,  from  memory, 
afler  an  audience  in  the  train  of  the  am- 
bassador. He  then  visited  Venice  and 
Rome,  at  which  latter  capital  he  acquired 
mat  distinction.  He  remained  in  Italy 
rourteen  years,  when  he  was  sent  fbr  by 
Louis  XIlI,  to  work  in  his  palaces,  and 
fVimished  some  of  the  apartments  of  the 
Louvre,  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  and 
the  galleries  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
other  public  places,  with  his  worics.  He 
was  a  good  cokirist,  but  had  little  genius 
fbr  grand  composition,  ahhongh  France 
was  certainly  indebted  to  him  fbr  intro- 
ducing a  better  taste.  Most  of  the  suc- 
ceeding French  painters  who  gained 
distinction,  were  bred  under  him,  in- 
cluding Le  Brun,  Perrier,  Mignard,  Le 
Sueur,  Dorigny,  Du  Fresnoy,  and  others. 
He  died  in  1649. 

VouLOARiAifs.  (See-Butoirui.) 

VoussoiRs ;  the  wedge-shaped  stones 
which  form  an  arch. 

Vow.  «  A  vow,**  says  the  Catholic  ZKc- 
funw/aire  de  TIMm^  (Toulouse,  1817), 
**ls  a  promise  made  to  God  of  a  thing 
which  we  think  to  be  agreeable  to  him, 
and  which  we  are  not,  on  other  grounds, 
obliged  to  render  to  him.  Hiis  is  wlwt 
the  tiieok>giaDS  understand  by  it  when 
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they  ssy,  a  tow  k  ptomumo  d/t  mdwi  (ono* 
To  promise  God  to  do  wiiat  he  com- 
mands, or  to  avoid  what  he  forbids,  is  not 
a  vow,  because  we  ai-e  ah'eady  obliged  so 
to  act."  The  Catholics  adduce  nume- 
rous passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
prove  that  vows  are  agreeaUe  to  God; 
and  their  idea  of  vows  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  good  works.  To 
Protestants  the  theory  of  vows  appears 
untenable,  because  nothing  (jan  be  agree- 
able to  God  but  what  is  good  in  itself; 
and  it  is  tbe  duty  of  man,  at  all  times,  to 
aim  at  the  performance  of  all  the  good  in 
hisjmwer.  They  consider  vows  as  be- 
lonffiDgto  ages  when  the  ideas  entertained 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  our  obligations  to  him, 
were  very  crude;  and  he  was  looked 
upon  much  in  the  light  of  a  human  being. 
They  consider  those  vows  as  nothing  leas 
than  impious,  which  assume  that  the  Deity 
can  be  made  to  deviate  from  the  path  pre- 
scribed by  infinite  wisdom  for  the  can- 
sideratioBi  of  a  promise  which  can  have  no 
meaning  except  between  finite  beings. 
The  pope  has  the  power,  not  to  absolve 
fiT>m  vows,  but  to  substitute  some  equiva- 
lent for  the  specific  performance  of  them. 
Catholic  writers  hove  therefore  main- 
tained  that  liberty,  which  is  given  up  in 
the  monastic  vows,  being  the  highest 
good  of  man,  no  equivalent  can  be  found 
for  it,  and  therefore  the  pope  cannot  dis- 

Efrom  or  commute  these  vows, 
the  monastic  vows,  see  MowuitM, 
i  MonagUries,  and  ReKgioua  Orders,) 
Vowel  (from  the  French  voyeUe ;  Latin, 
vocediaVj  a  simple  articulated  sound,  which 
is  produced  merely  by  breathing  and  a 
peculiar  opening  of  the  mouth,  or,  at  least, 
with  very  Kttle  assistance  from  any  other 
organ  of  speech.  We  say  very  little,  be- 
cause the  difference  of  the  sounds  e 
and  i  (pronounced  as  in  Italian  or  Ger- 
man) seems  to  us  to  depend,  in  some 
shgbt  measure,  on  a  curvature  of  the 
tongue.  Tubes,  with  various  openings, 
have  been  invented,  which  produce  the 
sounds  of  the  five  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  tc,  as 
pronounced  in  most  langua^  on  the 
European  continent  Tbe  circumstance 
that  all  vowels,  mainly,  and  most  of  them 
entirely,  depend  upon  the  form  given  to 
the  opening  of  the  mouth,  is  tbe  reason 
also,  1.  that  they  can  be  pronounced  with- 
out the  assistance  of  anotner  sound ;  hence 
they  are  called,  in  German,  SdbsUauter 
(l  e.  self-sounds),  whilst  consonants  are 
called  H&Lfdmder  (sounds  which  need 
the  assistance  of  another);  2.  that  the 
sound  of  the  vowels  can  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  breath  lasts :  for  this  reason, 


they  are. the  natmal  expreflsions  of  emo- 
tions, either  with  no  assistance,  or  with 
but  slight  assistance  fix>m  consonants. 
From  the  circumstance  that  the  vowel 
sounds  require  only  breathing  and  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  they  are  by  &r  the 
Ivedominating  sounds  in  the  cries  or  mu- 
sic of  animals,  tlie  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  being  more  difficult,  as  re- 
quiring the  appfication  of  the  other  or- 

ri  of  speech.  In  the  particular  that 
vo¥rel  sounds  msy  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  breath  lasts^  some  consonants 
resemble  them,  and  are  therefore  called 
ami'VouMiSj  or  halfvowela ;  these  are  the 
Houids  2,  m,  n,  r,  and  the  sibilant «.  (See 
&)  The  number  of  vowels  in  the  diiSfer- 
ent  languages  is  not  uniform ;  thus  there 
are- in  Greek  seven,  in  Latin  but  five, 
and  in  German,  if  we  consider  ^  ^,  it, 
simple  vowels,  as  they  really  are,  ei^ht. 
(For  further  observations  upon  this  pomt, 
and  upon  others  touched  on  in  this  article, 
see  Voiee.)  This  difference  in  number, 
howev^,  IS  sometimes  founded  more  on 
th^  scarcity  or  abundance  of  characters, 
than  on  a  difference  of  sounds,  since,  in 
some  languages,  there  are  many  more  vow- 
el sounds  than  signs.  In  some  lanffuages, 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  uniform,  as 
in  Italian  and  Spanish.  Thus  a,  e,  t, 
0,  tt,  never  chan^  their  sound  except  in 
as^  far  as  they  are  pronounced  long  or 
short.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Ger- 
man lan^age,  with  the  nn^le  exception 
of  €,  which,  m-  man^  cases,  is  mute,  as  in 
habtn.  In  French,  e  is  pronounced  in  three 
ways — ^the  h  oixveri^  i  fermi,  and  e  mtief. 
(See  E.)  But  in  no  language  are  the 
same  vowel-characters  used  to  designate 
so  great  a  variety  of  sounds,  and  in  no 
European  language  are  there  so  many 
sounds  faUing  between  the  fundamental 
sounds^  as  in  jQnglish:  such  are  umlnd; 
i  in  str;  u  in  apvr;  ough  in  ^iroufh; 
ea  in  keardy  &c.  These  intermediate 
sounds  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  for 
foreigners  to  acquire,  and  are  very  rarely 
learned  so  perfectly  that  the  foreign  ac- 
cent is  not  perceptible.  Vowels,  as  has 
been  remariced  in  the  article  Consofumt, 
very  frequently  alternate  with  each  other 
in  the  fluctuations  of  language,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  less  importance  to  the  ety- 
moloffist  than  consonants.  In  the  Ger- 
man language,  the  change  of  vowels  has 
become  a  grammatical  form,  to  indicate, 
generally  speaking,  the  relation  of  deriva- 
tion. Tbe  harmoniousness  of  a  language 
depends  much  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
vowels  to  the  consonants.  (See  the  arti- 
cle Canaanant,) 
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VoTA6S8  OF  DiscoTX&T.  (See  Trao- 
ek,  and  Noiih  PaUsr  EbcptdiliUmB.) 
Voter.   {See  ArgmBOn,)  ^  ' 

Vries,  Hieronymua  yan,  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam, fai  1776^  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Hying  scholars  and  authors  of 
Holland.  His  Life  of  Anaxagoras,  and 
his  Euloffy  of  Hieronymus  van  Decker, 
laid  the  roundation  of  his  reputation,  and 
procured  him  admission  into  the  Dutch 
mstitute.  His  History  of  Dutch  Poetry 
(1808,  2  vols.^  is  a.  classical  work,  and 
sained  the  prize  offered  bv  the  society 
for  the  promotion  of  Dutch  liten^ure  and 
poetry.  Vries  has  subsequently  been 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
second  class  of  the  institute,  which  is 
employed  on  two  numismatical  works  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  Netherlandish 
history.  One  is  intended  .  to  form  a 
supplement  to  the  works  of  Van  Loon 
and  Mieris,  the  other  to  comprise  those 
medals  which  were  struck  subsequently 
to  17^  and  could  not,  therefiNre,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  works  of  Van  Loon  and 
Mieris. 

V&ooN,  Henry  Cornelius;  a  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Haerlem,  in  1566.  Be- 
mff  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Portu- 
giu,  durinff  a  voya^  to  Spain,  he  succeed- 
ed so  weU  in  pamting  the  storm  which 
caused  his  misfortune,  that  he  dedi-' 
cated  himself  entuely  to  sea  pieces,  on 
his  return  home.  About  this  time,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral  of 
England,  being  desirous  of  preserving  the 
details  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada, in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  bespoke  a  suit  of  tapestry  descrip- 
tive of  each  day's  engagement  For  this 
tapestry  Vroon  was  employed  to  furnish 
designs;  and  the  tapestry  has  often  ex- 
cited great  admiration ,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  where  it  was  placed.  The  date  of 
the  death  of  this  arust  is  not  recorded. 

VuLCANisTS ;  those  geological  theorists 
who  maintain  that  the  earqi  was  at  first 
in  a  state  of  imeous  fosion,  and  that  it 
gradually  cooled,  and  became  covered 
only  at  a  subsequent  period.  According 
to  ue  VulcanistB,  the  land  was  raised  up 
by  an  internal  force;  the  irregularities 
which  diversify  its  surface  are  the  effects 
of  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  the  transported 
soils  have  been  formed  by  the  disinteffra- 
tions  of  the  higher  grounds.  The  Nep- 
tunists,  on  the  other  band,  maintain  that 
the  earth  was  originally  in  a  state  of  aque- 
ous solution.  (See  Geology,) 

VuLCAifus ;  a  god  of  the  ancients,  who 
presided  over  fire,  and  was  the  patron  of 
all  artists  who  worked  iron  and  metals. 


He  was  son  of  Juno  alone,  who,  in  tliis^ 
wished  to  imitate  Jupiter,  who  had  pro- 
duced Minerva  fi^m  his  brains.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  he  was  son  of  Jupiter 
aiMl  Juno ;  and  the  mother  was  so  dis- 

r9d  with  the  deformities  of  her  son, 
she  threw  him  into  the  sea  as  soon  as 
bom,  where  he  remained  for  nine  yeara 
According  to  the  more  received  opinion, 
Vulcan  was  educated  in  heaven  with  the 
rest  of  the  goda^  but  his  fitther  kicked  him 
down  fix>m  Olympus,  when  he  attempted 
to  deliver  his  mother,  who  had  been  fas- 
tened by  a  golden  chain  for  her  insolence. 
He  was  nine  days  in  passing  from  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  foil  in  the  island  of  Lem- 
nos.  He  broke  his  leg  by  the  foil,  and 
ever  after  remained  lame  of  one  foot  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  Lenmos,  where  he 
built  himself  a  palace,  and  raised  for^ 
to  work  metals.  Bacchus  intoxicated  him, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  to  Olym- 
pus, where  he  was  reconcilecf  to  his  pa- 
rents. Vulcan  has  been  celebrated,  by  the 
ancient  poets,  for  the  in^nious  works  and 
automaucal  figures  which  he  made.  It 
is  said,  that,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  he 
made  the  first  woman  that  ever  appeared 
on  earth,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Pandora.  (See  Pondoni.)  The  Cyclops  of 
Sicily  were  his  ministers  and  attendants ; 
and  with  him  they  fabricated,  not  only 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter^  but  also  arms 
for  the  gods  and  the  most  celebrated  he- 
roes. His  forges  were  supposed  to  be 
under  mount  ^tna,  in  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, as  well  as  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
where  there  were  volcanoes,  Venus  was 
the  wife  of  Vulcan.  Her  infidelity  is  well 
known.  Her  amours  with  Mars  were 
discovered  by  Pbcsbus,  and  exposed  to 
the  gods  by  her  own  husband.  The  wor- 
ship of  Vulcan  was  well  established,  par- 
ticularly in  Egypt,  at  Athens,  ana  at 
Rome.  He  was  represented  covered  with 
sweat,  blowing,  with  his  nervous  arm,  the 
fires  of  his  forges.  Hb  breast  was  hairy, 
and  his  forehead  was  blackened  with 
smoke.  Some  represent  him  lame  and 
deformed,  holding  a  hammer,  raised  in  the 
air,  ready  to  strike ;  while,  with  the  other 
hand,  he  turns  with  pincers  a  thunder- 
bolt on  his  anvil.  He  appears,  on  some 
monuments,  with  a  long  beard,  dishev- 
elled hair,  half  naked,  and  a  small  round 
cap  on  hiiB  head,  while  he  holds  a  ham- 
mer and  pincers  in  his  hand.  The  Egyp- 
tians represented  him  under  the  figure 
of  a  monkey.  Vulcan  received  many 
other  names,  among  which  the  most  com- 
mon is  Mulciber.  He  was  fother  of  Cu- 
pid by  Venus.  Cketo  speaks  of  more 
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than  one  deity  of  the  name  of  Vulcan. 
One  he  calls  son  of  Coelus,  and  fiitber 
of  Apollo  by  Minerva.  The  second  he 
mentions  as  son  of  the  Nile,  and  called 
Phthas  by  the  Egyptians.  The  third  was 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  fixed  his 
residence  in  Lemnos;  and  the  fourth, 
who  built  his  forces  in  the  Lipari  islands, 
was  son  of  Menalius. 

Vulgar  Era;  the  common  ere  used 
by  Christians,  dating  from  the  Wrth  of 
Christ.  {SeeEpocL) 

Vulgar  Fractions.  (See  Fractiong,) 
Vulgate  ;  the  name  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  has,  in  the 
Catholic  church,  official  authority,  and 
which  the  council  of  Trent,  in  tlieir  fourth 
session,  in  May  27, 1546,  declared  "shall 
be  held  as  autlientic,  in  all  public  lec- 
tures, disputations,  sermons  and  expo-' 
sitions ;  and  that  no  one  shall  presume  to 
reject  it,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.** 
Even  in  the  early  period  of  the  church, 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
existed,  called  Jtala,  made  after  the  Septu- 
agint.  (q.  v.)  St.  Jerome  found  that  this 
trBDslmion  was  not  always  accurate,  and 
made  a  new  Latin  translation  from  the 
Hebrew,  which,  however,  was  only  par- 
tially adopted  by  tlte  churchy  about  the 
year  387.  In  the  sequel,  the  translations 
were  combined,  and  formed  the  VvlgaJtey 
Bf>  called.  This  grew  up  between  the 
eiglith  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Ox»lv  the 
Psalms  were  r^cainad  iatbA  ancient  iorm. 
That  Its  Latin  phraseology  is  impure,  if 
the  Latin  of  the  classical  Romas  authors 
is  taken  as  the  standard,  is  not,  in  all 
cases^  an  objection.  .New  ideas  require 
new  terms ;  bui  the  Vulgate  does  not  give, 
in  many  passages,  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  noes  not  correspond  to  the  pres- 
ent advanced  state  of  phOology  and  ar- 
cheology. Many  Catholics  have  often 
repraseoted  the  neeessity  of  a  new  trans- ' 
la^M,  as  much  of  the  old  one  was  made 
when  scriptural  nhiblogy  was  in  a  very 
low  stale ;  and  alt  of  them  admit  that  the 
church  does  not  consider  the  Vulgate  as  a 
perfect  translation,  but  only  as  the  most 
satiBfitftory  of  all  tibe  Latin  editions.  Car- 
dinal BeUannin  maintains  that  all  which 
the  coiinsd  of  Trent  says,  is,  that  the 
Vulgate  coDtaifiS  no  errors  which  affect 
points  ot  ftith  or  morals:  he  does  not 
preieod  that  it  is  without  fault  The 
Psptestants,  however,  were  of  opinion 
thai  the  Vulgate  was  to  be  absolutely  re- 
jected, if  they  desired  to  rest  their  faith 
on  the  Bible.  But  what  edition  of  the 
Volgate  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  Catho- 
lics, after  the  decree  mentioned  above, 
became  a  qocation,  because  the  editions 


were  various^  and  differed  essentially.  A 
committtee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
proper  text;  but,  the  pope  not  liking  it,  it 
was  abandoned.    Fius  IV,  Pius  V  and 
Sixtus  V  then  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
form  a  correct  Vulgate.   The  latter  pub- 
lished his  edition  in  1590,  with  ani^emas 
against  any  who  should  venture  to  make 
changes;  but  this  edition  had  scarcely  ap- 
peared, when  pope  Clement  VIII  pub- 
lisbed  a  new  one,  in  1599,  accompanied  by 
IL  similar  buU.  Another  improved  edition 
was  printed  in  1598.   The  differences  in 
these  editions  are  very  considerable.  The 
decree  of  the  council  above  mention^ 
^ves  the  list  of  the  canonical  books,  as 
given. in  our  article  BibU,  St  Jerome  in- 
serted, it  is  true,  the  apocryphal  books ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  only  considered 
those  canonical,  which  are  now  regarded 
as  such  by  Protestants. 
VuLPiNiTB.   (See  AnhydnU,) 
Vulture  ^vUur),   The  vultures  have 
been  referred,  by  ornithologists,  to  the  oc- 
cipitres,  or  rapacious  birds,  the  same  fam- 
ily with  the  hawks  and  owls,  although 
they  differ  in  many  important  points.  T%e 
feet  of  the  vultures  are  incapable  of  grasp- 
ing and  bearing  off  living  prey,  although 
sufficiently  powerful  to  permit  them  to 
rest  on  trees:  the  mouth  is  also  much 
smaller,  the  angle  not  extending  beneath 
the  eyes;  the  head  is  disproportionately 
small,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body^ 
and  the  neck  long  and  slender ;  the  eyes 
BTv  wn  with  the  sur&oa  of  the  head :  in 
short,  their  general  aspect  is  widely  differ- 
ent fh>m  the  hawks  and  owls,  and  most 
unexpectedly  approaches,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  raUinacta;  which  slmUitud^ 
is  expressed  in  many  of  dieir  common 
names.   The  head  and  neck  of  the  vul- 
tures are. more  or  less  deprived  of  feath- 
ers, and  covered  with  short  and  scattering 
down.   The  beak  is  straight,  more  or  less 
stout,  and  the  superior  mandible  cur\'ed  at 
the  extremity.   Their  wings  are  very  long 
and  pointed,  and  their  flight  exceedingly 
powerful,  so  much  so,  that  they  often  soar 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight.   Tricy  are  vo- 
racious and  cowardly,  feeding  chiefly  on 
carrion,  but  sometimes  attack  youns  or* 
sickly  animals.    Their  bodies  exhale  a 
disgusting  odor.    They  usually  live  in 
companies ;  and  many  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies do  not  quit  the  lofly  chains  of  moun- 
tains, where  they  build  in  maccessible 
places.  Their  piercing  sight  enables  them 
to  discover  carrion  at  a  great  distance. 
The  candor,  or  great  vultureof  the  Andes, 
is  particularly  described  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle. (See  Condor,)  The  king  or  vultures, 
V.  papoj  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  tur- 
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key.  It  is  iband  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  tropical  America.  The  head  and 
neck  are  ornamented  with  brilliant  colors. 
The  general  color  of  the  plumage  is  red- 
dish white,  with  the  wings  and  tail  black. 
This  and  the  preceding  species  are  re- 
markable for  having  a  comb  and  ileshy 
caruncles  on  the  head  of  the  male.  Two 
other  small  species  of  vulture  are  found 
throughout  tropical  America,  as  well  as 
in  a  great  part  of  the  U.  States,  viz.  the 
turkey  buzzard  and  the  carrion  crow  of^ 
the  Southern  States.  The  latter  is  rarely 
found  north  of  lat  35° ;  but  the  former 
comes  into  the  Middle  States.  The  plu- 
mage of  both  is  black,  and  they  are  much 


alike.  In  the  towns  and  villnges  of  the 
Southern  States,  they  are  protected  by 
law  as  scavengers,  anH  mav  be  seen  sun- 
ning themselves  on  the  roo&  of  houses,  or 
sauntering  about  th^  streets,  as  familiarly 
as  domesuc  poultry.  The  lammargeyer 
inhabits  only  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the 
eastern  continent  It  approaches,  i^  in- 
deed, it  does  not  equal,  the  condor  in  size. 
It  diffetB,  however,  in  some  points  of 
stnicture,  from  the  true  vultures.  There 
are,  besides,  several  other  species  of  vul- 
ture in  various  parts  of  the  eastern  oon- 
dnent 

Vtasa.  (See  Indian  LUaraiunJf 


W. 


w  ;  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  representing  a  sound  form- 
ed by  opening  the  mouth  with  a  rounding 
of  the  lips,  and  a  somewhat  strong  emis- 
sion of  the  breath.  It  is  one  of  the 
sounds  which  the  Grermans  call  Blasdaute 
(breathing  sounds).  (See  F.)  The  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  lo  is  a  peculiarity  of 
that  language,  though  some  other  lan- 
guages have  a  nouna  coming  fupoUy-  iieftT 
it,  as  ou,  in  the  French  ovi :  this,  howev- 
er, is  not  precisely  the  same,  as  the  sound 
of  00  is  heard  in  the  pronunciation  .of 
out  before  the  sound  or  our  w.  In  Ger- 
man, w  has  the  sound  of  our  v.  Grram- 
marians  are  not  agreed  respecting  the 
character  of  w.  Doctor  Webstef  says  it 
is  a  vowel ;  others  say  it  is  sometimes  a 
vowel,  sometimes  a  consonant,  like  y.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  must  be  clsssified  with 
h.  The  Romans  called  the  ^neither  a  vow- 
el nor  a  consonant,  but  simply  a  breathing : 
so  the  t0  is  a  breathing,  though  stronger 
and  somewhat  modified.  If  we  consider 
it,  however,  as  a  letter,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
consonant,  as  much  as  ^  is,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  same  with  the  Spanish, 
German  and  Italian  u,  though,  as  stated 
in  the  article  Uf  that  letter  is  ua^ed  to  indi- 
cate the  pronunciation  of  the  English  w. 
The  Wf  being  a  stronffl)reathing,  is  nearly 
related  to  all  aspirated  sounds,  and  through 
them  again  to  the  gutturals,  so  that  we 
find  IP  and  g  often  interchanged  m  differ- 
ent languages,  as  in  the  words  WiUiam, 
GuUlaume ;  ffalesy  GaUes,  &c. ;  and  we 
have  heard  Spaniards,  unable  to  pro- 


nounce t0,  use  a  g  instead  of  it,  and  say 
guee  for  tiw.  (See  G.)  like  other  as- 
pirates, often  does  not  belong  to  the  root, 
tnit  only  serves  to  strencthen  the  tone ; 
for  instance,  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  Ice- 
landic orct,  English  toord^  German  woH ; 
the^  Icelandic  and  Swedish  androj  Get- 
mm  toanderrifEtiigliEh wander;  the  Swe- 
dish tULGfirmtin  •^dlon (to  wrry\  the  mot, 
of  the  English  verb  to  whUe;  the  Gothic 
otirl,  Swedish  6rt^  German  timrz,  the  same 
which  is  found  in  the  English  com- 
pounds liver^uHnij  &c.;  the  Swedish 
onska^  in  German  tpibuehen^  in  English 
to  tnshj  and  so  on.  Buttr  is  by  no  means 
always  to  be  overlooked  by  the  etymolo- 
gist :  it  often  belongs  to  the  root  of  words, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  an  onomatopceia,  as 
in  ufove.  It  has  this  character  particular- 
ly in  German,  which  has  numerous  ono- 
matopceias.  is  now  pronounced  by  the 
Germans  like  our  v ;  but  it  was  not  al- 
ways so  pronounced.  It  had,  with  the 
early  Germans,  a  sound  composed  of  u 
and  V,  or /,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  a 
passage  of  Ottfiried,  in  his  preftce  to  the 
Gospels  (he  says,  AVmt  iwterdum  tria  v  u 
u,  tU  puto^  qiuerU  in  aono,  pnorts  duo 
consonantes,  vt  mihi  vidduTj  ierniim  vocaH 
sono  fnanente) ;  and  also  firom  the  former 
orthography  of  the  German  words  jFVcnse, 
tJutwen,  &c^  now  written  Drauj  schaum. 
This  passage  of  OttfHed  is  interesting,  as 
respects  the  English  w.  In  ancient  times, 
an  X  vTas  also  written  before  the  to  in  Ger- 
man, as  hwUy  at  present  wdk  (wave), 
hwekher^  at  present  todeher  (Scotch  wkAk, 
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wliol  This  was  done  particularly  in  An- 
^o-Sazon.  At  a  later  period,  the  h  was 
put  after  the  though  the  pronunciation 
remained  Atr,  for  when  is  pronounced 
hoen.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  some  Ger- 
man vulgar  dialects  to  put  m  instead  of  tr, 
and  say  nttr  for  trtr,  and  MUraing  for  Wvr- 
fmg^  ^  is  a  letter  peculiar  to  vie  alpha- 
bets of  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  lan- 
guages: those  of  Latin  origin  have  it  not, 
except  in  proper  names  of  foreign  per- 
sons. 

Waadtulhd,  or  Du  Waajdt  ;  German 
names  for  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  (See  Pojfa 
it  Vaud.) 

Waai.  ;  a  branch  of  the  Rhine.  (See 

Wabash,  a  river  of  Indiana,  waters 
the  middle  and  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  flows  into  the  Ohio  thirty  miles  above 
Cumberland  river.  It  is  upwards  of  500 
miles  long,  and  affords  good  steam-boat 
navigation,  for  most  or  the  year,  150 
miles,  to  Vincennes,  and  for  smaller  boats 
2^  ndles  farther,  to  Ouiatan.  Very  small 
boats  ascend  to  within  eight  miles  of  the 
Haumee.  It  receives  several  large  riv- 
ers, and  meanders  through  a  valley  of  re- 
markable fertility.  The  Little  Wabash  is 
one  of  its  principal  branches,  and  unites 
with  it  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
This  stream  may  be  rendered  navigable, 
for  a  long  distance,  by  removing  a  few 
obstructions.  It  is  eighty  yards  wide 
where  it  joins  the  Wabash.  It  rises  in 
Illinois,  anout  forty  miles  south-east  of 
the  Kaskaskia. 

Wach,  William  Charles,  professor  of 
historical  painting  in  Berlin,  was  bom  in 
that  city,  m  1787.  In  1813,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  volunteer  ;  but  as  soon  as 
peace  was  restored,  he  returned  to  paint- 
ing. From  1815  to  1817,  he  studied  in 
Paris,  under  David  and  Legros.  The 
plastic  character  of  his  pieces,  and  his 
uurge  masses  of  shade,  show  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  school ;  but  he  has 
carefully  ^avoided  its  exaggerations.  In 
1817,  he  went  to  Rpnie,  and,  in  1819,  re- 
turned to  his  country,  after  having  exe- 
cuted, in  Italy,  several  fine  paintings.  In 
1819,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ate of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin. 
Among  his  paintings  are  the  resurrection 
of  Chnst,  for  the  dtar  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  Moscow,  and  a  symbolic  rep- 
resentation of  Christianity;  also  the 
Muses,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Berlin  the- 
atre. 

Wachi.£R,  John  Frederic  Louis,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  university  of 
Breslau,  was  bom,  in  1767,  at  Gotha, 
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studied  theology,  philology  and  history. 
In  1788,  he  was  made  professor  extraonk- 
narius  in  Brinteln.  In  1801,  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  in  Mar- 
burg, and,  in  1802,  professor  ordineh 
rius  of  theok)^.  In  1805,  he  went,  as 
professor  of  history,  to  Breslau.  His 
writings  are  numerous :  they  are  on  theo- 
logical, philosophical  and  historical  sub- 
jects. Some  of  the  last  sort  have  much 
merit,  thouffh  the  writer  may  sometimes 
fall  into  indistinct  generalities.  Among 
his  works  are  LeMmch  der  CiesckiekU 
(1816  ;5tiied.,1828J;  FAOomatAie  (3  vob., 
1819—21) ;  Manual  of  tiie  History  of  Lit- 
erature (4  vols.,  1822—^24);  History  of 
Historical  Inquiry  and  Art,  since  the  Re- 
vival of  Letters  in  Europe  (G6ttingen, 
1812—20) ;  Manual  of  Literary  History 
(1827);  his  Theological  Annals,  and 
New  Theological  Annals  (completed  in 
1823). 

Wad,  or  WADDiiio,  in  gunnery ;  a  stop- 
ple of  paper,  hay,  straw,  old  rope-yam, 
or  tow,  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  or  a  short 
cylinder,  and  forced  into  a  gun,  to  keep  the 
powder  close  in  the  chamber,  or  put  up 
close  to  the  shot,  to  keep  it  from  rolling 
out. 

Wad  Black.  (See  Manganese.) 

Wafer.  (See  Cements^  and  ^SeaUng- 
Wax.)  We  only  add  here,  that  an  anti- 
quarian of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr. 
Spiess,  a  German,  says  that  the  oldest 
seal  with  a  red  wafer,  which  he  had  ever 
found,  is  on  a  letter  written  at  Spire,  in 
1624,  to  the  government  at  Bayreuth. 
— See  Beckmann's  History  of  hwentionB 
and  Discoveries  (London,  1797). — The  use 
of  sealin|f-wax  is  universally  considered 
more  polite  than  that  of  wafers,  because 
the  latter  is  easier  and  less  formal,  hence 
more  appropriate  for  the  business  style. 

Waoenaar,  John,  historiographer  to 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  wh^re  he  was 
bom  in  1709,  and  died  in' 1773;  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his 
country,  and,  in  particular,  one  of  the  best 
historians  of  Holland.  His  principal 
work,  De  Vaderkendscke  Histone  vervat- 
tende  de  Cresckiedenissen  der  Veremifdt 
^ederlanden^  or  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands  until  1751,  was  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  21  vols.  (1749—60).  In 

1788,  a  continuation  of  this  work,  from 
1776  to  1802,  appeared,  at  Amsterdam, 
under  the  tide  of  Fervolg  van  fFagenaar 
Vaderiandsche  Historie  (48  vols.),  and,  in 

1789,  volumes  22, 23  and  24,  containing 
the  history  of  the  period  fit>m  1751  to 
1774.  His  other  works  are  a  description 
of  the  United  Provinces  (12  vols.,  1739)^ 
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and  «  Descrijitioii  of  Amsterdnn  '(3  vols., 
folio,  1760),  end  eome  polemical  treatises 
on  theological  subjects. 

WikOEKiffo  Policies.  (€ee  htsu- 
rnnee,) 

Waoes.  The  cost  of  an  artide  is  made 
up  of  that  of  the  materials  consumed, 
and  the  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  buildings  and  implements  employ- 
ed, and  tfae  labor,  skill  and  superintend- 
ence leqniaite  in  its  production,  with  in- 
terest on  these  outlays  until  the  product 
is  completed  and  ready  for  the  market 
When  we  inquire  respecting  the  rate  of 
wages, we  are  nrst  to  consider  what  extent 
we  gire  to  the  term ;  whether  we  compre- 
hend the  compensation  given  for  skill 
.and  indusdry,  of  all  dest^riptions,  employ- 
ed in  the  production,  disuibution,  and 
■even  use  and  eonsumpdon,  of  all  sorts  of 
.commoditieB;  for  wages  are  paid  to 'a 
servant  who  waits  at  a  table,  or  a  coach- 
Qum  who  drives  a  pleasure  coadh,  as  well 
as  to  a  miJler,'teamster,  orseaman,  though 
tfae  -former  are  not,  lUce  the  latter,  em- 
ployed in  eivfaig  any  additional  value  to 
any  artiele  by  ]nt>ducing  or  transporting 
it.  If  we  divide  the  whole  annual  value 
produced  in  a  community  into  three  parts, 
and  assign  one  to  pay  rent,  another  to'pay 
for-the  use  of  capital,  and  a  third  ibr  wa- 
ges^taking  wages  in  its  most  compre- 
faensive  sense,  as  including  all  that  is 
paid  for  industry  and  skill  of  all  descrip- 
tions,— then  tfae  first  material  considera- 
tion is.  What  is  the  mass  of  the  products 
in  propordott  to  the  land,  capital  and  labor 
employed?  for  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  land,  capital  and  labor  will 
yield  a  |freater  annual  product  in  one 
community  than  in  another.  What  is  the 
aggregate  mass  or/und  oiit  of  which  the 
di^end  is-to  be  made  ?  The  aggregate 
productiveness  of  England,  for  instance, 
will  vastly  exceed  that  of  Spain  in  fill 
these  particulars ;  for  the  lands  are  made 
more  productive,  the  labor  is  more  skil- 
fully applied,  and  the  capital  is  more  rap- 
idly carried  through  the  different  forms 
of  production,  and  transported  througli 
the  different  places  in  its  way  to  that  of 
final  consumption ;  and,  consequently,  the 
same  capital  is  more  effective,  or,  in  other 
words,  contributes  to  a  peater  mass  of 
production  in  the  same  time.  We  insti- 
tute this  inquiry  as  to  the  aggregate  mass 
of  annual  production  in  comparing  the 
condition  of  one  community  with  that 
of  another.  One  community  may  have 
twice  as  great  a  fund  to  divide  as  another, 
•from  the  same  aggregate  means  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  if  the  distribution  is  made  in 


precisely  the  samenroportiDns  among  the 
several  interests,  the  compensation  will 
be  twice  as  great  in  one  case  as  In  the 
otiier.  This  effectiveness  of  the  labor 
and  means  of  production  in  a  communi- 
ty, is  a  matter  of  the  most  weighty  con- 
sideration, and  goes  &r  in  determinli^ 
the  condition  of  the  population.  This 
gives  us  two  modes  of  comparison,  as  to 
the  rote  of  wages  in  any  two  communi- 
ties, the  results  of  which  may  be  very 
different  If  we  ask  whether  labor 
.  and  skill,  taking  the  whole  mass  of  both, 
of  all  descriptions,  be  better  rewarded  in 
England  or  in  Spain,  the  answer  may  be, 
that  a  greater  quantity  cf  corresponding 
articles  sroes  to  compensate  the  same  labor 
-and  skin  in  England,  but  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  whole  mass  of  annual 
products  goes  to  compensate  labor  and 
skill  in  Spain.  To  make  the  distinction 
more  -plain — a  laborer  in  England  may 
earn  a  yard  of  cloth,  and  one  in  Spain 
'but  half  a  yard,  of  the  same  qualify,  in  a 
day ;  so  thattheEnelish  laborer  ^ts  abs6- 
lutely  twice  as  mucli  compensation  as  the 
Spanish.  But,  o win^  to  greater  skill  and 
advantages,  the  English  laborer -may  pro- 
duce four  times  as  much  cloth,  or  materi- 
als for  cloth,  as  the  Spanish  laborer  in  the 
same  time.  Therefore,  thougfa  the  Eng- 
lish ktborer  sets  twice  as  great  a  quanti^, 
the  Spaniam  gets  tvrice  as  great  a  too- 
portion  of  the  whole  product.  The 
wages  of  one  will  according^  be  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  other,  and  vice 
versci,  according  as  we  make  the  compari- 
son in  one  or  the  other  way.  The  oraina- 

Smode  of  comparison  Ins  rsforence  to 
e  absolute  compensation,  tiiat  is,  the 
quantity  of  valuable  vendible  things 
commanded  by  the  same  labor.  All  labor- 
ers warn  food,  clotfaing  and  shelter  ;  and 
he  that  can  command  the  best  for  tfae 
same  labor  is  the  best  paid.  In  making 
the  comparison,  we  may  regard  the 
money  that  each  can  earn.;  but  then  we 
must  go  further,  and  inquire  what  the 
same  weight  of  silver  or  gold  will  pur- 
chase in  each  of  the  two  countries. 
To  the  man  who  expends  his  wages 
vrhere  they  are  earned,  a  given  amount 
of  silver  or  gold  is  valuable  only  in 
proportion  to  the  things  that  iie  can 
produce  in  exchange  ror  it  To  all 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  labor  may 
be  hi^er  paid  in  die  U.  States  at  a 
dollar  than  in  the  West  Indies  at  two 
dollars.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  see 
economists  making  comparisons  of  the 
money  rate  of  wages  in  different  coun- 
tries, as  if  tfaat  gave  any  practical  satiB- 
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fictocy  resuhy  without  flJso  iDquiriiig 
fuTth^  what  the  same  money  wjU  pur- 
ehase  in  each  of  the  two  countries.  For 
iDBtance,  a  laborer  at  Buenos  Ayres  can 
earn  an  ox  in  three  days^  which,  in  New 
England,  would  cost  him  £rom  one  to 
three  months'  wages,  and  in  Endand 
atiU  more ;  whereas  the  English  or  New 
England  laborer  can  earn  more  cloth  in 
the  same  time  than  die  one  at  Buenos 
AyiiBs,  though  the  monev  price  of  wages 
IS  highest  in  the  latter  place.  In  all  the 
speculations  and  treatises  upon  this  uub- 
jeet,  we  do  not  know  of  any  full  and  eat- 
iaiactory  comparison  of  the  real  rate  of 
wages,  for  the  corresponding  kinds  of 
labor,  in  ^  different  countries.  If  we 
lifloit  the  inquiry  to  the  same  community, 
we  first  ask  what  is  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction, and  how  great  a  proportion  of 
the  '^nhole  annual  product  goes  to  labor 
and  ami,  and  how  much  to  rent  and  cap- 
ital. And  here  we  readily  perceive  a 
gradual  change  in  the  course  of  the  proff- 
ress  of  a  community;  for,  in  the  eaxiy 
stages  of  improvement,  and  while  the  pop- 
idaooii  is  comparatively  thin,  as  in  the  U. 
Qimes,  the  rent,  and  so  the  value,  iji  lands 
is  low ;  thatis,  the  holder  of  a  particular 
pieoe  of  cultivated  land  receives  but  a 
aofuJl  proportion  of  the  annual  inoducts ; 
bat,  as  the  population  thickens,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  same  tract  will  receive  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  products 
of  the  same  cultivation  than  his  prede- 
eeasors.  Take  the  instance  of  the  same 
crop  of  grass,  on  the  same  piece  of  ground, 
Ibr  a  hundred  successive  years,  from  the 
time  of  fdling  the  forest,  until  a  populous 
town  has  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood ; 
the  wa^es  for  cutting  and  securing  the 
crop  will,  at  first,  be  one  half  or  three 
quarters  of  its  value,  and  will  diminish, 
by  degrees,  to  one  fifth  or  one  tenth,  and 
the  value  and  rent  of  the  land  will  rise 
accordingly ;  tlmt  is,  land  becomes  com- 
paratively scarce  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  the  demand  for  its  use  ; 
and  all  raw  fsroduets,  that  is,  all  products 
the  value  m  which  consists  mostly  of 
rent,  will  rise  in  comparative  value.  This 
may  take  place,  in  a  neat  degree,  through 
a  whole  country,  as  lias  hem  the  case  in 
England.  But  the  whole  tmitory  does 
not  continue  to  produce  merely  the  same 
quantity,  since,  as  the  wants  and  con- 
sumption of  the  comtnunity  increase,  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  same  area  will 
be  increased  for  tne  purpose  of  augment- 
ing the  quantity  of  products,  so  that  the 
land-owner  mav,  in  fact,  receive  a  less 
quantity,  and  a  less  proportion  of  the  prod- 
voL.  xin.  4 


uct9,  and  yet  have  a  higher  rent  for  his 
ground  every  successive  year,  because 
the  quantity  which  he  does  receive,  on  ac- 
count of  its  increased  comparative  value, 
will  command,  on  the  whole,  more  of  the 
thinp  for  which  he  wishes  to  exchanse  it. 
Diuring  the  same  time,  the  laborer  will  re- 
ceive, for  the  same  labor,  a  less  quanti- 
ty and  less  proportion  of  the  raw  products ; 
and  yet,  taking  into  consideration  all  diat 
he  wants  to  consume,  he  may,  on  the 
whole,  continue  to  have  as  high  wages  as 
at  first,  whether  we  resard  me  absolute 
quantity  of  consumable  things  which 
he  can  command  by  his  labor,  or  the 
proportion  which  it  will  bear  to  the 
whole  annual  product  of  the  community. 
Though  some  parts  of  his  food,  and  ail 
his  fuel,  may  cost  him  more  labor,  other 
parts  of  his  food,  particularly  that  brought 
from  abroad,  and  his  shelter  and  clothing, 
'and  especially  all  those  articles  that  come 
under  the  class  of  moderate  luxuries,  wiU 
probably  cost  him  less  labor.  In  the 
progress  of  a  community  in  which  prop- 
erty is  well  protected,  acciunulation  i^ad- 
uaUy  reduces  the  rate  of  interest,  thus  re- 
ducing the  proportional  amount  of  the 
cost  of  production,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  use  of  capital,  whereby  a  compensa- 
tion, in  part  at  least,  is  made  for  the  en- 
hancement of  rents.  All  the  inventions 
and  ftcilities  to  pi^uction,  tranq^ortsp 
tion  and  exchange,  also  contribute  to 
make  a  similar  compensation.  From 
these  causes,  it  may  happen  that,  in  the 
advancement  of  the  population,  wealth, 
urts  and  industry  of  a  community,  though  ^ 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  prod-' 
uct9  goes  to  compensate  mere  labw,  still 
a  greater  absolute  amount  pf  products 
may  go  to  compensate  the  same  labor; 
that  is,  a  laborer  may  be  able  to  supply 
himself,  by  his  industry  merely,  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries. In  some  respects,  the  laborer  suffers 
by  the  advancement  of  a  community ;  in 
others,  he  is  benefited.  But  another  view 
of  the  subject  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance in  considering  the  condition  of 
a  people,  namely,  the  distribution  of  that 
portion  of  the  annual  products  tibat  is  al- 
lotted to  industry  and  skill  among  the 
difierent  clssses  of  the  mduatrious.  It  is. 
not  possible  to  estimate  exacdy  what  pro- 
portion the  compensation  for  making  out 
a  legal  process,  visiting  a  patient,  officiat- 
ing at  die  oeleinration  of  public  wor^ip, 
superintending  the  concerns  of  a  bank, 
commanding  a  ship  or  a  regiment,  &c., 
ought  justiy,  or  for  the  best  interests  of  a 
conununi^,  to  bear  to  ±e  wages  of  mere 
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mabual  labor,  requiring  very  little  akill ;      Phosphoric  acid,  41.73 

nor,  if  we  could  determine  this  propor-      Fluoric  acid,   6J50 

tion,  would  it  be  practicable  to  establish      Maenesia,  46.66 

iL   The  law  has  mterposed,  in  many  in- '     Oxide  of  iron,   5.00 

stances,  in  difierent  countries,  to  regulate      Oxide  of  manganese,   .50 

the  price  of  labor  and  commodities ;  but 

it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  any  such  It  is  found  in  veins  of  quartz,  embraced 

interpositions  are  most  usually  ineffectual,  in  clay-slate,  and  occurs  near  Werfen,  in 

and  always  prejudicial.   But  though  pos-  Salzburg. 

itive  regulations,  in  this  respect,  will  nev-  Wagons  most  probably  orig^ted  from 
er  remedy  the  evils  of  an  unjust  distribu-  rude  vehicles  draffged  on  cylindrical  logs, 
tion,  yet  a  community  may  be  so  consti-  which  must  soon  have  suggested  the  idea 
tuted,  and  so  situated,  that  the  spontane-  of  the  axis  and  solid  wheeli  even  now 
ous  operation  of  internal  causes  will  effect  used  in  Portugal  by  the  peasants.  Ac- 
a  nearlv  just  apportionment  of  the  rewards  cording  to  Moses,  Egypt  was  the  counti^ 
of  skill  and  industry  among  the  various  where  wasons  were  first  used.  TheChi- 
classes  of  the  industrious.  To  ascertain  nese  call  the  inventor  Hiene-Yuene.  The 
what  circumstances  will  have  this  ope-  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  to  Erich- 
ration,  we  must  inquure  what  class  first  suf*  thonius,  fourth  king  of  Athens,  and  say 
fers  fix>m  an  inequiality ;  and  we  find  it  to  that  he  used  them  in  conseauence  of 
be  those  who  depend  wholly  on  their  labor  lameness.  Wagons  with  two  wheels  may 
for  subsistence.  This  is  the  part  of  the  pop-  have  been  the  first  constructed ;  but  Ho- 
ulation  where  misery  begins ;  and  thence  mer  mentions  four-wheeled  wagons,  the 
it  spreads  and  ^cumulates  until  it  is  felt  invention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the 
bv  the  whole ;  for  every  part  of  the  pop-  Phiygians.  Whoever  first  conceived  the 
ulation  will  inevitably  sjrmpathize,  more  or  Idea  of  an  axis  was  a  most  ingenious 
less,  with  every  other.  It  is  utteHy  inipos-  man ;  and  he  who  applied  it  to  wheels  and 
sible  for  any  class  so  to  separate  itself  nt>m  wagons  has  become  one  of  the  neatest 
theresta8nottobeafifected,direcUy  or  in-  Kenefiu^tors  of  mankind.  Much  time 
directly,bytheirenjoymentB  and  sufferings,  elapsed  before  wagons  were  used  for 
How,  tiien,  can  the  wages  of  mere  labor,  pleasure  carriages.  The  sedan  chur  and 
requiring  verv  little  skill,  be  sustained  at  a  horseback  were  long  preferred.  In  war, 
just  rate,  so  that  the  laborer  shall  have  his  use  was  sooner  made  of  the  wagon.  Mo- 
iair  proportion  of  the  annual  products  ?  ses  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  Pharaoh. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  diffusing  and  Theseus  is  said  to  have  introduced  chariots 
maintaining  good  habits,  industry  and  in-  amonff  the  Greeks.  The  horses  were  cover- 
tellicence  amonja^  the  poor  class.  It  should  ed  wim  iron  sciJes.  At  the  end  of  the  pole 
be  the  policy  orevery  society  to  make  all  lances  were  fastened,  and  at  the  side  and 
the  influences,  moral,  political,  economical  bel6w  wer^scythes.  These  chariots  were 
and  social,  bear,  with  the  (p^atest  possi-  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
ble  enerffy,  upon  this  point.  It  is  not  Greeks,  besides,  used  two-wheeled  char- 
practicable  to  sustain  this  class  by  exter-  iots,  each  containing  two  persons,  one  of 
tuA  helps :  when  they  have  once  become  whom  drove  whOe  the  other  threw 
degraded,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  reno-  spears.  The  chariots  were  open  behind, 
vate  and  restore  them.  The  true  doc-  and  had  low  wheels.  The  Romans  used 
trine  is  that  of  prevention.  them  early.   In  the  twelve  tables  (q.  v.) 

WAONBa,  Ernest  ;  a  German  poet,  bom  the  arcera  is  mentioned.   The  Romans 

in  1768,  and  died  in  1812.   His  poem,  gave  different  names  to  the  wa^ns,  ac- 

called  Wilibald's  Views  of  Life,  is  cele-  cording  to  the  purpose  to  which  they 

brated.   His  complete  works  were  pub-  were  applied,  as  carpetUumj  a  two-wheel- 

lished  in  1837  et  seq.,  at  Leipsic.  ed  vehicle,  with  a  vaulted  covering,  used 

Waonxrite  *,  a  minend,  round  in  com-  particularly  by  the  Roman  ladies  ;  car- 
plicated  crystals,  the  primary  form  of  'nico,  a  kind  of  state  coach  (a.  v.) ;  cin- 
which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  urn,  essedunL,  &c.  They  haa  also  tri- 
whose  lateral  planes  incline  under  an-  umphal  chariots  (cumu  tnumphalia). 
gles  of  QS"*  2&  and  84^'  2&.  Lustre  Wagons  are  drawn  by  men  or  beasts,  or 
vitreous;  color  several  shades  of  yellow,  propelled  by  machinery.  It  is  reported 
sometimes  neariy  oranse-yellow,  onen  in-  that,  at  the  panatherKEA,  a  galley  was 
elining  to  gray;  streak  white;  translu-  moved  through  the  city  by  internal 
cent ;  hanmess  nearly  that  of  feldspar ;  wheel- work.  From  the  time  of  Roger 
specific  gravity  3.11.  It  consists  of  Bacon  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  to  our 
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days,  many  triab  of  locomotive  wagona 
have  been  made,  of  which  the  steam- 
wagpn,  lately  brought  to  such  perfection, 
is  the  most  important  The  wind  has 
also  been  fiequeiktly  used  to  propel  wag- 
ona Simon  Stevin,  of  Bru^^es,  invent^ 
a  sailing  wagon  for  twenty-eight  persons, 
which,  on  even  ground,  is  said  to  have 
travelled  fourteen  Dutch  leagues  in  two 
houia !  Mr.  Slater,  an  Englimman,  trav- 
elled in  a  sailing  wagon  from  Alexan- 
dria to  Baasora. — Respecting  the  inven- 
tion of  wagons,  harnesses,  &c^  among  the 
ancients,  see  the  work  of  Ginzrot  (Mu- 
nich, 1817,  2  vols.|.  Kites  have  also 
been  used  to  propel  wjigons.  (See  Fe- 
locwedef  and  Steam,) 

Waoram,  Battle  of,  on  July  5  and  6, 
1809,  gained  by  Napoleon  over  the  arch- 
duke Charles.  It  decided  the  &te  of 
Austria,  on  the  same  field  on  which  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  (q.  v.),  in  1278,  had 
been  victorious  over  the  proud  Ottocar, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  Austria's  pow- 
er. The  severe  loss  which  Napoleon  had 
sustained  in  the  battle  of  Aspem  fq.  v.), 
on  the  occasion  of  his  unsuccessnu  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  Danube,  made  repose 
necessary  for  his  army.  He  also  needed 
reinforcements.  These  he  received  in 
the  army  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  who 
had  forced  the  Austrians,  at  last,  fix>m  that 
country  to  Hungaiy.  Bemadotte  was  al- 
so approaching  with  the  Saxons;  and 
other  divisions  were  on  the  way.  The 
archduke  Charles,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  was  in  a  less  fortunate  situation. 
His  loflB,  also,  had' been  severe;  and  lus 
army  conasted,  m  a  great  measure,  of 
raw  troops  hastily  levied.  Napoleon  re- 
mained m  Vienna,  and  prepared  eveiy 
thing  for  a  decisive  struggl^  whilst  his 
antagonist  appeared  to  stand  merely  on 
the  defeDsive ;  at  least  nothing  was  done 
by  him  to  disturb  the  French  in  their 
preparations  on  the  islands  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Heavy  ordnance  was  carried  from 
the  arsenals  of  Vienna  to  the  well-con- 
structed works  on  these  islands.  Materi- 
als for  bridges  were  provided,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  {prevent  a  second  fail- 
ure in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  river.  The 
position  of  the  antagonists  permitted  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  both  armies.  July  1,  Napoleon 
concentrated  his  forces,  and  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Lobau.  Presburg  had 
been  occupied  bv  Davoust  a  few  days 
previously.  Vandamme  guarded  the  Dan- 
ube as  far  as  Lintz.  The  whole  number 
of  the  French  forces  has  been  estimated 
at  180,000;  and  if  this  number  is  over- 
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rated,  it  is  certain  that  the  Austrian  force 
was  not  half  as  great.  From  July  2,  the 
French  attempt^,  at  several  pomts  on 
the  islands,  to  establish  a  secure  commu- 
nication with  the  opposite  bank,  without 
being  prevented  by  the  fire  of  the  Austri- 
ans; and  on  July  4,  Napoleon  concen- 
trated the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  on 
the  island  of  Lobau.  At  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  first  troops,  in  small  num- 
bers, passed  in  boats  over  the  Danube,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  left  bank, 
during  a  tremendous  storm,  and  support- 
ed by  a  waym  fire  fit>m  all  the  batteries, 
directed  against  Enzersdorf  and  the  Aus- 
trian redoubts  erected  on  those  spots 
where  a  landing  was  expected.  Enzers- 
dorf was  in  flames,  ana  shed  a  brilliant 
light  on  the  Danube.  With  sreat  skill 
and  promptness,  excellent  bridffes  were 
thrown  over  the  river,  and  as  eany  as  two 
o'clock,  the  whole  army  had  reached  the 
left  bank.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  a  setded  plan,  that  Charles 
did  not  endeavor  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  the  Austrians  im- 
mediately made  a  retrograde  movement 
On  the  momitig  of  the  5th,  the  French 
army  extended  itself  in  the  Marchfekl  (a 
plain  many  leagues  in  length,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  containins  the 
town  of  Wagram).  A  numerous  artfllery 
along  the  who\e  French  line  played  in- 
cessantly. The  Austrians  were  slowly 
forced  rack  during  the  dav.  In  point  of 
fiict,  the  archduke  Charles  had  at  this 
time  but  three  divisions  to  oppose  to  the 
French  forces.  It  was  not  ull  towards 
night  that  his  other  forces  could  be 
brought  into  action.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  the  details  of  the  batde,  or  to 
describe  the  repeated  assaults  on  Wagram 
by  the  Saxons.  The  French  army  bi- 
vouacked on  some  places  very  near  the 
enemy.  Some  have  believed  that  the  re- 
treat of  Charles,  on  July  5,  was  in  or- 
der to  place  the  French  troops  between 
his  forces  and  those  which  were  ap- 
proaching, under  the  archduke  John,  fi*om 
Hungary.  But  the  army  of  the  archduke 
John  was  much  too  weak  to  produce  a 
decisive  effect,  and,  moreover,  would 
have  b^n  opposed  by  the  disposable 
French  divinons,  and  the  10,000  Bavari- 
ans under  Wrede.  Earlv  in  the  morning 
of  July  6,  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the 
French,  under  Bemadotte  and  Mass^na, 
was  extended  to  HirschstAtten ;  the  centre, 
comprising  the  guards  and  the  Italian 
army,  was  at  Raschdorf ;  to  the  right  were 
Marmont  and  Oudinot;  and  Davoust  was 
on  the  extreme  right    The  archduke 
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Charles  now  projected  an  attack,  en  echi-  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  eastern  con- 
ton,  from  his  right,  against  the  French  tinenL  They  difTer  from  the  warblers 
left  Thus  it  was  hoi>ed  that  the  Austrian  only  in  their  longer  le^,  more  slender 
jumy  might  relieve  itself  from  the  ex-  ,  form,  and  longer  tail.  They  never  perch 
treme  pressure  upon  its  lefl  wing.  At  on  trees  or  shrubs,  but  frequent  the  mar- 
firSt,  this  attack  was  successful:  the  gins  of  ponds  and  water-courses,  and  are 
French  were  forced  back  as  far  as  En-  continually  elevating  and  depressing  the 
zersdorf  The  Austrian  centre  was  not  so  tail ;  hence  the  name.  The  common  £u- 
^rtunate:  it  could  not  advance  equally  ropean  wagtail  [3f.  o^fraj  is  a  familiar  bird, 
with  the  right  wing,  and  thus  a  dagger-  which  seems  to  seek  tne  society  of  man 
ous  extension  of  the  Austrian  forces  took  and  domestic  animals,  and  is  even  seen 
place.  Napoleon  knew  how  to  keep  them  frequently  to  rest  upon  the  backs  of  cat- 
m  this  situation,  and  thus  to  obstruct  their  tie  while  they  are  crazing.  The  vicinity 
further  attacks ;  and '  soon  afler,  having  of  mills  is  observed  to  be  its  favorite  re- 
turned the  Austrian  lefl  wing,  he  becan  sort.  The  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  black, 
to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  endeavored  to  white  and  cray.  It  is  widely  diffused 
decide  the  battle  by  destroying  the  enemy's  throughout  the  eastern  continent, 
centre.  Mass^na  attacked  Aderklaa  most  Wahabees,  Wahabites,  or  Wecha- 
violently  ;  and,  had  he  succeeded,  all  bites,  is  the  name  of  several  Arab  tribes, 
would  have  been  lost ;  but  the  Austrians  who  profess  '  the  religious  fiuth  which 
fought  with  great  braveir  against  the  Sheik  Mohammed,  son  of  Abdel  Wahab, 
cavalry,  artillery  and  guards,  and  repeat-  taught  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
ed  attacks  were  repul^d.  Had  the  arch-  century,  and,  like  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
duke  John  arrived  at  this  time  on  the  left  ffion  of  the  Koran,  sought  to  propagate 
wing,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do,  a  favora-  by  art  and  courage.  Sheik  Moham- 
ble  result  might  have  been  obtained ;  but  med,  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the 
he  did  not  come  up,  and  the  French  Tamini  (bom  1b  1729,  in  the  town  of 
troops  spread  far  to  the  riffht.  UiK>n  the  Ajen,  situated  near  the  desert,  in  the  dis- 
third  attack,  they  occupied  the  height  of  tnct  of  Al  Ared),  had  acquired  areat  leam- 
Markgrafen-Neusiedel,  and  the  Austrian  ing  in  Bassora,  Bagdad  and  Damascus, 
right  wing  was  deprived  of  the  advan-  He  taught  at  first  in  Ajen,  and  soon  made 
tages  which  it  had  gained.  The  Austri-  proselytes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
ans  recreated.  The  archduke  John,  it  is  trict  of  Al  Ared.  Clfuming  divine  inspi- 
aaid,  was  detained  near  Presbur^  in  col-  ration,  he  taught,  like  the  Koran,  the  doc- 
lecting  his  coips.  It  was  not  until  late  in .  trines  of  which  he  but  partially  recdved, 
the  evening,  that  he  heard  fix>m  the  field  the  existence  of  an  only  God,  the  Authw 
of  battle  Uiat  eveiy  thing  was  decided,  of  the  world,  the  Rewarder  of  the  good. 
To  save  his  own  troops,  he  again  retreat-  and  the  Punisher  of  the  bad ;  but  fae  re- 
ed from  the  Marchfeld.  Both  armies  had  jected  all  the  stories  contained  in  the  Ko- 
displayed  great  valor.  The  loss  of  the  ran,  especially  those  concerning  Moham- 
Austrians  may  have  amounted  to  37,000  jned,  whom  he  considered  merely  a  man 
men  killed  and  wounded  (they  had  taken,  beloved  of  God,  but  branded  the  worship 
however,  7000  prisoners,  twelve  eagles  of  him  as  a  crime  directly  opposed  to  the 
and  colors,  and  eleven  cannons).  The  true  adoration  of  the  Divinity.  He  also 
loss  of  the  French  cannot  be  reckoned  at  prohibited  the  wealth  and  splendor  which 
less.  On  the  7th,  9th  and  10th,  the  arch-  are  found  in  the  mosques  of  the  Moham- 
duke  retreated,  constantly  fighting,  to  the  medans.  All  who  should  oppose  this  new 
heights  of  Znaym,  where  Marmont  and  doctrine  were  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 
Mais^na  reached  him.  On  the  11th,  a  sword.  Mohammed  first  converted  to  bis 
battle  was  fought,  which,  however,  was  newdoctrines  the  sovereign  of  Derayeh  and 
interrupted  by  the  armistice  offered  by  Lahsa,  Ebn-Sehud,  whom  he  proclaimed 
Austria,  and  concluded,  July  12,  at  prince  (etntV)  and  protector  ofthe  new  sect, 
Znaym,  after  which  the  negotiations  for  of  which  he  declared  himself  high-priest, 
peace  commenced.  For  information  re-  thus  separating  the  spiritual  and  secular 
spectine  the  whole  campaign,  see  general  authorities,  which  were  afterwards  heredi- 
Pelet's  jud-de-campof  Mass^na)  jfififmotre  tary  in  tlie  families  of  Ebn-Sehud  and 
«ur  la  Chierre  de  1809,  en  ^Uemagne,  avec  Sheik  Mohammed.  The  principal  seat 
Us  OpSratums  paarticvlikrta  des  Corps  d^Ba-  of  the  Wahabees  was  the  city  of  Derayeh, 
lie,  at  Pohffne,  de  Saxe,  de  Mtptes,  etde  in  the  province  of  Nedsjed,  and  Jamama, 
fFalcheren  (Paris,  1825,  seq.,  4  vols^  with  250  miles  west  of  Bassora.  As  the  vota- 
an  atlas).  ries  of  the  new  faith  were  all  inspired 
Wagtail  (motacUla) ;  small  birds  which  vrith  the  highest  enthusiasm,  prepared  for 
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aU  trials,*  inde&tigable,  iMrave  and  cruel 
(conyersion  or  death  being  their  watch- 
word), their  dominion  spread  with  incred- 
ible rapidity  among  the  surrounding  Arab 
tribes,  of  which,  in  a  short  time,  twenty- 
six  were  sulnugated,  incorporated  with 
the  original  WababecM,  filled  with  hatred 
of  Mohammedanism,  and  taught  to  de- 
light in  plunderinff  the  treasures  of  the 
mosques.  Sehud%  son  and  successor, 
Abd-Elaziz,  could  brine  into  the  field 
120,000  cavalry.  Well  provided  with 
camels  and  horses,  and  armed  with  sword 
and  qpear,  the  Wahabites,  though  resem- 
bling the  Bedouins  (q.  v.),  and  destitute  of 
any  condderable  artillery,  which  they  ob- 
tained only  by  conquest,  were  dangerous 
enemies.  The  nature  of  the  country,  their 
mode  of  life,  and  their  religious  creed, 
formed  their  character,  which,  from  the 
mountainous  regions  of  their  original 
seat,  is  even  more  savage  and  bold  than 
that  of  the  first  followers  of  Mohammed. 
The  disorders  which  prevailed  m  all  parts 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Porte,  including 
the  Arabian  countries  under  its  protec- 
tion, was  especially  favorable  to  the  en- 
terprises of  the  Wahabees,  who,  from 
their  seat  between  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  Red  sea,  had  reached  several  parts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  before  the  slightest  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
devastations  and  conversions.  In  1801, 
the  pacha  of  Bagdad  first  received  orders 
to  proceed,  with  the  tribes  which  had  ad- 
hered to  Mohammedanism,  against  the 
Wahabees,  who,  however,  by  great  pres- 
ents, bribed  the  generals  sent  arainst 
them  to  retreat,  and  then  attacked  the 
town  of  Iman  Hussein,  destroyed  it,  and, 
after  acquiring  much  plunder,  fled  back 
to  their  deserts.  On  this  occasion,  thev 
also  pillaged  the  mosque  of  Ali,  which 
was  highly  venerated  by  the  Persians. 
The  Peraian  monarch,  Fath  Ali,  threat- 
ened them  with  his  vengeance,  but  was 
prevented  from  executing  his  purpose  by 
civil  wars.  The  daring  Wahabites  now 
turned  an  easer  gaze  upon  the  fiur  greater 
treasures  of  Mecca,  the  holy  city.  Here 
Ghaleb,  a  younger  brother,  had  deprived 
bis  elder  brother,  Abd-Al-Mein,  of  the 
shei^te.  On  pretence  of  avenging  this 
wrong,  Abd-Emziz  sent  his  son  Sehud, 
with  100,000  men,  to  Mecca,  where  he  put 
Ghaleb  to  flight,  but  was  prevented,  for  a 
while,  from  conquering  tne  city,  by  the 
arrivfld  of  the 'great  caravan,  under  the 
escort  of  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  who, 
however,  entered  into  a  treaty,  not  to  stay 

*  The  ofe  of  coffee  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  of 
silk  cloUiiag,  was  forbidden  by  their  law. 
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more  than  three  days  in  Mecca,  and  not 
to  interfere  in  the  contest  of  the  brothers 
respecting  the  sherifate.  Afler  the  de- 
paiture  of  the  caravan, .  the  Wahabees 
took  the  holy  ci^  without  resistance, 
murdered  many  sheiks  and  Mohamme- 
dans, who  persisted  in  their  reliffious 
faith,  and  reinstated,  indeed,  Aba-Al- 
Mein,  but  destroyed  all  the  sacred  monu- 
ments, and  carried  off  immense  treasures. 
Leaving  behind  only  a  small  garrison  of 
100  men,  Sehud  next  attempted,  in  vain, 
the  conquest  of  Jidda  and  Medina,  afler 
which  he  returned  to  Derayeh,  where, 
meanwhile,  his  &ther  had  been  murdered, 
in  1803,  by  a  Persian.  Sehud  was  now 
prince  of  the  Wahabees.  Their  hirh- 
priest  was  Hussein  the  Blind,  the  eldest 
son  of  Sheik  Mohammed.  The  misfor- 
tunes which  they  sufiered  were  soon  re- 
pabred.  In  1806,  the  Wahabees  appeared 
more  numerous  ^an  ever;  plundered  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  going  to  the  holy  sep- 
ulchre ;  got  possession  of  the  Mahmel  (a 
splendid  box,  in  which  the  grand  seizor 
sends,  every  y^,  the  presents  destined 
for  the  tomb  of  the  prophet);  and  con- 
quered Mecca,  Medina,  and  even  Jidda, 
marking  their  path  b^  bloodshed  and  con- 
versions, among  which,  that  of  the  mufti 
of  Mecca  excited  the  most  astonishment 
The  fear  of  the  Wahabees  spread  through- 
out the  East,  and  even  the  British  were 
iq>prehenstve  that  their  commerce  would 
be  endangered,  several  bands  olf  warriors 
having  proceeded  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
form<Ml  a  junction  with  the  pirates,  and 
disturbed  Hae  communication  between 
Bassora,  Mascat  and  India.  The  British, 
therefore,  took  the  imam  of  Mascaty 
against  whom  his  brother  had  rebelled  in 
the  country  of  Oman,  under  their  protec- 
tion, and,  to  defend  him  against  the  Wa- 
habees, sent  him,  from  Bombay,  in  1809, 
a  fleet  and  army.  The  chasusement  of 
their  common  enemies  was  fully  effected 
in  several  battles  on  the  sea  and  coasts, 
and  especially  by  the  demolition  of  their 
chief  place  of  assembling,  Ras  el  Elyma 
(Kherim),  where  3200  hihabiumts  were 
killed,  and  1600  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British,  as  a  condition  of 
their  further  assistance,  stipulated  with  the 
imam  for  the  islands  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
Bahrein  and  Zebora,  celebrated  for  their 
rich  pearl  fisheries.  In  1810,  the  sublime 
Porte  summoned  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha 
of  Cairo,  and  the  pachas  of  Damascus  and 
Acre,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  pacha  of  Bagdad,  Jussuff  Pacha,  and 
his  allies,  the  Wahabees.  The  pacha  of 
Acre  obeyed  this  ccmimand  with  equal 
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activity  and  bravery,  and  conquered  Bag- 
dad, the  pacha  of  which,  deprived  of  his 
treasures,  fled  to  his  ftther,  the  pacha  of 
Cairo,  who  had  been  ordered  to  take  part 
against  him,  and  with  whom  he  found  a 
favorable  reception.  Thus  the  quarrels 
and  jealousies  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  and 
of  the  Persian  khans,  greatly  favored  the 
progress  of  the  Wahabees.  Soon  after 
the  massacre,  perpetrated,  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  among  the  oeys  and  mamelukes  at 
Cairo,  the  Wahabees  fbrmed  a  junction 
with  the  relics  of  them  who  had  fled  to 
Upper  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  now  pros- 
ecuted, with  indefatigable  energy,  his 
preparations  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
Wahabees.  He  conquered  Yambo  and 
Nahala  in  1811,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  three 
'  victories,  sent  three  sacks  of  Wahabees' 
ears  to  Constantinople.  No  subsequent 
progress,  however,  was  made:  on  the 
contrary,  J  ussuff  Pacha,  who  now  fought, 
with  his  father,  Mohammed  Ali,  on  the 
side  of  the  Turks,  was  forced  to  retreat 
(he  died  soon  afler  of  the  ph^pieV.  But 
the  Wahabees,  betrayed  by  their  ally,  the 
sherif  of  Mecca,  and  abandoned  by  sev- 
eral Arab  tribes,  suffered  new  demts  in 
the  defiles  of  Sofira  and  Judeyda,  and  were 
altogether  driven  &om  the  route  to  Me- 
dina. This  holy  city  was  weakly  garri- 
soned, and,  therefore,  easily  conquered  by 
the  Turks.  Mecca,  also,  soon  after  fell 
into  their  power.  The  solemp  delivery 
of  the  keys  of  the  regained  cities  of  the 
fiiith,  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
at  Constantinople.  These  victories  had 
done  much  for  the  security  of  Mohain- 
medanism,  which  finds  one  of  its  chief 
supports  in  the  possession  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  and  the  uninterrupted  pilgrim- 
ages of  the  faithfiil  to  tliose  cities.  This 
formidable  sect  was  as  yet,  however,  far 
finom  being  suppressed.  Mohanmied  Ali, 
pacha  of  Egypt,  therefore,  renewed  his 
preparations ;  but  he  lost,  by  surprise,  a 
fortified  place  called  Kumsidal,  contain- 
ing great  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  the  Wahabees  took  by  surprise. 
The  Persian  disturbances  were  also  very 
favorable  to  them ;  and  they  found  oppor- 
tunity to  fi)rm  a  new  union  with  several 
An^  tribes.  But  their  daring  was  not 
accompanied  with  prudence.  They  un- 
dertook the  boldest  predatoir  excursions, 
while  tiieir  enemy,  the  pacha  of  Egypt, 
adopted  judicious  measures  for  their  en- 
tire overthrow.  After  the  death  of  their 
sovereign,  Sehud  II,  in  1814,  when  quar- 
rels arose  on  the  subject  of  the  succes- 
sion^,  tiiej  suffered  several  defeats.  A  de- 
cisive victory  was  obtained  by  Moham- 


med Ali,  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  at 
Bassila,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Tarabe. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  attack 
them  in  the  centre  of  their  power.  Ibra- 
him, the  son  of  the  pacha,  finally  suc- 
ceeded, in  1818,  in  inflicting  a  total  defeat 
on  the  Wahabees,  under  their  sovereign, 
Abdallah  Ben  Sund,  and  in  blocking  them 
up  in  their  fortified  camp,  four  davs' 
march  from  their  capital,  Derayeh.  The 
camp  was  stormed  September  3,  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery  ' taken,  20,000  soldiers 
'put  to  death,  and  Abdallah  himself  made 
prisoner.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  now 
surrendered,  but  demanded  an  amneslv, 
and  that  their  lives  and  houses  should- 
be  spared;  but  the  conquerors  declared 
that  the  sultan  alone  could  grant  or  re- ' 
fuse  these  terms.  Meanwhile,  the  arrival 
of  the  prisoner,  who,  both  as  a  rebel  and 
an  apostate,  was  of  ffreat  political  impor- 
.tance  to  the  sublime  Porte,  was  celebrated 
in  Constantinople  as  a  national  triumph. 
With  his  mufti  and  treasurer,  he  was 
then  carried  in  chains  before  the  suhan, 
tried  by  the  divan,  and  beheaded,  with  his 
fellow  prisoners,  December  17, 1818.  De- 
tached bends  of  Wahabees  are  still  said 
to  rove  through  the  desert;  and  the  heroic 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  is 
said  to  be  their  leader;  but  the  suhan, 
having  left  the  conquered  to  the  pleasore 
of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  he  entirely  de- 
stroyed their  principal  seat ;  and  the  in- 
habitants, after  the  loss  of  their  property, 
were  dispersed.*  The  severity  of  Ibra- 
him, who  is  rememl)ered  as  the  scour^ 
of  Arabia,  and  the  curse  of  Derayeh,  did 
not,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  Wahabile 
refi>rmation,  nor  to  the  spirit  of  resistance 
by  which  its  abettors  were  animated.  The 
war  was  ^newed  in  1824,  with  as  much 
ferocity  as  ever,  and  apparentiy  with  in- 
creased means,  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents, of  bringmg  it  to  a  suco^ssfiil  issue. 
It  was  protracted  during  the  three  fbllow- 
*  Derayeh,  in  the  Arab  provmce  of  Nedsjed. 
protected  by  deserts  and  moantains^,  was  ntaated 
m  14'  E.  Ion.,  26"  N.  lat.  (in  Uie  great  valley 
of  WadyheDisch,  300  miles  losff),  surrounded  by 
ffardens  and  orchards,  twelve  days'  journey  from 
Bagdad,  and  190  leagues  east  of  Medina,  100 
leagues  south-west  of  Bassora,  and  160  leagues 
south-east  of  Jerasaiem.  It  was  two  leagues 
long,  half  a  leaeue  broad,  exposed  to  frequent 
inundations,  and  contained  2fiO0  bouses  of  stone, 
28  mosques,  and  30  schools.  The  former  rulers 
resided  m  ^e  suburb  of  Tereif.  According  to 
some  accouBU,  the  Wahabees  were  divided  mto 
thiee  classes  eoldjer»,field  laborers,  and  artisaM ; 
but  since,  like  the  other  Arabs,  every  able  nan 
was  destined  for  predatory  excursions,  it  is  more 
correct  to  divide  them  into  priests,  smdiers,  and 
slaves.  According  to  late  accoimts,  the  sect  of 
the  Wahabees  is  stall  very  ninaerous  in  Arabia. 
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mg  rem,  with  alternate  advantage ;  hav 
iog  been,  during  the  latter  portion'of  that 
interval,  allowed  to  slumber,  owing  to  the 
struggle  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Mo- 
res, to  recover  their  liberty.  In  this  war, 
Mohammed  Ali  (q.  v.)  first  put  in  prac- 
tice his  improved  system  of  tactics,  on 
the  European  method ;  and  his  succen,  as 
in  his  recent  campaigns  in  Syria,  was  ow- 
ing to  his  beinff"  provided  with  soldiers 
disciplined  by  European  officers. — See 
Plaoat's  Hisloire  dt  la  lUgMratUm  de 
PEgypU  (Geneva,  1830),  for  an  account 
of  these  campaigns  against  the  Wahabees. 

Wabi.£NBero,  George,  lectcsrer  on  bot- 
any in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  museum  of  the  society 
of  science  in  that  place,  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Warmeland,  in  1784.  While 
a  student  at  the  university,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  prorress  in  scientific 
fltudiee,  and,  soon  after  leaving  the  univer- 
nty,  was  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Swedish  patriot  baron  Hermelin,  and  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Upsal  and  Stock- 
holm, to  enter  upon  a  course  of  botanical 
-  and  mological  mquiries,  which  led  him 
to  make  excursions  into  the  remote  parts 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  through 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  Lapland,  and  to 
Gothland.  Having  examined  Scandinavia, 
he  set  out  upon  sunilar  scientific  expedi- 
tions to  jforei^  countries.  In  1810,  he 
vinted  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  examined 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  travelled  in 
Switzerland,  and,  after  visiting  the  princi- 
pal German  univeraties,  returned  to  Upsal, 
in  1814.  His  Flora  Ixipponica,  Flora  Car- 
peihonm.  Flora  VpsaUenaisj  and  Flora 
Suecica  (2  vols.,  181^4),  take  a  hiffh  rank 
among  works  of  this  nature.  Wahlen- 
berg  has  likewise  written  some  geological 
esBays  of  value. 

Wahlstadt  ;  a  generic  German  term 
forfiddof  hattk  (fit>m  ffo/,  which  means 
Mhij  and  also  dead  body ;  hence  WaUidl' 
fa,  or  VaihaUa).  Asa  geographical  name, 
it  belongs  to  a  large  village  in  Silesia, 
near  Liegnitz  (q.  v.),  on  die  Katzbach 
(q.  v.),  where  Heniv  II,  duke  of  Silesia, 
foa^t  a  bloody  battle,  April  9,  1241, 
Wmst  the  Tartars,  in  which  he  lost  his 
life,  and  the  latter  were  victorious.  In 
memory  of  this  batde,  the  place  and  vil- 
lage were  called  WahlsladL  In  the  same 
place,  Blucher  (q.  vj  was  victorious  over 
the  French,  Aug.  2^  1813  (see  Kaizbach\ 
stid,  in  reward  of  this  and  other  victories, 
was  made  prince  of  Wahlstadt' 

Wahoo.  fSeejEIni.) 

Waifs.  (9ee  EOrays.) 

WAjnrnLB ;  a  town  of  En§^d,  ia 


the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
river  Calder.  The  parish  church  is  a 
Gothic  structure:  the  spire  is  upwards  of 
237  feet  in  height  There  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  over  the  Calder,  built  in  the 
roi^  of  Edward  III,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  chapel,  in  the  richest  style  of 
Gothic  or  Saracenic  architecture,  ten 
yards  in  len^h,  and  about  eight  in  breadth. 
Wakefield  is  one  of  the  greatest  com 
markets  in  England,  and  contains  im- 
mense com  warehouses.  Population, 
12,232 ;  nine  miles  south  of  Leeds.  By 
the  reform  act  of  1832,  Wakefield  is  con- 
stituted a  borough,  returning  one  member 
to  parliament 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  critic,  son  of  the  reverend 
Geor^  Wakefield  of  Nottingham,  was 
born  m  1756,  and  entered,  in  1772,  Jesus 
college,  in  Cambridge,  where  hepursued 
his  studies  with  great  ardor,  in  1776  grad- 
uated bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  soon  after 
elected  a  fellow.  In  the  same  year,  he 
gave  the  public  a  small  volume  of  Latin 
poems,  with  a  few  critical  notes  upon  Ho- 
mer. In  1778,  he  received  deacon's  or- 
ders, and,  on  leaving  coUege,  engaged  in 
a  curacy  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire,  and 
subseouently  at  another  near  Liverpool. 
The  dissatifmiction  which  he  entertained 
at  the  doctrines  and  liturgy  of  the  churrh 
of  England  progressively  increasuig,  iio 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
resigning  his  situation  in  it;  which  design 
he  fulfilled  in  1779,  and  accepted  the  ofiice 
of  classical  tutor  at  the  dissenting  acade- 
my at  Warrington.  He  had  early  formed 
a  design  of  giving  a  new  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  published,  in  1782, 
his  New  Translation  of  the  Gos^l  of  St 
Matthew,  with  Notes  Critical,  Philological 
and  Explanatory  (4to.).  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Warrington  academy,  he  re- 
moved to  Bramcote,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
with  a,  view  of  taking  private  pupils. 
Here  he  published,  in  1784,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  an  Enquiry  into  the  Opinions  nf 
the  Christian  Writers  of  the  Firat  Three 
Centuries  conceminff  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  work  which  he  never  conclud- 
ed. He  subsequently  removed  to  Rich- 
mond and  Nottingham,  untD,  in  1789,  he 
commenced  his  SUva  CrUicOj  the  ol^ect 
of  which  was  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures 
by  the  philology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Of  this  learned  performance,  five  parts 
appeared  in  succession,  until  1795,  the 
tliree  first  from  the  Cambridge  press.  In 
1790,  he  quitted  Nottingham,  in  order  to 
accept  the  ofiice  of  classical  tutor  at  the 
dissenting  coUege  at  Hackney.  Here  his 
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services  were  highly  esteemed,  until  he 
advocated  the  superiority  of  private  to 
public  worship,  and  wrote  a  book  in  sup- 
port of  his  opmions,  which  tended  to  diis- 
Bolve  the  connexion.  In  1792,  he  gave 
the  world  his  Translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanato- 
ry (in  3  vols.,  8vo^and,  in  1795,  published 
Memoirs  of  his  Own  Life  (2d  ed.,  1804, 
2  vols.,  &vo,)y  a  characteristic  performance. 
He  next  defended  revealed  religion  by 
his  Evidence  of  Christianity,  in  answer  to 
Paine's  Age  o£  Reason,  and  [>lanned  a 
new  edition  of  Pope's  Works,  in  which 
he  was  anticipated  by  doctor  Warton. 
He,  however,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  pub- 
lish a  first  volume,  and  a  volume  of  Notes 
on  Pope ;  as  also  an  edition  of  his  ver- 
sions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  fol- 
lowed up  this  labor  with  editions  of  Select 
Greek  Tragedies ;  of  Hbrace ;  of  Bion 
and  Moschus ;  of  Virgil ;  and,  finally,  of 
Lucretius  fin  3  vols.,  4to.),  a  work  which 
has  rankea  him  amon^  the  most  erudite 
and  industrious  of  cntical  editors.  He 
soon  afler  entered  the  path  of  politics,  and 
censured  the  policy  of  the  war  against 
France,  produced  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion, in  a  pamphlet  written  in  1798,  en- 
titled a  Reply  to  the  fiishop  of  LlandafTs 
Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain ; 
for  which  he  was  subjected  to  a  crown 
prosecution  for  libel,  which  terhiinated  in 
a  trial  and  conviction  in  February,  1799, 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  Dorchester  gaol.  He 
endured  the  whole  of  this  sentence, 
which  was,  however,  alleviated  by  a  sub- 
scription amountinff  to  £5000,  that  took 
away  his  anxie^  &r  the  future  support 
of  his  fiunily.  On  his  restoration  to  Ub- 
erty,  he  opened  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
Virffil,  in  the  metropolis,  but,  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  was  seized  with  a  typnus 
fever,  which  terminated  his  Ufe,  Sept.  9, 
1801,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  zealous  and  indus- 
trious scholar,  who  followed  what  he 
deemed  truth,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences, wherever  it  might  lead  him: 
hence  his  abandonment  of  the  churciK 
and  of  public  worship,  and  formation  oi' 
a  system  of  divinity  of  his  own ;  for  he 
never  formally  joined  any  body  of  dis- 
senters. His  classical  emendations  occa- 
sionally exhibit  strange  sin^larities  of 
taste  and  opinion ;  and,  in  conjectural  crit- 
icism, indeed,  he  evinced  much  of  the 
bold  character  of  Bentley  and  Markland. 
His  orivate  character  was  amiable  and  esti- 
mable, and  far  removed  from  the  asperity 
of  his  controversy  and  his  critiQism.  Be- 


sides the  works  already  mentioned,  and  a 
few  more  of  minor  importance,  a  Collec- 
tion of  Letters,  in  a  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  the  right  honorable  C.  J. 
Fox,  has  been  published  since  his  death, 
chiefiy  relative  to  topics  of  Greek  literature* 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  Priscilla ;  well  known 
for  the  ingenious  works  which  she  has  writ- 
ten for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  as  the 
original  promoter  of  banks  for  the  savings 
of  the  poor,  which  are  now  become  so 
general.  She  has  published  Juvenile  Im- 
provement (1795] ;  Leisure  Hours  (2  vols., 
1796) ;  an  Introduction  to  Botany,  in  a 
series  of  letters  (1796) ;  Mental  Improve- 
ment (3  vols.,  1797) ;  Reflections  on  the 
present  Condition  of  the  Female  Sex, 
with  Hints  for  its  Improvement  (1796); 
^e  Juvenile  Traveller  (1801) ;  a  Familiar 
Tour  through  the  British  Empire  (1804); 
Domestic  l^creation  (1805) ;  Excursions 
in  North  America  {IQ06U  Sketches  of 
Human  Manners  (1807) ;  Variety  (1809) ; 
Perambulations  in  London,  &c  (1810); 
Instinct  Displayed  (1811);  the  Traveller 
in  Afiica  (1814) ;  an  Inth>duction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Insects  (1815) ;  and  the 
Traveller  in  Asia  (1817). 

Walachia,  or  Waxlachia  ;  a  province 
under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  lying 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  with 
Moldavia  and  Transylvania  on  the  north, 
and  Servia  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  equal 
to  about  25,000  square  miles,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  950,000  so^ls.  The  capital  is 
Bucharest  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Brailow,  the  key  of  the  Danube,  Tergo- 
vista,  and  Giorgiev.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  considerably  diversified :  in  the 
north  it  is  mountainous ;  the  central  and 
southern  parts  are  less  uneven,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fertile  valleys  and  extensive 
plains.  Few  countries  are  more  indebted 
to  nature ;  but  the  bad  government  and  in- 
security of  property  have  lefl  it  nearly  a 
waste.  Com,  tobacco,  flax,  horses,  sheep 
and  salt  abound ;  but  the  rich  soil  is  little 
cultivated,  and  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  cotmtry  are  undisturbed.  The  in- 
habitants are  chieflv  Walachians  and  gyp- 
sies. The  former,  the  original  inhabitants, 
are  a  mixture  of  different  nations — Da- 
cians,  Bulgarians,  Sclavonians,  Goths  and 
Romans.  They  call  themselves  Romans, 
and  speak  a  corrupt  Latin.  Their  summer 
dress  also  resembles  that  of  their  ances- 
tors in  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  appears  by  the  figures  on  Trajan's  col- 
umn, in  Rome.  They  are  rude,  ignorant 
and  stupid.  The  gypflies,  who  are  very 
numerous,  resemble  those  found  in  other 
countries.  The  mountaineers,  who  have 
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the  right  to  hear  arms,  are  called,  in  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia,  Pandoors  (a  Moldavi* 
an  word,  sagnifying^/ronfier  guards.)  The 
religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  Greek,  and 
the  upper  classes  speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  in  general  hkve  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks.  Walachia  is  under  ^e 
protection  of  the  Porte,  which  has  the 
right  of  naming  its  hospodar  or  prince. 
The  hospodars  were  formerly  appointed 
for  seven  years,  during  which  ume  they 
could  not  lavrfuily  be  removed  ;  but  pre- 
tences enough  were  always  found  for 
suspecting  them,  and  they  were  rarely 
sunered  to  die  a  natural  death.  By  the 
treaty  of  Adiianopie,  in  1829,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  office  should  be  held  for 
liie;  that  the  inhabitants  should  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  freedom 
of  trade,  and  a  separate  administnition ; 
that  no  Mohammedan  should  be  allowed 
to  reside  in  Walachia,  and  that  the  yeariy 
tfibute  to  the  Porte  should  be  fixed  at  a 
certain  sum,  beyond  which  that  power 
should  chum  no  mrther  contributions.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  Walachia  formed 
a  part  of  Dacia.  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  it  was  governed  by 
princes  dependent  on  the  Byzantine 
court,  and,  in  1431,  was  rendered  tribo^ 
tary  to  the  Turks.  It  still,  however,  re- 
tained its  own  princes,  and  a  separate  ad- 
ministration, the  TurlES  occupying  only 
the  three  fortresses  of  Brailow  or  IbraiJ, 
Giomev  and  ThumuL  Still  it  was  often 
plundered  by  the  Turks,  and  subjected  to 
ibrced  contnbutions;  and  the  hospodan 
made  the  best  use  of  their  precarious  au- 
thority to  pillage  the  peoiHe.  In  1716, 
Mavrocordatus  was  appointed  hospodar. 
He  was  the  first  Greek  who  had  received 
this  post,  and,  with  his  successors,  who 
were  also  Greeks,  did  much  towards 
civilizing  and  improving  the  condition  of 
the  country.  The  insurrection  of  1831 
(see  Hdaireia^  and  Greece^  RevoluHon  of) 
was  quelled,  and  only  rendered  the  state 
of  the  province  more  deplorable,  until  the 
war  of  1828,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Russians,  and  delivered  from  the  iron 
yoke  of  Turkish  despotism. 

Walcheren,  or  W  alchehn  ;  an  island 
of  the  Netheriands,  the  most  important 
and  the  most  westerly  of  the  Zealand 
iskoids,  about  thirteen  miles  fit>m  north 
to  southj  and  eight  from  east  to  west, 
simated  m  the  German  sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt  It  lies  low,  protected 
from  inundation  by  strong  dikes ;  is  well 
cultivated,  but  not  healthy.  It  contains 
three  tovms,  Middleburg,  the  chief  place, 
with  13,200  inhabitants ;  Flushing,  a  for- 
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tress;  andVeere;  and  numerous  villages. 
Middleburg  is  the  capital.  Lon.  3P'  39^ 
£. ;  lat.  51^34^  N.  The  Enfflish  attempt- 
ed to  land  there  in  1809.  (See  ^apoutm^ 
and  (Hramio,) 

Walckenakk,  Charles  Athanasius,  bar- 
on of,  member  of  the  royal  French  acad- 
emy of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1771,  and,  after 
having  studied  there,  made  a  tour,  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  in  the  Nether* 
lands  and  Great  Britain,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  for  some  time  at  Glasgow. 
Being  in  independent  circumstances,  he 
lived,  after  his  return  to  France,  on  his 
estate,  eight  leagues  from  Paris,  devoted 
to  scientific  pursuits.  In  October,  18ia 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  imperial 
institute,  of  the  class  of  history  and  an- 
cient literature.  Louis  XVIII  conferred 
upon  him  the  cross  of  the  legion  honor 
in  1814,  and,  by  the  ordinance  of  Mareh 
31,1816^  reorganizing  the  institute,  named 
him  member  of  the  academy  of  inserip- 
tions*  In  1833,  he  received  the  place  ot 
maUn  des  requAeSy  with  the  title  of  baroik 
Walckenaer  has  acquired  reputation  as 
an  author  in  several  departments  of  lite* 
rature  and  sciwce.  Among  his  works 
are  to  be  remarked  the  fhune  Pansienney 
on  the  plan  of  Fabriciue  (3  vols.,  1802) ; 
GiographAt  Modeme,  a  r}facim€nU>  and 
transladon  of  Pinkerton  (6  tola.,  1804); 
JfKstoirt  naturtUe  dea  AramHAu ;  J^c* 
ekerchu  Giagrr^Mques  sw  PhiUriew  de 
VAfHqat  Sa^itntrUmaU }  AToHce  $ur  la 
Vie  tt  U$  (hmagta  de  Don  F.  Auara; 
Hutoire  dela  Vie  tides  Owgragea  de  Lth 
f&ntaxM  (2  vols.];  and  numerous  other 
geo^phical,  arcnteological  and  scientific 
treatises  in  different  publications.  He 
has  likewise  been  a  contrilmtor  to  the 
BwgrmMe  rrmvcrfeflcrParis,181i— 1828, 
53  vols.),  and  the  VictionnaMre  Gio- 
graphique  Unhersely  now  publishing  at 
Pans  (ninth  vol.,  1832). 

Waxdeck  ;  a  sovereign  principality  of 
Germany,  bordering  to  the  south  and 
east  on  Hesse-CasBel,  and  to  the  west  and 
north  on  the  Ptussian  province  of  West- 
phalia. It  has  a  superficial  area  of  455 
square  miles,  with  56,000  inhabitants. 
Tlie  soil  is  inostlv  stony,  but  yields  grain 
in  abundance,  and  afibrds  good  pasturage. 
Tlie  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
industrious,  but  poor,  is  Lutheran.  The 
county  of  Pyrmont  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  Wal- 
deck,  though  territorially  separated  firom 
it  The  Waldeck  estates  are  composed 
of  certain  landed  proprietors,  deputies 
from  the  thirteen  towns  of  the  principality, 
and  ten  deputies  of  the  peasants.  Wat- 
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deck,  as  a  member  of  the  German  con- 
federation, has  one  vote  in  the  general 
•assembly  (jdenuml  and,  in  conjunction 
ivith  the  Hohenzollem,  Lip{)e,  Reuss,  and 
Lichtenstein  houses,  the  sixteenth  vote 
in  the  diet  •  (See  Gemunw,)  The  chief 
town  is  Corbach,  with  2SSm  inhabitants. 
The  residence  of  the  prince  is  Arolsen, 
1750  inhabitants.  The  revenue  of  this 
petty  principality  is  about  $200,000 ; 
public  debt  about  $600,000 ;  quota  of 
troops  to  the  army  the  confederacy,  518 
men.  The  house  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Germany.  Waldeck  was*  one 
of  the  shamblea,  as  Chatham  appropriately 
called  them,  to  which  the  British  govern- 
ment had  recourse  for  purchasing  troops 
in  the  American  war. 

Waldenses.  This  Christian  sect, 
celebrated  as  the  precursor  of  the  refor- 
mation, appears,  from  old  manuscripts  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  have  ex- 
isted as  early  as  1100.  According  to  the 
common  opinion,  it  owes  its  orisin  and 
name  to  Peter  Waldus  (Waldo,  Vaud),  a 
rich  citizen  of  L^ons,  although  some  of 
their  writers  denve  the  appeUation  fFal- 
denaea  from  valU  (valley),  and  call  them 
Vaudois,  or  dwellers  in  the  valleys. 
About  1170,  Waldo,  from  reading  the 
Bible  and  some  passives  from  the  fiithers 
of  the  church,  which  he  caused  to  be 
translated  into  his  native  tongue,  came  to 
the  determination  to  imitate  me  mode  of 
life  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Chris- 
tians, gave  his  goods  to  tne  poor,  and  by 
his  preaching  collected  numerous  follow- 
ens,  chiefly  fipm  the  class  of  artisans, 
who,  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  were 
called  Lyomtts;  or  Poor  Men  of  LjfcnSj 
OD  account  of  their  voluntary  poverty ; 
'  SabataHf  or  JnsahaiaHj  on  account  of 
their  wooden  shoes  or  sandals  (sabots) ; 
HumUiaiistSf  on  account  of  their  hundilitv ; 
and  were  oflen  confounded  with  the 
Cathari,  Patarenes,  Albigenses,  and  other 
heretics,  whose  fkte  they  ishared.  In  then* 
contempt  of  the  degenerate  clergy  and 
their  opposition  to  the  Roman  priesthood, 
the  Waldenses  resembled  other  sects  of 
the  middle  ages ;  but,  going  beyond  the 
design  of  their  founder,  which  was  merelv 
to  improve  ihe  morals  of  men,  and  preach 
the  Word  of  God  freely  to  every  one  in 
his  native  language,  the^  made  the  Bible 
alone  the  rule  of  meir  faith,  and,  rejecting 
whatever  was  not  founded  on  it,  and  con- 
formable to  apostolical  antiqui^,  they 

give  the  first  impluse  to  a  reform  of 
e  whole  Christian  church,  renounced 
entirely  the  doctrines,  usages  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  church,  and  formed  a 


separate  religious  society.  sTfaey 
therefore  excommunicateid,  as  heretics,  at 
the  council  of  Verona,  in  1184 ;  but  tbe^ 
did  not  suffer  a  general  persecution  until 
the  war  against  the  Albigenses  (q,  v.), 
after  they  had  spread  and  established 
themselves  in  the  south  of  France,  under 
the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
and  Foix.  At  that  time  (1209—1230), 
many  Waldenses  fied  to  Airagon,  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  Spain  would  not  tole- 
rate them.  In  Languedoc  they  were  able 
to  maintain  themselves  till  1330 ;  ia 
Provence,  under  severe  oj^ression,  till 
1545,  when  the  pariiament  at  Aix  caused 
them  to  be  exterminated  in  the  most 
cruel  manner ;  still  longer  in  Dauphiny ; 
and  not  till  the  war  of  the  Cevennes  were 
the  last  Waldenses  expelled  &om  France. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
smgle  congregations  of  this  sect  went  to 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  where  they  were 
soon  suppressea ;  others  to  Bohemia, 
where  tney  were  called  Grxibenheimer, 
because  they  used  to  conceal  themselves 
in  caverns.  These  soon  became  amalga- 
naated  with  the  Hussites ;  and  from  them 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  derive  the  apoe- 
tolical  consecration  of  their  bishop&  On 
the  other  hand,  they  found  a  retreat,  for- 
tified by  nature,  in  the  valleys  of  western 
Piedmont,  where  they  founded  a  distinct 
church,  which  has  remained,  till  the 
present  day,  the  main  seat  of  dieir  sect 
Their  doctrines  rest  solely  on.  the  gospel, 
which,  with  some  catechisms,  they  have 
in  their  old  dialect,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Italian.  In  this  language 
their  simple  worship  was  perform^  till 
'their  old  Barbes  (uncles,  teachers)  became 
extinct,  in  1603.  They  then  received 
preachers  from  France,  and  since  that 
time  their  preaching  has  been  in  French. 
These  teachers,  however,  form  no  distinct 
priesthood,  and  are  supplied  Geom  the 
academies  of  the  Calvmistic  churches. 
Their  rites  are  limited  to  baptism  and  the 
supper,  respecting  which  they  entertain 
the  notions  of  Calvin.  The  consdtution 
of  their  congregations,  which  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  vineyards, 
and  in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  which 
are  connected  by  yearl^r  synods,  is  repub- 
lican. Each  congregation  is  superintend- 
ed by  a  consistory  composed  of  elders  and 
deacons,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pastor,  which  maintains  the  strictest  mor- 
al discipline,  and  adjusts  small  differences. 
From  the  time  of  their  origin,  the  Wal- 
denses have  been  distinguished  fix>m  their 
Catholic  neighbors  by  their  pure  morals 
and  their  industiy ,  and  have  been  esteemed 
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98  the  best  sulMects.  After  they  had 
altered  into  a  religious  commuiuon  with 
the  CalTinistSy  iD  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  were  also  exposed  to  the  stonn 
which  was  intended  to  sweep  away  the 
reformation,  the  doctrines  of  which  they 
had  already  cherished  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries.'  This  was  the  cause  of 
their  extirpation  in  France,  and  their 
chequered  fate  in  Piedmont  Thiose  who 
bad  settled  in  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo 
were  totally  exterminated  by  1733 ;  and 
those  in  the  other  valleys,  having  received 
from  the  court  of  Turin,  in  1654,  new 
assurances  of  religious  freedom,  were 
treach^ously  attacked  in  1655,  by  monks 
and  soldiers,  treated  with  brutal  cruelty, 
and  many  shamefully  murderea.  The 
rest  of  their  male  population  took  up 
arms ;  and  their  bravery,  aided  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  Protestant  powers,  finally 
procured  them  a  new,  though  more  lim- 
ited ratification  of  theur  freedom  by  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Pignerol,  August  18, 
1655.  New  oppressions,  in  16mi,  gave 
rise  to  a  new  contest  and  treaty.  The 
persecution  exercised  in  1685,  through 
French  influence,  obliged  diousands  to 
emigrate  into  Protestant  countries.  In 
London,  they  united  with  the  French 
Huguenots ;  m  the  Netherlands,  with  the 
Wuloons;  in  Berlin,  with  the  French 
congregations :  nearly  2000  went  to  Swit- 
zerland. Some  of  these  returned  by  force 
to  Piedmont,  in  1689,  and,  with  those 
who  had  remained,  maintained  them- 
selves, under  many  oppressions,  to  which 
limits  were  finally  put,  in  1725,  in  conse- 
quehce  of  Prussian  mediation.  They 
now  enjoy  religious  fireedom  and  civil 
rights  in  theur  old  valle]rs  of  Lucerne, 
Perusa,  an4  St.  Martin,  in  western  Pied- 
mont, where  they  have  thirteen  parishes, 
containing  about  20,000  souls.  Their 
church  service  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
synod.  After  long  negotiations,  in  the  way 
of  which  ^reat  difficulties  were  thrown 
by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Tubingen 
theolo^ans,  several  hundred  of  the  above- 
menti^[ied  fugitives  setded  in  Wiirtera- 
beig,  in  1699,  where  their  descendants 
have  ten  parishes,  and  are  1600  in  num- 
her^  They  are  next  to  the  Calvinists  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  and  in 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution,  put  in  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  they  are  behind  the 
other  Protestants.  In  later  times,  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  have  afibrded  aid  to  the 
Waklenses.  By  contributions  which  they 
collected  from  all  Europe,  in  1824,  they 
erected  an  ho^ital.  The  latest  accounts 
•f  them  were  collected  on  the  spot,  in 
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1823,  by  W.  St  Gilhr,  an  EngMi  cler- 

S'man — ^Narrative  of  ein  Exclusion  to  the 
ountains  of  Piedmont,  and  Researches 
among  the  Vaudois,  Protestant  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Cottian  Alps,  &c.  (second 
edition,  London,  1825,  4to.).  Also  see 
Hugh  Dyke  Akland's  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory and  f^ent  Situation  of  the  Wat- 
densea  in  iWrnont  (London,  1826),  and 
the  same  author's  SKatory  of  the  glorious 
Return  of  the  Faudois  to  their  Valky^  in 
1689  (fi^m  the  original  accounts  of  their 
pastor,  H.  Amaud),  trt^  a  Compendium 
of  the  History  of  that  People,  &c.  (Lon- 
don, 1827, 1  vol.). 

Waldis,  Burkard.  (See  Burkard  Wd- 
d&B,) 

Walost  JiDTE  (i.  e.  the  Fbresi  Tovms)^  or 
ViERWALDSTJBOTE  (L  0.  the  FovT  Fhrest 
Towns) ;  a  name  given,  in  Switzerland,  to 
the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz, 
and  Unterwalden,  probablv  on  account 
of  the  number  of  forests  round  in  them. 
(See  the  articles.) 

Walostjbdtersee.  (See  Vxeruxdd-' 
stMersee.) 

Waldstein-Wartembero  ;  a  Bohe- 
mian family,  known  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  firom  which  sprung  the  fa- 
mous Wallenstein.  [q.  v.)  There  are  at 
present  two  lines,  with  mrfe  possessions, 
m  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  containing 
90,000  inhabitants.  The  late  Francis 
Adam,  count  of  Wallenstem,  after  having 
served  in  several  wars,  travelled  for  seven 
years  in  Hungary,  to  study  the  plants  of 
the  country,  and  published,  in  1812,  De- 
seriptUmes  et  Icones  Plantarum  rorwrum 
Hungarut  (Vienna,  folio),  which  procured 
him  the  membership  of  several  learned 
societies.  Wildenow  |q.  v.)  called  aplant, 
after  him,  JValisttnia^  in  his  <^cte» 
Plantaarwn  LimuBi,   He  died  in  1823. 

Wales  ;  a  principality  in  the  west  of 
Great  Britain,  washed  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-east  by  the  Bristol  channel.  It 
is  from  130  to  180  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  firom  50  to  80  in 
breadth,  comprising  an  area  of  8125  square 
miles.  The  population,  in  1811,  was 
611,788;  in  1821,  717,438;  in  1831, 
805,236.  It  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  Wales,  containing  twelve  counties, 
Anglesey,  Caernarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery  in  the  for- 
mer, and  Brecknock,  Uardigan,  Caermar- 
theh,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke  and  Radnor 
in  the  latter  division.  The  general  aspect 
of  Wales  is  mountainous,  afibrdmg  nu- 
merous views  of  wild  scenery,  interspers- 
ed with  delightful  valleys.   The  loftiest 
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summits  in  North  Wales  are  Snowdon 

g579  feet),  Plinlimmon,  and  Cader  Idris. 
umerous  small  lakes  are  scattered  among 
the  mountains ;  and  there  are  several  nav- 
igable rivers,  such  as  the  Severn,  the 
Coye,  the  Conway,  the  Towy,  and  the 
Dee.  The  climate  is  colder  tiiaii  in  Eng- 
land, and  humid ;  but  th^^  air  is,  in  i|;en- 
eral,  salubrious,  and  the  country  heatthy. 
The  Cambrian  goat  is  found  here  in  a 
"mid  state ;  and  goat-huntingis  a  favorite 
diversion  of  the  people.  The  mineral 
kingdom  is  rich  m  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron  and  coal.  The  agriculture  of  Wales 
is,  in  general,  much  behind  diat  of  Eng- 
land, thouffb,  of  late  years,  the  imple- 
ments of  nirming,  and  the  management 
of  the  land,  have  been  much  improved. 
The  roads  have  also  been,  until  recendy, 
in  a  bad  state.  The  Ellesmere,  Mont- 
gomery, Brecknock,  Cardiff,  and  other 
canals,  facilitate  the  internal  intercourse. 
(See  Cantd^.)  The  woollen  manufac- 
tures are  extensive ;  the  commerce  incon- 
siderable. The  common  Welsh  still  re- 
tain many  peculiar  superstitions  and  cus- 
toms, and,  in  many  parts,  their  peculiar 
language.  The  gentry,  however,  are,  at 
present,  educated  in  England;  and  the 
mfluence  of  their  example  is  gradually 
exterminating  the  old  Welsh  peculiarities. 
Many  remams  of  the  ancient  literature 
are  yet  extant,  and  societies  have  been 
formed  forpreserving such  relicts.  (See 
Bard.)  The  Webli  are  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven 
out  of  England  by  the  Angk>-Saxons, 
took  refuge  in  these  ftstnesses,  or  fled  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  they  gave 
their  name  to  Brittany.  (See  Gad,)  The 
Welsh  language  is  Celtic.  (See  Roberts's 
Cambrian  popular  Antiquities  (London, 
1815),  and  CoUedanea  Cambrica.  Wales 
fonnerly  sent  twenty-four  members  to  par- 
liament, one  for  each  county,  and  one  for 
each  of  twelve  boroughs.  By  the  reform 
act  of  1832,  the  number  is  increased  to 
twenty-nine,  two  from  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Caermarthen,  Denbigh  and  Gla- 
morgan, one  from  each  of  the  other  nine, 
and  fourteen  from  as  many  boroughs,  of 
which  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Swan.8ea  are 
the  two  created  by  the  act  It  belongs  to 
the  province  of  York  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  has  four  bishoprics,  St.  Da- 
vid's, Bangor,  Llandaff,  and  St.  Asaph. 
Wales  was  long  an  independent  and  sep- 
arate sovereignty  from  England.  Its  di- 
mensions have  been  contracted  by  taking 
from  it  the  whole  county  of  Monmouth, 
and  a  part  of  several  of  the  adjacent  Eng- 
lish counties.   It  was  originally  peoplml 
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by  the  British  Ordoviees  and  Silum,  aad 
was  anciently  called  Cambria,  In  die 
ninth  centuiy,  it  was  divided  into  three 
sovereignties,  called  M>rth  WdU$,  SovA 
Wales,  and  Powis  Land,  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  subdued  by  Edward  I,  its 
last  prince  Uewellvn  op  Gryf^th  having 
fallen  in  battle  in  1285.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  been  annexed  to  the  English  crown, 
and  gives  his  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  England.  It  was  not  completely 
united  with  England  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  when  the  government  and 
laws  were  ibrmed  agreeably  to  those  of 
England.  (For  the  judicial  administra- 
tion, see  Assizes,) 

Wai^s,  New  ;  a  name  given  to  a  part 
of  Nortn  America,  situated  south-east  and 
south-west  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  divided 
into  North  and  South :  the  former  name 
is  lost  in  the  more  general  term  of  Labror 
dor.  New  South  Wales  is  situated  north- 
west of  Canada,  and  extends  along  the 
south  borders  of  Hudson's  bay,  450 
miles,  from  Ion.  85°  to  90°  W.,  lat.  54"^  to 
58^  N. 

Wales,  New  Sooth.  (See  JsTew  StniJBt 
Wales.) 

Wales,  Prince  of  ;  the  title  of  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  British  throne,  first 
conferred  by  Edward  I  on  his  son  (afi^- 
wards  Edward  II),  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
quest of  that  principality.  (See  Edward  L\ 
The  heir  apparent  is  made  prince  or 
Wales  and,  earl  of  Chester  by  special  cre- 
ation and  investiture,  but,  as  the  king's 
eldest  son,  is,  by  inheritance,  duke  <^ Corn- 
wall, without  any  new  creation.  To  com- 
pass or  conspire  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  is  as  much  high  treason  as  to 
conspire  the  death  of  the  kinff.  The  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  king  is  styled  the  prin- 
cess royaly  unless  there  are  no  sons,  when 
she  is  created  princess  of  Wales.  The 
arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  the  royal- 
arms,  with  the  addition  of  the  motto  M 
dien  (I  serve),  said  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Black  Prince,  from  a  prince  of 
Bohemia,  whom  he  slew  at  Cressy.  An- 
other account  says  Edward  I  presented  his 
infant  son  to  the  Welsh,  who  had  agreed 
to  accept  a  native  prince  from  him,  with 
the  words  Eich  dyn  (This  is  your  man). 

Walker,  John,  a  philological  writer, 
bom  in  1732,  joined  with  a  Mr.  Ushw, 
about  the  year  1767,  in  setting  up  a  school 
at  Kensington;  but  the  specuLDition  not 
succeeding  to  his  wishes,  he  settied  in 
London,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  elo- 
cution, having,  it  is  said,  in  the  earlier 
pan  of  his  hfo,  studied  the  art  with  a 
view  to  making  the  stage  his  profossiiw, 
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ahbougfa  his  ill  success  on  the  boards  had 
induct  him  to  adopt  anodier  calling. 
Mr.  Walker  died  in  1807.  He  is  known 
08  the  author  of  several  useful  elementary 
works,  such  as  a  Rhetorical  Grammar 
(8vo.);  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (8vo.) ; 
fliements  of  Elocution ;  Kev  to  the  cor- 
rect Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
Scriptural  Names  (8vo.) ;  and  a  Rhyming 
Dictionary. 

Walktrias,  or  Valktrias.  .  (See 
ATorthem  Mythology.) 

Wall.  (See  ^dvUecture,  vol  L  p. 
334.) 

Waix-Flowkr  (chtirantkus  cheirt);  a 
cruciferous  plant,  which  grows  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks  and  old  walls,  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  The  stem  is  naked,  hard,  and 
almost  woody  at  the  base,  dividing  above 
into  leafy  branches.'  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  fine- golden-yellow  in  the  wild 
|>]aD^  and  agreeably  scented.  In  the  cul- 
tivated plant,  the  flfowers  are  of  various 
and  brilliant  colors,  and  attain  a  much 
lai]^er  size.  Double  and  semi-double  va- 
rieties are  common  in  gardens.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  fiivorite  ornamental  plants 
Being  an  acrid  and  hardy  evergreen,  it  is 
sometimes  sown  in  pastures,  together  with 
parsley,  thyme,  &c.,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  rot  in  sheep.  About  thirty  species  of 
chetranihiis  are  known,  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  eastern  continent,  several 
of  which  have  been  long  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Wallacb,  sir  William;  a  celebrated 
Scottish  imtriot  and  warrior,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  small  landholder  of  an  ancient 
ftmily  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Possess- 
ing great  strength  of  body  and  undaunted 
ooorage,  as  well  as  a  v^arm  attachment  to 
his  native  country,  he  beheld  its  subjuga- 
tion by  the  English  king,  Edward  I  (q.  v.), 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  and  resolved 
to  undertake  the  task  of  liberating  Scot- 
land from  a  foreign  yoke.  Having  col- 
lected a  small  ban^  of  followers,  he  com- 
menced an  irreeular  warfkre  with  the 
English  troops  len  to  s^ure  the  conquests 
of  Edwiurd;  and  his  enterpriang  spirit 
and  local  knowledge  soon  rendered  him  a 
formidable  foe.  In  1297,  lie  planned  an 
attack  on  the  English  justiciary  at  Scone; 
but  that  officer  and  his  colleagues  eluded 
the  danger  by  flight.  Many  of  the  barons, 
encomwed  by  this  success,  joined  the 
atendard  of  Wallace,  or  secretly  lavored 
his  designs.  Earl  Warenne,  the  govern- 
or of  Scotland,  under  king  Ed^raxl,  as- 
sembled an  army  of  40,000  men,  with 
which  he  marched  against  the  Scottish 
champion, 'Vho  retread  to  Cambusken- 
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neth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  where 
the  English  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter;  and  their  commander  fled,  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  into  England 
Wallace  was  now  declared  regent  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  captive  king,  John  BalioL 
The  English  monarch,  alarmed  at  the  re- 
verses which  his  partisans  had  experi- 
enced, hastened  from  Flanders  to  oppose 
Wallace,  against  whom  ho  led  an  army 
of  90,000  men.  Jealousy  at  his  elevation 
had  already  tliinned  the  ranks  of  the 
Scottish  hero,  who;  having  resigned  the 
regency^  retauied  his  command  only  over 
his  particular  followere.  The  Scottish 
army,  under  the  steward  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Com vn,  of  Badenoch,  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  Edward  at  Falkirk  (q.  v),  where 
an  engag^ement  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1298,  in  which  tho  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  Wallace  retired  to  the 
mountains,  resumedhissystemof predatory 
warflire,  and  maintained  his  independence 
at  the  head  of  those  who  still  continued 
attached  to  him.  Kine  Edward  at  lensth 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  his 
formidable  adversary,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  sir  John  Monteith  ;  and  the  deliv- 
erer of  his  countiy,  being  conveyed  to 
London,  suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor, 
Aug.  23, 1305.  His  memory  is  still  high- 
ly revered  in  Scotland,  and  bis  deeds  have 
been  the  frequent  theme  of  the  poet  and 
the  historian. 

Wallachia.  (See  ffalcuJiia,) 
WALiiENSTEiN,  Albert  count  of  (prop- 
erly Widdstein) ;  duke  of  Friedland,  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
thirty  years' war,  a  man  whose  name  ex- 
cites mingled  emotions  of  admiration  and 
abhorrence ;  for,  though  his  achievements 
were  great,  he  knew  no  motive  but  ambi- 
tion, and  scrupled  at  no  means  of  gratify- 
ing it  lie  was  tlic  terror  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  in  the  short  period  of 
1625 — '34,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  events,  and  has  therefore  met  with  ma- 
ny historians.  But  the  veil  which  hangs 
over  the  last  scene  of  his  life  has  not 
been  wholly  removed  by  any  of  them. — 
Albert  of  Waldstein,  bom  at  Prague,  in 
1583,  was  descended  from  a  distinguished 
Bohemian  family,  which  was  attached  to 
the  Protestant  religion.  For  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  received  under  the  pater- 
nal roof,  and  m  the  celebrated  Protestant 
school  at  Groldberg,  in  Silesia,  he  had  no 
taste.  His  resdess,  impetuous  disposition 
was  hostile  to  discipline,  and,  in  all  mis- 
chievous exploits;  he  viras  the  leader  of 
his  fellow  s^olars,  over  whom  he  exer- 
cised a  certain  supremacy.   He  behaved 
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in  like  manner  at  the  university  of  Altorf, 
which  he  entered  in  15^,  and  where  the 
commission  of  an  offence  brought  him  in- 
to the  academic  prison.  Albert  afterwards 
entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  service  of  the 
margrave  Charles  of  Bureau,  a  prince  of 
the  Austrian-Tyrolese  collateral  line,  who 
resided  at  Inspruck.  He  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  received 
fi-om  the  margrave  the  means  of  travelling 
in  Germany,  England,  France  and  Italy. 
During  his  travel,  military  and  financial 
systems,  statesmen  and  generals,  were  the 
only  objects  of  his  attention.  He  then 
studied,  for  a  time,  mathematics  and  poli- 
tics, but  especially  astrology,  at  the  cele- 
brated university  of  Padua.  Argoli,  Jiis 
teacher  in  the  latter  science,  seems  to  have 
^iven  rise  to  his  later  projects,  by  predict- 
mg  a  splendid  fortune  to  him.  in  1606, 
W  allenstein  performed  a  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  in  Hungary,  with  the  imperial 
army,  in  which  he  manifested  much  bra- 
very, and  became  captain.  The  peace 
(Nov.  11,1606)  terminated  this  campaign, 
and  he  returned  to  Bohemia  without  an 
appointment.  Here  he  married  a  very 
rich  but  aged  widow,  who,  after  a  short, 
childless  marriage,  left  him  a  great  prop- 
erty, which  enabled  him  to  play  a  splen- 
did part  at  the  court  of  tha  emperor  Mat- 
thias, at  Vienna.  In  an  insignificant  war, 
which  broke  out  in  Friuli  in  1617,  be- 
tween the  archduke  Ferdintind  of  Stiria 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  be  raised,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  body  of  200  cavalry, 
and  led  them  to  the  assistance  of  the  arch- 
duke (afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
II),  by  which  means  he  acquired  a  high 
place  in  his  favon  His  courage  and  con- 
duct were  distinguished  at  the  relief  of 
Gradisca ;  and  he  gained  the  attachment 
of  officers  and  soldiers  by  his  extraordi- 
nary generosity,  and  his  attention  to  their 
wants..  After  the  end  of  the  war,  Ferdi- 
nand appointed  him  colonel  of  the  militia 
at  Olmutz,  in  Moravia.  He  there  took 
for  his  second  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of 
count  Harrach,  a  favorite  of  Ferdinand, 
and  was  raised  by  Ferdinand  to  the  rank 
of  count.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
troubles  in  Bohemia,  Wallenstein  joined, 
in  1619,  the  Austrian  party  against  the 
Protestant  Bohemians.  He  was  compelled 
to  leave  Olmutz,  but  succeeded  in  con- 
veying the  public  treasure  to  Vienna.  He 
had  retained  of  it  9000  dollars.  With  this 
*  and  his  own  money  he  raised  1000  cuiras- 
siers, whom  he  led  to  Bohemia,  to  suc- 
cor the  Austrian  general.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himselnn  several  engagements, 
and  afterwards  went,  with  the  Austrian 


army,  under  Bouc4]uoi,  to  Moravia,  the 
fortified  places  of  which  soon  opened 
their  gates  to  the  conquerors.  Wallenstein 
was  now  appointed  military  governor  of 
Moravia,  recovered  his  estates,  which  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Protestant  Bohe- 
mians, and,  having  been  created  major- 
general,  after  the  fall  of  Boucquoi,  com- 
manded with  success  against  Bethlem 
Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania.  In  1G22, 
the  emperor  invested  him  witli  the  lord- 
ship or  Friedland,  in  Bohemia,  and,  in 
1623,  created  him  prince  of  Friedland. 
When  the  war  commenced  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  where  the  king  of  Denmaik 
came  forward,  in  1625,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lower  Saxon  circle,  against  the  league, 
the  emperor  found  himself  in  great  em- 
barrassment, from  want  of  money  and 
troops.  Wallenstein  ofiTerpd  to  raise  an 
'army  of  50,000  men  at  his  own  expense, 
and  without  the  least  contribudon  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  its  commander-in-chief,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  contribu- 
tions obtained  from  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. It  was  not  uncommon,  in  those 
times,  for  a  general  to  levy  a  body  of 
troops  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  in- 
demnify himself  from  friend  and  foe ;  bat 
the  scheme  of  .raising  so  numerous  an 
army  appeared  rash.  The  emperor  had 
no  alternative :  he  therefore  accepted  bis 
proposition  on  those  terms,  and,  soon  af- 
ter, gave  him  the  title  of  duke.  The  rep- 
utation of  Wallenstein,  and  the  active  co- 
operation of  many  devoted  officers,  soon 
enabled  him  to  collect  an  army  of  25,000 
men  under  h^  banners,  at  Eger.  He  im- 
mediately marched  with  it  (in  1625)  to 
Franconia,  where  the  CQuntry  was  com- 
pelled to  support  them  for  some  time, 
then  through  Suabia  and  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  .  Rhine,  to  Lower  Saxony, 
where  he  passed  the  winter  in  Halbcr- 
stadt,  and  even  occupied  a  part  of  Upper 
Saxony.  Every  where  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  afiTord  subsistence  to 
bis  troops,  the  number  of  which  continued 
to  increase.  The  celebrated  count  Mans- 
feld  opposed  him  with  a  far  inferior  army, 
but  was  totally  defeated  by  Wallenatein, 
April  18, 1626.  He,  ne  vertheless,  assem- 
bled new  troops,  with  which  he  proceed- 
ed through  Silesia,  towards  Hungary,  in 
order  to  join  Bethlem  Gabor.  Wallen- 
stein followed  him  rapidly.  Gabor  con- 
cluded a  truce,  and  Mansfeld  withdrew 
to  Dalmatia,  where  he  died.  Wallenstein 
now  relieved  Novigrad,  which  was  b^ 
sieged  by  the  Turks,  and  conquered 
Waitzen.  After  Gabor  had  made  peace 
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with  the  emperor,  Wallenstein  returned 
pn  1627)  from  Hungary,  through  Silesia, 
Luaatia  and  Brandenburg  (Aug.,  1627),  to 
Lower  Saxony,  where  he  obli^  the  king 
of  Denmark  (who  could  not  withstand,  at 
the  same  time,  him,  and  the  anny  of  the. 
league,  under  Tilly  ]  to  make  a  speedy  re- 
treat; conquered,  in  a  short  time,  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Holstein  as 
iar  as  Glfickstadt,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  Silesia  and  Jfitland,  no  one  being 
prepared  for  so  unexpected  an  attack.  All 
these  countries  were  veiy  severely  treat- 
ed, and  heavy  contributions  were  exacted 
of  them.  As  Wallenstein,  from  want  of 
veasels,  could  not  invade  theDanish  islands, 
he  went  into  winter-(juarters  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  occupied  Pomerania,  and 
extended  his  line  of  troops  to  Berlin.  The 
fortress  of  Stralsund alone  withstood  him. 
By  the  edict  of  June  9, 1629,  the  empe- 
ror threatened  the  two  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg with  the  ban,  for  having  espoused 
the  Danish  party,  and,  on  June  16, 1629, 
invested  Wallenstein  with  their  territo- 
ries, and  with  the  principally  of  Sa^n, 
in  Silesia :  he  also  appointed  him  admiral 
of  the  Baltic  The  object  seemed  to  be, 
to  make  the  emperor  master  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  destroy,  in  this  sea, 
the  trade  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  at  va- 
riance with  Spain.  But  the  Hanseatic 
towns  refused  Wallenstein's  demand  for 
vessels,  and  he  had  not  enough  to  execute 
his  bold  plan.  He  was  also  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  on  Stralsund,  which  was 
aided  by  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
which  he  besieged  from  May  till  July, 
1028.  During  this  siege,  he  lost,  in  vari- 
ous assaults,  more  than  12,000  men.  He 
was  also  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  before  Glfickstodt  and  Magdeburg. 
He  again  undertook,  in  September,  the 
siege  of  Stralsund.  The  city  should  be 
his,"  he  said,  were  it  festened  by  chains 
to  heaven.**  But  in  vain.  He  was  obliged 
a  second  time  to  raise  the  siege.  He  next 
« took  Rostock,  and  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Wolgast.  His  further  progress  was  ob- 
structed by  the  peace  between  the  empe- 
ror and  Denmark,  at  Liibeck,  in  1^29, 
which  he  had  himself  promoted,  because 
he  expected  to  obtain  by  it  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  Mecklenburg.  But  having  igr 
nominiouslv  dismissed  the  Swedish  am- 
hesBadofs  from  the  congress  of  Ltibeck, 
and  having  likewise  sent  his  confidential 
fiiend  Arnheim,  with  12,000  men,  to  aid 
king  Sigiaround  ot  Poland,  against  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  gave  occasion  to  a 
new  war  with  Sweden.  The  fear  of  the 
emperor's  designs,  as  well  as  the  overbear- 


ing conduct  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  im- 
mense extortions  which  he  and  his  troops 
practised,  even  in  neutral  countries  (hav- 
mg,  within  seven  years,  raised  600,000,000 
thaler&— more  than  400,000,000  dollars^ 
by  contributions  in  the  north  of  Germany), 
induced  the  German  princes,  at  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  in  1630,  to  wrest  from  tlie 
emperor  a  promise  to  diminish  his  army 
to  30,000  men,  and  deprive  Wallenstein  of 
its  chief  command.  In  order  to  promote 
the  election  of  his  son  as  king  of  the 
Romans,  Ferdinand  II  was  induced  to 
disgrace,  in  a  mortifying  manner,  a  gen- 
eral who  had  saved  Austria,  and  raised  it 
to  the  summit  of  power.  With  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Wallenstein  was  at  the 
same  time  obliged  to  resign  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg.  He  seemed,  however, 
to  bear  with  indifference  this  degradation,' 
and  lived,  from  that  time,  in  Prague,  as  a 

Erivate  man,  but  with  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
[e  was  surrounded  with  guards :  sixty 
pages  and  twenty  chamberlains  waited 
on  him.  He  travelled  to  his  estates  with 
a  train  of  200  carriages  ;  and  Battista 
Seni,  his  astrologer,  announced  to  him  a 
new  career,  yet  more  splendid.  This  ca- 
reer was  opened  to  him  after  Tilly's  (q.  v.) 
death.  The  military  successes  of  Gusta- 
vus  i^dolphus  in  Germany  forced  the 
emperor  to  the  humiliating  step  of  con- 
ferring a*;ain  on  Wallenstein  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  After  some  hesitation, 
he  accepted  the  offer,  but  on  terms  very 
derogatory  to  the  emperor.  He  received 
absolute  power,  almost  independent  of  the 
emperor,  not  only  over  the  army,  but  also 
to  treat,  confiscate,  punish,  and  reward, 
at  will,  in  the  countries  of  the  empire.  He 
stipulated  for  an  indemnification  for  Meck- 
lenburg, and  also  for  the  grant  of  an  im- 

Cerial  hereditary  province.  In  an  incrcdi- 
ly  short  time,  he  assembled  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  at  Znaym.  After  having  ex- 
pelled the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  who 
had  taken  Prague  and  other  cities,  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  and  marcKed  to  Fraii- 
conia,  against  Nuremberg.  But  Gusta- 
vus  had  already  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants ;  and  Wallenstein,  though  liis 
troops  were  superior  in  number  to  those 
of  the  king  by  one  half,  avoided  a  battle. 
Both  parties  intrenched  themselves.  Gus- 
tavus  waited  for  his  approaching  rein- 
forcements ;  Wallenstein  undertook  no 
attack ;  and  nothing  but  insignificant  skir- 
mishes occurred.  As  Wallenstein  could 
not  be  made  to  risk  a  batde,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  attempted  to  storm  the  Austri- 
an camp  (Aug.  24, 1632) ;  but  his  assaults 
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were  repeatedly  repelled.  The  Bwedish 
army  now  turned  towards  the  north  of 
Suaoia,  and  made  new  conquests,  whilo 
Wallenstein  suddenly  invaded  the  unoc- 
cupied Saxony,  to  compel  the  elector  to 
secede  from  his  alliance  with  Sweden. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  followed  him  thither, 
and,  November  6,  the  battle  of  Liit- 
zen  (q.  v.J  took  place.  Wallenstein  was 
compel  lea  to  retire  with  gre^il  loss.  He 
himself  was  wounded,  Pappcnhoiin  w.is 
killed,  and  all  his  artillery  was  taken.  The 
Swedes,  although  their  great  king  had 
fallen,  maintained  the  field  under  Bernard, 
duke  of  Weimar.  Wallenstein  now  with- 
di'ew  to  Bohemia,  and  caused  a  strict 
court-martial  to  be  held,  at  Prague,  over' 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  accus- 
ed of  not  having  done  their  duty  in  the 
battle ;  and  many  of  them  were  executed. 
In  May,  1633,  he  again  took  the  field,  and 
proceeded  to  Silesia,  where  there  was  a 
Swedish  army,  combined  with  Saxon  and 
Brandenburg  troops.  Notwithstanding 
his  numerical  superiority,  he  undertook, 
at  first,  nothing  important.  This  inactivi- 
ty gave  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  he  was 
engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Austria. 
He  was  even  charged  with  the  design  of 
making  himself  king  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Protestants.  That  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  the  parties,  was 
no  secret ;  but  that  these  related  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  and  not  to  Wallen- 
stein's  private  advantage,  is  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn,  at  least  from  the  documents 
that  have  been  made  public  (e.  g.  from 
the  Von  Arnim  archives*).  What  has 
been  published  in  justification  of  the  sub- 
sequent steps  of  tlie  emperor  acainst  Wal- 
lenstein should  not  be  unconditionally  re- 
ceived. Afii'V  a  truce  of  seven  weeks, 
without  result,  Wftllcnstoin,  during  the 
rest  of  this  campaign,  did  nothirif?  but  sur- 
prise and  capture  a  body  of  Swales  (Oct. 
18, 1633),  occupy  several  Silcsian  towns, 
and  make  an  incursion  into  Lusatia  and 
Brandenburg,  as  far  as  Berlin.  Count 
Thurn,  the  instigator  of  the  first  insurrection 
of  the  Bohemians,  he  set  at  liberty,  load- 
ed with  gifls,and  cliarged  with  secret  com- 
missions to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  which 
proceeding  excited  great  indignation  in 
Vienna.  But  the  duke  cared  not  for  the . 
favor  of  a  court  whose  ingratitude  ho  had 
experienced,  and  which  he  contemned. 
Meanwhile  he  performed  nothing  decisive. 
Still  less  success  followed  the  expedition 

•  There  have  been  lately  priotcd  200  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Walicnsteia  and  others,  of  various 
dates,  from  1627  to  16^. 


which  he  made,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
p.'ror,  through  Bohemia,  into  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  to  prevent  the  further  progress 
of  Bernard  of  Weimar  in  Bavaria.  With- 
out risking  a  battle,  Wallenstein,  on  the 
approach  of  the  duke,  retired  to  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  took  dp  his  winter-quar- 
ters. This  measure,  which  was  entirely 
against  the  will  of  the  emperor,  who  wished 
to  spare,  as  much  as  possible,  his  heredita- 
ry provinces,  increased  the  suspicions  of. 
Walleustein's  fidelity.  His  enemies  at  court, 
especially  the  Spanish  party,  accused  him 
of  treason.  The  plan  of  a  conspiracy, 
ascribed  to  him,  was  laid  before  the  cmpe^ 
rorv  the  object  of  which  was  said  to  be,  to 
make  himself  independent  sovereign  of 
Bohemia,  by  means  of  his  devoted  troops, 
and  to  maintain  possession  of  this  coun- 
try by  the  aid  of  the  Swedes  and  some 
Protestant  German  princes.  Wallenstein 
having  at  last  submitted  to  a  council  of 
war  assembled  at  Pilsen,  on  Jan.  11, 1634, 
all  hid  complaints  against  tho  emperor, 
and  having  gained  over  part  of  the  gener- 
als to  his  purposes,  the  court  of  Vienna, 
which  had  received  information  of  the 
whole  afifair  from  Octavio  Piccolomioi, 
began  to  realize  the  urgency  of  the 
danger.  Ferdinand  II  therefore  issued 
an  order  (Feb.  18,  1634),  depriving  Wal- 
lenstein of  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  pronouncing  sentence  of  outlawry 
against  him  and  two  of  his  generals,  Illo 
and  Trczka  (pronoimced  l^aischkdl  as 
traitors  and  rebels.  The  generals,  wnose 
fidelity  could  be  relied  on,  were  com- 
manded to  seize  Wallenstein,  dead  or 
alive.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Egcr, 
in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  be  nearer  the 
frontiers  and  the  Swedish  troops.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  seemed  to  remain  for  him  but 
to  seize  on  some  fortified  place,  like  Eser, 
and  imite  himself  with  the  enemy.  His 
assassination,  however,  put  a  sudden  end 
to  his  projects ;  and,  in  all  probability,  Ger- 
many was  thereby  preserved  from  a  great 
catastrophe.  Some  ofiicers  of  the  garri- 
son at  Eger  (colonel  Leslie,  an  Irish 
Catholic,  to  whom  Wallenstein  had  con- 
fided every  thing ;  Butler,  the  commander 
of  the  fortress,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon,  both  Scotch  Protestants),  as  every 
moment  of  delay  seemed  to  increase  the 
danger,  conspired  for  Walleustein's  de- 
struction. On  Feb.  25, 1634,  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  tho  conspirators  for  this 
purpose,  the  most  confidential, friends  of 
Wallenstein  (Illo,  Will,  Kinsky,  Trczka, 
and  his  aid,  Neumann,  captain  of  horse) 
were  surprised  and  murdered  oy  Butler^ 
dragoons,  led  by  major  Geraldin.  Deve- 
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reuz,  an  friabman,  at  the  head  of  six  hal- 
berdiers, was  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  emperor's  order  on  Wallenstein, 
who,  surprised  in  his  bed-chamber,  re- 
ceived in  silence,  with  outstretched  arms, 
the  thrusts  of  the  halberds  in  his  breast, 
and  expired  without  a  groan.  He  was  not 
jet  fifly-two  years  old.  Not  an  arm  was 
raised  to  avenffe  his  death ;  and  he  was 
entombed,  wimout  pomp,  in  the  Carthu- 
sian monastery,  founded  by  himself  at 
Gitschin.  He  was  mourned  only  by  his 
widow.  His  cold,  imperious  temper  had 
prevented  him  from  gaining  fiiends.  The 
large  sums  of  money  found  in  his  posses- 
sion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors and  their  associates.  All  his  papers 
were  seized ;  but  none  have  come  to  the 
public  knowledge,  that  prove  his  treach- 
ery. His  extensive  possessions  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  Emperor,and  given,in  part,  to 
those  who  had  assisted  m  Ms  destruction. 
Wallenstein  was  of  a  large,  strong  firame ; 
his  small,  black  eyes  a  fire  which  aU 
could  not  endure ;  his  mien  was  always 
serious,  cold*  and  repulsive ;  his  activity 
was  extraordinary.  Though  his  table  was 
always  richly  filled,  he  was  himself  mod- 
erate, and  resisted  all  the  allurements  of 
sense,  seekinff  only  the  gratification  of  his 
■  ambition.  He  spent,  however,  a  great 
deal  in  splendid  buildings,  and  in  a  nu- 
merous and  stately  household.  His  own 
dress  was  eenerally  marked  by  some  sin- 
gularity. He  possessed  much  fnrudence, 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  cunmng,  es- 
pecially the  art  of  fathoming  the  inten- 
tions of  others  and  concealing  his  own. 
Towards  those  who  were  dependent  on 
him,  he  was  severe,  and  not  unfiequently 
cruel.  He  was  lavish  to  those  whom  he 
wished  to  gain  over  to  his  purposes,  but 
possessed  not  the  art  of  winning  the  bean. 
With  personal  courage,  he  united  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  was  not  destitute 
of  military  talents,  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  great  tacticians  who 
were  opposed  to  him  (Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  Bernard  of  Weimar).  All  his 
military  undertakings  were  based  on  nu- 
merical superiority  of  troops;  and  his 
manner  of  wa^g  war  showed  rather 
policy  than  military  ability.  He  had  no 
respect  for  religion,  and  was  the  professed 
enemy  of  the  clergy,  who,  on  tneir  part, 
hated  him  in  an  equal  degree.  He  was 
unable  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
age.  His  usual  companion,  who  left  him 
only  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  was 
the  Italian  astroloj^r  Seni,  who,  as  was 
■uspected,  was  bnbed  by  the  imperial 
court  to  mislead  him.  The  dramatic 
5« 


meces  of  Schiller,  WaUensiein^s  ^^^er,  Die 
iHccolomimj  and  WaUensteirCs  Tod^  are 
amonff  the  finest  productions  of  modern 
poetry.  Some  of  the  personages  (Thekia 
and  Max^are  the  mere  creations  of  the  po- 
et's imagmation.  (See  Thirty  Yeaars^  War,) 
Waller,  sir  William,  a  military  ofiicer, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil 
wars  between  Charles  I  and  the  parlia- 
ment, was  bom  in  1597,  and  was  a  con- 
nexion of  the  poet  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford and  Paris,  and  began  his  military 
career  in  the  service  of  the  confederate 
princes  against  the  emperor,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  good  soldier. 
Upon  his  return  honic,  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  long  parliament  for  Andover, 
and,  having  suffered  under  the  severi- 
ty of  tlie  star  chamber,  acquired  a 
predilection  for  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
pline. He  soon  became  strenuous  in  his 
opposition  to  the  court,  and,  when  hostili- 
ties commenced,  was  appointed  second  in 
command  or  the  parliamentary  amory,  un- 
der the  earl  of  Essex.  The  west  ofEng"- 
land  was  the  principal  theatre  of  his  ex- 
ploits, where  he  obtained  Several  signal 
advantages,  but  ultimately  sustained  de- 
feats by  the  king's  forces  at  Round  way 
Down,  near  Devizes,  and  at  Cropready 
bridge,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  blame  was 
thrown  by  him  on  the  jealousy  of  other 
officers ;  jand  soon  after,  having  refused  to 
fall  in  vrith  the  vievra  of  the  Indeoendents, 
he,  among  others,  was  removed  by  the 
self-denying  ordinance.  Being  deemed  a 
great  support  to  the  Presbyterian  party, 
he  was  one  of  the  eleven  members  im- 
peached of  high  treason  by  the  army,  and 
finally  expelled  the  house  of  commons, 
and  committed  to  prison.  He  was  again 
taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  being 
engaged  in  sir  Geoi^  Booth's  insurrec- 
tion, but  was  released  upon  bail.  He 
died  at  his  seat  in  1668.  He  published 
Divine  Meditations,  which  were  written 
during  his  retirement,  and  give  a  faithful 

Eicture  of  his  sentiments  and  failings, 
[e  also  left  behind  him  a  manuscript, 
published  in  1793,  under  the  tide  of  Vin- 
dication of  Sir  William  Waller,  explana- 
tory of  his  Conduct  in  taking  up  Arms 
against  King  Charles.  Written  by  him- 
8el£ 

Waller,  Edmund ;  an  eminent  English 
poet,  bom  at  Coleshill,  in  Warvrickshire, 
m  March,  1605.  His  father  died  during  his 
infancy,  leaving  him  an  ample  formne. 
He  was  educat^  at  Eton,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  King's  colleffe,  Cambridge. 
He  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  in 
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his  sixtceDth  or  seveiUccnth  year,  and 
evinced  himself  a  poet  almost  as  soon  as 
a  politician,  bis  verses  On  the  Prince's 
Escape  at  St  Andero  being  written  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  What  is  more  re- 
markable, they  exhibit  a  style  and  versifi- 
cation as  perfecdy  formed  as  those  of  his 
more  mature  productions.  He  continued 
to  employ  his  muse  on  courtly  topics, 
and  augmented  his  fortune  by  a  marriage 
vntli  a  rich  city  heiress.  Being  left  a 
widower  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  be 
became  the  suitor  of  lady  Dorothea  Sid- 
ney, eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the 
poetical  name  of  Sachariasa,  He  de- 
scribes her  as  a  haughty  and  scornful 
beauty  ;  and,  his  addresses  being  unsuc- 
cessful,, he  acted  as  |>oetical,  and  other 
lovers,  under  such  circumstances,fi^quent- 
ly  act,  and  married  somebody  else.  In 
the  pii^liament  of  1640,  he  was  again 
chosen  to  represent  Agmondesham,  and 
took  a  decided  part  with  those  who 
thought  that  a  redress  of  grievances  ought 
to  precede  a  vote  of  supply.  He  alsasat 
for  the  same  borough  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment, and  joined  Hampden,  who  was  his 
uncle,  in  his  opposition  to  ship-money. 
He  continued  to  vote  with  the  opposition, 
but  did  not  fall  in  with  all  their  measures, 
and  absented  himself  from  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  commencement  of  open 
hostilities.  He  is  also  thought  to  have 
sent  the  king  some  pecuniary  aid  at  Not- 
tingham. He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners  employed  to  treat  with  Charles  at 
OtRyri,  who  treated  him  with  great  kind- 
ness. His  mind  being  then  entirely  dis- 
posed towards  the  royal  party,  he  entered 
mto  a  plot  with  his  brother-in-law,  nam- 
ed Tomkyns,  clerk  of  the  council  to  the 

3ueen,  who  possessed  considerable  in- 
uence,  to  produce  a  rising  in  the  city. 
When  arrested,  there  was  little  to  con- 
vict them  of  the  design ;  but  Waller,  ac- 
cording to  lord  Clarendon,  to  save  himself 
betrayed  every  body  and  every  thine. 
The  conclusion  of  this  business,  in  which 
he  displayed  great  baseness,  was  the  exe- 
cution of  Tomkyns  and  Challoner,  with 
his  own  expulsion  from  the  house ;  after 
which  he  was  tried  and  condemned ;  but 
on  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  retired  first 
to  Rouen,  and  subsequently  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  on  his  wife's  jewels,  until, 
after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  perceiving  him- 
self j^ng  to  the  end  of  his  resources,  he 
apphed  for  permission  to  return  to  England, 
which,  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroope, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  was  granted 


him.  lie  was  also  restored  to  his  estate, 
altltougii  now  reduced  to  lialf  its  value ; 
and  he  fixed  liis  abode  at  a  house  he  had 
built  near  Beaconslield.  He  next  paid 
his  court  to  Cromwell,  to  whom  his  moth- 
er was  related ;  and  the  very  noblest  tribute 
of  his  muse  was  offered  to  the  protector. 
On  the  restoration,  he  was  equally  com- 
plaisant to  Charles  II,  but  not  so  success- 
ful ;  which  being  remarked  to  him  by  the 
kin^,  he  replied,  **  Poets  succeed  much  bet- 
ter in  fiction  than  in  truth."  In  a  reign 
of  oblivion  for  past  oflTences,  and  no  re- 
gard for  character,  his  wit  and  poetiy 
soon  made  him  a  favorite  at  court  and  in 
the  highest  circles ;  and  he  had  also  in- 
terest to  obtain  a  seat  in  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  reign.  In  1665,  he  was 
emboldened  to  request  the  provostship  of 
Eton  college,  which  was  given  him ;  but 
Clarendon  refused  to  set  the  seal  to  the 
grant,  which  produced  a  rupture  of  the 
friendship  that  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween them ;  and  he  joined  Buckingham 
and  the  enemies  of  that  minister.  On 
the  accession  of  James  II,  Waller,  then 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative for  Saltash ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  his  intimacy  with 
that  monarch  to  give  him  very  sound  ad- 
vice. He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  de- 
votion, and  composed  Divine  Poems. 
He  died  at  Beaconsfield,  in  1687,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  '  His  intel- 
lectual powers  were  of  a  superior  order ; 
he  was  at  once  a  prompt,  elegant  and 
graceful  speaker,  while  the  wit  and  pleas- 
antness of  his  conversation  made  him  a 
favorite,  even  with  those  whom  his  abject 
pli^cy  must  have  disgusted.  English  ver- 
sification is  much  indebted  to  him ;  and  for 
ease,  gallantry^^gayety,  brilliancy  and  wit, 
his  amatory  poetry  has  not  been  surpass- 
ed. The  dignity  which  he  assumes  in 
some  heroic  themes  he  not  unfrequently 
attains ;  and  his  thoughts  are  often  worthy 
of  the  sonorous  versification  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  He  was  not,  however, 
suAciendy  natural  for  pathos.  Or  elevated 
for  sublimity ;  but  he  trifles  with  ingenui- 
ty, and  is  serious  with  an  aur  of  grandeur; 
nor  will  he  ever  be  entirely  ne^ected  by 
the  student  of  English  poetiy.  He  left 
several  children  by  his  second  wife,  one 
of  whom,  a  daughter,  was  marri^  to 
doctor  Birch;  and  Edward,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate,  ultimately  became  a 
Quaker.  His  descendants  still  reside  at 
Beaconsfield,  in  great  afi^uence. 

Wallinoford  ;  a  borough  and  market 
town  of  EInffland,  Berkshire,  on  the 
Thames.  It  has  sent  two  members  to 
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pfirliament  frcnn  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Edward  I,  but,  by  the  reform  act  of  1832, 
is  deprived  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
number  of  voters  was  previously  about 
210,  the  right  of  election  having  been  in 
the  corporation,  and  inhabitants  paying 
scot  and  lot.   Population,  2542. 

Wallis,  John,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  1616,  at  Ashford,  in  Kent, 
where  his  fiither  was  minister,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  church  at  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  and,  having  regularly  taken 
his  degrees,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and, 
in  1641,  became  chaplain  to  a  Yorkshire 
baronet  In  1643,  he  obtained  a  living  in 
London,  and,  the  following  year,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  to  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines at  Westminster.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  scientific  association 
which  gave  birth  to  the  royal  society, 
and,  in  16^,  was  appointed,  by  the  par- 
liamentary visitors,  Savilian  professor  df 
geometry  at  Oxford.  In  1653,  he  pub- 
lished a  grammar  of  the  English  tongue, 
written  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of  foreisners. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1654,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Lancbaine,  was  chosen  cusios  arehivonm 
to  the  university.  He  was  pardculariy 
skilful  in  the  art  ^of  cryptogranhy,  or  de- 
ciphering; and  having  by  this  means 
been  enimled  to  render  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  royal  cause,  he  wa&  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,  very  mvorably 
received  at  court,  and  made  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  In  1661,  he  was  one  of 
the  divines  appointed  to  review  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  ;  and,  as  he  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  uniformity, 
he  continued  a  steady  conformist  to  the 
establish^  church  till  his  death.  When 
the  royal  society  was  founded,  in  1663^  the 
name  of  doctor  Wallis  was  included  in 
the  list  of  the  earliest  members ;  and  he 
added  much  to  the  reputation  of  that 
body  by  his  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Afler  a  long 
life  devoted  to  science  and  to  the  duties 
,  of  his  clerical  profession,  he  died  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1703.  Among  his  mathematical 
works, the  most  important  are  Mthmetiea 
Iffivitoruh;  McUhetia  UnmrtaiiB^  swe 

Motu  Tradaius  geomdricits ;  De  Sedioni' 
hns  Cmdds  TVadatus  ;  and  his  Algebra. 
He  also  published  some  of  the  writings 
of  Archimedes,  Ptolemy,  Aristarchus,  and 
Porphyry.  Hiswoiks,  inchidinff  various 
treatises  on  theologv,  were  published  at 
Oxibrd,  1692--^  (3  vols.,  fblio);  and  a 
volume  of  his  sermons,  printed  from  the 
oiigioal  manuscripts,  i^peared  in  1791. 


Wallis  ;  the  German  name  of  the  Va* 
lais.   (See  Vhkds.) 

Walloons  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict situated  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Lys,  to  which  belongs  a  part  of  the  former 
French  Flanders  and  the  present  French  ' 
departments  of  the  North  and  of  the  Chan- 
nel {paa  de  Cakds).  In  a  more  general 
sense,  fVaUoona  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  Henault,  Namur,  Luxemburg, 
Limburg,  and  of  part  of  the  former  bish- 
opric of  Liege,  who  speak  Walloon  or 
old  French,  considerea  by  some  as  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Gallic  language, 
mixed,  however,  with  Spanish,  German, 
&c.  words.  In  the  old  geographical 
works  we  find  a  Walloon  FUmaers^  and 
a  Walloon  Brabant.  The  name  either 
comes  from  Wall  (water  or  sea),  as  these 
tribes  in  Germany  lived  on  the  sea-coast, 
or  from  the  old  German  word  WahU, 
which  signifies  a  foreigner,  especially  an 
Italian  mence  icalnuta);  and  W&hchr 
landj  in  German,  signifies  Italy.  (In  the 
same  way  the  Polish  word  for  foreigner 
is  used  to  signify,  particularly,  a  German.) 
The  Walloon  guards,  which  formerly 
constituted  part  of  the  Spanish  household 
troops,  were  so  called,  because,  as  long  as 
Spam  was  the  mistress  of  the  Nether- 
lands, these  guards  were  recruited  from 
the  Walloon  part  of  Flanders.  The 
Walloons,  in  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.J, 
were  distinguished  for  valor,  and  fi)r  their 
savage  spirit 

Walmoden,  Louis,  count  of;  Austrian 
lieutenant  field-marshal,  bom  in  Vienna, 
in  17^,  where  his  father,  John  Louis,  earl 
of  Walmoden,  a  natural  son  of  George  II, 
was  British  minister.  He  was  at  first  in 
the  Hanoverian,  then  in  the  Prussian,  and 
at  length  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  from 
1796.  In  the  campaign  of  1813,  he  was 
victorious  over  the  French  on  the  G6rde. 
In  1817,  when  count  Nugent  entered  the 
Neapolitan  service,  he  took  his  place  as 
commander  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Walnut  (iuglatu).  The  walnuts  dif- 
fer firoiti  the  hickories,  in  many  respects, 
in  the  structure  of  their  flowers  andfri/it; 
and  the  last  have  been  formed  into  a  dis- 
tinct genus  under  the  name  of  carya^  '(See 
Hickoty,)  The  foliage  and  general  habit 
of  the  trees  are  very  similar,  but  a  differ- 
ence is  again  perceived  in  the  properties 
of  the  wood .  The  true  walnuts  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  firuit,  the  outer  rind  be- 
ing destitute  of  valves,  and  the  external 
surface  of  the  nut  rugose  and  irregulariv 
fijmwed. — ^The  common  European  wal- 
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nut,  improperly  called  with  us  English 
walnut  (/.  regia)^  was  discovered  by  Mi- 
chauz  the  elder,  growing  wil^  in  the 
province  of  Ghilan,  vf^hich  lies  on  the 
Caspian  sea,  between  lat.  35^  and  40°.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  remote 
period,  and  is  now  common  in^the  central 
parts  of  that  continent,  but  flourishes  most 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  south-western 
departments  of  France.  It  is  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  tree.  The  fruit,  in  the  wild 
state,  contains  a  small,  hard  nut,  of  infe- 
rior quality  ;  but  in  the  cultivated  varieties, 
the  nut  is  much  larger,  the  shell  becomes 
thin  enough  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the 
fingers,  and  the  kernel  is  very  agreeably 
tasted.  These  nuts  are  highly  esteemed, 
and  are  often  served  up  at  desserts,  and 
form  an  article  of  commerce.  The  oil 
expressed  fi-om  them  is  in  general  use  as 
an  article  of  diet,  in  those  districts  where 
the  tree  abounds,  and  serves  a  still  more 
important  purpose  in  the  preparation  of 
fine  colo^:  it  is  preferred  on  account  of  the 
complete  and  raoid  manner  in  which  it 
dries,  and  the  faculty  of  obtaining  it  per- 
fecdy  limpid,  by  difiTuang  it  upon  water 
in  large  shallow  vases.  In  copper-plate 
printing  at  Paris,  it  is  considered  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  a  fine  impression, 
either  in  black  or  colors.  By  boiling  the 
husks  when  beginning  to  decay,  and  the 
bark  of  the  roots,  a  sutetantial  dark-broWn 
color  is  obtained,  which  is  used  by  dvers 
for  woollens,  and  also  by  cabinet-makers 
to  stain  other  species  of  wood  in  imitation 
of  walnut.  The  fruit,  in  a  green  state, 
before  the  shell  hardens,  is  much  used  for 
pickling,  and  also  as  an  adulteration  of 
soy  sauce.  The  leaves,  strewed  on  the 
ground,  annoy  worms.  Before  mahoga- 
ny was  imported  so  abundantly  into  J^u- 
rope,  the  wood  was  employed,  almost 
exclusively,  in  cabinet-making,  and  is  still 
in  general  use  in  the  interior;  and  tlie 
furniture  is  far  fix>m  being  inelegant  It 
is  preferred  for  the  stocks  of  muskets,  as 
it  IS  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
and  elasticity,  than  any  other  wood. 
Great  quantities  of  wooden  shoes  are  also 
made  of  it.  Seven  or  eight  varieties  are 
cultivated.  When  propagated  for  timber, 
the  nut  is  sown ;  but  when  fniit  is  the 
object,  inarching  from  the  branches  of 
fruit-bearing  trees  is  preferable.  Budding 
has  also  been  tried  with  success,  and  the 
buds  succeed  best  when. taken  from  the 
base  of  the  annual  shoots :  ordinary-sized 
buds  fix>m  the  upper  parts  of  such  shoots 
generally  faiL  Trees  that  have  not  been 
grafted  or  budded,  may  be  induced  to 
produce  blossoms  by  ringing  the  bark. 


It  is  especially  necessary  to  protect  am- 
putated liml»  from  the  weather,  by  nicely 
adapdng  a  covering  of  clay  to  the  ex- 
posed surface|,  so  as  entirely  to  exclude 
the  rain.  This  valuable  tree  would  be  a  . 
desirable  accession  to  the  U.  States.  Its 
timber  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  our  own  black 
walnut,  but  the  excellence  of  the  firuit, 
and  the  ^ecide^  superiority  of  the  oil  in 
the  preparatiou  of  colors,  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  American  cultivators.  It  has 
succeeded  perfectly  in  many  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  plan- 
tations on  a  huge  scale  have  been  any 
where  attempted. — The  black  wahiut  (J. 
nigra)  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  the  extreme  nortn  and  east  ex- 
cepted, and  the  low  district  of  the  South- 
em  States,  where  its  absence  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
either  too  sandy  or  too  wet.  It  requires  a 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  in  favorable  situa- 
tions the  trunk  often  attains  the  diameter  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  It  is  one  of  our  laigest 
trees,  and  yields  to  none  in  the  majesty  of 
its  appearance.  The  nuts  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  our  principal  cities,  and  are 
often  served  upon  table.  The  shell  is  veiy 
hard,  and  the  kernel  is  divided  by  firm 
woody  partitions,  but  has  a  sweet  and 
agreeable  flavor,  though  inferior  to  the 
European.  The  wood  is  very  strong  and 
very  tenacious,  when  thoroughly  season- 
ed is  not  liable  to  warp  and  split,  and  re- 
mains sound  a  long  ume,  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  beat  and  mois- 
ture: the  grain  is  sufficiently  fine  to 
admit  a  fine  polish,  and  it  is,  besides,  se- 
cure firom  the  attacks  of  worms.  In 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  it  is  split  into  shin- 
gles, and  sometimes  enters  into  the  com* 
position  of  the  frames  of  houses,  but 'is 
chiefly  employed  in  cabinet-making 
wherever  it  abounds.  By  selectiii^  pieces 
immediately  below  the  first  ramificatiens, 
the  furniture  is  sometimes  rendered  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  from  the  accidental 
curlinss  of  the  grain;  but,  as  the  color 
soon  changes  to  a  dusky  hue,  wild  cherry 
is  frequently  preferred.  It  is  employed 
for  the  stocks  of  muskets,  and  is  said  to 
nrmke  excellent  naves  for  wheels.  At 
Philadelphia,  coffins  are  exclusively  made 
of  it  Black  walnut  is  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  certain  uses  in  naval  architecture, 
but  should  never  be  wrought  till  perfecdy 
seasoned,  when  it  ia  said  to  be  more 
durable,  though  more  britde,  than  the 
white  oak.  m  the  ship-yards  of  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  often  used  for  knees  and 
floor  timber  ;  but  in  the  vessels  built  on 
Uie  Ohio,  it  constitutes  the  principal  part 
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of  the  frame.  On  the  Wabash,  canoes 
are  made  of  it,  which  are  highly  esteem- 
ed for*  their  stren^h  and  durability. 
Planks,  two  inches  m  thickness,  are  ex- 
ported to  England  in  small  quantities. — 
The  butternut  (/.  cinerea)  is  abundant  in 
the  Northern,  and  especially  in  the  West- 
em  States.  It  is  a  much  smaller  tree 
than  the  preceding,  rarely  exceeding  fifty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is  elongat- 
ed, covered  externally  with  a  viscid,  ad- 
hesive substance ;  anci  the  nut  is  hard,  very 
rough  externally,  and  deeply  and  irregu- 
larly furrowed.  The  nuts  are  sometimes 
brought  to  market  The  wood  is  light, 
of  a  reddish  hue,  and  possesses  litde 
strength,  but  lasts  long,  and  is  secure 
from  worms.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  construction  of  houses  in  the  country, 
but  never  in  cities.  From  its  resistance 
to  heat  and  moisture,  it  is  esteemed  for 
posts  and  rails,  for  troughs  for  the  uSe  of 
ca^e,  and  is  preferred  to  the  red  maple 
for  com^shovels  and  wooden  dishes,  as  it 
is  lighter  and  less  liable  to  split.  At  Pitts- 
burg, it  is  sometimes  sawn  into  planks  for 
the  construction  of  small  skifra,  which, 
on  account  of  their  lightness,  are  in  re- 
quest for  descending  the  river.  At 
Windsor,  in  Vermont,  it  is  used  for  the 
panels  of  coaches  and  chaises,  and  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The 
bark  aiibrds  one  of  the  best  cathartics 
known,  operating  always  with  certainty, 
and  without  pain  or  irritation  even  m  the 
most  delicate  constitutions  :  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  general  use  except  in  the  country. 
A  dark-brown  dye  is  also  obtained  from 
the  bark,  which  is  employed  in  the 
countiy  for  woollens ;  but  that  afforded 
by  the  black  walnut  is  preferred.  By 
piercing  the  trunk  early  in  the  spring, 
sugar  may  be  obtained,  but  of  inferior 
quality  to  maple  sugar. 

Walpole,  Robert,  earl  of  Orford,  third 
8on  of  Robert  Walpole,  esquire,  was  bom 
at  Houghton,  his  father's  seat,  in  Norfolk, 
in  1676,  and,  in  1696,  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  King's  college,  Cambridge.  In 
1698,  in  conscqaence  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  survivmg  brother,  he  became  heir 
to  the  familv  estate,  on  which  he  resigned 
hw  scholanbip.  He  was  then  taken  from 
college  by  his  father,  and,  in  the  jovial 
life  of  a  country  gentleman,  soon  lost  his 
inclination  for  literature.  In  1700,  he 
niarried  the  daughter  of  sir  John  Shorter, 
lord  imayor  of  London,  and,  soon  after, 
succeeded  to  his  paternal,  estate  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  was  also  returned 
rcprenentative  for  Castle  Rising,  and  be- 


came an  active  member  of  the  whig  par- 
ty. In  1702,  he  obtained  his  election  for 
King's  Lynn,  which  he  also  represented' 
in  several  succeeding  parliaments.  In 
1705,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  coun- 
cil to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  as  lord 
high  admiral  of  England  ;'in  1708  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  at  war,  and,  the  follow- 
mg  year,  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1710, 
he  was  one  of  the  parliamentary  man- 
agers in  the  trial  of  Sacheverol ;  but,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  ministry,  he 
was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments, 
and,  soon  after,  was  voted,  by  the  house 
of  commons,  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of 
trust,  and  notorious  corruption  in  his 
office  of  secretary  at  war ;  for  which  im- 
puted offence  he  was  expelled  the  house, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  severity,  being  a  party  proceeding, 
little  afiected  his  character;  so  that,  in 

1714,  the  borough  of  Lynn  reelected  him : 
and  he  became  a  formidable  opponent  of^ 
the  tory  administration.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I,  a  new  whig  ministry  was 
formed ;  and  Walpole,  who  had  previ<)us- 
ly  ingratiated  himself  with  the  family  of 
Hanover,  was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital,  and  a 
privy  counsellor.  Being  nominated  chair- 
man of  the  secret  committee  formed  to 
inquire  into  charges  against  the  late  min- 
isters, he  drew  up  and  moved  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Bolingbroke,  fhe  eiarl 
of  Oxford,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
earl  of  StrEdford.  In  the  subsequent  year, 

1715,  he  displayed  so  much  energy  and 
vigor  in  support  of  government  auring 
the  rebellion,  that  he  "was  raised  to  the 
important  posts  of  fu:st  lord  of  the  treasu- 
ry  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In 
the  course  of  the  two  flAlowing  years,  a 
disunion  took  place  in  the  cabinet  on  the 
question  of  supplies,  to  enable  George  I 
to  vindicate  his  purchase  of  the  ducnies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  against  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  resign- 
ed. On  the  day  of  his  resignation,  he 
brought  in  the  sinking  fund  bill,  which 
he  subsequently  rendered  nugatory  by 
misapplication.  In  the  next  session,  he 
became  a  strenuous  opposer  of  measures 
which,  had  he  been  in  place,  he  would  as 
certainly  have  supported,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  the  rejection,  by  the  com- 
mons, of  the  peerage  bill  of  1719.  He 
was  the  opposer,  in  1720,  of  the  South 
sea  scheme  for  liquidating  the  national 
debt,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet. At  length  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
finding  his  ministry  involved  irf  great  dif- 
ficulties, made  overtures  to  Walpole,  who 
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resumed  bis  former  post  of  paymaster  of 
the  forces.  His  reputation  as  ja  financier 
induced  all  eyes  to  be  directed  towards 
him  on  the  occurrence  of  the  unprece- 
dented disasters  arisins  from  the  bursting 
of  the  South  sea  bublne ;  and  lord  Sun- 
derland being  obliged  to  retire,,  on  ac- 
count of  his  l^ing  implicated  in  the  afiairs 
of  that >  company,  Walpole  resumed  his 
post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  pre- 
mier. He  was  indisputably  a  most  ser- 
viceable minister  to  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  mainly  contributed  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  tlie 
Jacobite  party  in  favor  of  the  Pretender. 
His  general  policy  was  principally  chai*- 
actenzed  by  the  desire  of  preserving 
peace  abroad,  and  avoiding  subjects  of 
contention  at  home.  He  was  an  able 
financier,  and  certainly  exerted  himself, 
with  considerable  success,  to  improve  the 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  country,  al- 
though the  introduction  of  the  excise 
scheme  forms  a  very  dubious  claim  to 
applause.  A  pursuit  of  useful  rather  than 
of  splendid  objects,  joined  to  a  sincere 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  formed 
the  leading  principles  of  his  government ; 
and  the  means  which  he  employed  were 
prudence,  vigilance,  and  a  degree  of  cor- 
ruption not  greater  than  what  was  prac- 
tised by  many  of  his  predecessors,  but 
more  general  and  systemadc  Walpole 
is  the  reputed  author  of  the  saying,  that 
•*  All  men  have  their  price but  his  bi- 
ographer, archdeacon  Coxe,  asserts  that 
the  words  were  ^  all  those  men,'*  speaking 
of  a  particular  body  of  his  opponents.  He 
was  an  artful  rather  than  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  discerned,  as  if  by  intuition, 
the  pre\'alent  humor  of  the  bouse,  and 
pressed  or  receded  accordingly.  He  was 
particularly  clear  in  financial  debates,  and 
a  most  excellent  and  diligent  man  of  busi- 
ness. In  private  life,  he  was  distinguish- 
ed by  finnkness  of  manners  and  a  species 
of  jovial  good-nature ;  but  his  mirth  was 
coarse,  and  his  moral  conduct  assumed 
much  of  the  easy  license  of  rank  and 
fashion.  Letters  he  neither  loved  nor 
patronised,  except  the  productions  of  sub- 
altern writers  in  his  praise  or  defence, 
whom  he  rewarded  hberally.  'On  the 
^hole,  without  being  an  exalted  charac- 
ter, he  was  an  able  minister.  His  minis- 
try was  finally  shaken  by  the  unpopulari- 
ty of  his  exertions  to  maintain  peace  with 
Spain,  in  1739,  from  which  time  the  op- 
position to  him  gained  ground,  until,  m 
1742,  he  resigned,  and  was  created  carl  of 
Orford.  A  parliamentary  inquiry  into  his 
conduct  was  subsequently  instituted ;  but. 


after  repeated  fruitless  attacks,  all  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  dropped.  His 
health  soon  afler  began  to  decline,  owing 
to  repeated  attacks  of  the  stone,  which  at 
lenfirth  carried  him  off,  March  18, 1745, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  Me. — See 
Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ^3 
vols.,  4to.,  1798). — His  brother  Horatio 
(lord  Walpole)  was  bom  in  1678.  He 
filled  several  offices  under  government, 
and  was  an  able  diplomatist.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  175^  and  died 
the  following  year.  He  wrote  several  po- 
litical tracts,  and  an  answer  to  Boliug- 
broke's  Letters  on  History.  (See  00X6*8 
Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  naloole,) 

Walpole,*  Horace,  earl  of  Orfoid,  third 
and  youngest  son  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
was  bom  in  1718.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Eton,  whence  he  removed 
to  Kind's  college,  Cambridse.  .He  quitted 
the  university  without  a  degree,  and,  by 
the  interest  of  his  father,  was  nominated 
to  three  valuable  sinecures,  which  he  held 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1739,. he  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  the  continent,  accompa- 
nied by  the  poet  Gray,  with  whom  he  had 
a  difierence,  and  they  parted,  Walpole 
subsequently  taking  all  the  blame  upon 
himself.  He  entered  parliament  in  1741, 
as  member  for  Callington,  and  sfioke 
spiritedly  in  opposition  to  a  motion 
against  his  father,  but  was,  in  general,  a 
very  silent  and  inactive  member.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  he  was  not  destined 
for  the  paths  of  public  life.  With  mu6h 
vivacity  and  love  of  occupation,  his  chief 
delight  was  in  the  indulgence  of  literary 
curiosity,  and  a  taste  for  antiquity  and  the 
fine  arts.  In  1747,  he  represented  the 
borough  of  Castle  Rising,  and,  in  1754 
and  1761,  that  of  King's  Lynn,  and  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  whig  principles  in 
which  he  was  educated ;  and  his  parlia- 
jmentaxy  conduct  was  uniformly  correct 
and  independent  In  1748,  he  purchased 
his  small  but  celebrated  villa  at  Twicken- 
ham (q.  v.),  called  Strawberry  hill,  which 
it  formed  no  small  part  of  the  business  of 
his  future  life  to  render  a  miniature  spe- 
cimeiT  of  Grothic  architecture,  and  a  splen- 
did collection  of  pieces  of  art,  and  relics 
of  antiquity,  many  of  them  curious  and 
valuable,  and  others  of  rather  a  trifling 
description.  He  first  made  himself  known 
as  a  writer  by  some  papers  in  the  World, 
and  H  few  poems  in  Dodsley's  Collections. 
His  first  separate  publication  appeared  in 
1752,  entitled  Mdes  WalpolianOj  being  a 
description  of  his  fathers  seat  at  Hough- 
ton. In  1757,  he  set  up*  a  printing-press 
at  Strawberry  hill,  at  whicn  he  pnnted 
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Gray's  Odes,  and  various  other  wori(& 
From  his  own  press  also  appeared,  in 
1758,  the  first  edition  of  his  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  collection  of  Fugitive  Pieces, 
and,  in  1761,  by  his  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing in  England  (2  vols.,  4to.),  compiled 
from  the  papers  of  the  artist  George  Ver- 
tue.  Two  more  volumes  were  afterwards 
added ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  valuable 
collection.  ■  In  1764,  his  friendship  for 
general  Conway  drew  from  him  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  dismissal  of  that  officer  from 
ihe  army,  on  account  of  the  vote  which 
he  gave  on  general  warrants.  In  1765, 
appeared  his  romantic  fiction  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto,  the  prolific  parent  of  the 
Rodclifie  romance,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
omilar  fictions.  Being  at  Paris  in  1765, 
be  composed  a  French  letter  to  Rousseau, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by 
way  of  exposing  the  vanity  and  self-con- 
aequence  of  that  singular  character,  who 
acted  on  the  occasion  with  his  usual  ex- 
travagance. Walpole  was,  however, 
scarcely  excusable  for  this  attack  upon 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  a  man  who  had 
given  him  no  provocation;  but  his  cor- 
respondence vnth  Hume  supplies  a  very 
extraordinary  specimen  of  his  aristocrati- 
cal  contempt  tor  authors  by  profession. 
In  1767,  he  declined  being  again  chosen 
to  sit  in  parliament ;  soon  after  which  ap- 
peared his  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Kin^  Richard  III.  It  is  an 
acute  and  in^nious  performance,  but 
ftiled  in  convmcing  the  public ;  and  the 
brie^  but  conclusive  investigation  of  it  by 
Gibbon,  in  his  miscellaneous  works,  has 
probably  disposed  of  the  question  for  ever. 
Mr.  Walpole  forgot  his  dignity  so  much 
in  regard  to  this  peHbrmance,  as  to  ex- 
punge his  name  from  the  list  of  members 
of  the  antiquarian  society,  because  two 
papers  were  read  before  them  controvert- 
ing part  of  his  evidence.  In  1768,  he 
pnnted  his  Mysterious  Mbther — a  very 
powerfully  written  tragedy,  on  a  disagree- 
able subject,  and  one  which  altogether 
precludes  it  from  the  stage.  About  this 
time  occurred  the  transaction  with  the 
unhappy  Chatterton  (q.  v.),  which  sub- 
jected him  to  so  much  censure ;  but  his 
fruit,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  his  general  apathy  towards 
iiterary  men.  He  visited  Paris  in  1771 
and  1775,  and  became  much  distinguished 
in  the  circle  of  the  celebrated  madame  du 
Defiand,  who  particubu'ly  admired  him. 
Hie  principal  incident  of  his  advanced 
yeare  was  his  accession  to  the  earldom  of 
Orford,  by  the  death  of  his  nephew— an 


elevation  which  gave  him  more  trouble 
than  satisfaction,  and  which  madd  no  al- 
teration in  his  mode  of  living  or  literary 
pursuits.  His  death,  which  was  hastened 
Of  a  hereditary  gout,  that  had  reduced 
him  to  a  cripple,  took  place  in  March, 
1797,  in  his  seventy -ninth  year.  He  be- 
queathed to  Robert  Beny,  esijuire,  and 
his  two  daughters,  all  his  pnnted  and 
manuscript  works,  of  which  a  collective 
edition  was  published  in  1798  (5 vol8.,4to.). 
The  most  valuable  addition  to  what  had 
formerly  appeared  consisted  in  his  letters 
to  a  great  variety  of  correspondents,  writ- 
ten with  great  ease  and  vivacity,  but  oc- 
casionally exhibidng  affectation  and  efifort 
He  is  certainly,  however,  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  witty  of  letter-writers,  but  too 
frequently  deemed  his  letters  a  grace  and 
a  favor  accorded  to  his  literary -corre- 
spondents, which  superseded  the  necessi- 
ty of  any  thing  more  substantial.  His 
Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  George  II  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1822) 
are  of  the  highest  value  for  the  domestic 
history  of  that  period.  In  1825,  appeared 
his  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  form- 
ing the  ninth  volume  of  a  quarto  edition 
of  his  worka  See,  also,  the  WcUpcliana 
(2  vols.,  18mo),  and  the  Remimsccncts  of 
Horace  fTalpok  (1826).  His  plan  of  life 
was  formea  upon  a  selfish  principle  of 
self-enjoyment.  As  an  author,  he  ranks 
respectably  among  general  writers. 

Walpcroa,  Mnilburoa,  or  Walfitr- 
eis ;  a  saint,  bom  in  England,  sister  of 
St.  Willibald,  first  bishop  of  EichstAdt,  in 
Germany,  and  niece  of  St.  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  the  Germans.  She  went,  like 
her  uncle  and  brother,  to  Germany  as  a 
roissionaiT,  and  became,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  centuiy,  abbess  of  a  convent 
Ht  Heidenheim,  in  Franconia.  She  must 
have  been  a  learned  woman,  as  she  was 
considered  the  author  of  a  Latin  descrip- 
tion of  the  Travels  of  St.  Willibald.  After 
her  death  (776  or  778),  she  received  the 
honors  of  a  saint,  was  believed  to  work 
many  miracles,  and  chapels  in  honor  of 
her  were  built  in  many  places.  From 
the  circumstance  that  in  German  alnut- 
nacs  the  name  Waipurgis  has  been 
accidentally  placed,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  together  with  the  names  of 
the  apostles  Philip  and  James,  against 
the  first  of  May,  the  night  previous  to  the 
first  day  of  May,  so  famous,  in  German 
legends,  for  the  assembling  of  the  witches, 
has  been  called  Walpurgis  night.  The 
first  of  May  is  an  important  day  for  the 
German  cultivator:  many  contracts  are 
made  at  this  time ;  the  labors  of  the  field 
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asEnime  new  activity,  &c.  It  is  not 
strange  that,  on  so  important  a  day,  the 
devil  and  the^  witches  were  supposed  to 
be  more  active  than  usual,  and  to  assem- 
ble in  a  particular  place  to  organize  the 
work  of  evil.  This  superstition,  however, 
may  have  had  its  oriffin  in  the  ancient 
€rerman  mythology.  Hence  straw  was 
burned  in  many  places,  on  the  Walpur- 
gis-night, with  a  view  of  dispersing  the 
malignant  beings — a  custom  still  pre- 
served in  some  places.  The  chief  con- 
vocation of  the  witches  was  considered  to 
take  place  on  the  Brocken.  Many  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  fiist  of  May,  in 
Germany,  originated  in  this  superstition. 

Walrus  [trichecus  rosmams);  a  ma- 
rine quadruped,  resembling  the  seals  in 
the  structure  of  the  feet,  but  differing  in 
the  teeth  and  digestive  system.  It  is  Iturge 
and  unwieldy,  sometimes  attaining  the 
weight  of  2000  pounds,  and^  inhabits  un- 
firequented  coasts  in  the  arctic  seaa  The 
head  is  oval,  short,  small,  and  flat  in  front : 
the  flat  portion  of  the  face  is  set  with 
very  strong  bristles,  which  are  pellucid, 
about  a  span  in  length,  and  twisted ;  the 
orifices  of  the  ears  are  very  small,  but  the 
sense  of  smelling  appears  to  be  exceed- 
ingly acute ;  the  incisors  are  four  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  the  two  middle  ones  are 
shed  as  the  animal  advances  in  age ;  the 
upper  canines  are  large,  elephant-like 
tusks,  directed  downwanis ;  the  feet  are 
very  short,  and  the  toes  are  connected  by 
a  membrane,  and  armed  with  strong  nails ; 
the  tail  is  short.  Formerly,  vast  herds 
of  these  animals  frequented  the  shores 
of  the  islands  between  Northern  Asia  and 
America,  Davis's  straits  and  Hudson's 
bay,  in  lat  62°,  and  even  as  for  south  as 
the  Magdalen  islands,  in  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  between  lat  47°  and  48° ;  but, 
at  present,  the  walrus  is  nowhere  nume- 
rous, except  on  the  icy  shores  of  Spitz- 
bersen  and  the  remotest  northern  coasts 
of  America.  Voyages  were  once  made 
to  procure  its  tusks  and  oil,  and  it  i?  said 
that  1200  or  1500  individuals  have  been 
sometimes  killed  at  once  out  of  a  herd. 
The  walrus  is  slow  and  clumsy  while  on 
land,  but  quick  and  active  in  the  water. 
It  often  comes  on  shore,  and  the  female 
brings  forth  her  young  there  in  the  spring. 
It  is  fearless  and  inoffensive,  unless  dis- 
turbed, and  strongly  attached  to  its  mate 
and  voung,  but  becomes  fierce  and  for- 
midable wtken  attacked,  especially  if  the 
young  are  present,  furiously  endeavoring 
to  sink  the  boats  by  rising  and  hooking 
its  tusks  over  their  sides ;  and  frecjuently 
the  violence  of  its  blows  is  sufficient  to 


stave  the  planks  of  small  boats.  Its  prin« 
cipal  food,  it  is  said,  consists  of  Shell-fish- 
The  tusks  grow  to  the  length  of.  ten  or 
twenty  inches,  or  sometimes  even  three 
feety  weighing  fi*om  five  to  ten  pounds. 
They  are  worked  like  ivory,  but  turn 
yellow  in  a  shorter  time.  The  skin  is 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposea 

Walsai^  ;  a  maiket  town  and  paiish 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Staf[brd, 
116  miles  from  London ;  population, 
15,066.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832, 
Walsall  was  constituted  a  borough,  re- 
turning one  member  to  parliament. 

Walsihgham,  Thomas  of,  an  English 
chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  where  he  held  the  office  of  pre- 
centor ;  and  he  also  styles  himself  royal 
historiographer.  His  works  are,  Historia 
Brevisj  containing  the  annals  of  England, 
€rom  the  end  of  Henry  Ill's  reign,  form- 
ing a  continuation  to  the  histoiy  of  Mat- 
thew Paris;  and  Ihfpodigma  JVeuslrue, 
giving  an  account  of  the  ocx^urrences  in 
Normandy,  from  the  time  of  Rollo  to  the 
sixth  year  of  Heniy  V.  These  pieces 
were  published  by  archbishop  Parker 
(London,  1574,  folio). 

Walsinohav,  sir  Francis,  an  English 
statesman,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, descended  of  an  ancient  fiunily, 
was  a  native  of  Chiselhurst  in  Kent,  He 
was  educated  at  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and,  at  an  eariy  age,  traveUed  on 
the  continent,  and  acquirnl  a  knowledge 
of  the  laAguages^  manners  and  policy  of 
foreign  nations.  His  first  employment 
was  that  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  whence  he  returned  in  15^ 
and,  being  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  and  a  member  of  the 
rivy  council,  received  the  honor  of 
nighthood.  In  the  important  simation 
which  he  filled,  he  rendered  great' ser- 
vices to  his  sovereign,  and  contributed, 
by  his  policy,  to  the  stabilitv  of  her  gov- 
ernment. The  means  which  he  adopted, 
however,  for  the  attainment  of  his  pur- 
poses, were  not  of  the  most  honorable 
description.  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies, 
says,  <<Sir  F.  Walsingham  outdid  the 
Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  over-reach- 
ed them  in  their  equivocation  and  mental 
reservation ;  never  settling  a  Jie,  but 
warily  drawing  out  and  ducovering  the 
truth.  Few  letters  escaped  his  hands, 
whose  contents  he  could  read  and  not 
to^ch  the  seals.  He  had  the  vronderful 
art  of  weaving  plots,  in  which  busy  peo- 
ple were  so  entangled  (hat  they  could 
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never  escape,  but  were  sometimes  spared 
upon  submission;  at  othen,  hanged  for 
example.  He  would  cherish  a  plot  for 
years  together,  admitting  the  conspnators 
to  his  ovm  and  the  queen's  presence  &- 
miliarly,  but  dogging  them  out  watch- 
fuUy."  Such  was  me  policy  of  this  states- 
man, who  is  stated  to  have  maintained 
fifty-three  agents  and  ei^teen  spies  in 
foreign  courts.  In  1581,  he  went  on  a 
second  embassy  to  France,  to  treat  of  a 
marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou ;  and,  in  1583,  he  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  James  VI  of  Scotland, 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  brought  back 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the 
iiitare  sovereign  of  Britain  than  the 
event  justified.  He  acted  a  veiy  impor- 
tant, but  by  no  means  honorable  part,  in 
the  detection  of  Babington's  plot  against 
the  life  of  the  queen,  in  1586,  and  in 
the  subsequent  proceedings  against  Mai^, 

2ueen  of  Scots.  His  death  took  place  m 
Lpril,  1590^  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age;  and  his  remains  were  interred  pri- 
vately, by  night,  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
apprehensions  being  entertained  that  his 
corpse  might  be  arrested  on  account  of 
his  debts.  An  account  of  his  negotiations 
and  his  despatches  from  France  appear- 
ed under  the  title  of  the  Complete  Am- 
bassador (1655,  folio) ;  and  a  work  called 
Arcana  Aidica  has  been  ascribed  to  him, 
but  its  authenticity  is  questionable. 

Waltham  ;  a  post-town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side 
of  Charles  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Newton;  ten  mOes  west  of  Boston,  tbir- 
^-four  east  by  north  fiom  Worcester, 
^36  miles  from  Washington :  population, 
in  1820,  1677;  in  1890,  1859.  It  is  a 
{feasant  town,  and  contains  two  Congre- 
gational meeting-houses,  and  three  cot- 
ton manu&ctories,  which  are  among  the 
most  extensive  and  beet  conducted  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  this  country.' 
They  belong  to  a  company  of  gentlemen 
residing  principally  in  Boston.  The 
capital  stock  amounts  to  $600,000,  three 
fourths  of  which  are  vested  in  miU  privi- 
leges OB  Charles  river,  land,  houses,  three 
brick  manufactories,  and  machinery, 
comprising  8064  spindles  and  231  looms. 
These  wc^s  employ  about  400  persons, 
principaUy  females,  and  fix>m  60  to  80 
men  in  making  machinery.  The  quan-' 
tity  of  cotton  annually  used  amounts  to 
about  700,000  pounds,  and  the  cloth  made 
to  2,000,000  yards.  These  works  were 
commenced  in  1814;  the  whole  com- 
pleted in  1821.  There  are  also  bleach- 
mg  worics,  carried  by  steam,  at  which 
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two  tons  of  ffoods  are  daily  bleached, 
calendered  and  packed.  There  are  two 
schools  supported  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  fiictones,  at  which  instruction  is 
regularly  provided  without  charge. 

Walther  of  the  Vogelweide,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  old  German  lyric  poets 
of  the  class  of  Minnmngtrs  (q.  v.),  was 
descended  fit>m  a  noble,  out  not  w^dthy 
&milv,  whose  castle,  Vogelweide,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  Upper 
Thurgau.  Walther  resided  at  the  court 
of  Frederic,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  VI, 
duke  of  Austria  and  Stiria.  Frederic 
took  the  cross  in  1195,  departed  for  Pales- 
tine in  1197,  and  died  the  ensuing  year, 
on  the  crusade.  Walther  seems  to  have 
left  the  court  of  Vienna  immediately 
after  the  loss  of  his  royal  patron.  Aflor 
the  murder  of  Philip  of  Suabia,  in  1206, 
he  set  out  on  his  wanderings.  At  the 
court  of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France, 
he  seems  to  have  met  with  a  Kind  recep- 
tion ;  but  he  remained  longest  at  the 
splendid  court  of  the  landgrave  of  Thu- 
nngia,  who  had  always  around  him  a 
circle  of  poets,  and  instituted  that  cele- 
brated poetic  contest,  the  war  on  the 
Wartburff  (1207),  in  which  Walther  took 
part.  Walther  shows  himself,  in  his  po- 
litical poems,  a  warm  defender  of  the 
imperial  power  and  honor,  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  clergy  and  their 
head  in  Rome.  Some  time  after  the 
arrival  of  Frederic  II  in  Germany,  we 
find  Walther  again  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  kindly  treated  by  Leopold 
VII.  After  Leopold's  death,  in  1230, 
Walther  seems  to  have  left  the  court  of 
Vienna,  of  the  decline  of  which  he  com- 
plains ;  and  of  the  further  events  of  his 
life,  we  only  know  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  crusade,  probacy  the  one  undertak- 
en by  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  to  Pales- 
tine, in  1227.  The  year  in  which  Walther 
died  is  as  unceilain  as  that  of  his  birth ; 
he  must  have  lived,  however,  till  after 
1230.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  a  pious  contemplation  of  the 
worid,  of  death,  and  eternity.  His  poems, 
all  of  them  lyric,  may  be  feund  in  the 
manuscript  collections  of  the  Minnesifig- 
trs.  (q.  V.)  Lachmann  has  published 
them  according  to  the  original  text  (Ber- 
lin, 18271  Akland  has  given  an  account 
of  the  life  and  character  of  this  poet 
under  the  title  WaUhtrvonder  Vogthonde^ 
etc.  (Stuttgart,  1822). 

Walton,  Isaak,  an  ingenious  and 
amusing  writer,  was  bom  at  Stafford,  in 
August,  1593.  He  was  probably  of  low 
parentage,  fer  he  settled  in  London  as  a 
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aemster  or  milUner  and  linen-draper, 
and  kept  a  shop  in  Fleet  street*  About 
1632,  he  marned  the  sister  of  bishop 
Ken,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  removed  irom  the  metropolis. 
His  death  took  place  at  Winchester,  in 
1683.  He  was  the  editor  of  several  pub- 
lications, and  gained  considerable  celeb- 
rity by  a  treatise  entitled  the  Complete 
Angler,  or  the  Contemplatiye  Man's  Rec- 
reation, which  has  pas^  throuffh  nume- 
rous editions ;  and  his  Biographical  Me- 
fnoirs  of  bishop  Sanderson,  Hooker,  sir 
n.  Wotton,  George  Herbert,  and  doctor 
Donne,  which  have  attained  an  equal 
share  of  popularity.  Though  possessed 
of  much  general  information,  Walton 
made  no  pretensions  to  learning ;  and  the 
charm  of  nis  writings  depends  on  the  air 
of  verisimilitude  and  unaffected  benevo- 
lence which  ^ey  exhibit  Some  short 
pieces  of  poetry  are  interspersed  in  his 
works,  which  evince  much  taste  and 
^ling. 

Walton,  Brian ;  a  learned  divine  and 
critic,  bom  about  1600,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  dejpnee  of 
master  of  arts,  in  1623.  Removing  to 
London,  he  obtained  a  rectory  in  1626, 
and,  ten  years  after,  was  instituted  to  the 
rectory  of  St  Giles's  in  the  fields.  In 
1639,  he  commenced  doctor  of  divinity.. 
In  the  civil  wars,  he  fiivored  the  royal 
cause,  and  was  consequently  oblj|ped  to 
take  sdielter  at  Oxford.  There  he  rormed 
the  scheme  of  a  Polyglot  Bible,  to  which  he 
owes  his  literary  reputation.  This  work 
was  completed  and  published  in  six  vol- 
umes, folio,  in  1657,  under  the  following 
title :  Biblia  Sacra  PolvghUa  con^fUctenHa 
(textus  criginales)  HwraUunif  cum  Ptrda- 
tmeho  SamariianOf  Ckaldaieum,  Gracum 
{varsionunufue  asUiquarum),  SamanJUmtBj 
Gneett  LXX  Inierfp^  ChaUaic<By  Shprta- 
ArabiciJt^  MUwopicc^  Penica^  Pvlg. 
LaL  quicguidc<m^i>aran  poUr^ :  cum,  3^- 
tuumet  Venionum  OrieiUalium  JhmsUi- 
Uonilnu  Latmis.  Doctor  Walton  had 
several  assistants  in  his  laborious  under- 
taking, of  whom  the  principal  was  doctor 
Edmund  Castell.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
Bible,  with  a  new  dedication  (the  original 
one  to  Oliver  Cromwell  having  been 
cancelled),  he  was  made  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains ;  and,  in  1660,  he  was  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  Chester.  His  death  took 
place  in  London,  1661. 

Walton,  George,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  bom  in 
Frederic  county,  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1740.   He  poflseased  an  eager  desire  of 


WAMPUM. 

knowledge,  and  devoted  to  its  acquisition 
all  the  moments  he  could  spare  from  his 
early  occupation  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
carpenter.  At  the  expiration  of  his  tenn 
of  service,  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  and,  in  1774,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Among  the  patriots  who  assembled  at 
the  hoerty  pole,"  at  Tondee's  tavern.  Sa- 
vannah, to  devise  measures  of  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  England,  he  ap- 
peared, and  took  a  prominent  piirL  In 
Jonuaiy,  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king;  and, in  February,  1776, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  Geoi^ia  dele- 
tion to  the  national  congress,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  body,  with  little 
intermission,  until  1781.  In  December, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  mi- 
litia, and  received  a  wound  in  the  thisfa, 
during  the  defence  of  Savannah.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  but  exchanged  in 
September,  1779.  He  was  twice  chosen 
governor  of  the  state,  once  a  senator  of 
the  U.  States,  and,  at  four  different  peri- 
ods, sjudffe  of  the  superior  courts,  which 
last  office  he  held  fifteen  years,  until  his 
death,  Feb.  2,  1604.  His  powers  were 
strong,  and  his  temperament  ardent. 

Waltz  (Grerman  Wabxr^  literally  roXUr) ; 
a  national  Gennan  dance,  common,  how- 
ever, among  other  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  SMiin,  and  of  late  intro- 
duced into  jSngland  and  the  U.  Slates.  A 
waltz  ought  to  be  danced  with  much 
grace  and  precision ;  and  the  first  note 
of  each  bair  (the  music  being  always 

written  in|  or  |  time)  should  be  distinct, 

and  longer  than  the  two  others.  It 
is  a^  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  waltz 
music  is  always  gay.  The  waltz  of 
the  north  of  Germany  was  grave  and 
slow,  whilst  that  of  the  south,  particular- 
ly of  Vienna,  is  gay,  and  may  degene- 
rate into  a  bacchanalian  swiftness.  The 
quick,  gay  waltz  is  the  most  common  at 
present.  Several  waltz  tunes  are  now 
often  united,  to  prevent  monotony.  One 
of  the  most  important  rules  for  waltzing 
well,  yet  often  neglected  by  foreigners,  ii^ 
that  both  the  dancers  should  stand  paral- 
lel, and  directly  opposite  each  other. 

Wampum  (from  xoampi  or  wmpi^  sig- 
nifying, in  the  Massachusetts  Indian  lan- 
guage, whitt^  the  color  of  the  shells  most 
frequent  in  wampum  belts);  shells,  or 
strings  of  shells,  used,  by  the  American  In- 
dians, as  money.  These,  when  united,  fornf 
a  broad  belt,  which  is  wom  as  an  ornament 
or  girdle.   It  is  sometimes  called  wmr 
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pnpagnti  or  tDompeagutf  or  u>amp€an' 
peagutf  of  which  wmpvm  seems  to  be  a 
coDtractioD. 

WANDsaiNo;  a  technical  term  witli 
German  mechanics,  to  denote  their  cus- 
tom of  travelling  into  foreign  countries 
after  finishing  their  apprenticeship.  For- 
merly, they  were  bound  by  law,  in  all 
Gemian  states,  to  travel  in  this  way,  oth- 
erwise they  could  not  make  their  master- 
pieces; that  is,  those  specimens  of  their 
ikSl,  by  which  they  proved  to  the  corpo- 
ration that  they  were  fit  to  become  mas- 
ters, and  which  they  are  still  bound  to 
ezhibit  in  several  parts  of  Germany 
where  corporations  exist  Whether  this 
habit  of  wandering  arose  fipom  the  uni- 
versal disposition  of  the  Germans  for 
tnveUing  into  foreign  countries,  which 
•catten  German  mechanics  all  over  the 
world,  or  from  the  unsettled  habits  of 
m&Dv  classes  in  the  middle  ages,  as  the 
kninits,  the  vaeanHvi  (see  School^  vol.  xi, 
p.  251),  or  the  firequent  campaigns  of  the 
Germans  in  Italy,  where  the  servants  of 
the  noblemen  learned  many  arts  not 
known  in  Germany,  we  cannot  here  dis- 
cuss. In  summer,  mechanics  may  al- 
ways be  seen  on  the  roads  in  Grerma- 
ny,  canying  knapsacks  and  sometimes 
t  few  tools.  Tnev  receive  dinner  and 
lodging,  or  money,  m>m  the  corporation  in 
each  place,  or  firom  the  master-workmen, 
if  there  are  onlv  a  few  in  a  place.  Many 
peculiarities  and  absurdities  are  connected 
with  this  receiving  of  presenta  Instead 
of  a  passport,  thejr  carry  "  wanderinff- 
books,**  so  called,  which  must  be  kept  in 
good  order,  and  shown  to  the  police  of  the 
places  through  which  they  pa». 

Wakker,  Ferdinand  Geminian,  doctor 
of  tfaeolopy,  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
^y  in  the  university  of  Freiburg,  was 
oom  in  1758,  in  Freiburg,  in  the  Brisgau, 
was  made  professor  of  morals  in  1788, 
and  elected  archbishop,  but  died  in  1824, 
before  the  papal  confirmation  arrived  from 
Rome,  fifis  works,  would  prove  instruc- 
tive to  many  Catholics  who  believe  that 
they  abandon  their  faith  if  they  give  up 
certain  things  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  present  state  of  intelligence,  or 
with  the  testimony  of  history.  Among 
his  works  are  the  following:— On  Rea- 
ajn  and  Revelation,  with  a  View  to  the 
Moral  Wants  of  Mankind  {Vienna,  1802, 
«ied.,Freiburg);  On  the  Matrimonial  Tie, 
considered  with  Respect  to  Natural  Law 
»d  Pure  Morality  (1810) ;  and  System  of 
^^^bristian  Morals. 

Wapatoo  Island  ;  an  island  of  North 
^n^ica,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
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Multnonnldi  with  the  Columbia,  twenty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad.  Its  numerous 
ponds  abound  with  the  common  arrow- 
bead  [sagiUaria  sagittifolia),  to  the  root 
of  which  is  attached  a  bulb,  growing  in 
the  mud.  This  bulb,  to  which  the  In- 
dians give  the  name  of  wapatoo,  is  the 
great  article  of  food,  and  almost  the  sta- 

5>le  article  of  commerce  on  the  Columbia* 
t  is  never  out  of  season,  so  that,  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  the  valley  is  fiequented 
by  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  come  to . 
gather  it  It  is  collected  chiefly  by  the 
women,  who  take  a  light  canoe  in  a  pond 
where  the  water  is  as  high  as  the  breast, 
and,  by  means  of  their  toes,  separate  the 
root  from  the  bulb,  which,  on  being  freed 
fipom  the  mud,  rises  imrnediately  to  the 
surfiice  of  the  water,  and  is  thrown  into 
the  canoe.  This  plant  is  found  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Columbia  valley,  but 
does  not  grow  farther  eastward. 

Wapping;  a  village  and  parish  of 
Enffland,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  north  bank 
of  me  Thames,  one  of  the  out-parishes  of 
London,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  in- 
halnted  chiefly  by  persons  employed  in 
trade,  connected  with  the  shipping  of  the 
port  of  London ;  population,  5889.  Here 
are  the  London  docks,  St.  Catharine's 
docks,  &C.,  and  the  stupendous  ware- 
houses belong  to  the  custom-house,  &c. 
(See  Docks,  and  London.) 

War,  in  general;  a  state  of  hostility 
and  violence  between  individuals,  or,  in  a 
more  common  sense,  between  sovereign 
nations,  who,  having  no  superior  power  to 
which  to  appeal  for  the  decision  of  their 
disputes,  have  recourse  to  force  and  arms. 
In  contradistinction  to  international  or 
public  war,  cmZ  war  designates  a  similar 
state  of  violence  existing  between  differ- 
ent portions  or  membera  of  the  same  na- 
tion. International  wars  are  generally 
disdnguished  into  offensive  wars,  or  wars 
of  attack,  and  defensive  wars,  or  wars  of 
defence.  The  party  which  carries  on 
what  is  caUed  an  offensive  war  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means,  always  the  origi- 
nal author  of  the  hostile  measures,  since 
the  seeming  assailant  is  oflen  forced  into 
his  position  b^  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
or  the  menacmg  posture  of  the  other  par- 
ty. It  is  well  known  that  both  bellig^er- 
ents  aim  to  acquire  the  credit  of  acting 
on  the  defensive,  partly  to  conciliate  pub- 
lic opinion,  which,  diough  often  mis- 
takenly, commonly  pronounces  a  defen- 
sive war  justifiable,  and  condemns  an  of- 
fensive war ;  and  sometimes,  also,  to  se- 
cure the  assistance  of  foreign  powers, 
which  has  been  guarantied,  by  treaty,  to 
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one  or  bothpartiefl,  who  may  befome  the 
object  of  offensive  measures.  The  right 
of  declaring  war,  in  monarchical  govern- 
ments, is  commonly  in  the  king,  as  the 
actual  sovereign  power,  or  the  head  of  the 
executive,  as  in  constitutional  monarchies. 
In  England  and  France,  the  king  has  the 
right  to  declare  war  and  make  peace  ; 
b«it  this  power  is  virtually  controlled  by 
the  legislative  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
supplies.  In  the  U.  States,  the  consti- 
tution provides  (art  1,  sec.  8)  that  the 
congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war, 
gnmtlettere  of  marque  and  reprisal,  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy.  It  is  not,  in  modem 
times,  a  common  practice  to  make  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war,  or  official  previ- 
ous notice  to  the  enemy ;  but  a  domestic 
manifesto  of  the  sovereign  to  his  subjects, 
or  to  the  nation,  is  considered  as  sufficient 
to  apprize  neutrals  that  a  war  actually 
exists.  Thus,  in  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  in  1778,  the  recalling  of 
the  British  minister  from  Paris  was  con- 
sidered the  first  public  act  of  hostility ; 
and  there  was  no  other  declaration  of 
war.  So,  in  the  war  of  1812,  between 
'  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  hostilities 
were  commenced,  on  our  part,  as  soon  as 
the  necessai^  act  of  congress  was  passed, 
without  waitinff  to  communicate  our  in- 
tentions to  the  English  government.  In- 
dividuals have  no  right  to  commit  acts  of 
hostility,  except  in  self-defence,  without  a 
commisnon  from  the  proper  authorities, 
and  are  liable  to  be  treated  as  pirates  and 
robbers  if  they  undertake  hostilities  on 
their  own  responsibility.  (See  PrivaUers^ 
and  Pnze.)— On  the  rights  and  duties  of 
belligerents  in  general,  see  the  articles  JVb- 
doniy  LcM  of;  and  Contmesl.  See,  like- 
wise, SokUers,  Strategy^  MilUctry  SctenceSf 
•^rmjfj  Aacjf,  TSraUletwa,  &c. 

frar,  PnvaU^  or  Club-LoM  {ju$  numua- 
rium;  in  German,  Faustrechi,  fist-law). 
Throughout  the  countries  which  com- 
posed the  Cariovingian  empire,  no  feudal 
right  was  more  universally  established 
and  exercised  than  that  of*^  private  war, 
the  immediate  cause  and  systematic  com- 
mencement of  which  are  sufficiently  to 
be  found  in  the  anarchy  of  the  nmth 
and  tenth  centiu-ies.  During  the  abey- 
ance of  all  regal  or  nationfu  authority,' 
the  great  feudatories  were,  in  fact,  in  the 
condition  of  foreij^n  powers  to  each  oth- 
er :  they  were  without  any  common  su- 
perior jurisdiction,  to  which,  had  they  been 
mclined,  they  could  appeal  for  the  redress 
of  injuries ;  and  the  power  of  the  sword 
alone  remained  to  decide  tlieir  quarrels. 


(See  MddU  and  Ftudal  i^fvton.) 

Their  example  was  followed  by  their 
subvassak,  and  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  perpetually  ravaged  with  uiternal 
hostilities.  In  England  alone,  of  all  feu- 
dal countries,  this  scourge  was  little  felt ; 
and,  though  it  cannot  he  said  that  the 
practice  of  private  wan  was  unknown 
under  the  Norman*  kings,  yet  the  right  of 
wa^ng  these  feuds  was  never  recognised : 
theiroccurrence  was  denounced,  and  some- 
times punished,  as  an  offence  against  the 
king's  peace,  that  is,  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  crown.  (See  HaJlam's 
Middle  Agu^  vol.  ii,  chap.  8.)  By  the 
feudal  customs  of  the  continent,  the  right 
of  private  war  was  extended  to  all  per- 
sons of  noble  quality,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  all  possessors  of  fiefs  on  knightly  ten- 
ure. But  they  must  be  equal,  in  the  scale 
of  infeudation,  with  their  adversaries ;  nor 
did  every  civil  cause  of  offence  justify  an  , 
appeal  to  arms,  but  such  deadly  injuries  ' 
only  as  are  usually  deemed  capital  crimes 
in  modem  jurisprudence,  or  such  out- 
rageous insults  as  no  knight  might  endure, 
when  the  war  was  once  begun,  it  might 
legally  be  espoused  by  the  relations  of 
both  parties ;  and  it  was  even  incumbent 
on  them,  in  some  cases,  to  give  aid  in  the 
quarrel,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  claims 
and  inheritance  of  kindred.  Still  more 
were  the  vassals  of  each  combatant  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  since,  by  the  very 
essence  of  the  feudal  obligations,  they 
were  bound  to  defend  and  assist  their 
lords.  The  means  by  which  this  pmii- 
cious  custom  was  finally  abrogated,  were 
various.  The  most  remarkable  was  the 
truce  of  God  (q.  v.),  by  which  men  were 
forbidden  to  assail  their  adversaries  dur- 
ing any  of  the  holy  festivals,  and  also  dur- 
ing-the  interval  between  every  Wednes- 
day eveninff  and  Monday  morning,  as 
embracing  tnose  days  of  the  week  which 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  passion  and 
resurrection  of  the  Redeemer.  At  first, 
the  truce  of  God,  extending  from  France, 
was  adopted  throughout  Europe;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  church, 
and  repeated  decrees  of  popes  and 
councils,  its  provisions  appear  to  hfve 
been  little  regarded.  The  interposiuon 
of  royal  authority  was  necessary  to  re- 
strain, and  finally  to  extinguish,  these 
bloody  feuds ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  dates 
from  the  ondinance  of  Louis  IX,  forbid- 
ding, under  penalty  of  treason,  the  com- 
mencement of  any  private  war  until  forty 
days  after  the  commission  of  the  act 
in  which  the  quairel  had  originated. 
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Tlie  opportunities  of  accommodation 
between  the  partiee,  given  by  thia 
edict,  which  was*  known  under  the 
name  of  the  king's  pjuct^  or  roydt  Iruce, 
appear  to  have  contnbuted  efisentially  to 
diminish  the  number  of  private  wars 
in  France;  and  the  endeavors  of  St  Lou- 
is, being  followed  up  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
and  successfully  completed  by  Charles 
VI  and  Louis  XI,  led,  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  total 
abolition  of  the  practice  in  ibat  country. 
In  Germany,  truces  of  this  kind  (called 
hmdfrUdty^ence  of  the  land)  were  repeat- 
edly declared  for  a  certain  period,  during 
which  private  war  was  illegal  But  the 
circumstance  tbat  Germany  always  con- 
tinued to  be  divided  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  but  independent  sovereign 
princes,  retarded  the  accomplishment  of 
the  efforts  of  the  clerff^  and  the  emperors 
to  effect  the  entire  aboHtion  of  the  practice. 
In  I486,  a  landfiiede  of  ten  years,  the 
longest  that  had  ever  been  established, 
was  proclaimed ;  and  it  was  soon  followed 
,  by  the  perpetual  peace  ^ewigerlantyHede), 
entirely  forbidding  private  war.  (See 
Chamber,  hnperialj  and  Geniian  Enwire,\ 
War,  Northern.  (SeeNbrthem  War,) 
War  of   181^15.   (See  Busnan- 

War  of  Thirty  Years.  (See  Tldrty 
Ytare  War.) 

War,  Pbasahtb'  or  Ruraim  (See  Peas- 
mrff'  War.) 

Warbeck,  Perkin ;  an  individual  who 
played  a  sin^lar  part  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,  nving  himself  out  as  the  sec- 
ond son  of  £dward  IV,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered,  in  the  Tow- 
er, by  Richard  III.  It  is  difficult,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  decide  upon  his  pre- 
tenaons  ;  but  fajs  ill  success  has  set  him 
down  with  posterity  as  an  impostor. 
He  was  first  heard  of  at  the  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward 
IV,  about  the  year  1490,  when  all  were 
struck  with  his  resemblance  to  that  prince. 
Some  authors  have  asserted  that  ne  was 
the  natural  son  of  Edward.  Supported 
by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  in  his  pre- 
tensions, Warbeck  at  length  (1496)  ven- 
tured to  make  a  descent  upon  England  ; 
but,  beinff  wonted  in  the  attempt,  he  re- 
tired to  Scotland,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  who  gave  him  the 
hand  of  Catharine  Gordon,  a  young  lady 
nkin  to  the  royal  family.  The  ^otch 
king  was,  however,  soon  after  prevailed 
U|}on  to  abandon  his  cause ;  and  Warbeck 
landed  in  Cornwall,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  name  of  Richard  IV. 


But,  whie  yet  at  the  head  of  10,000  men, 
he  suddenly  deserted  his  followers,  on  the 
approach  of  Henry,  and  took  refuse  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu.  Having  final- 
Iv  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  read  a  confes- 
sion of  his  imposture,  while  standing  in 
the  stocks,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Tow- 
er (1499).  Here  he  met  with  Edward 
Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  and  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  there  for 
fifteen  years.  The  unhappy  boy  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  projects,  suggested 
by  Warbeck,  for  their  deliverance,  and 
they  were  both  charged  with  a  conspira- 
cy to  set  themselves  firee,  by  seducing 
some  of  the  ruards  and  destroying  the 
rest  Warbedt  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
cited, by  the  king,  to  inveigle  Warwick 
into  acts  which  would  give  a  pretence  for 
efifecting  his  death,  fiicon  darkly  hints, 
that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  unwilling 
to  assent  to  the  marriage  between  his 
daughter,  the  unfortunate  Catharine,  and 
Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  while  the  eapl 
of  Warwick  lived.  However  this  may 
be,  Warbeck  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn  (1499);  and  War- 
wick was  likewise  convicted  of  high  trea- 
son, by  a  jury  of  peers,  and  put  to  death 
for  an  ofience  which  his  faculties  did  not 
enable  him  to  comprehend.  Rey  (Essais 
HigtoriqueM  et  Crdiques  sur  Richard  IIF^ 
Paris,  18181  maintains  that  Warbeck  was 
the  son  and  lawful  heir  of  Edward  IV. 
Warburtor,  William,  a  celebrated 

K -elate  of  the  English  church,  bom  at 
ewark-upon-Trent,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
in  1698,  was  the  second  son  of  an  at- 
torney, and,  after  being  educated  at 
school,  was,  in  1714,  articled  to  an  attor- 
ney at  East  Markham,  in  his  native  coun- 
ty. After  completing  a  clerkship  of  five 
years,  he  was  admitted  in  one  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  and,  returning  to 
Newark,  he  engaged  in  legal  practice. 
Not  finding  the  prof^on  adapted  to  his 
taste  or  talents,  he  relinquished  it,  and, 
in  17S23,  took  deacon's  ordersin  the  church. 
His  first  work,  consisting  of  Miscellane- 
ous Trandations,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
from  Roman  authors,  was  published  with 
a  Latin  dedication  to  sir  George  Sutton, 
who,  in  1726,  bestowed  on  him  a  small 
vicarage.  Shortly  after,  he  visited  Lon- 
don, and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
flome  of  the  inferior  wits  of  that  period, 
among  whom  was  Theobald,  then  en- 
gaged on  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  to 
which  Warburton  became  a  contributor. 
In  1727,  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
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88  an  original  writer  hb  Inqutry  into 
the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles, 
which  he  dedicated  to  sir  Robert  Sutton, 
through  whose  interest  he  was  placed  in 
the  Ibt  of  the  king's  masters  of  arts,  on 
hb  majesty's  visit  to  Cambridge,  in  1728 ; 
and  he  thus  supplied  the  want  of  an  aca- 
demical education.  Hb  patnm  also  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectoiy  of  Brand 
Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  re- 
mained several  yean,  during  which  he 
composed  most  of  those  works  which 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  hb 
fame.  In  1736  appeared  his  Alliance  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  or  the  Necessity 
and  Equity  of  an  establbhed  Reli«on 
and  Test  Law,  which  passed  throu^  lour 
editions  during  the  life  of  the  author, 
though  it  b  said  to  have  given  satiaiaction 
neither  to  the  zealots  of  the  church  nor 
to  the  advocates  for  reli^ous  liberty. 
The  first  volume  of  his  chief  work  was 

Siblbhed,  in  1738,  under  the  title  of  the 
ivine  *  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated 
on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist, 
from  the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punbh- 
ments  in  the  Jewbh  Dispensation.  Thb 
paradoxical  performance  met  with  adver- 
saries among  all  parties,  who  concurred 
in  criticisinff  and  censuring  the  theory  on 
which  it  b  founded.  Undismayed  by  an- 
imadversion, he  publbhed  a  Vindication 
of  hb  opinions,  and  persevered  in  the 
prosecution  of  hb  work.  Havmg  pub- 
lished, in  the  literary  journal  called  the 
Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1739  and  1740, 
a  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  against 
the  remarks  of  De  Crousaz  of  Geneva, 
Pope  acknowledged  hb  obligations  to  his 
advocate,  and  an  intimacy  ensued  between 
them.  On  hb  death,  in  1744,  Pope  be- 
queathed to  our  author  half  hb  library, 
and  the  copy-right  of  such  of  hb  works 
already  printed  as  were  not  otherwise 
dbposed  of.  Among  the  numerous  an- 
tagonists of  Warburton  and  his  Divine 
Legation,  were  doctors  Middleton,  Po- 
cocke,  R.  Grey,  Sykes  and  Stebbing, 
asainst  whom  he  published,  in  1744  and 
1/45,  two  defences,  in  which  he  treats  all 
his  opponents,  except  Middleton,  with  a 
high  deffree  of  as^Msri^  and  self-confi- 
dence. He  becam^  in  1746,  preacher  to 
the  socbty  of  Lincoln's  inn ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  appeared  as  the  editor 
of  Shakspeare.  He  now  rapidly  advanced 
in  the  course  of  preferment  in  hb  profes- 
sion, becoming  prebend  of  Gloucester  in 
1753,  king's  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1754, 
then  prebend  of  Durham,  D.  D.  b^  arch- 
iepiscopal  mandate,  dean  of  Bristol  in 
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1757,  and,  two  years  after,  bbhop  of 
Gloucester.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  was  published  in  1765 ;  and 
some  remarks  which  he  introduced  on 
the  character  of  doctor  W.  Lowth,  fiuher 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  involved  him 
in  a  new  controversy,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  doctor  Richard  Hurd.  lu 
1768,  he  establbhed  a  lecture  at  Lincoln's 
inn,  on  the  evidence  in  iavor  of  Christi- 
ani^  from  the  ]Vt>pbecie8  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  The  last  years  of  hb 
life  were  embittered  Ysy  the  decease  of  an 
only  son,  who  fell  a  victim  to  consump- 
tion al  the  age  of  nineteen.  Bishop  War- 
burton  died  at  Gloucester,  June  7^1779, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  hb 
memoiy.  His  works  were  collected  and 
publbhed  by  his  firiend  bishop  Hurd,  in 
1788  (6  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  a  biographical  me- 
moir, forming  a  seventh  voluraie,  appear- 
ed several  years  after.  Doctor  Johnson, 
in  hb  Life  of  Pope,  says  of  Warburton, 

He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  fiicultiea,  a 
mind  fervid  and  vehement,  supplied,  bv 
incessant  and  unlimited  inquiry,  with 
wonderfiil  extent  and  variety  of  knomd- 
edge,  which  yet  had  not  oppressed  hb 
imagination,  nor  clouded  hb  perspicuity. 
To  every  work  he  brought  a  memonr  full 
fraught,  together  with  a  fency  fertile  of 
original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted 
the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner 
and  the  wit  But  hb  knowledge  was  too 
multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  hb 
pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
tious. Hb  abilities  save  him  a  haughty 
consequence,  which  he  disdiuned  to  cor- 
rect or  mollify ;  and  hb  impatience  of  op- 
position disposed  him  to  treat  hb  adver- 
saries with  such  contemptuous  superiori- 
ty as  made  hb  readers  commonly  his  en- 
emies, and  excited  against  the  advocate 
some  who  fiivored  the  cause.  He  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor's 
determination,  Oderini  dum  mduant.  He 
used  no  allurements  of  gende  language, 
but  wbhed  to  compel  rather  than  to  per- 
suade. His  style  b  copious  without  se- 
lection, and  fercible  witnout  neatness ;  he 
took  the  words  that  presented  themselves; 
hb  diction  b  coarse  and  impure,  and  hb 
sentences  are  unmeasured." 

Ward,  Artemas,  the  first  major-general 
in  the  American  army,  mduated  at  Har- 
vard college,  in  1748.  For  several  years, 
he  was  an  active  and  uaefiil  member  of 
the  ^eral  court,  and,  in  1774,  one  of  the 
provincial  congress.  He  served  in  the 
war  previous  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  and, 
when  the  revolutionary  struggle  oom- 
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meiicedyhe  wba  appointed  miyor-generdly 
and  was  even  thought  of  as  generalissi- 
mo. He  command^  the  troops  at  Cam- 
bridge until  the  arrival  of  Washington, 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  right  wing  at  Rozbuiy.  His  firmness 
and  intrepidity^  were  strikingly  displayed 
on  various  trying  occasions.  In  April, 
1776,  he  resigned  his  commission,  though, 
at  the  request  of  Washington,  he  canUn- 
ued  for  some  time  longer  in  command. 
He  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of  the 
council  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  spirit.  In  1786,  he  was 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
conunon  pleas  for  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter.  On  the  organization  of  the  general 

government,  he  was  eiecte4  to  congress, 
edied  at  Shrewsbury,  Oct  28, 1800,  aged 
sevenQr-three  years,  after  a  long  decline. 

Wareham;  a  market-town  and  bor- 
ough of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  near  the 
mouth  of  ue  Frome.  By  the  reform 
act  of  1832,  it  was  deprived  of  one  of 
its  members  of  parliament.  Population, 
2325. 

Warensorf,  on  the  Ems ;  a  Prussian 
tovm  in  the  government  of  Miinster,  and 
province  of  Westphalia,  with  4200  inhab- 
itants. Above  16,000  pieces  of  linen  (or 
960,000  elte)  are  woven  hy  the  peasants 
of  the  environs,  in  winter,  when  they 
cannot  work  in  the  fields. 

Warham,  William,  an  English  prelate 
and  statesman  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  school  and  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1475. 
He  subsequently  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  the  court  of  arches,  and,  after  an  em- 
bassy to  Burgundy,  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  Weils,  and  master  of  the  rolls. 
Henry  VII  at  length  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor :  and  he  suc- 
ceaavely  became  bishop  of  London,  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  natrons  of  Wolsey,  whose 
influence,  unoer  Henry  YIII,  gave  um- 
brage to  Warham ;  and,  in  1515,  he  re- 
signed the  great  seol,  and  at  length  with- 
drew his  attention  from  affairs  of  state. 
He  died  in  1532.  This  prelate  was  an 
encouroger  of  learning,  and  was  the  friend 
and  patron  of  the  celebrated  Erasmus. 

Warmbrumn  (also  called  ff^afmhad) ;  a 
watering  place  in  Silesia,  a  league  from 
HirschTCrg:,  1077  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a 
romantic  situation.  It  contains  1900  in- 
habitants. The  warm  springs  are  much 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  gou^  rheuma- 
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tism,  obstructions,  cutaneous  eruptioiis, 
&C.   The  environs  are  romantic. 

WARN£rRioD&  (See  Paul  the  Dta- 
cotu) 

Warp,  in  manufactures,  is  the  threads, 
whether  of  silk,  woollen,  hemp,  &c.,  that 
are  extended  lengthwise  on  the  weaver's 
loom,  and  across  which  the  workman, 
by  means  of  his  shuttle,  passes  the  threads 
of  the  woof,  to  form  a  cloth,  riband,  fus- 
tian, or  other  stuff. 

Warp;  a  rope  or  hawser,  employed 
occasionally  to  ^move  a  ship  fix>m  one 
place  to  another,  in  a  port,  road  or  river. 
Hence  to  toarp  is  to  chamse  the  situation 
of  a  ship,  by  pulling  her  from  one  part  of 
a  harbor,  &c.,  to  some  other,  by  means  of 
warps  which  are  attached  to  buoys,  to 
other  ships,  to  anchors  sunk  in  the  bot- 
tom, or  to  certain  stations  upon  the  shore, 
as  posts,  rings,  trees,  &c. 

Warreiy,  sir  Peter,  an  English  ddmi- 
ral,  distinguished  for  his  professional  tal- 
ents and  his  private  vutues,  was  descend- 
ed firom  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and 
received  an  education  suitable  to  th^  em- 
ployment for  which  he  was  destined* 
Having  entered  young  into  the  navy,  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  commodore, 
which  he  held  in  1745,  when  he  was  ap- 
jwinted  commander  of  an  armament  des- 
tined for  the  attack  of  Louisburg,  North 
America,  then  belonging  to  the  French. 
He  was  joined  by  the  neet  of  transports 
from  Boston,  containing  the  New  Eng- 
land troops  under  sir  WT  Pepperell  (q.  v.), 
in  Canso  bay,  on  the  25th  of^  April ;  and 
the  combined  forces  took  possession  of 
Louisburg  on  the  17th  or  June.  The 
French  considered  the  loss  of  this  place 
of  so  much  importance,  that,  in  1747, 
they  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  it ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  another  squ^ron  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies.   The  views  of  the  French 

Severn  ment  were  rendered  abortive  by 
le  courage  and  activity  of  admiral  An- 
son and  sir  Peter  Warren.  The  latter^ 
who  had  been  made  a  rear-admiral,  with 
a  large  fleet,  fell  in  with  the  French 
squadron,  completely  defeated  them,  and 
captured  the  greater  part  of  their  men- 
of-war.  Peace  being  concluded  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Westminster.  He  died  in 
1752. 

Warren,  Joseph,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army,  was  bom  at  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1740.  He  graduated, 
in  1759,  at  Harvard  university,  where  he 
bore  the  reputation  of  great  talents,  ac« 
compUshments,courage,generosityand  in- 
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dependence  of  spirit  ^fter  leaving  col- 
lege, he  studied  medicine,  and  rose,  in  a 
few  years,  to  eminence  among  the  phy- 
sicians of  Boston.  He  soon  became  con- 
spicuous as  a  politician ;  and  his  pen  was 
constantly  employed  in  defending  the 
rights  of  his  country,  from  the  year  in 
wnich  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionaiy  war. 
From  the  year  1768,  he  was  a  principal 
member  of  the  secret  meeting  or  caucus 
in  Bbston,  which  exercised  great  influ- 
ence on  the  concerns  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  plans  of  defence  which  he  helped  to 
mature  in  this  assembly,  and  which  were 
made  known  after  the  destruction  of  the 
tea,  he  evinced  gi^at  circumspection  and 
wisdom,  notwithstanding  the  boldness  and 
ardor  of  his  character.  He  was  twice  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  anni- 
▼ersaiy  of  the  Boston  massacre,  on  which 
occasion  he  manifested  hi?  characteristic 
warmth  and  energy.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore the  affair  of  Lexington,  he  obtained 
intelligence  of  the  intended  expedition 
against  Concord,  and,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
night,  despatched  an  express  to  Hancock 
and  Adams,  then  in  the  former  town,  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.  In  the  battle 
itself  he  was  very  active,  and  is  said  to 
have  lost  a  part  of  his  ear-lock  by  a  ball. 
His  influence  was  of  great  use  in  pre- 
serving order  among  the  troops  confused- 
ly assetnbled  at  Cambridge.  When  Han- 
cock repaired  to  the  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  chosen  his  successor  in  t)ie 
presidentship  of  the  provincial  congress ; 
and  four  days  previous  to  the  aflfairof 
Bunker's  hili,  he  received  the  commission 
of  major-generaL  On  the  day  of  that 
memorable  engagement,  he  joined  the 
men  within  the  lines,  to  encourage  them, 
as  a  volunteer;  and  just  as  the  retreat 
commenced,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  on 
the  head,  which  terminated  his  career  in 
the  trenches.  He  was  thirty-five  years 
of  age  at  the  period  of  his  death,  and  was 
the  first  victim  of  rank  in  the  struggle 
between  the  two  countries.  In  the  spring 
of  1776,  his  bones  were  disinterred  and 
entombed  in  Boston,  on  which  occasion 
an  eloquent  funeral  eulogy  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  member  of  the  society  of 
masons,  of  which  be  had  been  grand 
master  in  Americ>a.  General  Warren  pos- 
sessed a  clear  and  vigorous  understand- 
ing, and  a  humane  and  generous  disposi- 
tion. His  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
accompanied,  as  they  were,  by  manners 
afiable  and  winning,  caused  him  to  be  al- 
most idolized  by  the  army  and  his  friends. 
He  published  an  oration  in  1772,  and  an- 


other in  1775,  commemorative  of  the 
5th  of  March,  1770.  Within  a  year  after 
his  death,  congress  passed  resolutions  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  Bos- 
ton, with  a  suitable  inscription  (which, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  done),  and 
to  educate  his  eldest  son  at  the  expense 
of  the  U.  States.  In  1780,  this  body  fur- 
ther resolved  to  recommend  to  the  execu- 
tive of  Massachusetts,  to  make  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his 
three  youngest  children,  and  to  deftny  the 
expense,  to  the  amount  of  the  half-pay  of 
a  major-general. 

Warrington  ;  a  thriving  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lancashire,  on  the  Mersey ;  pop- 
ulation, 16,018;  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Liver[)ool.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it 
was  constituted  a  borough,  returning  one 
member  to  parliament. 

Warsaw  (Polish  fFarszawa;  called 
by  the  Germans  JFarachaUj  and  by  the 
French  Varsome);  capital  of  the  late 
kingdom,  formerly  capital  of  the  whole 
country  of  Poland,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  300  miles  east  of  Berlin ;  Ion. 
20°  3'  E. ;  lat.  52°  14'  N.  The  popula- 
tion, which,  in  1830,  was  140,000,  is  now 
reduced  to  about  60,000i  Warsaw  has  a 
pleasant  situation,  not  very  elevated,  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  be  secure  against  the 
overflowings  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  an 
open  town,  having  neither  gates  nor  walls, 
but  is  enclosed  with  lines.  It  covers  a 
.great  extent  of  ^und,  being  between 
three  and  four  miles  long,  including  its 
four  suburbs,  and  between  two  and  Uiree 
broad ;  but  this  extent  includes  large 
spaces  occupied  by  gardens.  The  city, 
formerly  but  little  better  than  a  collection 
of  cottages,  received  considerable  -  im- 
provements from  its  Saxon  sovereigns  of 
the  last  century.  Still  it  was  an  irre^lar 
and  unpleasant  place,  exhibiting  a  smgu- 
lar  contrast  of  ostentation  and  poverty, 
having,  in  a  few  quarters,  mansions  of 
such  splendor  as  to  be  entided  to  the 
name  of  palaces ;  in  others,  a  succession 
of  miserable  hovels.  The  streets  were 
formerly  wholly  without  pavements,  and 
exceedingly  filthy;  but  several  of  them 
have  been  paved,  kept  clean,  and  well 
lighted.  The  town  is  divided  into  old 
and  new,  exclusive  of  the  four  suburbs, 
one  of  which,  Pnga,  (q.  v.l  lies  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  The  .  old  town, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  public  edi- 
fices, is  miserably  built ;  but  tliere  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  good  houses  in  the 
new  town  and  suburbs.  The  largest  ed- 
ifice is  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  the  residence  of  the 
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Ticeroy,  who  represents  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  The  city  was  in  an  improving 
state,  and  increasing  in  population  and 
trade,  previously  to  the  msurrection  of 
1890.  It  then  contained  thirty-nine 
churches,  six  hospitals,  a  military  acadcr 
my,  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  and  a  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1816,  consisting  of 
five  Acuities,  theology,  jurisprudence,  po- 
litical economy,  philosoplnr,  and  the  fine 
ans,  with  a  hbrary  of  150,000  volumes, 
amon^  which  were  15,000  Polish  works, 
7000  mcunabula,  and  1260  manuscripta 
Its  situation,  for  an  inland  town,  is  &vor- 
able  for  trade.  The  Vismla  is  navigable 
to  a  great  extent,  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  stufEs,  soap,  tobacco,  gold  and  sil- 
ver wire,  carriages,  harness,  and  carpets. 
Since  1817,  two  great  annual  fiiirs  nave 
been  established.  In  1566,  the  diet  of 
Poland  was  transferred  from  Cracow,  the 
old  capital  of  Poland,  to  Warsaw.  (For 
an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  183(X 
and  the  war  which  fbUowed,  see  Poland, 
and  JRu^no.)  Warsaw  was  captured  by 
Paakiewitch,  September  7, 1831,  after  two 
days'  fighting.  The  scenes  of  horror  ex- 
hibited there  need  not  be  detailed.  Rus- 
sia ia  at  present  erecting  a  citadel  at  War- 
saw, to  overawe  the  country  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  cost  of  erecting  which  (26,000,000 
florins)  is  to  be  extorted  &om  the  unhap- 
py citizens. 

Wart  (verruca);  a  thickening  or  in- 
duration of  the  cuticle.  These  little  tu- 
mors form  most  commonly  on  the  face 
and  hands,  and  either  drop  off  spontane- 
ously or  may  be  removed  ny  the  applica- 
tion of  caustics.  , 

Wartburo  ;  an  ancient  mountain  cas- 
tle, half  a  league  from  Eisenach,  belouginff 
to  the  srand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  It 
was  built  between  1069  and  1072,  we^  the 
residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thunngia, 
and  famous  for  its  tournaments,  especi^ly 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony, 
caused  Luther,  who  had  been  outlaweid 
by  the  diet  of  Worms,  to  be  carried 
thither,  where  he  lived  from  May  4, 1521, 
to  March  6, 1522,  engaged  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  room  in  which 
he  labored  is  vet  seen.  The  disorderly 
conduct  of  Carlstadt  induced  him  to  leave 
this  idace.  (See  CarUtadt^  and  Lulher. 
For  the  meeting  of  the  German  students 
here,  October  18, 1817,  see  EisenacL}— 
The  ffar  of  the  War&nirg^  one  of  the 
earUest  dramatic  poems,  or  dialogues  in 
vme,  in  the  German  langpjage,  grew  out 
of  a  poetical  contest  which  took  place 
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about  1207,  between  six  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  poets — Henry  the 
Clerk  (Henry  von  Rispach),  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  Bitterol^  Henry  von  Oflerdingen 
and  Reimer  von  Zweten  or  Zwetzen,  as- 
sembled at  the  Wartbur^  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  landgrave.  This  poem  ex' 
ists,  in  two  manuscripts,  in  the  Manesse 
(q.  v.]  collection,  and  in  the  Jena  manu- 
script of  the  Mirmesinfers  (q.  v.);  firom 
which  Zeune  printed  it  in  1808.  Opin- 
ions difier  respecting  the  writer. 

Wartenbdrg,  Battle  of,  October  3, 
1813.  Wartenburg  is  a  small  place  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  BIGcher  hav- 
ing resolved  to  give  a  turn  to  the  war,  by 
truisferring  the  scene  of  conflict  to  thio 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  left  his  camp  at 
Bautzen,  September  26,  and  made  a  mem- 
orable marcn  to  the  Elbe.  The  river  wa» 
wide  and  rapid,  and  the  pontons  were 
thrown  over  it  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  The  Prussians  were  24,000 
strong ;  the  French  corps,  under  Bertrond, 
who  opposed  them,  20,000.  The  French 
were  defeated  with  much  loss. 

Warton,  Joseph,  son  of  the  reverend 
Thomas  Warton,  professor  of  .poetry  al 
Oxford,  was  bom  in  1722,  at  Dunsfold  in 
Surrey.  At  the  affe  of  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered on  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
school,  and,  in  1740,  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  left  the  univenity  afler  taking 
his  first  degree,  and  became  curate  to  bis 
father,  afterwards  exercising  the  same  of- 
fice at  CheL^  He  was  created  M.  A.  by  ^ 
diploma  in  1757,  and,  in  1768,  was  adr 
mitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1744,  a  small  volume  of  Odes, 
and,  in  1748,  was  presented,  by  the  duke 
of  Bolton,  to  the  rectory  of  Winslade, 
Bucks.  Soon  after,  he  married.  In  1751, 
he  accompanied  his  iwtron,  the  duke  of 
Bolton,  to  France,  as  his  cliaplain,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  him  in  the  bands  of 
weolock  to  his  mistress,  MissFenton,  a 
public  singer,  on  the  occurrence  of  Uie 
expected  death  of  the  duchess.  The 
chaplain,  however,  returning  to  England 
before  that  event  took  place,  another  cler- 
e^man  solemnized  the  nuptials.  In  1753, 
Warton  published  a  new  translation  of 
the  Eclogues  and  Georges  of  Virgil,  ac- 
compani^  by  Pitt's  version  of  the  ^neid, 
with  dissertations  and  notes,  and  became 
a  contributor  to  doctor  Hawkesworth*s 
Adventurer.  In  1754,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Tamworth,  and,  the  fol- 
lowioff  year,  was  chosen  second  master 
of  Winchester  school  His  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope  first  ap- . 
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peared  anonyinously,  in  1756 ;  and,  twenty- 
six  yean  after,  he  added  a  second  volume, 
part  of  which  had  been  printed  at  the 
same  time  with  the  former.  In  1766,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  station  of  head-mas- 
ter at  Winchester,  where  he  presided  with 
high  reputation  nearly  thirty  years,  when 
he  resigned  the  mastership,  and  retired  to 
the  rectory  of  WiQkham,  in  Hampshire. 
In  1797,  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Pope, 
with  notes,  issued  from  the  press  under 
his  superintendence  (in  9  vols.,  8vo.) ;  and 
he  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Drvden's 
works,  'of  which  he  had  prepared  only 
two  volumes  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Wickham,  in  1800. 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings  were 

Sublished  (in  2  vols.,  4to.)  by  his  pupil, 
octor  Wooll. 

Wartoic,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  pre-- 
ceding,  bora  at  Basingstoke,  in  1728,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Winchester  school, 
and  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and,  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Triumph  of  Isis,  a  poetical  vindica- 
tion of  his  alma  mater  against  the  reflec- 
tions in  Mason's  Elegy  of  Isia  His  Prog- 
ress of  Discontent,  said  to  have  been 
composed  as  a  college  exercise  in  1746, 
added  to  his  fame.  In  1750,  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and,  the  next  year,  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.  His  Ob- 
servations on  Spenser's  Faiiy  Queen, 
published  in  1754,  made  him  advantage- 
ously known  as  a  critic,  and  prepared  3ie 
way  for  his  election,  in  1757,  to  the  pro- 
lesforship  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  which  he 
filled  for  ten  years  with  great  abiliw.  He 
was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Kiddington, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1771,  and,  several  years 
afterwards,  published  an  account  of  his 
parish,  under  the  title  of  a  Specimen  of 
the  History  of  Oxfordshire  (1783,  4to.). 
The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetrv  was  published  in  1774,  and 
the  second  and  third,  respectively,  in  1778 
and  1781.  His  plan  was  extensive,  in- 
cluding the  period  fix>m  the  eleventh  to 
the  eighteenth  century;  but  the  history 
goes  no  lower  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  a  few  sheets  only  of  a  fourth  volume 
were  prepared  for  the  press,  when  he  re- 
linquished his  undertaking.  What  he  has 
executed  is,  however,  very  well  done,  ex- 
hibiting an  extent  of  research  and  read- 
ing, and  a  correctness  of  taste  and  critical 
judgment,  which  render  it  a  subject  of 
regret,  that  he  should  have  been  diverted 
from  completing  his  design.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  History  of  Poetry,  with  a  pre- 
liminary essay,  and  the  notes  of  Ritson, 
&c.,  was  published  in  1824  (4  vols.,  8vo.). 


In  1785,  Warton  became  Camden  profes- 
sor of  history  at  Oxford,  and  succeeded 
Whitehead  in  the  office  of  poet  laureate. 
His  last  publication  was  an  edition  of  the 
snudler  poems  of  Milton,  elucidated  with 
curious  notes.  In  his  nxty-second  year, 
he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  the 
gout ;  and  though  a  journey  to  Bath  re- 
moved the  complaint,  yet  it  probably  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  paralytic  attack, 
which  occasioned  his  death  at  Oxford, 
May  21, 1790.  He  was  interred,  with  ac- 
ademical honors,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
college.  Among  his  various  literary  la- 
bors, not  already  noticed,  were  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Antholocy  (1766);  another 
of  Theocritus  (1770,  2  vols.,  4to.);  the 
Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  Doctor 
Ralph  Bathum  (1761,  8vo.];  Life  of  Sur 
T.  Pope  (1780,  8vo.);  and  an  Inquiiy 
into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  at- 
tributed to  Rowley  (1782, 8vo.).  He  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions in  1777  (8vo.);  and  his  Poetical 
Woriss,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life,  by 
Richard  Mant,  appeared  in  2  vols.,  8va 
(Oxford,  1802). 

Warwick  ;  a  tovm  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Avon. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  celebrated 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  castle.  William 
the  Conqueror  considered  this  castle  of 
great  importance,  enlarged  it,  and  gave  it 
to  the  custody  of  Henry  de  Newbunp,  on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  earldom  of  War- 
wick. It  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  noblest 
castles  remain ing  in  England.  The  whole 
of  the  apartments  are  elegantly  furnished, 
and  adorned  with  many  ori^nal  paint- 
ings. Population,  91  nmety  miles 
north-west  of  London. 

Warwick,  €ruv,  earl  ofj  an  English 
champion,  now  celebrated  in  nursery  tales, 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  the  Saxon  king  Athelstan.  There  is  a 
tower  belonging  to  Warwick  castle, 
which  still  tKears  the  name  of  this  re- 
doubted hero,  and  a  spot  called  Guv's 
clifi^  where  the  hermitage,  to  which  he 
retired  afler  performing  the  many  valor- 
ous exploits  recorded  of  him,  is  said  to 
have  stood.  In  the  suburbs  of  Warwick, 
a  chantry,  with  a  statue,  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
by  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  In  the 
castle  of  Warwick  are  still  shown  his 
spear,  buckler,  spurs  and  bow,  and  also 
the  slippers  of  the'  l)eautiful  Phillis,  for 
whom  he  performed  all  his  wondrous 
achievements.  Besides  many  victories 
over  dragons,  wild  boars,  &C.,  Guj  b 
said  to  have  decided  the  fiite  of  the  king- 
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dom  in  single  combat  with  an  enormous 
giant,  who  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Danes,  at  Memhill,  near  the 
walls  of  Winchester,  when  king  Athel- 
stan  was  besieged. — ^The  history  of  War- 
wick may  be  found  in  old  English  and 
French  romances. 

Warwick,  Earl  or.   (See  Dudley,) 

Wasa,  Gustavus.  (See  Chutavual.)  • 

Wasa,  Order  of.   (See  Suedtn.) 

Wash.  (See  Brewing,) 

Washes  ;  a  larjme  estuary  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,inthe  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Lincoln.  When  the  tide  is  full,  the 
whole  is  under  water ;  but  when  the  tide 
is  out,  it  is  passable  by  trayellers,  thougli 
not  without  danger  from  quicksands. 

Washiiig  of  Ores.  (See  Jftftnti^,  vol. 
viii,  p.  504.) 

WASHiiroToif,  the  capital  of  the  U. 
States,  in  the  district  of  Uolumbia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anacoetia,  or  East- 
ern branch.  The  Tiber,  a  smdl  stre^, 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city ;  and 
its  waters  may  be  conveyed  to  the  capitol 
and  the  president's  house.  Lat.  38°  32r  54^' 
N.;  Ion.  77°  1'  48"  W.  from  Greenwich 
(on  American  maps  it  is  often  made  the 
fixtst  meridian) ;  436  miles  south-west  of 
Boston,  226  of  New  YoriL,  136  of  Phila- 
delphia.  37  of  Baltimore;  553  north- 
east of  Charleston,  1260  north-east  of 
New  Orleans,  and  S97  east  of  St  Louis ; 
2d5  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  Po- 
tomac, from  the  Atlantic  ocean;  pop- 
ulation, in  1810,  8208;  1820,  13,§47; 
1830,  18,827;  population  of  the  district 
at  the  last-mentioned  period,  39,858,  of 
which  6056  were  slaves.  The  city  of 
Washington  became  the  seat  of  govem- 
ment  in  1800 ;  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
president,  and  the  other  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  federal  government  The 
federal  congress  meets  at  Washington  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December  everv 
year,  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  IJ. 
States  holds  its  aimual  sittinfls  here,  be- 
ginning on  the  second  Monday  of  Jan- 
uary. Washington  is  separated  finom 
Georgetown  by  Kock  creek,  over  which 
there  are  several  bridges,  and  from  Alex- 
andria by  the  Potomac,  over  which  is  a 
pOe  bridge  upwards  of  a  mile  in  lepgth : 
there  axe,  also,  several  bridges  over  the 
Aifacostia.  This  river  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  frigates  to  ascend, 
without  being  lightened,  above  the  navy- 
yiurd,  which  is  situated  upon  it :  vossds 
drawing  fourteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Po- 
tomac bridge,  whence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  there  are  nine  feet  of  water  at 
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ordinary  high  tide.  A  spacious  canal 
unites  the  Anacoetia  with  the  Potomac. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  good  wa- 
ter, and  is  pleasantly  situated  with  a 
range  of  heights  in  the  rear,  affording 
many  fine  sites,  and  the  Potomac,  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  width,  opening  towards  the 
south.  Near  the  head  of  tide- water  nav- 
igation, and  having  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean,  it  is  connected  with 
a  rich  back  country  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal.  Steam-boats  plv  rcgu- 
lariy  between  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  Norfolk  and  other  places ; 
and  eight  sta^coaches  leave  daily  for 
Baltimore,  besides  several  in  other  mrec- 
tions.  The  city  is  regulariy  laid  out ;  but 
a  small'  part  of  the  sround  embraced 
within  the  plan*  is  bunt  upon.  Streets 
running  north  and  south,  are  crossed  by 
othera  runnmg  east  and  west,  whilst 
those  which  are  called  avenues,  traverse 
these  rectangular  divisions  diagonally,  and 
are  so  laid  out  as  to  affi>rd  the  most  direct 
conmiunication  between  those  places 
deemed  the  most  important,  or  which 
of^  the  most  agreeable  prospects. 
Where  the  avenues  form  acute  angles  by 
their  intersections  with  the  streets,  there 
are  reservations  which  are  to  remain 
open.  The  avenues  are  named  after  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  the  streets  are 
designated  numerically  or  alphabetically, 
beginning  at  the  capitol ;  those  running 
north  and  south  of  it  being  designated  bv 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet — A  north,  A 
south,  &LCs — and  those  east  and  west  of  it 
being  numbered — as  1st  street  east,  Ist 
street  west,  &c.  The  avenues  and  streets 
leading  to  public  places  are  from  120  to 
160  feet  wide ;  the  others  fi^m  70  to  110 
feet  The  public  buildings  are,  1.  the 
capitol,  situated  on  Capitol  square,  at  the 
heeuA  of  Pennsylvania  avenue.  It  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  constructed  of 
free-stone,  and  composed  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
350  feet;  depth  of  the  winfis,  121  feet; 
height  to  top  of  dome,  120  feet  A  Co- 
rinmian  portico  extends  the  length  of  the 
centre,  which  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda, 
ninety-six  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-ax 
feet  in  height  The  rotunda  is  ornament- 
ed with  relievos,  and  contains  four  paint- 
ings, executed  by  Trumbull,  representing 
the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
the  treaty  between  Penn  and  the  Indians, 
the  preservation  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas^ 
and  the  adventure  of  Daniel  Boone  with 
two  Indians.  Adjoining  this,  on  the  west, 
is  the  library  of  congress.  The  hall,  nine- 
ty-two feet  in  length,  thirty-four  in  width. 
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and  thirty-six  in  height,  contains  16,000 
Tolumes.  The  senate-chamber,  in  the 
north  win^,  is  a  semicircle  of  seventy- 
four  feet  m  length,  and  forty-two  in 
height  Over  the  president's  chair  is  a 
portrait  of  Washington,  by  Rembrandt 
Peale.  The  representatives'  chamber,  in 
the  south  wine,  is  also  a  semicircle,  nine- 

?-five  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in  height 
he  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six 
columns  and  piusters  of  breccia,  or  Po- 
tomac marble.  A  colossal  statue  of  lib- 
erty, and  a  statue  of  history,  are  the  prin- 
cipal embellishments  of  the  hall.  Imme- 
diately beneath  the  senate-chamber,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions, 
is  the  room  in  which  the  sesmons  of  the 
shpreme  court  are  held.  The  preridentls 
house  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty 
basement,  and  180  feet  long  by  85  wide. 
Four  brick  baildings,  two  stories  high, 
with  freestone  basements  and  Ionic  por- 
ticoes, contain  the  offices  of  the  principal 
executive  departments.  The  general 
post-office,  200  feet  long,  contains  also 
the  patent-office.  The  navy-yard,  on  the 
Anacostia,  with  an  armory,  &c. ;  the  ma- 
rine barracks,  to  the  north  of  the  navy- 
yard  ;  an  arsQpal,  public  manu&ctories  of 
arms  and  military  stores,  &c.,  are  among 
the  other  public  establishments.  There  are 
also,  a  city-hall,  four  market-houses,  twenty 
churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  alms-house, 
&c.  Columbia  college,  which  was  in- 
corporated by  congress  in  1621,  is  situated 
a  little  to  the  norUi  of  the  city,  and  has 
four  instructers  and  about  fifty  students. 
There  are  also  two  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  which  are  under  the  care  of 
the  sisters  of  charity.  In  August,  1814, 
Washington  was  taken  by  the  British, 
under  j^neral '  Ross,  who  set  fire  to 
the  capitol,  president's  house,  and  other 
public  offices.  The  library  of  congress 
was  burned  at  this  time,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  was  subsequcndy  purchased  to 
replace  it. 

WASHiNOTorr,  a  village  about  seven 
miles  east  of  Natchez,  in  Mississippi,  is 
the  seat  of  Jefferson  college,  which  is  the 
first  literary  institution  in  that  state.  It 
was  established  in  1802,  but,  for  many 
years,  was  not  equal  to  the  minor  acade- 
mies of  New  England.  It  has  lately  been 
converted  into  a  militaiy  school,  on  the 
plan  of  that  at  West  Point  The  build- 
ings are  commodious,  and  the  situation 
pleasant  It  has  ten  instructers  and  160 
students. 

WAsniNOToif,  George,  the  third  son  of 
Augustine  Washington,  was  bom,  Feb.  22, 
ITSi,  near  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in 


the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia. 
Wheh  but  ten  yeais  old,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  father,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  care  of  his  improvement  devolved  ex- 
clusively upon  his  remaining  parent,  who 
admirably  tulfilled  her  duty  towards  him ; 
but,  from  the  limited  extent  of  her  for- 
tune, his  education  was  confined  to  the 
strictly  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
1743,  his  elder  brother  married  a  con- 
nexion of  lord  Fairfax,  the  {>roprietor  of 
the  northern  neck  of  Virginia ;  hi  conse- 
quence of  which  Georffe  was  introduced 
to  die  acquaintance  of  that  nobleman, 
who  gave  him,  when  in  his  eighteenth 
5  ear,  an  appointment  as  surveyor  in  the 
western  part  of  the  territory  mentioned. 
In  1751,  nis  military  bent  induced  him  to 
accept  the  station  of  one  of  the  adjutant- 
generals  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 
inajbr.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was  sent,  by 
governor  Dinwiddie,  on  a  periioos  mis- 
sion, in  consequence  of  the  French  troops 
having  taken  possession  of  a  tract  of 
country  claimed  by  Virginia,  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  line  of  posts,  to 
be  extended  from  the  lakes  to  that  river. 
After  gjreBX  toil  and  danger,  he  reached 
the  station  of  the  French  commander,  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  governor's  letter; . 
and,  having  received  an  answer  fiom 
him,  he  returned.  As  no  disposition  was 
hidicated  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
which  had  been  made,  a  regiment  was 
raised  to  maintain  the  rifffats  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  Mr.  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed its  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the 
death  of  the  colonel,  Mr.  Fiy,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  ^emice  of  fort 
Necessi^  against  a  very  superior  French 
force.  He  was  obliged,  at  lencth,  to  ca- 
pitulate, but  on  highly  fovorabie  terms ; 
and  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  win- 
ter of  1754,  orders  were  received  &om 
England  for  settiing  the  rank  of  the  offi- 
cers of  his  majesty's  forces ;  and,  those 
who  werecoii^missioned  by  the  king  beinf 
directed  to  take  rank  of  the  provinciiu 
officers,  colonel  Washington  resigned  his 
commission  in  disgust  He  then  retired 
to  a  country-seat,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  who,  having 
served  in  the  expedition  against  Carthage- 
na,  had  named  it  mount  Vernon^  in  honor 
of  the  admiral  who  commanded  the 
fleet  in  that  enterprise.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  lonff  in  private  life.  In  the 
spring  of  1755,  be  was  invited,  by  gone- 
ral  fireddock,  to  enter  his  family  aa  a  vol- 
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nnteer  aid-de-camp,  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Ohio.  The  histoiy  of  this  diaastrouB 
expedition,  and  the  admirable  conduct  of 
Washington,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition :  had  his  counsels  been  follow- 
ed, the  result,  i^i  all  probability,  would 
have  been  different  In  the  battle  with 
the  Indians,  he  had  two  horses  killed  un- 
der him,  aiid  four  balls  passed  through 
his  coat ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  idl, 
he  escaped  unhurt,  while  every  other  of- 
ficer on  horseback  was  either  killed  or 
wounded.  His  reputation  was  now  estab- 
lished, and  he  was  immediately  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  regiment  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  companies,  raised  by 
the  legislature  of  Vii^ia,  for  the  defence 
of  the  proyince,  after  the  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  retreat 
of  Dunbar,  had  been  received.  He 
was  also  designated,  in  his  commission, 
as  the  comymander-in-chief  of  all  the 
fefces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  the  colo- 
ny; and,  as  a  still  further  proof  of  the 
public  confidence,  he  was  iutrusted  with 
the  unusual  privilege  of  selecting  his 
field-officers.  During  the  years  1/55— 
1758,  he  was  engaged  in  protecting  the 
fix>ntier  from  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  Indians— a  duty  from  which  he  was 
at  length  relieved  by  the  capture  of  fort 
Duqueane.  Ailer  this  expulsion  of  the 
French  fiooi  the  Ohio,  the  hostile  opera- 
tions of  the  Indians  ceased,  and  Vir- 
ginia was  relieved  from  the  dangers 
with  which  she  had  been  threatened; 
and,  as  the  health  of  colonel  Washing- 
ton had  been  much  impaired  by  his  ar- 
duous labors,  and  his  domestic  affairs  re- 
quired his  attention,  he  resigned  his  com- 
missioii,  having  establish^  an  exact- 
ness of  discipline  in  his  regiment,  which 
reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  lus  mili- 
taiy  character.  He  soon  afterwards 
married  Mrs.  Custis,  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  and 
who,  besides  a  large  fortune,  possessed 
great  personal  attractions  and  accomplish- 
ments of  mind.  Previously  to  his  resig- 
nation, he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  of  which  he  hnd  oeen 
elected  a  member  by  the  county  of 
Frederick.  For  several  years  after  his 
niarriage,  the  attention  of  colonel  Wash- 
ington was  principally  directed  to  the 
nianagement  of  his  estate.  He  continued 
&  most  respectable  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  province,  and  took  an  early 
and  decided  part  against  the  claims  of 
npremacy  asserted  by  the  British  par- 
liainent  As  hostilities  approached,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  independent  compa- 
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nies  formed  through  the  northern  parts 
of  Virginia  to  command  them,  and  was 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
gress which  met  at  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  was  placed  on  all  those  committees 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  arrangements 
fior  defence.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  conmiander-in-chieC 
his  military  character,  the  solidity  of 
his  judgment,  the  steady  firmness  of  his 
temper,  the  dignity  of  his  person  and 
deportment,  Uie  confidence  inspired  by 
his  patriotism  and  rectitude,  and  tlie  in- 
dependence of  his  fortune,  combined  to 
designate  lum,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  for  that 
important  station ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  1775,  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  general  and  commander- 
in-chief  oi*the  armies  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, and  all  the  forces  now  raised  or  to 
be  raised  by  them.**  After  expressing  his 
high  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  his  firm  determinatiou  to  exert  eveiy 
power  he  possessed  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  her  ''glorious  cause,'*  and 
his  diffidence  of  his  abilities  and  experi- 
ence, and  declining  all  compensation  for 
his  services,  at  the  same  time  avowinff  an 
intention  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  his 
expenses,  which  he  should  rely  on  coi,  - 
gress  to  discharge,  he  proceeded,  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  then  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boston.  On  arriving 
there,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  to  overcome  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  obliged  to  struggle,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  ammunition^ 
clothing  and  magazines,  the  deficiency 
of  arms  and  discipline,  and  the  evils  of 
short  enlistments.  The  history  of  this 
campai^  before  Boston  is  a  history  of 
successive  exertions  to  surmount  almost 
insuperable  obstacles,  by  one  who  was 
solicitous,  in  the  extreme,  to  perform 
some  great  and  useftil'  achievement,  in 
order  to  prove  himself  worthv  of  his 
high  station.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
congress,  at  this  period,  he  says,  I  can- 
not nelp  acknowledging  that  I  have  many 
disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of 
my  situation ;  for  to  have  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  continent  fixed  upon  me,  witli 
anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  some 
great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every 
military  operation,  for  want  of  tlie  neces- 
sary means  to  carry  it  on,  is  not  very 
pleasing,  especially  as  the  means  used  to 
conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy, 
conceal  it  also  from  our  friends,  and  add 
to  theup  wonder."   This  was  written  in 
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February,  after  a  cquocil  of  war  had  ez- 
proBBed  an  opinion,  chiefly  on  account  of 
Ae  want  of  ammunition  for  the  artillery, 
against  the  execution  of  a  bold  plan 
which  he  had  formed  of  crossing  the  ice, 
and  attackinff  general  Howe,  in  Boston. 
He  then  took  possession  of  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  in  the  persuasion  that  a 
^neral  action  would  ensue,  as  the  pom- 
tion  enabled  him  to  annoy  the  ships  in 
the  harbor  and  the  soldiers  in  the  town. 
The  British  eeneral,  in  consequence,  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  dis- ' 
lodging  the  Americans  or  evacuating  the 
place,  and  endeavored  to  accomplish  the 
tbnner ;  but  the  troops  which  were  em- 
harked  for  the  puipose,  were  scattered 
by  a  furious  storm,  and  disabled  from 
immediately  prosecuting  the  enteiroise. 
Before  they  could  be  a^n  in  readiness 
for  the  attack,  the  American  works  were 
made  so  strong,  that  an  attempt  upon 
them  was  thought  unadvisable ;  and  the 
evacuation  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
It  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
and  gave  great  joy  to  the  United  Colonies. 
Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
general  and  his  army,  *^fyr  their  wise 
and  spirited  conduct  in  the  siege  and 
acquisition  of  Boston,**  and  dir^ted  a 
medal  of  sold  to  be  struck  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  event  As  soon  as  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  had  put  to  sea,  the  American 
armv  proceeded,  by  divimons,  to  New 
Yoik,  where  it  arrived  on  the  fburleenth 
of  ApriL  Every  efibrt  was  made  by 
Washington  to  fortify  the  dty,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  In  the  begin- 
nmg  of  JuljT,  the  British  troops  were  landed 
on  Staten  island,  and  some  eflbrts  were 
made  by  lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  to  open  negotiations  for  the  restora- 
tion of  p^u» ;  but  they  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  American 
commander  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion not  addressed  to  him  in  such  a  way 
as  to  acknowledge  his  public  character. 
The  En^h  commander  had  directed  his 
letters  to  George  Washington,  esquire," 
and  then  to  ^C^ige  Washington,  &C., 
&C.,  &c.,"  but  declming  an  unequivocal 
recognition  of  bis  station.  The  disas- 
trous affair  of  Long  island  soon  after- 
wards occurred,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August,  in  which  Washington  was 
obliged  to  behold  the  carnage  of  his 
troops  without  being  able  to  assist  them. 
It  constrained  him  to  withdraw  his  forces 
entirelv  from  the  island,  which  he  ac- 
complished on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  with  such  secrecy,  that  all  the 
troops  and  militaij  stores,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  provisions,  and  all  the  artillery. 


except  such  heavy  pieces  as  could  not  be 
drawn  through  the  roads,  rendered  almoit 
impassable  by  rains,  were  carried  over 
in  safety.  From  the  commenceinent  of 
the  action,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  until  the  American  fbrcea  had 
passed  the  East  river,  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-ninth,  his  exertions  and  fkldfoee 
were  unremitted.  Throughout  that  time, 
he  was  almost  constandy  on  horseback, 
and  never  closed  his  eyes.  The  mann^ 
in  which  this  operation  was  performed, 
greatly  enhancea  his  military  reputation ; 
and  it  may  justly  be  ranked  among  those 
skilful  mancBuvres  which  distin^^iah  a 
master  in  the  ait  of  war.  No  ordinary 
talents,  certunly,  are  requisite  to  with- 
draw, without  loss,  a  defeated,  disfHrited 
and  undisciplined  army  from  the  view 
of  an  experienced  and  aMe  enemy,  and 
to  transport  them  in  safety  aeroes  a  lai^ 
river,  wnile  watched  by  a  numercMis  and 
vigilant  fleet  In  consequ^ooe  of  the 
operations  of  the.Britirii  general,  it  soon 
became  indispensable  to  evacuale  New 
York.  This  was  done  on  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  with  an  inconsiderable  loss 
of  men.  The  strongest  point  of  the 
position  which  Washihgton  then  took, 
was  at  Kingsbridge ;  but  it  was  soon  after- 
wards deemed  necessary  to  withdraw  al- 
together fixMn  York  island,  and  the  army 
moved  towards  the  White  ^ains.  Cien- 
eral  Howe  followed,  and  the  battle  of  the 
White  Plains  ensued,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  American  forces,  occupying  a  hill 
on  the  right  of  the  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Mac  Dougal,  were  driven 
from  their  station  after  an  animated  en- 
oagemenL  Wellington  then  changed 
nis  position  fiH"  another,  and  Howe,  con- 
sidering this  too  strong  to  be  attempted 
with  prudence,  retired  down  the  North 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  investing  fort 
Washington,  on  YoriE  island.  It  was 
taken,  and  its  garrison  made  prisonen  of 
war;  on  which  the  American  general 
retreated  into  New  Jersey.  His  situation 
now  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  AD 
his  eflbrts  to  raise  the  militia  had  been 
inefiectual ;  and  no  confldence  could  be 
entertained  of  receivmg  reinforoements 
from  any  quarter.  But  that  tmyielding 
finnness,  which  constituted  one  of  die 
most  valuable  and  prominent  traits  of  his 
character,  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against 
cveiy  difficulty.  ^Undismayed,"  says 
Marshall,  *by  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded him,  he  did  not,  for  an  instant, 
relax  his  exertions,  nor  onut  any  thing 
which  could  cbBtraot  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  or  improve  his  own  cinwliliait 
He  dtd  not  appear  to  despair  of  the  pub- 
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Ik  aafety,  but  itruggied  agaiimt  advene 
ftrtuue,  with  the  hope  of  yet  vanquish- 
ing the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
hun,  and  constandy  showed  himself  to 
his  harassed  and  enfeebled  army,  with  a 
serene,  unembarrassed  countenance,  be- 
traying no  fears  in  himself,  and  invigo- 
ratmg  and  inspiring  with  confidence  the 
bosoms  of  others.  To  this  unconquera- 
ble fonnesB,  to  this  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, under  the  most  desperate  cuvum- 
stances,  is  America,  in  a  great  degree, 
indebted  for  her  uidqpendence."  In  his 
letreat  through  New  Jeraey,  Washington 
was  fellowed  b^  the  British  army,  flushed 
with  victory,  highly  disciplined,  and  per- 
fectly equipped,  whilst  his  own  troops 
were  dispirited,  destitute,  and  daily  de- 
creasing by  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
of  service.    In  December,  the  British 
general  made  an  attempt  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  boats  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  forces  over  the  Delaware ; 
but,  liaving  feiled,  he  went  into  quarters. 
Washington,  having,  about  the  same  time, 
been  joined  by  some  effective  reinferce- 
menls,  meditated  a  blow  on  the  enemy 
while  distributed  in  their  cantonments, 
which  might  retrieve,  in  a  measure,  tbs 
disastrous  posture  of  American  afiairs, 
relieve  Philadeli^a  fiom  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  rouse  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
countrymen.  He  accordingly  formed  the 
frfan  or  attacking  all  the  British  posts  on 
the  Delaware  at  the  same  instant ;  but  only 
that  part  of  it  succeeded  which  viras  con- 
ducted by  him  in  [Mrson.   It  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  particulars  of  the  successes 
at  IVeaton  and  Princeton.  Besides  the  im- 
mediate advantages  accnung  firom  them  in 
saving  Philadel^ia,  and  recovering  New 
Jersev,  the  moral  efiects  which  they  pro- 
duced in  reanimating  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, were  incalculable.   Confidence  in  the 
oommander-in-chief  became  univeisaL 
Immediately  afterwards,  congress  de- 
clared, that,  in  the  then  state  of  mings,  the 
reiy  existence  of  civil  liberty  depended  on 
the  right  execution  of  military  powers,  to 
a  vigorous  direction  of  which,  oistant,  nu- 
merous and  dehberative  bodies  were  un- 
equal, and  authorized  |;eneral  Washing- 
ton to  raise  sixteen  additional  regiments, 
conferring  upon  him,  at  the  same  time, 
•finr  six  months,  dictatorial  power,  fer  the 
conduct  of  the  war.   In  the  beginning  of 
1777,  Washington  caused  all  his  soldierB 
to  be  inoculated,  as  the  small-pox  had 
proved  more  fetal  in  his  camp  than  the 
swofd  of  the  enemy.  During  tnis  winter, 
while  the  two  annies  were  in  their  re- 
gpee&w^  quarters,  he  used  every  exertion  to 


raise  a  pawerful  force  fer  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign ;  but  his  efforts  were  not  attended 
with  corresponding  success.   Not  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  d&pirited,  he  endeavored 
to  make  the  most  of  the  means  in  his 
hands,  which,  however,  so  fer  firom  en- 
abling him  to  carry  into  efiect  the  offen- 
sive operations  he  had  meditated,  were 
unequal  even  to  defensive  war.   In  July, 
fpeneral  Howe  embarked  his  f«rces ;  and. 
It  having  heem  ascertained  that  the  des- 
tination of  the  fleet  was  against  Philadd- 
phia,  Washington  moved  southward  to 
the  Delaware.   On  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August,  the  British  disembarked  at  the 
ferry  of  Elk  river,  and,  on  the  tenth  of 
September,  the  bi^e  of  Brandywine  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Americans  were  de- 
feated. It  opened  the  way  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  enemy;  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth, 
they  entered  the  city,,  though  not  before 
Washington  had  made  an  effort  to  engage 
them  again  on  the^  sixteenth,  which  was 
frustrated  hv  a  violent  rain,  that  ren- 
dered the  fire-arms  of  the  Americans 
unfit  fer  use,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat, 
without  any  thing  more  than  a  skirmish 
between  tne  advanced  parties.  *'From 
the  twentv-fifth  of  August,"  says  Mar-  * 
shall,  ''when  the  Brituh  army  landed 
at  the  head  of  Elk,  until  the  twenty-sixth 
of  September,  when  it  entered  Phila- 
delphia, the  campaign  had  been  active, 
and  the  duties  or  the  American  general 
uncommonly  arduous.   The  best  English 
writers  bestow  high  encomiums  on  sir 
William  Howe  for  his  militanr  skill  and 
masterly  movements  during  this  period. 
At  Brandywine,  especially,  Washington 
is  supposed  to  have  been  'outgeneraUed, 
more  ouU;enera11ed  than  in  any  action  of 
the  wiur.'    If  all  the  operations  of  this 
trying  period  be  examined,  and  the  means 
in  possession  of  both  be  considered,  the 
American  chief  will  appear  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  his  adversary.   With  an  army 
decidedly  inferior,  not  only  in  numbers, 
but  in  every  military  requisite,  except 
courage,  in  an  open  country,  he  employed 
his  enemy  near  thirty  days  in  advancing 
about  sixty  miles.  In  this  time,  he  feught 
one  general  action,  and,  though  defeated, 
was  able  to  reassemble  the  same  undisci- 
plined, unclothed,  and  almost  unfed,  army, 
and,  the  fifth  day  afterwards,  again  to 
offer  battle.   When  the  armies  were  sep- 
arated by  a  storm,  which  involved  him  m 
the  most  distressing  circumstances,  he 
extricated  himself  from  them,  and  still 
maintained  a  respectable  and  imposing 
countenance.  The  only  advantage  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  given  was  at  the 
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battle  of  Brandywine  ;  and^  that  was  pro- 
duced by  the  contrariety  and  uncertainty 
of  the  intelligence  received.  In  a  new 
army,  where  military  talent  has  not  lieen 
weU  tried,  the  general  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  chance  of  employing  not  the 
best  instruments.  In  a  country,  too, 
which  is  covered  with  wood,  precise  in- 
formation of  the  numbers  composing  dif- 
ferent columns  is  to  be  guned  with  diffi- 
culty." After  the  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  British  general  having  divided 
his  force,  so  as  to  give  Washington  a  fair 
opportunity  to  engage  him  with  advanta£e» 
he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  by 
surprising  the  camp  which  had  been 
formed  at  Germantown,  and  attacking 
both  wings,  in  front  and  rear,  at  the  same 
time.  He  made  all  his  arrangements  with 
his  wonted  caution  and  address ;  and,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  the  enteiprise  was 
carried  into  effect,  and,  for  a  time,  seemed 
certsuin  of  a  successful'  issue ;  but  the  dark- 
ness of  the  morning,  produced  by  a  fog 
of  uncommon  density,  mtroducing  confu- 
sion into  the  American  troops,  Washing- 
ton was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  hopes, 
and  to  direct  his  attention  to  secure  the 
retreat  of  his  men.  This  he  did  without 
loss.  Decided  approbation  was  expressed 
by  congress,  both  of  the  plan  of  this  en- 
terprise, and  of  the  coura^  with  which  it 
was  executed ;  and  tlieir  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  general  and  the  army.  Hav- 
ing taken  all  possible  measures  to  cut  off 
the  enemy  rrom  supplies,  Washington 
took  post  at  White  Marsh,  where  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  him  was  made  by  gen- 
eral Howe ;  but  it  was  disconcerted,  in- 
telligence having  reached  him  of  the  in- 
tended stroke.  He  then  distributed  his 
soldiers  in  winter-c|uarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
where  their  suffenngs  were  excessive  in 
consequence  of  the  intense  severity  of  the 
seasoti,  and  their  want  of  most  of  the 
necessaries  for  comfort,  and  even  for  ex- 
istence. Every  effort  was  made  by  him 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  auement 
iheir  numbers;  and,  for  these  ends,  he 
exercised,  thouja^h  with  caution,  the  dicta- 
torial powers  intrusted  to  him  by  con- 
gress. His  incessant  labors  and  unyield- 
ing patriotism  could  not,  however,  save 
him  from  the  imputations  which  want  of 
success,  even  thouffh  occasioned  by  insu- 
perable obstacles,  dways  engenders;  and 
a  combination  was  formed  to  deprive  him 
of  his  command,  and  substitute  in  his 
place  the  victor  of  Saratoga,  general 
Gates.  But  to  weaken  his  hold  upon  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  great  body 
of  the  peoplo  and  the  army,  was  found 


impossible ;  and  even  the  troops  who  had 
conquered  under  Gates  received  the  idea 
of  the  change  with  indignation.  The 
machinations  of  his  enemies  were  frus- 
trated without  any  efforts  on  his  part,  and 
only  did  injury  to  themselves.  They 
made^  no  undue  impression  on  his  steady 
mind,  nor  did  they  change  one  of  his 
measures.  His  sensibilities  were  for  his 
country,  and  not  for  himself.  In  June, 
1778,  the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia, 
which  was  rendered  a  dangerous  position 
for  them  by  the  part  it  was  now  evident 
that  France  was  about  to  take  in  the  War, 
and  the  naval  force  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  that  power  before  she  declared 
nerself.  They  retreated  upon  New  York, 
through  Jersey,  followed  by  Wasliing- 
ton,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  a  council  of  general  officers,  and  taking 
his  measures  on  his  own  responsibility, 
brought  them  to  an  action  on  the  24th  of 
the  month,  at  Monmouth,  which,  though 
not  a  decided  victory,  was  yet  &vorable 
to  the  American  arms,  and  productive  of 
great  satisfactitm  to  congress  and  the 
country.  He  passed  the  night  in  his  cloak, 
in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  intending  to 
renew  the  engagement  on  the  following 
morning;  but,  befbre  the  return  of  day, 
the  enemy  had  marched  off  in  silence, 
and  efibcted  their  retreat  to  New  Yoric. 
Marshall  has  givmi  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  La&yette  to  him  respecting  this  battle, 
in  which  he  says,  Never  was  ^neral 
Washington  greater  in  war  than  in  this 
action :  his  presence  stopped  the  retreat , 
his  dispositions  fixed  the  victory.  His 
fine  appearance  on  horseback,  his  calm 
courage,  roused  b^  the  animation  pro- 
duced by  the  vexauon  of  the  morning  (2e 
dinit  dt  la  nudiiUe),  gave  him  the  air  best 
calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm."  In  the 
year  1779,  congress  had  formed  the  plan 
of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  which  was 
deemed  altogether  inexpedient  by  Wash- 
ington ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  request- 
ed a  personal  interview.  This  was  ac- 
ceded to ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  that  particular  subject, 
and  on  the  general  state  of  the  army  and 
the  country.  The  result  of  their  confer- 
ences was,  that  the  expedition  against  Can- 
ada was  abandoned ;  and  every  arrange- 
ment recommended  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  received  the  attention  to  Yrhkh 
all  his  opinions  were  entitled.  From  this 
period  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  no  inci- 
dent calline  for  particular  mention  occur- 
red in  Wasnington's  career.  He  remain-  * 
ed  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York« 
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WBtching  the  enemy,  and  taking  every 
measure  for  the  welftre  of  the  country, 
without  being  able  to  perform  any  striking 
exploit  He  had  to  contend  with  difficul- 
ties the  mastering  of  which  required 
higher  qualities  than  are  necessary  to  gain 
a  Drilhant  victorv.  His  soldiers  could 
scarcely  be  kept  m>m  perishing  with  cold 
and  huncer,  or  from  diq[)erBinff  and  liv- 
ing on  plunder.  They  were  daily  leav- 
ing the  service :  some  regimenu  mutinied ; 
others  revolted  and  marched  home ;  and 
he  could  obtain  no  compliance  with  his 
urgent  requisitions  for  recruits.  Nothing 
could  be  Mxwer  and  more  precarious  than 
the  thread  by  which  the  army  was  kept 
together;  and,  in  any  other  hands  than 
bis^  it  must  inevitably  have  been  broken. 
But,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  and  disas- 
ter, he  prevented  the  enemv  from  accom- 
plishing any  thing  material,  and  adopted 
such  preparatory  steps  as  might  enable 
him  to  turn  to  advantage  anv  fortunate 
incidem  which  noight  occur.  In  1781,  he 
planned,  in  conjunction  widi  count  de 
ttochambeau,  a  grand  enterprise  against 
New  York ;  but  circumstances  concurred 
to  induce  an  alteration  in  his  views,  and 
to  direct  them  to  operations  in  the  south. 
He  continued,  however,  arrangements  for 
the  attempt  on  the  city,  in  order  to  deceive 
air  Henry  Clinton  as  to  his  real  intentions, 
which  he  did  with  considerable  address. 
In  August,  he  commenced  his  move- 
ment ;  and,  having  taken  measures  for  the 
transportation  of  Wb  army  down  the  Ches- 
apeake, he  proceeded  to  Virginia  with  De 
JEtochambeau  and  the  chevalier  de  Cha- 
teUeux.  On  the  14th  of  September,  he 
reached  Williamsburg,  and  bad  an  imme- 
diate interview  with  count  de  Grasse,  the 
admiral  of  the  French  freet,  which  was 
lying  in  the  bay  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adiusting  a  plan  of  cooperation 
with  regard  to  the  investment  of  me  Brit- 
ish in  loristown,  to  which  they  had  re- 
tired. The  siege  commenced  on  the  28th 
of  September;  and,  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, uter  severe  fi|^ting,  lord  Comwallis 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering the  posts  of  Yofktown  and 
Gloucester  Point,  with  their  garrisons, 
and  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  with  their 
seamen,  to  me  land  and  naval  forces  of 
America  and  France.  The  capture  of 
Corawallis  was  senerallv  considmd-as 
the  finishing  stroke  of  the  war;  but  it 
produced  no  disposition  in  the  American 
commander-in-chief  to  relax  in  those 
exertions  which  might  yet  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  great  object  of  the  contest. 
He  hastened  to  Philadelphia  to  confer 
7» 


with  congress  respecting  the  military 
establishment  of  the  succeeding  year.  He 
addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  state  sove- 
reignties, pressing  the  importance  of  8U|>- 
plies.  He  pronused  and  made  all  possi- 
ble exertions  towards  expelling  tjie  Britr 
ish  fit>m  New  York  and  Charleston.  He 
folt  alarm,  and  proclaimed  increased  dan- 
ger, lest  the  debates  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment concerning  peace  should  beget  su- 
pineness  in  America.  During  the  win- 
ter-quarters, when  the  military  situation 
of  affiurs  in  general  would  have  allowed 
of  his  absence  from  camp,  he  remained 
there,  in  order  to  watch  and  allay  the  dis- 
contents of  the  American  troops,  who  sup- 
posed themselves  ill-treated  by  congr^ 
and  the  states.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed,  those  discontents,  which  he 
knew  at  least  to  be  plausible,  save  him 
much  trouble  and  disquietude.  He  added 
to  his  reputation  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  noticed  and  counteracted  the  famous 
Newburgh  letters,  and  suppressed  the 
mutiny  of  the  Philadelphia  line.  While, 
however,  he  vindicated  discipline,  and 
enforced  subordination  to  the  civil  author- 
ities, he  deeply  sympathized  with  the  suf- 
fering troops,  and  used  every  lawful 
means  of  procuring  redress  for  their  griev- 
ances.' On  the  35th  of  November,  1783, 
peace  and  independence  being  achieved, 
the  Britidi  fyrcea  evacuated  Mew  York, 
and  Washington  made  his  public  entrv 
into  that  city,  attended  bv  a  splendid  vol- 
unteer retinue.  On  the  4th  or  December, 
.he  took  his  solenm  fiu^well  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  American  army,  assem- 
bled in  a  hotel  at  New  York.  On  the 
19th  of  that  month,  at  Annapolis,  where 
congress  was  then  in  session,  ne  resigned, 
in  form,  to  that  body  the  conunission 
which  he  had  so  long  and  gloriouslv 
borne,  and  returned  to  private,  life,  which 
he  so  much  loved.  After  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, congress  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  for  the  erection  of  an  equestri- 
an statue  of  their  general,  at  the  place 
which  should  be  establidied  for  the  seat 
of  ^vemment  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
gima  also  decreed  to  him  ''a  statue  of  the 
finest  marble  and  best  workmanship," 
with  an  appropriate  inscription.  It  was 
placed  in  the  capitol  of  Virginia.  Washing- 
ton took  great  interest  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Virginia  rivers:  he  exerted  himself 
to  procure  joint  legislative  acts  of  Vir^nia 
ana  Maryland  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Potomac.  He  negotiated  with  the  latter  on 
the  part  of  the  former  state ;  and  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  anxious  to  bear  some 
testimony  to  his  worth,  unanimously  passed 
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a  bill  authorizing  the  treasurer  to  sob- 
scribe,  ^  for  the  benefit  of  general  Wash- 
ington," the  same  number  of  shares  in 
each  of  the  navigation  companies  to  be 
formed,  as  were  to  be  taken  for  the  state. 
Washington  was  embarrsssed  by  this  gen- 
erous and  honorable  proceeding.  In  a 
fine  letter  of  acknowledgment,  he  declin- 
ed the  large  donation  for  himself^  but 
asked  it  for  some  objects  of  a  public  na- 
ture. The  shares  were  then  reserved  for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning  estab- 
lished in  the  vicinity  of  James  and  Poto- 
mac rivers.  In  1787,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  unanimously  elected  him  one  of 
their  dele^^ates  to  the  *  convention  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia  for  the  revisal  of  the 
federal  system.  He  finally  consented  to 
serve,  making  a  painful  sacrifice  of  lus 
plans  and  expectations  of  uninterrupted 
retirement,  in  order  to  assist  in  *^  averting 
the  contemptible  figure  which  the  Amer- 
ican communities  were  about  to  make  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  vnth  their  sepa- 
rate, independent,  jealous  state  soveieiffn- 
ties.**  Tne  convention,  when  assembled 
at  Philadelphia,  unanimously  chose  him 
for  their  president;  and  no  member  of 
that  august  body  more  decidedly  approv- 
ed the  constitution  which  they  gave  to 
the  country.  All  America,  as  soon  as  it 
was  adopted,  looked  to  him  as  the  first 
I>readent  under  it,  with  an  eye  of  affec- 
tionate confidence  and  desire  which 
could  not  be  resisted.  His  reluctance  to 
quit  his  retreat  was  extreme.  The  ex- 
presEBon  of  his  feelings  on  this  head,  in 
his  private  letters,  is  a  strikinif  mixture 
of  genuine  diffidence,  personal  disappoint- 
ment and  elevated  patriotism.  Neither 
the  animosity  of  parties,  nor  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  enemies  of  the  new  system 
in  some  of  the  states,  could  deprive  him 
of  a  single  vote  for  the  station  of^ president 
From  mount  Vemon  to  New  York,  when 
congress  vras  in  session,  the  journey  of 
Washington  had  the  character  of  a  tri- 
umph. He  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
on  the  30th  April,  1789,  and,  throughout 
his  administration,  acted  up  to  the  princi- 
ples and  promises  therein  contained.  As 
oefbre  in  his  military  capacity,  so  now  in 
his  civil,  he  declined  receiving  any  thing 

Sond  his  actual  expenditures,  in  his 
sial  character.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  names  of  the  eminent  men  whom  he 
associated  with  him,  in  the  arduous  busi- 
ness of  putting  the  government  into  suc- 
cessful operation.  The  machinery  of  the 
system  was  to  be  c<»itrived,  adapted,  set 
in  motion,  and  gave  rise  continually  to 
the  most  important  questions  to  be  de- 


cided, and  a  conflict  of  strong  prejudieeB^ 
keen  jealousies,  partial  interests,  and  ud- 
tried  theories.  Washington  was  chosen 
as  the  man  of  the  nation,  the  guardian 
of  the  universal  weal :  in  no  instance  did 
he  act  or  appear  otherwise.  His  inces- 
sant application  to  business  impaired  his 
robust  constitution.  Successive  attacks 
of  a  severe  disease  compelled  him,  in 
1790,  to  retire,  for  a  short  time,  to  mount 
Vernon.  On  all  points  of  consequence 
connected  with  domestic  or  fbre^  af- 
fairs, he  consulted  his  able  cabinet  with 
much  deference,  collected  their  opinions 
anxiously,  and  decided  only  afler  mature 
deliberation.  The  occurrence  and  prog- 
ress of  the  French  revolution  oceasianed 
that  complete  division  of  parties,  and  those 
bitter  animosities,  which  engendered  die 
most  perplexity  and  chagrin  for  Wash- 
ington, and  emboldened  or  exaq>entod 
men  to  impeach,  in  the  end,  even  his 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  love  of  fieedom. 
In  the  outset,  he  feh  a  lively  interest  in 
the  success  of  that  revolution :  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  sympathies  and  wish- 
es; but  when  the  reign  of  terror  and  the 
Older  of  Jacobins  were  established,  be 
experieneed  repugnance  and  horror,  in 
common  with  so  many  other  true  frieiMls 
of  liberty  and  humanity  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  his  circular  of  1783, 
he  had  said,  ^Tliere  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  progression  fit)m  the  extreme 
of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tjrranny; 
and  arbitrarY  power  is  most  easily  estaib- 
lished  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to 
licentiousness;"  and,  in  1793,  he  perceived 
that  this  maxim  was  to  be  verified  in  the 
case  of  France.  The  result  justified  the 
caution  with  which  he  avoided  an  alliance 
with  that  power ;  but,  independent  of  the 
fiital  character  of  French  amiirs,  he  knew 
that  peace  was  indispensable  for  the  U. 
States,  in  the  infilncy  of  their  national  ex- 
istence and  union.  The  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  and  his  resolute  enforcement 
of  it^  Jay's  treaty  vrith  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  general  firmness  of  Washington^ 
opinions  and  proceedings^  sustained  by 
the  unequalled  fiivor  and  authority  of  his 
name  with  tne  people,  saved  our  young 
republic  fiom  being  hurried  into  a  dread- 
ful vortex.  The  vigor  and  lenity  of 
Washington's  government  were  exempli- 
fied in  the  manner  in  which  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1794,  was  suppressed :  not  a  drop  of 
blood  was  shed.  At  the  expnration  of 
eiffht  years,  having  served  two  terros^ 
ashington  retired  from  the  preeidenoy, 
though,  had  he  consented  to  retain  tie 
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filaitiony  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would 
bave  been  unanhnoualy  reelected.  His 
▼aledictoiy  address  to  the  nation  is  too 
well  known  for  comment  H  is  last  meech 
to  congrece  was  delivered  on  the  7th  of 
Becember,  1796.  He  returned  to  mount 
Vernon  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  retire- 
ment; but  he  was  not  left  to  perfect  re- 
pose. No  sooner  had  war  with  France 
become  probable  (1798\  than  all  eyes 
were  directed  to  him  as  the  person  to 
lead  the  American  army.  President  Ad- 
ams nominated  him  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  all  the  land  forces,  and  the  sen- 
ate unanimously  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment He  accepted  it,  askinff  only  not  to 
be  called  into  the  field  until  his  presence 
ahould  be  required,  an^  refusing  to  re- 
ceive any  emoluments  annexed  to  it  be- 
Ibre  he  was  in  a  situation  to  incur  ex- 
pense. The  occasion  for  his  services, 
which  was  anticipated,  did  not  happen. 
His  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try  was  not  the  less  appreciated.  Has 
public  toils  were  now&iished;  but  the 
period  allowed  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  private  life  was  short  On  Friday,  the 
1^  December,  1799,  exposure  to  rain 
produced  an  inflammatory  afiection  of  his 
throat  He  expired  in  the  ni^t  of  Sat- 
urday, having  been  early  aware  of  the 
certainty  of  his  fiite.  He  manifested  an 
equanimity,  in  his  last  moments,  suitable 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  Funeml 
bonoffB  were  paid  to  him  in  every  part  of 
his  country,  with  the  most  sincere  and 
impressive  manifestations  of  sorrow.  His 
character  is  thus  dmwn  by  chief  justice 
Marahall:  General  Washington  was 
rather  above  the  common  size;  his  frame 
was  robust,  and^his  constitution  vigorous, 
capable  of  endurinff  great  fatigue,  and  re- 
quiring a  considerable  desree  of  exercise 
for  the  preservation  of  h is  health.  His  ex- 
terior created  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of 
strength  united  with  manly  gracefulness. 
His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than 
fifee,  though  they  partook  nothing  of  that 
diyness  and  sternness  which  accompanv 
reserve  wh^n  carried  to  an  extreme ;  and, 
on  all  proper  occasions,  he  could  relax 
sufficientiv  to  show  how  highly  he  was 
gratified  by  the  charms  of  conversation 
and  the  pleasures  of  society.  His  person 
and  whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unaf- 
fected and  indescribable  digni^,  unmin- 
gled  with  hau{|;htine88,'of  which  all  who 
approached  him  were  sensible;  and  the 
attachment  of  those  who  possessed  his 
fiieodship,  and  enjoyed  his  mtimacy,  was 
ardent,  but  always  respectful  His  tem- 
per was  humane,  benevolent  and  concil- 
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iatorv ;  but  there  was  a  quickness  in  his 
sensibili^  to  any  thing  apparentiy  offen- 
sive, which  experience  had  taught  him  to 
watch  and  to  correct  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  aiiairs,  he  exhibited 
an  exact,  yet  liberal  economy.  His  funds 
were  not  prodigally  wasted  on  capricious 
and  ill-examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to 
beneficial  though  costly  improvements. 
They  remained,  therefore,  competent  to 
that  expensive  establishment  which  his 
reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable  temper, 
had  in  some  measure  imposed  upon  him, 
and  to  those  donations  which  real  distress 
has  a  right  to  claim  from  opulence.  He 
made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity 
which  fiiscmates,  or  to  that  wit  which 
dazzles  and  fi:eauently  imposes  on  the 
understandinff.  More  solid  than  brilliant, 
judgment  rather  than  genius  constituted 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter. As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave 
enterprising  and  cautious.  That  malig- 
nity which  has  sought  to  strip  him  of  ul 
the  higher  qualities  of  a  general,^  has  con- 
ceded to  him  personal  coura^  and  a 
firmness  of  resolution  which  neither  dan- 
gers nor  difiiculties  could  shake.  But 
candor  will  allow  him  other  great  and 
valuable  endovnnents.  If  his  militaiy 
course  does  not  abound  with  splendid 
achievements,  it  exhibits  a  aeries  of  judi- 
cious measures,  adapted  to  circumstances, 
which  probably  saved  his  country.  Placed, 
without  having  studied  the  theory,  or  been 
taught  in  the  school  of  experience  the 
practice  of  war,  at  the  head  of  an  undis- 
ciplined, ill-organized  multitude,  which 
was  unused  to  the  restraints  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
camp,  without  the  aid  of  officers  possess- 
ing tnose  lights  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle,  indeed,  had  his  conduct 
been  absolutely  fiiultiess.  But,  possessing 
an  energetic  and  distinguishing  mind,  on 
which  the  lessons  of  experience  were 
never  lost,  his  errors,  if  he  committed 
any,  were  quickly  repaired;  and  those 
measures  which  the  state  of  thin^  ren- 
dered most  advisable  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
neglected.  Inferior  to  his  adversary  in  the 
numbers,  in  the  equipment,  and  in  the 
discipline  of  his  troops,  it  is  evidence  of 
real  merit,  that  no  great  and  decisive  ad- 
vantages were  ever  obtained  over  him, 
and  the  opportunity  to  strike  an  impor- 
tant blow  never  passed  awa^  unused. 
He  has  been  termed  the  American  Fabi- 
us;  but  those  who  compare  his  actions 
with  his  means,  will  perceive  at  least  as 
much  of  Marcellus  as  of  Fabius  in  his 
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^aracter.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
enterprising  without  endangering  the 
cause  he  defended,  nor  have  put  more 
to  hazard  without  incurring  justly  the 
imputation  of  rashness.  Not  relying  up- 
on those  chances  which  sometimes  give 
afiivorable  issue  to  attempts  apparently 
desperate,  his  conduct  was  regulated  by 
calculations  made  upon  the  capacities  of 
his  army,  and  the  real  situation  of  his 
country.  When  called  a  second  time  to 
command  the  armies  of  the  U.  States,  a 
change  of  circumstances  had  taken  place, 
and  be  meditated  a  corresponding  change 
of  conduct  In  modeflinjr  the  army  of 
1798,  he  sought  for  men  distinguished  for 
their'  boldness  of  execution,  not  less  than 
for  their  prudence  in  council,  and  con- 
templated a  system  of  continued  attack. 
'The  enemy,'  said  the  general  in  his  pri- 
vate letters,  'must  never  be  permittea  to 
gam  foothold  on  our  shores.'  In  his  civil 
administration,  as  in  his  mlfitary  career, 
were  exhibited  ample  and  repeated  proo& 
of  that  practical  good  sense,  of  that  sound 
judgment,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
rare,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable 
quality  of  the  human  mind.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and 
pursuing  no  object  distinct  from  the  pub- 
lic good,  he  was  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate, at  a  distance,  those  critical  situations 
m  which  the  U.  States  might  probably  be 
placed,  and  to  digest,  before  tne  occasion 
required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  observe.  Taught  to 
distrust  first  impressions,  he  sought  to  ac- 
quire all  the  information  which  was  at- 
tainable, and  to  hear,  without  prejudice, 
all  the  reasons  which  could  he  umd  for 
or  against  a  particular  measure.  His  own 
judgment  was  suspended  until  it  became 
necessary  to  determine ;  and  his  deeisions, 
thus  maturely  made,  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  be  shaken.  His  conduct,  therefore,  was 
systematic,  and  the  great  objects  of  his 
administration  were  steadily  pursued. 
Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a 
free  ffovemment  must  ever  do,  the  real 
and  deliberate  sentiments  of  the  people, 
their  gusts  of  passion  passed  over  without 
rufning  the  smooth  surface  of  his  mind. 
Trusting  to  the  reflecting  good  sense  of 
the  nation  for  approbation  and  support,  he 
had  the  magnanimity  to  pursue  its  real 
interests,  in  opposition  to  its  temporary 
prejudices;  and,  though  &r  from  being 
regardless  oC  popular  favor,  he  could 
never  stoop  to  retain  by  deserving  to  lose 
it.  In  more  instances  than  one,  we  find 
him  committing  his  whole  popularity  to 
hazard,  and  pursuing  steadily,  in  opposi- 


tion to  a  torrent,  which  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  man  of  ordinary  firmneas, 
that  course  which  had  been  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  In  speculation,  he  was  a 
real  republican,!  devoted  to  the  constitu- 
tion or^  his  country,  and  to  that  system 
of  equal  political  rights  on  which  it  is 
founded.  jBut  between  a  balanced  repub- 
lic and  a  democracy,  the  diflerence  is  like 
that  between  order  and  chaos.  Real  lib- 
erty, he  thought,  was  to  be  preserved  only 
by  preserving  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
and  maintaining  the  energy  of  govern- 
ment Scarcely  did  society  present  two 
characters,  which,  in  his  opinion,  leas  re- 
sembled each  other,  than  a  patriot  and  a 
demagogue.  No  man  has  ever  appeared 
upon  the  theatre  of  public  action  whose 
integritv  was  more  incorruptible,  or  whose 
principles  were  more  pertQCthr  free  fiom 
the  contamination  of  those  selfish  and  un- 
worthy passions  which  find  their  nour- 
ishment in  the  conflicts  of  party.  Having 
no  views  which  reouired  concealment, 
his  real  and  avowed  motives  were  the 
same;  and  his  whole  correspondence 
does  not  furnish  a  single  case  from  which 
even  an  enemy  would  infer  that  he  was 
capable,  under  any  circumstances,  of 
stoopinff  to  the  employment  of  dupliciw. 
No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more  conn- 
denbe  than  that  his  ends  were  always 
upriffbt,  and  his  means  always  pure.  He 
exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a  politician 
to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown, 
and  whose  professions  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  to  his  own  countrymen,  were 
always  sincere.  In  him  was  fhlly  ex- 
€;mph^ed  the  real  distinction  which  for 
ever  exists  between  wisdom  and  cunning, 
and  the  importance  as  .well  as  truth  of 
the  maxim  that  'honesty  is  the  best  poli- 
cv.'  If  Washington  possessed  ambitian, 
that  passion  was,  in  his  bosom,  so  regu- 
lated by  principles,  or  controlled  b^  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  was  neither  vicious 
nor  turbulent  Intrigue  was  never  em- 
ployed as  the  means  of  its  gratification ; 
nor  was  personal  aggrandizement  its  ob- 
ject The  various  high  and  important 
stations  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
public  voice,  were  unsought  by  himself ; 
and,  in  consenting;  to  fill  them,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  yielded  to  a  general  con- 
viction, that  the  interests  of^ his  countrv 
would  be  thereby  promoted,  than  to  h» 
particular  inclination.  Neither  the  extra- 
ordinary partiality  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  extravaffant  praises  which  wers 
oestowed  upon  him,  nor  the  inveterate 
opposition  and  maUgnant  calunmies 
which  he  experienced,  had  any  viaiUe 
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wAuente  ujpon  his  conduct.  The  cause 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  texture  of  his 
mind.  In  him,  that  innate  and  unaasum- 
ii^  modesty  which  adulation  would  have 
offended,  which  the  voluntary  plaudits  of 
millions  could  not  betray  into  indiscretion, 
and  which  never  obtruded  upon  others 
his  claims  to  superior  consideration,  was 
happily  blended  with  a  high  and  correct 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  with  a  just 
consciousness  of  that  respect  which  is 
due  to  station.  Without  exertion,  he 
could  maintain  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween that  anopance  which  wounds,  and 
that  facility  which  allows  the  office  to  be 
degraded  in  the  person  who  fills  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  U.  States, 
under  the  auspices  of  Washington,  with- 
out ascribing  them,  in  some  measure,  to 
him.  If  we  ask  the  causes  of  the  pros- 
perous isme  of  a  war,  a^inst  th^  suc- 
cessful termination  of  which  there  were' 
80  many  prolMibilities ;  of  the  good  which 
was  produced,  and  the  ill  which  was 
avoided,  durins  an  administration  fated 
to  contend  with  the  strongest  prejudices 
that  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
of  passions  could  produce ;  of  the  con- 
staDt  fiivor  of  the  great  mass  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  of  ^e  confidence  which, 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  they  re- 
posed in  hiniy— the  answer,  so  fiur  as  these 
causes  mar  be  found  in  his  character, 
will  fiimish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  candidates  fi>T 
poUtical  fame.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
a  sound  judgment,  and  an  accurate,  dift- 
criminating  mind,  he  feared  not  that  la- 
borious attention  which  made  him  per- 
fectly master  of  those  subjects,  in  all  tneir 
relations,  on  which  he  was  to  decide; 
and  this  essential  quality  was  guided  bv 
an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which 
would  tolerate  the  employment  only  of 
those  means  that  would  bear  the  most 
rigid  examination ;  by  a  fairness  of  in- 
tention which  neither  sought  nor  required 
disguise ;  and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which 
was  not  only  untainted,  but  unsuspected." 
—A  selection  fiiom  Washington's jNipers  is 
preparing  for  publication,  by  Mr.  Jared 
SptfkB,  and  the  first  part  may  be  expected 
to  appear  veiy  soon.  An  account  of  these 
papers  was  published  some  tinie  since,  by 
Mr.  Sparks,  m  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
to  judge  Story,  from  which  it  appears  that 
it  was  a  habit  adopted  by  general  Wash- 
ington, at  an  early  sta^e  of  his  life,  to 
preserve  copies  or  all  his  important  let- 
ters, as  well  tiioee  of  a  private  as  those  of 
a  public  nature.  The  transcripts  of  his 
revolutionary  papers  occupy  forty-four 


large  folio  volumes.  Each  class  of  sub- 
jects is  brought  together  in  a  strict  chroz^ 
olodcal.  order,  and  a  copious  index  is 
added  to  every  volume.  Afler  the  revo- 
lution had  tkrminated,  and  he  was  setded 
on  his  farm,  though  relieved  from  public 
duties,  his  correspondence  continued  to 
bo  very  extensive  with  eminent  persons 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  and  from 
that  time  till  his  acceptance  of  the  presi- 
dency, his  copied  letters  fill  six  folio  vol- 
umes ;  and,  even  during  the  period  of  his 
presidency,  his  habits  of  industry  enabled 
him  to  find  leisure  for  preparing  seven 
volumes  of  reco^rded  letters,  besides  many 
others  of  which  press  copies  were  taken, 
and  which  are  not  preserved  in  books. 
There  are  fi>urteen  other  volumes,  in 
which  are  recorded  the  transactions  of 
the  president  with  congress  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  and  which  consist  of  let- 
ters that  passed  between  him  and  the 
secretaries,  on  special  subjects ;  also  opin- 
ions, reports  and  intelligence  fiom  die 
Becretane&  Amonff  other  records  is  a 
private  journal  kept  ny  him,  in  which  his 
official  acts  and  intercourse  with  the  de- 
partments are  daily  noted  down.  His  let- 
ters remained  numerous  and  important  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  This  ffreat  collection 
shows,  in  a  striking  lifht,  the  industrious^ 
methodical  and  careml  habits  of  Wash- 
ington. 

W  A  sHiNeTON,  William  Augustine,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  the  revolution, was  the  - 
eldest  son  of  Baily  Washington,  of  Staf- 
ford county,  Virginia.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  ensage  in  the  struggle  of 
his  country  with  tne  British  government, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
company  of^infimtry  in  the  third  regiment 
of  the  Virginia  line.  His  first  essay  in 
arms  was  at  York  island,  where  his  con- 
duct elicited  warm  applause.  In  the  re- 
treat through  New  Jersey,  he  was  distin- 
guished for  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
sustained  its  difficulties,  hardships  and 
dangers.  At  the  surprise  of  die  Hessians, 
he  led  the  van  of  one  of  the  assailing  col- 
umns, and,  whilst  rushing  with  his  com- 
pany to  the  attack,  received  a  severe 
wound  in  one  of  his  hands.  Soon  after- 
wards, three  regiments  of  light  dragoons 
having  boon  raised,  he  was  appointed  a 
major  in  one  of  thenL  commanded  by 
lieutenant-colonel  Baylor.  This  corps 
was  surprised,  in  .1778,  by  a  detachment 
of  the  enemy,  underffenenil  Gray,  and  al- 
most cut  to  pieces.  Washin^n,  however, 
escaped,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was 
detached  to  join  the  army  of  genera}  Lin- 
coln, in  South  Carolina.  There  he  was 
constantiy  employed  with  the  light  troops 
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Hk  fint  reBoounter  widi  the  enemy  took 
place  betwixt  Ashley  ferry  ind  Raii- 
towle*B  bridg^  in  which  he  droye'bock 
the  cayaky  of  the  firitiah  legioD,  com- 
manded by  lieutenant-colonel  TarieCon, 
and  took  several  priaonen ;  but,  beinff  un- 
aupported  by  innintry,  he  gained  little  ad- 
vantage from  his  success.  He  has  been 
exonerated  from  all  blame  in  relation  to 
the  surprises  at  Monk's  comer  and  Lan- 
ian's  ferry,  which  had  nearly  caused  the 
annihilation  of  the  American  cavahy,  as, 
in  both  instances,  he  was  acting  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity.  Bdng  compelled  by 
these  disasters  to  retire,  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  corpi^  to  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina,  he  solicited  from  general  Gates 
the  aid  of  his  name  and  authority,  to  ftr 
cilitate  its  restoration  and  equipment 
The  refusal  of  the  general  was  severely 
punished  in  the  battle  of  Camden,  where 
the  presence  of  a  supericN*  cavalry,  led  by 
such  a  soldier  as  Washington,  might  have 
done  much  to  insure  success,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  prevented  the  terrible  slauffh- 
ter  which  followed  the  defeat  After  Uiis 
oocurrenoe,  lieutenant-colonel  Washing- 
1  was  attached,  vrith  his  cavalry,  to  the 
hi  corps  commanded  1^  general  Mor- 
gan. By  an  ingenious  stratacem,  he  car- 
ried the  post  at  Rugelv's,  tuing  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  vrithout  firing  a  shot 
Aware  of  the  character  of  his  opponent, 
Eugely,  he  fixed  a  pine  log  on  the  €eo^t 
wheels  of  a  wagon,  so  as  to  make  it  look, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  field-piece,  and  tfareajt- 
eninc  inunediate  destructk>n  if  resistance 
should  be  attempted :  the  affirighted  colo- 
nel begged  for  quarter,  and  suirendered 
at  discretion.  To  Che  brilliant  victory  at 
the  Cowpens,  he  contributed  in  a  high 
degree,  and  received  a  silver  medal  from 
congress,  in  testimony  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct His  ardor  in  this  affair  had  neariy 
cost  him  his  life.  Anxious  to  animate  the 
pursuit  by  his  example,  he  was  hurried  so 
nr  in  advance  as  to  be  surrounded  by 
several  ofScera  of  the  British  legion,  and 
was  saved  only  by  the  bravery  of  a  ser- 
geant and  his  bugleman,  •Ball,  who,  by 
a  pistd^hot,  disabled  an  officer,  whose 
sword  was  raised  fer  his  destruction. 
After  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  American  army  at  Ghiilferd  court- 
house, bis  cavalry  vras  made  a  part  of  a 
body  of  horse  and  feot,  selected  by  gen- 
eral Greene,  and  placed  under  colonel 
Williams.  In  the  retreat  into  Virginia, 
and  in  all  the  manceuvres  subsequent  to 
the  recroesinff  of  the  Dan,  he  essentially 
aided  in  baffling  the  skilful  eftbrts  of 
Coniwallis  to  ferce  Greene  to  a  battle.  In 


the  affidr  at  Guilferd,  he  acted  a  ¥flfy 
ooDspicuoua  part  By  a  spirited  and  ju- 
dicious ehazge,  he  broke  the  regiment  of 
guards  commanded  by  colonel  Stewaid, 
who  vras  killed,  and,  in  conjunction  widi 
cok>nel  Howard  and  his  Maiylandem, 
neariy  effected  their  entire  destructioiL 
Unfortunately,  his  hat  fell  fifom  his  head, 
and  whilst  dismounting  to  recover  it,  the 
officer  next  in  command  vras  so  griev- 
ously wounded  as  to  be  disabled  from 
managing  his  horse,  which,  wheelinir 
round,  carried  him  off  the  field,  foUowed 
by  the  rest  of  the  cavahry,  who  imagined 
that  the  movement  had  been  directed.  This 
accident  saved  the  renmant  of  the  guards, 
and,  in  allprobabilitsr,  the  entire  British 
army.  At  Hobkirk's  hill,  he  obtained  finesh 
laurek.  ByskiUulmanceuvring,  he  gained 
die  rear  of  the  British  army,  and  cqitured 
eleven  officers,  and  upwaids  of  two  hun- 
dred mea.  He  vras  only  able,  however, 
to  bring  of  them  off  the  field,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retreat  of  the  Ammcui 
forces.  At  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  he  ex- 
hibited signal  valor,  and  made  repeated 
chaorges  on  the  British  light  infimtry,  -who 
maintained  their  ground  with  a  steadineas 
worthy  of  the  attack.  In  a  last  effi>it  for 
victory,  his  horse  was  killed,  and,  becom- 
ing entangled,  as  be  fell,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  unaMe  to  extricate  him- 
eel^  he  vnis  made  prisoner.  This  was 
the  final  scene  of  his  military  peifonn- 
ances.  He  remained  a  priscmer  in  Chariea- 
ton  until  the  close  of  the  vrar.  He  then 
settled  in  South  Carolina,  having  married 
a  lady  of  that  stat^  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come attached  during  his  captivky.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  legislatim, 
where  he  gave  evidences  of  capacity  fiv 
civil  serrice,  which  induced  his  fiiendsfo 
endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  governor;  but 
his  modesty  caused  him  to  refine  every 
solicitation  to  that  effect  When  general 
Washington  accepted  die  command  of 
the  army,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Adams,  he  selected  his  relative  to  be  one 
of  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  After  a  tedious  indisposition,  he 
died  in  1810.  In  person,  he  vras  tall|  and 
possessed  mat  strength  and  activity.  As 
a  aoldier,  he  vras  better  fitted,  perii^M, 
fer  the  field  of  battle,  than  fer  the  plan- 
ning of  military  operations.  Indisposition, 
he  was  hospitable,  generous  and  nenevo- 
lent  in  the  extreme,  combining  upri^i^- 
nesB  with  kind  and  courteous  mannera 

Washihotoii  Islands,  or  Inorahah 
Islands  ;  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  to  thenorth-weA  of 
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ilieMarauenBi8l8iidfl,loii.l39°  5^— liOPld' 
W.;latr»W— yacS.  Thejweredv- 
eormd  bjr  captain  iDgrabam,  of  Boston,  in 
1791,  and  ▼ishedby  captain  Roberte,  of  the 
same  place,  in  179&.  TIm  latter  gave  them 
the  name  of  WaahMgknu  They  are  fully 
described  in  captain  Porter^  Journal  of 
a  Cruise  made  to  the  Ftcifie  Ocean  in 
1813-14  (New  York,  1885, 3  yob.).  The 
principal  island  of  the  group  is  Abodlnwa, 
or  AVcAo&tmi.  Stewart  also  gives  an  ac- 
count of  these  Idands^  in  the  first  vohime 
of  his  VMt  to  the  South  Seas. 

WASHmaroir,  Mount.  (See  fFkUe 
Mnmtmu.) 

WAStiitA  ffbrmerly  spelled  (huMtta) 
is  a  river  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
which  rises  about  intermediate  between 
the  river  Arkansas  and  the  Red  river,  in 
fat  34"*  N.  The  Fourche  Caddo,  Little 
BOsMHrn,  and  SaUne,  rise  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Washita.  It  runs  throurii 
a  coHntiy,  in  Arkansas,  that  is  genmuy 
iterile  and  mountainous.  Pine,  and  that 
ipecies  of  oak  called^  ooik,  are  the  com- 
mon kmdi9  of  timber  in  that  region,  and 
th^  denote  an  inferior  soil  In  tne  richer 
and  alluvial  tracts  are  found  th^  trees 
common  to  that  latitude.  That  beautifUl 
kind  caDed  hm$  ^are  Is  here  found  in 
great  abundance.  In  high  stages  of  wa- 
ter, the  Waphita  Is  nav^pable  mr  steam- 
boats eOO  moles,  to  the  Hot  springs.  A 
hundred  salines,  some  of  which  are  high- 
ly impregnated  with  salt,  are  found  near 
the  river.  lis  bottoms  are  very  fertile  af- 
ter it  entelv  Louisiana.  Where  it  unites 
itself  with  Red  river,  it  strikes  the  eye  as 
thelargerof  tKe  two.  It  has  a  course  of 
nearly  800  mike. 

Wasp  (vespa).  The  wasps  may  be 
readdy  distinguiaied  by  having  the  upper 
wings  longitudinally  folded  wbile  at  rest 
lley  belong  to  the  order  hfmenoptera  of 
Linneos,  and  have  a  pedunculated  abdo- 
men, terminated  by  a  concealed  sting. 
Tbeir  larvaa  resemble  those  of  the  bee, 
Bod  their  history  is  also  similar  m  most 
nsspectB.  The^  hve  altogether  in  socie- 
ties, the  individuals  of  which  share  in 
common  their  labors  and  danger.  In 
general,  they  construct  their  hcS^itations 
wiih  a  sort  of  paper,  formed  of  vegetable 
fibres,agghitinatedby  asortof  gum.  The 
cells  resemble  in  form  those  of  honey- 
comb, and  are  often  disposed  in  several 
dories.  They  feed  on  animal  substances, 
on  meafs  exposed  to  the  air,  dead  insects^ 
over-ripe  and  sugary  firuits,  fragments  of 
which  they  cut  off  with  their  mandibles, 
«nd  cafty  away,  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
hig  tfaehr  young. 
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Wasbakah  ;  a  city  of  Africa,  on  a  riv- 
er caUed  Zadi,  sixty  days'  journey  south- 
east of  Timbuctoo.  According  to  an  ac- 
count given  by  Sidi  Hamet  to  Riley,  this 
appean  to  contain  twice  as  many  in- 
tants  as  Timbuctoo.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  very  large  wall,  built  of  great  stones 
looselv  piled  up.  A  whole  day  is  required 
to  walk  around  it  The  houses  are  bulk 
of  stones,  without  cement,  and  roofed  with 
reeds  aiid  palm  leaves.  The  country 
around  is  highly  cultivated.  The  inhab- 
itants are  Mohammedans.  The  account  of 
Sidi  Hamet,  above  quoted,  that,  after  em- 
barking on  the  Joliba,  at  Timbuctoo,  he 
found  that  river  to  flow  six  days  neariy 
east,  and  then  to  take  a  south-eaBteriy  di- 
rection, seems  to  agree  witii  the  state- 
ments of  the  Landera  (see  Mger) ;  but  it 
is  not  eai^  to  conjecture  wluit  was  the 
city  described  under  the  name  of  Was- 
sanah  by  Sidi  Hamet  The  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authoriw,  lived  in  a  large 
piOace,  had  150  wives,  10^000  slaves,  and 
a  large  army« — See  Riley^  Ahmtive 
.(New^ofk,1817). 

Wastx-Book.  (See  Book-Eemtig,) 
Wat  Ttlkx,  or  Walteb  thx  TrLxa ; 
fimous  in  history  as  one  of  the  leaden  of 
the  revolt  of  the  lower  classes  in  England, 
m  1381.  (See  Riduard  JL)  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  name  was  merely  as- 
sumed, as  those  of  the  other  leaden  of 
the  revolt  (Jack  Strew,  Hob  Carter,  and 
Tom  Miller)  appear  to  have  been,  to  de- 
.note  thenr  mean  origin,  or  to  conceal  their 
real  rank.*  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
insurrection  is  said  to  have  been  the  inso- 
lence of  a  collector  of  poll-tax,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  ascertaining  the  age  of 
the  tiler's  beautiful  daughter,  offered  her 
intolerable  indignities.  The  tiler,  brought 
into  his  cottage  bv  the  outciy  of  the  girl's 
mother,  fell^  the  tax-gatherer  to  the 
ground  with  a  mortal  blow.  The  villeins^ 
and  other  poor  people  of  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Essex,  Sussex,  were  roused  by  the 
cry  of  the  men  of  Kent,  in  which  county 
lay  Dartford,  the  scene  of  the  occurrence 
above  described,  and,  declaring  there 
should  be  no  more  bondmen,  assembled 
at  Blackheath,  in  May,  to  the  number  of 
60,000,  and  took  possession  of  London. 
Their  demands  were,  the  abolition  of 
bondage,  the  libernr  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing in  markets  and  fairs,  a  general  par- 
don, and  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of 

*  The  cate  of  the  eelebrated  Jack  Cade  pre* 
f  eots  a  similar  instance.  His  real  name  was  John 
Aylmere,  and  be  was  a  physician,  as  appears 
from  Ellis's  Letters  Ilhistralive  of  Englisb  Hislo- 
ry,  second  series. 
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land.  At  an  interview  between  Tyler 
and  the  king,  in  Smithfield,  the  former 
was  murdered  by  some  of  the  attendants 
of  the  latter,  under  pretence  that  the  rebel 
leader  sisemed  about  to.  seize  the  kin^s 
bridle.  The  revolt  w  as  extinguished  with 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty ;  more  than 
1500  wretches  perishing  by  the  hand  of 
the  han^nan.  These  conunotions  were 
not  confined  to  England;  and  they  indicate 
the  growing  light  of  knowledge,  which 
rendered  the  people  impatient  of  personal 
slavery,  then  general  (see  ViUenage),  and 
of  the  chains  which  a  haughty  nobility 
had  imposed  upon  them*  Their  concur- 
rence with  the  attempts  towards  religious 
reform  (see  ff%ckUffe)  must  not  be  over- 
looked, foolish  priest  of  Kent,**  says 
FroiBsart,  had  preached  to  the  peasants 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there 
were  no  Ixmdmen.  'Why,'  said  he, 
'should  they  be  kept  under,  like  wild 
beasts  ?  and  why,  if  tney  labored,  should 
they  have  no  wages  ? 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  7' — 

"Two  verpes,"  says  Hume,  "which,  in 
spite  of  preiudice,  one  cannot  but  regard 
with  some  degree  of  approbation." 

Watch  avd  Clock  Making.  A  clock 
or  a  watch  movement  is  an  assemblage  of 
wheels  anJ  pinions,  contained  in  a  £ame 
of  two  urass  plates,  connected  by  means 
of  pillars,  the  first  or  great  wheel  of 
which,  in  ai«  eight  day  clock  movement,' 
has  concentric  with' it  a  cylindrical  barrel, 
having  a  spiral  groove  cut  on  it  To  this 
cylincwr  is  attached  que  end  of  a  cord, 
which  is  wrapped  round  in  the  groove, 
for  any  determined  number  of  turns;  and 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is  himg  a 
weight,  which  constitutes  a  power  or 
force  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion.  Their 
time  of  continuing  in  motion  will  depend 
on  the  height  through  which  the  weight 
has  to  descend,  on  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  first  or  great  wheel,  and  on  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  or  leaves  of  the  pmion  upon 
which  ^s  wheel  acts,  &c.  The  wheels 
in  spring  docks,  and  in  watches,  are  urged 
on  by  the  force  of  a  spiral  spring,  con- 
tained in  a  hollow  cvluidricai  banel,  or 
box,  to  which  one  end  of  a  cord  or  chain 
is  fixed,  and  lapping  it  round  the  barrel 
for  several  turns  outside :  the  other  end  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  solid,  shaped  like 
the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Jwee,  having  a  spiral  groove 
cut  on  it :  on  the  bottom  of  this  cone,  or 
fusee,  the  first  or  great  wheel  is  puL  The 
arbor,  on  which  the  spring  barret  turns,  is 
00  fixed  in  the  frame,  that  it  cannot  turn 
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when  the  fusee  is  winding  up :  the  inner 
end  of  the  spring  hooks  on  to  the  barrel 
arbor,  and  the  outer  end  hooks  to  the  inside 
of  the  barreL  Now,  if  the  fusee  is  turned 
round  in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  take 
on  the  cord  or  chain,  and,  consequently, 
take  it  off  from  the  barreL  This  bends  up 
the  spring;  and,  if  the  fusee  and  great 
wheel  are  left  to  themselves,  the  force  ex- 
erted by  the  spring  in  the  barrel  to  unbend 
itself,  will  make  the  barrel  turn  ip  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  b^  which  it  was 
bent  up.  This  force  of^  the  spring  un- 
bending itself;  being  communicated  to  the 
wheels,  will  set  them  in  motion,  and  they 
will  move  vrith  conrfdeiable  velocity. 
Their  time  of  continuing  in  motion  will 
depepd  on  the  number  of  turns  of  the  spi-^ 
ralffroove  on  the  fusee,  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  first  or  great  wheel,  and  on 
the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  upon 
which  the  great  wheel  acts,  &c.  The 
wheels,  in  any  sort  of  movement,  when 
at  liberty,  or  free  to  turn,  and  when  im- 
pelled by  a  force,  whether  it  Is  that  of  a 
weight  or  of  a  spring,  would  soon  allow 
this  force  to  terminate ;  for,  as  the  action 
of  the  force  is  constant  from  its  first  com- 
mencement, the  wheels  would  be  greatly 
accelerated  in  their  course,  and  it  would 
be  an  improper  machine  to  renster  time 
or  its  parts.  The  necessity  of  checking 
this  acceleration,  and  makmg  the  wheels 
move  with  a  uniform  motion,  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  the  etcapemtntf  or 
^acapemenij  as  it  is  commonly  caXied,  To 
effect  this,  an  altem^  motion  was  neces- 
sary, which  required  no  small  efifort  of 
human  ingenuity  to  produce. — ^The  et- 
eapement  is  that  part  or  a  clock  or  watch 
connected  with  the  beats  which  we  hear 
It  give;  and  these  beats  are  the  efiects 
of  the  moving  power,  carried  forward  by 
means  of  the  wheels  in  the  movement  lo 
the  last  one,  which  is  called  the  tunnig 
whtd  in  a  pendulum  clock,  and  the  Indanet 
whed  in  a  watch.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel 
act  on  the  pallets  or  verge,  which  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  whidi  form  the  nooat 
essential  part  in  a  'scapement ;  they  drop 
from  each  tooth  of  the  swinff  or  balance 
wheels,  on  their  respective  pdlets,  giving 
one  beat  or  impulse  to  the  pendulum  or 
balance,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  maintain 
their  motion ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  pal- 
lets, which  alternately  stop  the  teeth  of 
the  swing  or  balance  wheels,  the  motive 
force  would  have  no  check.  Hence  it  is, 
that,  by  this  mechanism  of  the  'scapement, 
the  wheels  in  the  movem^t  are  prevent- 
ed fit>m  having  thebr  revolutions  accdt- 
erated,  which  would  take  place  to  such  a 
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degree  aa  to  make  the  machine  ruo  down 
inamuDute  or  two;  whereas,  from  the 
resistance  opposed  by  the  pallets,  it  is  kept 
^ing  ibr  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  or  even  for  twelve 
months*  In  the  clocks  or  watches,  how* 
ever,  which,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  have 
been  made  to  go  so  long,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  have  an  accurate  measure  of  time. 
(For  the  historical  matter  connected  vnth 
this  subject,  see  Clock) 

WATKI.ET,  Claude  Henry ;  a  French 
writer  of  eminence  on  the  Kufi  arts  and 
the  belles-lettrea  He  held  the  office  of 
a  receivef-general  of  the  finances,  was  a 
member  or  the  French  academy,  and  of 
'severed  foreign  learned  societies,  and  died 
at  Paris,  in  1786,  aged  sixty-eight  He 
published,  in  1760,  a  poem  .S^  de 
pandrtf  and  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  Dictionary  of  Painting,  Sculpture 
and  Enzravinff,  forming  part  of  the  En-' 
a/dopiiSe  MimoeUque, 

Watek.  The  composition  of  this  fluid 
hasbeen  fully  demonstrated  both  from  anal. 
TBS  and  synthesis.  It  is  found  that  when 
hydrogen  gas  is  burnt  (an  operation  in 
which  oxygen  is  combined  with  it),  Water 
iifomied,  and  is  the  only  sensible  product. 
This  is  the  proof  by  synthesis.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  water  is  acted  on  by 
substances  capable  of  attracting  oxygen, 
these  are  oxidated,  the  water  disappears, 
and  bydrocen  gas  js  evolved.  The  pro- 
portions of  these  elements  in  water  are 
as  follows :  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  ;  or,  by  weight,  eight 
parts  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen.  Water 
IB  a  transparent  and  colorless  liquid,  des- 
titute of  smell,  and  nearly  without  taste. 
It  refracts  light  powerfully.  When  its  in- 
terasl  movements  are  prevented,  it  is  a 
very  slow  conductor  of  heat,  and  an  im- 
penect  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  al- 
most incompressible,  a  pressure  e^ual  to 
3000  atmospheres  occasioning  a  diminu- 
tion of  only  one  ninth  of  its  bulk.  Water 
being  the  substance  most  easily  procured 
in  every  part  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of 
purity,  It  has  been  chosen,  by  universal 
consent,  to  represent  the  unit  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  all  solid  and  liquid  bodies. 
When  we  say  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
hody  is  two,  we  mean  that  it  weighs  twice 
as  much  as  the  seme  volume  of  water 
Would  do.  Now,  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  and  when 
the  barometer  stauds  at  30  inches,  weighs 
808.217  avoirdupois  ounces,  which  is  on- 
ly 1.783  ounces  less  than  1000.  Hence, 
»  we  know  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
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we  have  very  nearly  the  weight  of  a  cu« 
bic  foot  of  it  in  avoirdupois  ounces.  100 
cubic  inches  of  air  at  60°  Fahr.,  when  th« 
barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  weigti 
31.1446  grains.  Hence  it  follows  that  wa- 
ter, at  that  temperature  aud  pressure,  is 
810.734  times  heavier  than  air.  Water 
passes  to  the  solid  state  at  32P  Fahr. 
When  it  shoots  into  ice,  it  forms,  in  the 
first  place,  a  prism,  not  very  regular  in 
shape,  but  very  long.   Frpm  this  prunary 

Crism  other  smaller  ones  shoot  out  on 
oth  ffldes,  and  always  at  angles  of  60° 
and  120°.  Hail  is  always  crystallized  in 
the  form  of  two  six-sided  pyramids  ap- 
plied base  to  base.  Ice  has  been  observed 
m  crystals  having  the  form  of  a  rhom- 
boid of  120°  and  60°.  In  taking  the  solid 
form,  water  undergoes  an  enlargement  of 
volume  from  eight  parts  to  nine ;  and  this 
expansion  even  takes  place  previous  to  the 
congelation,  during  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature  for  six  or  eight  degrees,  the 
greatest  density  of  water  being  about  40^ 
Fahr.  In  the  act  of  freezing,  too,  the 
greater  part  of  the  air,  which  the  water 
holds  loosely  dissolved,  is  expelled.  Elec- 
tricity is  also  rendered  sensible  in  its  con- 
gelation. Water  passes  into  vapor  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosp^iere  at  any  natural 
temperature,  and  even  ice  evaporates,  as 
is  proved  by  its  losing  weight  when  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  The  transition  into 
vapor  is  promoted  hj  heat :  at  212°,  under  a 
medium  atmospheric  pressure,  water  boils. 

iSee  Steam*)  Water  absorbs  the  aerial 
luids,  but  in  quantities  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  force  of  attraction  which  it 
exerts  towards  them.  Of  some  of  the  acid 
gases  it  absorbs  many  times  its  own  vol- 
ume;  of  others,  the  quantify  is  so  incon- 
siderable as  not  to  be  very  perceptible, 
unless  ascertained  by  an  apparatus  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  show  the  result  The 
quantities  absorbed  are  greater  as  the 
temperature  is  low,  dovni  to  freezing. 
They  are  also  augmented  by  pressure. 
100  cubic  inches  of  recently-boiled  water, 
at  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure, 
absorb  of 

Suiphureted  hydrogen,  100  cubic  inches. 

Carbonic  acid,  100 

Nitrous  oxide,   100  « 

defiant  gas,  12.5  « 

Oxygen,  T  ...  3.7  « 

Carbonic  oxide,  1.56  " 

Nitrogen,  1.56  « 

Hydrogen,  1.56  *« 

All  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  (as  spring  and  river  water) 
contains  a  portion  of  air,  from  which  it 
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derives  a  sparidinff  quality  and  agreeable 
taste.  It  is  thus  also  fitted  for  supporting 
the  respiration  of  fishes  It  appears  that 
the  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  preference  to 
the  nitron,  and  in  considerably  larger 
quantity.  All  the*  powerful  acids  exert 
a  strong  attraction  for  water,  such  as  the 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  muriatic,  fluoric  and 
phosphoric  acids.  Few  of  these  can  even 
be  obtained  free  from  it  in  an  insulated 
state ;  and  it  appears  to  have  an  important 
efiect  in  their  more  characteristic  acid 
properties.  A  strong  attraction  is  exerted 
between  i^ter  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  as 
also  between  it  and  the  alkaline  earths. 
The  compound  salts,  also,  always  contain 
water,  even  those  of  them  which  appear 
altogether  insoluble.  Water,  though  in- 
capable of  combining  with  the  metaJs,  ex- 
erts a  chemical  action  upon  them,  afford- 
ing to  several  of  them  oxygen,  at  die  tem- 
perature of  iffnition,  and,  at  a  natural 
temperature,  £ded  by  atmo^heric  air, 
oxidating  or  corroding  others :  it  also  com- 
bines with  some  of  theu*  oxides.  Water 
is  a  solvent  of  many  other  substances. 
Few  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  products 
are  insoluble  in  it,  and  all  of  them  are  af- 
fected by  it  as  a  chemical  agent  Those 
compounds  in  which  water  exists  in  inti- 
mate combination,  and  the  properties  of 
which  it  appears  to  modify,  are  named 
hydrates.  It  sometimes  exists  in  union, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  (represent- 
ed by  nine  to  hydrogen  as  one) ;  some- 
times two  atoms  (or  eighteen  parts  by 
weight)  are  combined,  and  sometimes 
even  ten  atoms.  From  the  extensive  sol- 
vent power  of  water,  it  is  scarcely  ever 
met  with  pure  in  nature.  Every  kind  of 
spring  or  river  water  is  impregnated  with 
saline  and  earthy  bodies  of  diwrent  kinds. 
Spring  water  contains  carbonnte  of  lime, 
muriate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda,  with 
a  trace  of  magnesia,  and  often  a  little  sul- 
phate of  potash  or  soda.  River  water 
contains  cari>onate  of  lime,  muriate  of  so- 
da, and  each  of  these  also  sometimes  a 
little  alkali.  Well  water,  besides  these, 
contains  always  a  portion  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  the  presence  of  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  quality  termed  Jutrdness  in 
waters.  Rain  or  snow  water  is  freer  from 
these  foreign  substances,  but  is  not  per- 
fectly pure,  as  it  affords  a  trace  of  muri- 
ate of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime.  The  pres* 
ence  of  thess  different  saline  and  earthy 
substances  is  judged  of  by  the  following 
lestB,  added  in  the  quanUty  of  a  few  drops 
I  «f  each  to  an  ounce  or  two  of  water.  A  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  baiytes  produces  a 
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tuihid  appearance  finom  the  presence  of 
any  sulphate  or  carbonate,  and  the  turbid^ 
appearance  of  it  arising  from  the  latter  is 
removed  onaddinff  a  drop  or  two  of  pure 
nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  sdver 
gives  a  bluish  precipitate  fix>m  the  pres- 
ence of  any  muriate;  and  if  this  test  is  ap- 
plied afler  the  previous  application  of  ni- 
trate of  berates  (care  being  taken  that  this 
last  is  free  worn  all  muriatic  acid),  it  is  more 
certain,  as  any  precipitation  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  sulphate  or  carbonate  is  remov- 
ed. A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  causes 
a  tuiiiid  appearance,  if  sulphates  or  car- 
bonates are  present;  while  It  produces  a 
less  marked  efiect  frohi  the  presence  of 
muriates.  A  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia detects  lime  by  precipitation ;  and 
a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol  indicates^  fay 
the  degree  of  turt)id  appearance  it  pro- 
duces, the  predominance  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  the  degree  of  hardness,  as  it 
is  called.  If  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  produce  a  milkineas  afCer  a  previous 
addition  of  a  similar  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  magnesia  is  present.  The 
presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  detected 
oy  a  slight  milkiness  being  produced  by 
the  admtion  of  an  equal  portion  of  lime 
water  to  the  water,  and  with  still  more 
delicacy  by  super-acetate  of  lead.  It  is 
also  discoverea  in  the  air  expelled  bv 
boiling,  which,  on  being  agitated  with 
lime  water,  affords  a  mUky  precipitale. 
Water  is  freed  from  all  foreign  substances 
by  distillation. 

W4TER8,  Mineral.  Under  the  article 
Mmend  Waitrs^  in  this  work,  their  defini- 
tion was  given,  and  a  division  of  them 
into  classes  pointed  out :  a  notice  also  of 
some  of  their  principal  localities  was  ap- 
pended. In  tnis  place,  we  shall  preaent 
some  additional  information  respecting 
the  localities  of  mineral  waters  (particu- 
lariy  American),  their  temnmttire, chem- 
ical constitution,  and  medicinal  aualities. 
The  division  of  mineral  waters  above  al- 
luded to,  was  into  sulphureous,  carbonat- 
ed, chalybeate  and  saline.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  wraters  of  the  sulphureous 
class  are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  twelve 
leagues  west  from  Cologne,  nine  north- 
east from  Liege,  and  eighty  from  Paris. 
Its  thermal  waters  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans;  but  they  owe 
their  modem  fame  to  Charlemagne,  whe 
made  Aix-la-Chapelle  his  residence,  and 
occasionally  held  nis  levee  in  the  batfa,widi 
all  his  attendants.  The  temperature  of  these 
waters  varies,  at  the  different  baths,  from 
IW  to  143^Fahr.  They  ooDtam  ear- 
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*  soda,  lime  and  magnesia,  mu- 
nste  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  silex.  The 
I  are  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Nitrogen,  51^ 

Carbonic  acid,  USSiS 

Sulphureted  hydrogen,  20.49 

100.00 

Their medicinalqualities have  been lonir ' 
irell  known,  lliey  are  adapted  to  aU 
chronic  cutaneous  disorders,  asthmatic 
affections,  chronic  rheumatism,  dyspep- 
sia, diseases  of  the  uterus,  stifiness,  weak- 
nesB  and  contraction  of  the  limbs  from 
gunshot  wouQds.  Their  use  is  external 
and  internal.  Those  waters  of  the  pres- 
ent class  existing  in  the  U.  States,  which 
are  the  best  known,  are  the  fFhite  Sulphur 
tfrings  of  Fv^ima,  They  are  situated 
in  tlra  county  of  Greenbrier,  in  a  hilly 
and  mountainous  region  of  country,  thir- 
^-seren  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tKMi  from  the  Hoc  springs.  The  water  is 
Teiy  cold,  and  by  its  taste  indicates  an 
atNmdance  of  saline  matter  in  its  compo- 
aitioD.  It  deposits  largely  a  whitish  mat- 
ter, cottsistinff  chiefly  of  sulphur.  These 
waters,  besides  proving  efficacious  in 
those  diaeaaes  enumerated  above)  have 
been  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  suffer- 
ing from  the  slow  fever,  following  remit- 
tent, bilious,  or  ill-cured  intermittent  fe- 
verL  Under  the  present  class  must  be 
mentioned  the  SaU  Sulphur  nring  in 
Monroe  county,  and  the  JUa  Stuphur 
apitiy  in  Giles  county,  Viivinia.  The  last 
mennoned  enjoys  much  celebrity  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  in  all  its 

X(See  Ptrginuu)  Numerous  springs 
Bulj^ureous  class  occur  l}iroughout 
the  longitudinal  range  of  Tennessee  fix>m 
west  to  east,  from  Nashville  on  to  the 
Virginia  line.^  In  Kentucky,-  also,  the 
9prmg»y  situated  fiffy  miles  east 
of  Lexington,  among  the  western  rRn|pee 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  are  deserlring 
of  mention;  bkewise  the  Blue  licks, 
wiiich  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Licking 
mer,  forty  miles  north-east  of  Lexington, 
on  die  main  road  fit>m  that  place  to 
Maysville.  The  caibonated  waters,  whose 
ehaiacteristic  is  the  predominance  of  car- 
bonic acid,  are  botn  cold  and  thermal. 
Their  medical  use  is  most  advantageously 
din^layed  in  allaying  the  thirst  and  heat 
of  feverish  action  which  accompany  a  dis- 
tubed  state  of  the  stonoach,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  and  other  viscera, 
and  in  subduing  hrritation  of  the  kidnevs, 
and  checking  copious  dischargee.  The 
two  most  celebrated  thermal  acidulous 


springs  in  France  are  those  M  Mont  d'Or 
and  of  Vichi.  The  former  were  known 
to  the  Romans.  There  are  four  principal 
aprings  at  Mont  d'Or,  the  temperature  of 
three  of  which  are  decidedly  thermal, 
and  stand  respectively  at  107^,  109^  and 
113^  Fahr. ;  while  the  fourth  is  of  the 
low  temperature  of  58^  Fafar.  An  analy- 
sis of  one  of  these  springs  gives. 

Free  carbonic  acid,  190  giii. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  189 

Sulphate  of  soda,   57  « 

Muriate  of  soda,  145 

Alumine,   63  « 

Carbonate  of  lime,  116 

Oxide  of  iron,   11 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ....  38 

Total,  748 

There  are  seven  sprinffsat  Vichi,  ranipng 
in  temperature  from  to  119^  ^dir. 
The  proportions  of  the  saline  ingredients 
vary  m  each.  All  contain,  however,  car- 
bonic acid,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  so- 
da. Of  the  cold  carbonated  waters,  those 
of  SeUz,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  nine  leagues 
nordi-east  of  Strasburj^,  are  the  most  cel- 
ebrated. The  artificial  Seltz  water  is 
made  as  follows : — 

Water,  90  oz. 

Carbonic  acid,  .  .   5  times  the  volume* 
Carbonate  of  soda,  4  grs. 
Muriate  of  soda,  23 
Carbonate  of  }      n  u 
magnesia,  ^ 

The  best  example  of  thitf  class  afforded  by 
the  U.  States  is  found  in  the  Sweet  springs, 
Monroe  county,  Virainia.  The  springs 
rise  on  the  north  side  of  a  laige  moun- 
tain. Their  temperature  is  73P  Fahr. 
The  name  is  calculated  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression  of  their  taste,  which 
is  not  sweet,  but  like  a  solution  of  a 
small  quantity  of  a  calcareous  or  magoe- 
sian  carbonate:  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gives,  however,  the  waters  a  brisk- 
ness productive  of  a  very  different  effect 
on  the  palate  fit)m  what  an  imperfbct 
mixmre  of  die  earths  would  produce. 
Chalybeate  waters  owe  their  characteris- 
tic properties,  both  chemical  and  medici- 
nal, to  an  impregnation  of  iron,  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide,  which  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  carbonic  acid.  They  are  limpid, 
inodorous,  and  have  a  peculiar  styptic 
taste.  Exposed  to  the  air,  they  become 
covered  with  an  iridescent  pellicle,  and  a 
quantity  of  ochrey  matter  subsides,  the 
water  at  the  same  time  losing  its  taste* 
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The  efFects  of  watm  of  this  class'  are 
ibodified  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  excess,  and  of  saline  ingredients.  One 
of  the  purest  of  the  class  is  that  of  Tun- 
Vridge,  m  England.  The  waters  of  Tun- 
brldge  Wells  are  not  strong,  however, 
with  saline  or  femig^inons  ingredients, 
one  gallon  containing  only  seven  and  a 
half  grains.  They  are  found  particular- 
ly useful  in  dyspepeia,  uterine  debility, 
cutaneous  complaints  and  gravel.  The 
most  noted  chalybeates  in  Europe  are  the 
Spa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  Fyr- 
,  mont,  in  Westphalia.  Spa  is  a  small 
>  town,  situated  in  a  mountainous  district, 
which  forms  part  of  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. It  ia  ten  leagues  from  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  six  from  Lie^,  and  seventy- 
five  from  Paris.  The  edifices  and  places 
of  public  amusement  are  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale.  There  ai«  seven  springs,  of 
which  number  that  of  Pouhon  is  the 
principal.  It  contams,  according  to  Berg- 
mann,  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  the' 
water, 

Ciystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  154  grs. 

Muriate  of  soda,   18  *^ 

Caifoonate  of  iron,  59 

Carbonate  of  lime,  154  *^ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, ....  3^ 

748 

A  hundred  cubic  inches  of  the  water  con- 
tain forty-five  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  acdon  of  these  waters  is 
tonic,  aperient  tad  cooling;  they  strength- 
en muscular  action,  and  are  efficacious  in 
diseases  proceeding  from  weakness  and 
relaxation  of  the  tissues.  Pyrmont  is 
situated  near  the  river  Weser,  four  leagues 
from  Hamelet,  in  Westphalia.  It  has  six 
principal  sprinjra,  all  of  the  temperature 
of  55^  Fahr.  The  Pyrmont  springs  con- 
tain, in  one  hundred  pounds  ox  the  water. 

Crystallized  muriate  of  soda,  122  grs; 
Muriate  of  magnesia,  ....  134 
Crystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  547  ^ 

Carbonate  of  uon,  105i 

Carbonate  of  lime,   3481 

CarfK>nate  of  magnesia,  .  .  .  339 
Resinous  princi[^s,  .....    9  *^ 

1605i 

One  hundred  pounds  of  this  water  contain 
fifteen  hundred  grains  of  carbonic  acid. 
It  b  said  to  be  eminently  tmiic  In  the 
U.  States  there  are.  a  great  number  of 
chalybeate  springs;  the  most  noted  of 
which  are  those  of  Ballston.  Indeed,  the 
waters  of  Saratoga  might  be  included 


within  this  class,  since  they  contain 
more  or  less  cari)onate  of  iron ;  but  we 
shall  prefer,  in  consequence  of  their  pre- 
ponderance in  saline  ingredients,  to  treat 
of  them  under  the  s«ine  class.  The 
spnngs  of  Ballston  are  numerous,  and 
present  some  difierences  in  the  nature 
and  proportion  of  theur  saline  ingredients. 
The  water  of  the  Sans  Souci  sfring  is 
sparkling  and  acidulous,  and  its  taste 
highly  chalybeate  and  somewhat  saline. 
Its  temperature  b  50^  Fahr.  One  gallon 
of  the  water  is  stated  by  doctor  Steel  to 
contain 

Muriate  of  soda,  14a733  gra. 

Bi-carii)ooate  of  soda, .  .  .  IS&GGO 
Bi-rart>onate  of  magnesia,  39.100  *^ 
Carbonate  of  time,  ....  43407  ^ 
Cariixmate  of  iron,  ....     5J9Q0  ^ 
Hydriodate  of  soda, ....  1.300 
Sflex,   1.000 

947.150 

These  waters,  if  drunk  in  large  quanti- 
ties, or  taken  by  persons  whose  stomadis 
are  rather  irritable,  operate  as  an  aperi- 
ent, and.  at  the  same  time,  have  a  powerful 
efiect  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  or  eminent 
service  in  all  those  chronic  afiections  in 
which  chalybeate  medicines  are  employ- 
ed. The  following  sprinsB  at  Saratoga, 
viz.  die  Flat  Rock,  Columbian,  Uifffa 
Rock,  and  Ellis'iB  springs,  differ  but  littte, 
except  in  containing  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  fix>m  the  Ballston  Spa.  Next  to  the 
springs  just  mentioned  deserves  to  be  no-' 
ticed  the  Bedford  sprinfM,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  are  situated  in  Bedford  coun^ 
^,  195  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  93i 
irom  Pittsburgh.  One  gallon  of  the  water 
contains,  according  to  £)cU>r  Chnich, 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  ....  80  gt«L 

Sulpdiate  of  lime,   14i 

Muriate  of  soda,   10  * 

Muriate  of  lime,  ,    3  *^ 

Carbonate  of  iron,   5 

Carbonate  of  lime,   8  « 

ISOi 

CariKmic  acid  gas,  seventy-four  cubic 
inches.  Temperature'  of  tlie  water,  55^ 
Fahr.  It  contains  less  free  carbonic  acid 
than  the  New  York  s^mngs,  and  on  this 
account  is  less  immediately  exhilarating ; 
but  it  is  also  less  stimulating,  and  not  so 
liable  to  aflect  the  head  as  the  latter.  As 
a  saline  chalybeate,  it  contains  less  com- 
mon salt  than  these,  but  has,  ia  return,  a 
decided  imprefifnation  with  Epsom  salt, 
by  which  it  is  better  fitted  to  act  en  tlit 
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kidneys  and  boweb,  and  with  leas  heat 
and  irritation.  WHhin  a  moderate  day's 
ride  of  Bedford,  at  Bath,  in  Berkeley  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  occurs  another  chalybeate  of 
■erne  celeMty  :  alao  within  four  miles  of 
Pinsburgh,  there  exists  a  spring  of  this 
ehsB,  though  it  emits  an  odor  of  sulphur- 
eted  hydro^n.  The  York  springs^  in 
Pennsylvania,  106  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, the  Yellow  springs,  and  the  Brandy- 
wine  springs,  have  hitherto  attracted  many 
visitora,  especially  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  The  most  noted  chalybeate 
m  Ohio  is  the  Yellou^  svring,  in  Green 
county,  sixty-four  miles  trom  Cincinnati, 
and  two  from  the  falls  of  the  Linle  Mi- 
ami. It  is  a  copious  vein,  which  bursts 
from  a  fisstm  in«the  silicious  limestone 
rock,  and  is.  at  the  distance  of  a/ew  rods, 
precipitated  into  a  ravine  more  than  100 
net  deep.  The.  water  is  transparent,  and 
has  the  temperature  of  52°  Fahr.  It  de- 
posits, as  it  runs,  a  copious  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  iron.  Its  taste  is  that  or  a  slight 
cfaalybrate ;  and  the  examinations  which  . 
have  been  made,  indicate  it  to  contain  a 
portion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  It  has  been  used  with 
advantage  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  and 
debility. — Under  the  saline  class  are  com- 
prised thoee  mineral  waters  in  which 
there  are  neutral  salts  enough  ta  produce 
a  inari[ed,  and  generally  purgative  opera- 
tion. The  sahs  most  usuallv  present  are 
the  snlphates,  muriates  and  carbonates: 
sueh  as  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  ana 
soda,  muriates  and  carbonates  of  soda 
and  lime.  The  proportion  of  gaseous 
matter  is  seldom  large.  When  there  is 
a  considerable  addition  of  carbonic  acid 
in  these  waters,  they  become  more  grate- 
fid  to  the  taste,  and  sit  easier  on  the 
stomach.  With  an  imprecation  of  iron, 
they  acquire  tonic  ana  stimulating  pow- 
ers, and  are  used  with  other  views  than 
merely  to  their  purgative  operation.  Of 
the  thermal  saline  waters,  tne  most  cele- 
brated are  those  of  PloniihrSf  Bmtrhon- 
ifmof,  in  France ;  of  Carlthad  and  Ten- 
HtZy  m  Germany;  of  Lueca  and  St. 
iAition,  In  Italv.  Plombi^res,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vosges,  nine^^  leagues 
from  Parifl^  owes  its  conveniences  to 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  The  tempe- 
nture  of  its  springs  varies  fix>m  9(P  to 
144^  Fahr.  A  pint  of  the  water  contains 

CaiixMiailiB  of  soda,  .'3}  grains. 

Sal|AalB  of  soda,  2^ 

Muriate  of  soda,  ]| 

Sitei,  IJ  « 

8* 


"Caibonate  of  lime,   J  grain. 

Animal  matter,  1} 

The  waters  of  Bourbon-Lancy  are  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  Franise,  as  the 
means  by  which  Catharine  de  Medicia, 
wife  of  Henry  II,  was  cured  of  her  steril- 
ity. She  made  use  of  them,  agreeably  to 
the  advice  of  her  physician,  Feme!,  as 
drink,  and  by  way  of  bath.  She  had, 
afler  this  visit,  in  due  time  and  series,  her 
three  children,  Henry,  Charles  and  Fran- 
cis, all  three  kings  of  France  in  succession. 
From  gratitude  to  her  physician,  she  pre- 
sented him,  on  the  birth  of  each  son, 
10,000  crowns.  The  efficacy  of  these 
waters  is  cbieflv  due  to  their  elevated 
temperature. — ^Bohemia  abounds  in  min- 
eral waters.  The  most  distinguished  are 
those  of  Carlsbad.  The  most  important 
of  the  springs  at  this  pli^^  arises  with 
great  vehemence,  and  in  a  most  copious 
stream,  intolerably  hot  to  the  touch,  and 
boiling  up  with  violence.  Its  temperature 
is  invariably  165«»  Fahr.  The  analysis  of 
Berzelius  shows  the  water  of  this  qiring 
to  contain 

Sulphate  of  soda,   2.58714 

Carbonate  of  soda,   1.25200 

Muriate  of  soda,.  ........  1.04893 

Carbonate  of  lime,  0^1219 

Fluate  of  lime,  .........  0.00331 

Phosphate  of  lime,   0.00019* 

Carbonate  of  strontites^  •  .  .  .*  0.00097 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  ....  0.18221 

Phosphate  of  alumina,   0.00034 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  ...  a  trace, 
Silex,   0.07504 

5.46232 

The  Teplitz  waters,  thouffh  less  effica- 
cious than  those  of  Carlsbaa,  enjoy  consid- 
erable reputation.  Their  temperature  is 
117^  Fahr.  The  thermal  waters  of  St 
Julian  springs  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  saline  ingredients;  and  their  easy  ac- 
cess attracts  a  large  company  of  Italians 
and  strangers.  The  thermal  saline  sprinss, 
called  the  Warm  ^pringB  of  North  Caroli- 
na, deserve  a  notice  in  this  pkce.  The 
water  is  limpid,  and  gives  out  freelv  a  gas, 
which  is  believed  to  be  nitsogen.  It  con- 
tains muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sul-. 
phf^tes  of  magnesia  and  lime.  It  can  be 
regarded  as  little  else  than  a  diluent,  though 
after  several  days  drinking,  it  is  said  to 
produce  a  cathartic  effect.  Chronic  rheu- 
matism and  paralysis  are  among  the  dis- 
eases cured  by  drinking  the  water,  and  * 
bathinff  in  it  -  The  most  noted  cold  saline 
mineral  waters  in  Europe  are  tiboseof 
£peom  and  Cheltenham,  in  En{^and,and 
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Seidlitz  and  SeidachfitZy  in  Bobqmia.  At 
Cheltenham,  there  are  six  different  springs. 
A  wine  gallon  of  the  water  contains  480 
grains  bf  sulphate  of  soda,  40  grains  of 
muriate  of  soda,  with  some  muriate  of 
lime,  and  muriate  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen.  One  of  the  springs  has  an  im- 
pregnation of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Of 
the  Seidlitz  waters,  a  more  copious  notice 
must  be  taken.   The  strongest  of  the  sim- 

§le  saline  springs  is  that  of  the  viUage  of 
^idlitz,  in  Bohemia,  nine  mUes  from 
Prague.   Five  pints  of  its  water  contain 

Resinous  matter,  3}  grains. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, ...  6} 
Sulphate  of  magnesia, .  .  1410  <^ 

Sulphate  of  soda,  34U 

Sulphate  of  lime,  26  « 

Caiiwnate  of  lime,  19 

Carbonic  acid,'  6 

The  Seidlitz  water  is  generally  converted 
into  a  tepid  tempenSure  before  being 
drunk.  The  following  is  the  formula  for 
preparing  artificial  Seidlitz  waters: — 

Pure  water,   .  .  .  20  ounces. 
^  CariM>nic  acid,  .  .  3  times  this  volume. 

Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia,  144  grams. 

Muriate  of  mag- 
nesia,  18  grains. 

The  mixtures  sold  in  the  shops  under  the 
title  of  SetdUiz  powdtr$  have  no  resem- 
blance in  composition  to  the  real  salts  of 
that  name.  The  powders  prepared  bv 
the  apothecary  are  one  set  of  tartaric  acid, 
the  other  of  the  bi-carix)nate  of  soda, 
which,  when  added  together  in  solution 
in  water,  form  a  tartrate  of  soda,  with  a 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
patent  ixidUtz  powders,  as  they  are  called, 
consist  of  two  different  powders.  The 
one  contained  in  the  white  paper  consists 
of  two  drachms  of  tartarizea  s6da,  and 
two  scruples  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  that  in 
the  blue  paper  of  thir^-five  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Of  the  saline  mineral  springs 
of  the  U.  States,  those  of  Saratoga  are  by 
far  the  most  celebrated.  The  Conirress 
spring  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
sar^ga  waters.  One  gallon  from  this 
spring,  according  to  doctor  Steel,  contains 

Muriate  of  soda,   385.0  grains. 

Hvdriodate  of  soda,  ....  3.5 
Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  .  .  .  8.982 
Bi-caibonate  of  magnesia,  95.788 

Carbonate  of  iron,   5.075  ^ 

Silex,  •  .  1.5  « 

Hydrobromate  of  potash,  a  trace.  . 

m845~ 


Carbonic  acid,.  .  •  .  311  cuUci 
Atmospheric  air,  ....  7     «  •* 
Gaseous  contents,  318 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  spring 
have  acquired  for  it  a  reputadon  abroad 
to  which  no  other  fountain  in  the  U.  States 
has  yet  attained ;  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, from  the  active  ingredients  which 
enter  into  its  composition,  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  retain  the  ascendency*  Such  m 
its  rare  and  peculiar  qualities,  that,  while 
it  operates  as  an  active  and  efficient  med- 
icine, it  possesses  the  properties  of  an 
agreeable  and  dellffhtful  beverage ;  and  it 
is  daily  sought  after  and  drunk  Uy  all 
cUisses  of  people  simply  to  gratify  the  pal- 
ate, or  to  allay  the  uiu^t;  and  althou|^ 
in  this  way,  it  is  frequendy  taken  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  produce  its  most  active 
effects  upon  the  bowels,  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  known  to  be  attended  with  any  un- 
pleasant consequences,  but  is  alwavs  con- 
sidered, by  those  who  thus  use  it,  as  mvigo- 
rating  and  healthy.  The  Harodshwrg  and 
GrmviUe  9pring$^  of  Kentucky,  are  muck 
resorted  to.  .  The  water  holds  in  solution 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  car- 
bonates of  magnesia  and  iron,  and  sul- 
phate of  iron.  In  taste,  it  rambles  a 
weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts,  with  a 
slight  chalybeate  impregnation.  Su^Wa- 
<er  exceeds  all  othera  in  the  extent  of  its 
saline  impregnation.  On  an  average— 
ioT  there  is  a  diflference,  in  this  respect,  in 
various  latitudes — the  quantity  of  saline 
niatter'  app^uB  to  be  cixMit  one  twenty- 
ninth,  of  which,  from  the  experiments  of 
Bergmann  and  Lavoisier,  there  are  about 
twenty  muriate  of  soda,  five  muriate  of 
magnesia,  three  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 
soda,  and  one  sulpnate  of  lime.  An  anal- 
ysis of  doctor  Murray  gives,  out  of  10,000 
parts  of  water  obtained  from  the  fHth  of 
Forth,  220.01  parts  of  common  salt,  33.16 
sulphate  of  soda,  42.06  muriate  of  magne- 
sia, and  7.84  miuiate  of  lime.  Sea-water 
also  contains  potash  and  small  quantities 
of  bydriodicandhydrobromicacids.  Sea- 
water  is  used  medicinally,  either  as  an 
aperient  or  an  alterative.  The  watcn 
of  the  Dead  sea,  according  to  doctor  Mar- 
cet,  contain,  in  100  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime,   0.054  graiu. 

Muriate  of  soda,  .  .  ;  .  .  10.676 

Muriate  of  lime,  a800 

Muriate  of  magnesia,  .  .10.100  « 

Water  CsMEifTS.  (See  Cwioilf.) 
Water,  Holt.    (See  Hiibf  Water.) 
Water-Cress  (nfymMum  natha^ 
Mm);  a  cruciferous  plant,  said  to  be  fimnd 
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in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  grows  on  the 

m&rgiii  of  clear  streams,  or  even  partly 
immersed  in  the  water.  The  stem  is  de- 
cumbent at  the  base,  upright,  and  some- 
what branching  above,  and  a  foot  or  more 
in  len^.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes  more  or  less 
sinuate  on  the  margin,  and  the  terminal 
one  always  largest.  The  flowers  are 
tmaU  and  white.  The  plant  is  employed 
in  medicine,  as  an  antiscorbutic.  Great 
quantities  *are  also  consumed  as  salad  'in 
raris,  and  other  cities  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  many  places.  In  the 
bod  of  a  clear  stream,  the  plants  are  in- 
setted in  rows  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent; and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take 
up/ind  replant  occasionally,  to  Keep  them 
me  from  mud,  or  any  accumulation  of 
ibieign  matter,  and  to  see  that  other  plants 
do  not  find  then:  way  into  the  plantation. 
In  die  U.  States,  the  cardounine  PenntyU 
tonka  takes  the  place  of  the  water-cress, 
resembles  it  in  appearance,  grows  in  like 
ntuatione.  and  possesses  similar  proper- 
ties; but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  ever 
employed  for  the  table. 

Water-Lilt  (np^phta) ;  a  beautiful 
genus  of  aquatic  plants,  the  gi^eatest  orna- 
ment of  our  lakes  and  slow-moving  waters. 
Their  roots  are  large  and  fleshy,  often 
creepinghorizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  The  leaves  are  rounded  and  heart- 
shaped,  supported  on  a  stalk  so  long  as  to 
permit  them  to  float  on  the  surface.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  contain  numerous 
petals,  so  as  to  appear  double.  In  the 
mornings  they  raise  themselves  out  of  the 
water  to  expand,  and  close  asiun,  repos- 
ing upon  the  surface,  in  the  a&moon.  In 
the  species  which  inhabits  the  U.  States, 
the  nowers  are  brilliant  white,  sometimes 
with  a  tince  of  red,  and  difiuse  a  most 
delightful  fragrance.  The  celebrated  lotus 
(qi  V.)  of  Egypt  (A*,  lotus)  has  flowers  of  a 
pink  color,  and  the  margin  of  the  leaves 
toothed.  It  grows  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  Cairo,  at  the 
time  they  are  under  water.  The  roots 
are  oblong,  tuberous,  as  large  as  an  e^g, 
Uackish  externally,  and  yellow  within, 
and  are  eaten  cooked  in  various  manners. 
The  seeds  are  also  used  in  some  districts 
to  make  a  sort  of  bread.  This  custom 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  The- 
ophrastus. — ^The  yellow  water-'lilies  are 
now  separated  fcom  the  genus,  under  the 
name  of  nwohar.  They  are  much  less  or- 
namental tnan  the  precedmg,  and  differ 
enentially  in  the  form  of  the  flower. 

Watsk-Melok.  (See  Mehn,) 


—WATERLOO.  M 

Water-Snake.  (See  SerpenL) 
WATERFORn;  a  city  ana  seaport  of 
Ireland,  and  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Waterfi>rd,  on  the  river  Suir.  This  city 
employs  manv  vessels  in  the  Newfound- 
land trade,  whence  thev  sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  return  vrith  the  productions 
of  these  islands.  The  harbor  is  deep  and 
spacious,  and  protected  by  a  fort.  The 

auay,  about  halt  a  mile  long,  is  considered 
le  most  beautiful  in  Europe^  A  fine 
wooden  bridge  has  been  erected  here,  to 
facilitate  communication  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Wexford  and  Kilkeniiv.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Waterford,  including  the  sub- 
urbs, is  28,677,  which  b  some  thousands 
less  than  it  was  estimated  nearly  forty 
years  aco.  Ninety-four  miles  south-west 
of  Dublin.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832, 
it  is  entitled  to  return  two  members  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  to  which  it  previous- 
ly returned  but  one. 
WATERLANnERS.  (Soc  AnobapHsts,) 
Waterloo;  a  Belgic  village,  on  the 
road  from  Cbarleroi  to  Brussels,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  latter  cit^,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  A  short 
distance  from  this  villace,  occurred,  June 
18, 1815,  the  memoraUe  battle  to  which 
Wellington  gave  the  name  of  his  head- 
quarters, Waterloo ;  Blficher  that  of  the 
turning  point  of  the  contest,  Bdle  AUiance ; 
and  the  French  that  of  the  chief  point  of 
their  attack,  St.  Jea$u  After  the  engage- 
ment at  Quatre  Bras  (q.  v.),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  battle  of  Llgny,  Welling- 
ton had  retired  to  the  forest  of  Soignies, 
and,  June  17,  occupied  an  advantageous 
position  on  the  heights  extending  firom 
the  little  town  of  Braine  la  Lend  to  Ohain. 
BIticher  having  promised  to  support  him 
with^  all  his  army,  he  here  resolved  to  . 
risk  a  battle.  The  British  army  was  di- 
vided into  two  lines.  The  right  of  the 
first  line  consisted  of  the  second  and 
fourth  English  divisions,  the  third  and 
fflxth  Hanoverians,  and  the  first  corps  of 
Belgians,  under  lord  Hill.  The  centre 
was  composed  of  the  corps  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  Brunswickers  and 
troops  of^assau,  having  the  guards,  under 

Seneral  Cocke,  on  the  right,  and  the 
ivision  of  general  Alten  on  the '  left. 
The  left  vring  Consisted  of  the  divisions 
of  Picton,  I^unbert  and  Kempt.  The 
second  line  was,  in  most  instances,  formed 
of  the  troops  deemed  least  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, or  which  had  suffered  too  severely, 
in  the  action  of  the  seventeenth,  to  be 
affain  exposed  until  necessary.  It  was 
placed  behind  the  decUvity  of  the  heights 
to  the  rear,  in  order  to  be  sheltered  m>m 
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the  cannonade,  but  ^stained  much  loss 
from  shells,  during  the  action.  The 
cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  and  dis- 
tributed all  along  the  line,  but  chiefly 
posted  on  the  left  of  the  centre,  to  the 
east  of  tfie  Charleroi  causeway.  .The 
farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  in  the 
front  of  the  centre,  was  garrisoned ;  but 
there  was  not  time  to  prepare  it  efllectually 
fbr  defence.  The  villa,  gardens  and 
farm-yard  of  Hougomont  formed  a  strong 
-advanced  post  towards  the  centre  of  the 
right.  The  whole  British  position  formed 
a  sort  of  curve,  the  centre  of  which  was 
nearest  to  the  enemv,  and  the  extremities, 
particulariy  the  right,  drawn  considera- 
bly backward.  Napoleon  had  bivouacked 
a  cannon-shot  from  the  British  camp,  on 
the  eminence  of  Belle 'Alliance.  His 
.  army  consisted  of  three  corps  of  infantry, 
two  of  jcavalry,  and  all  the  guards.  It 
might  contain  about  90,000  soldien.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  Endish 
and  Dutch  forces  (prince  Frederic  of  the 
Netherlands  having  remained  at  Hall 
with  19,000  men)  amounted  to  about 
60,000  men.  According  to  Gour^ud's 
account,  Napoleon's  design  was  to  oreak 
the  centre  of  the  English,  and  cut  off  their 
retreat,  but  in  all  events  to  separate  them 
from  the  Prussians.  The  batde  began 
about  noon,  June  18,  by  an  attack  of  the 
second  French  battalion  on  the  advanced 
post  of  Hougomont  The  wood,  defend- 
ed by  the  troops  of  Nassau,  was  taken  by 
the  French,  but  the  house,  garden  and 
ftrm-offices  were  maintained  by  the 
English  guards.  About  two  o'clock,  four 
columns  of  French  infantry  advanced 
from  Belle  Alliance,  against  the  British 
centre.  The  cavalry  supported  them, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  British  cavalry, 
while  the  m^try,  who  had  forced  their 
way  to  the  centre  of  the  British  position, 
were  attacked  by  a  brigade  brought  up 
from  the  second  line  by  general  Picton, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  brigade  of 
heavy  English  cavalrv  charged  them  in 
flank.  The  French  columns  were  broken, 
with  great  slaughter,  and  more  than  2000 
men  made  prisoners.  About  this  periocL 
the  French  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  retained 
it  fbr  some  time,  but  were  at  last  driven 
out  by  shells.  Shortly  .after,  a  general 
attack  of  the  French  cavalry  was  made 
on  the  squares,  chiefly  towards  the  centre 

*  According  to  Gourgaad.  Napoleon'i  army 
•movntod  to  not  nore  than  67,000  men  and  240 
pteew  of  artUlerj.  M anhal  Grouchy  marched, 
on  the  feventeenth,  upon  Wavre,  with  35^ 
mm  and  no  pieces  of  anUleiy. 


of  the  British  ru^t.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
tinued fire  of  thuty  pieces  of  artillery, 
thev  compelled  the  artillery-men  to  retire 
within  the  squares.  The  cuirassiers  con- 
tinued their  onset,  and  rode  up  to  the 
squares,  in  the  confidence  of  sweeping 
them  away  before  their  charge :  but  they 
were  driven  back  by  the  dreadful  fire  of 
the  British  in&ntry.  Enraged  at  the 
small  success  of  his  exertions,  Napoleon 
now  threw  his  cuirassierB  on  the  Eng- 
lish line,  between  two  ekauasiet.  They 
broke  through  between  the  squares  but 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  cavalry.  During  the 
battle,  several  French  batteries  were  sta- 
tioned only  a  few  hundred  paces  in  fix>nt 
of  the  English,  and  did  great  execution. 
At  five  o^clock,  the  repeated  attaeks 
of  superior  numbers  had  already  weak- 
ened the  English,  and  the  victory  began 
to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  French.  At 
this  juncture,  the  van  of  the  fourth  Fnis- 
nan  oattalion  (which  the  French  thought, 
at  first,  to  be  the  corps  of  Grouchy),  imder 
the  conmiand  of  general  BiUow,  showed 
itself  in  front  of  the  forest  of  Frichemont, 
on  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  ene- 
my. The  battalion  had  Idl  Wavre  (q.  v.) 
the  same  mommg,  and,  animated  by  the 
presence  of  prince  BIticher,  had  overcome 
all  the  obstacles  of  the  march.  The  sixth 
French  corps,  hitherto^iatationed  as  the  re- 
serve of  the  right  win^,  was  immediately 
opposed  to  the  Prussians,  and  a  bloody 
fignt  ensued.  It  was  six  o'clock  when  this 
took  place.  Napoleon,  meanwhile,  when 
he  perceived  the  attack  of  the  Prussianfl^ 
instead  of  diminishing  his  attacks  on 
the  British  line,  resolv^  to  assail  it  vrith 
all  his  forces.  The  second  French  corps, 
all  the  cavalry,  and  all  the  guards,  there- 
fore, put  themselves  in  motion.  Welling- 
ton quietlV  awaited  their  approach,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  dense  columns  had  arrived 
within  a  short  distance,  he  opened  on 
them  so  murderous  afire  diat  they  stopped, 
and  were'  compelled  to  fire  m  return. 
The  right  wing  of  the  French  had  also 
advanced  at  the  same  time  with  the  cen- 
tre, liad  driven  the  Nassau  soldiers  from 
Papelotte,  and  attacked  the  Prussians  in 
Fnchemont  This  movement  destroyed, 
for  a  moment,  the  connexion  of  the  FVus- 
sians  with  the  English  left  wing,  and 
made  the  situation  of  affiiirs,  at  this  jtmc- 
ture,  critical.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  the  first  bri^e  of  the  first  Prusmaa 
battalion,  under  ^neral  Ziethen,  decided 
the  battle.  Theu-  arrival  had  been  de- 
layed by  a  neceasaiy  chance  in  their 
march  and  by  the  bsdnes  of  the  roadsL 
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Umbb  brave  soldiera  Immediately  sepa- 
nled  the  abcth  Ffench  corps  from  the 
rait  of  the  anny,  and^  by  means  of  twen- 
ty-fi>ur  cannon  brought  to  bear  on  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  put  them  to  flight 
At  the  same  moment,  the  English  cavalry 
bad  oveftfarown  and  disponed,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  the  infantry  stationed  at 
La  Have.  These  troops  became  mingled, 
at  fieUe  Alliance,  with  those  who  were 
poisoed  by  the  first  Prussian  corps ;  and 
thus  their  defeat  became  complete.  The 
English  and  Prussians  followed  hotly, 
and  kept  up  a  continued  fire.   The  dis- 
order of  the  French  now  exceeded  all 
that  had  been  hitherto  wimessed.  Obe- 
dience and  order  had  ceased;  infantir 
aod  cavalry,  generals  and  servants,  sof- 
dien  and  officers,  were  mingled  in  wild 
esnfiision;  evel^  onoMKinsulted  only  his 
own  preservation.   All  the  artillery  and 
baggage  were  abandoned.   The  disorder 
fioaBy  increased  to  an  incredible  degree, 
irfaen  Planchenoit  was  taken  by  the  com- 
bfaied  exertions  of  Hiller's  brigade  and  a 
pan  of  the  second  battalion.   At  Belle 
Alliance,  the  victorious  generals  met 
Prince  BUcher  now  ordered  a  pursuit  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Prusdans,  with  all  the 
diaposable  troops,  under  general  count 
Goeiaenau's  personal  direction.    In  Je- 
mappes,  which  was  taken  by  a  sudden 
attack,  the  travelling  carriage  of  Napo- 
leon, with  his  jewels,  his  plate,  and  otner 
valuables,  as  well  as  many  military  chests, 
and  the  rest  of  the  baggage  of  the  French 
VDiy^  fell  imo  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
£pwards  of  200  cannon,  two  eagles,  and 
6000  prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of  this 
victory.  The  whole  French  army  was 
dHpersed  and  disabled.    The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  35,000. 
Tbe  English  army  lost,  on  the  ei^teenth, 
in  killed,  two  generals,  179  ofiSeers,  and 
9342  privates,  and,  including  the  wounded 
(among  whom  were  five  generals  and 
W  officers),  about  10,580  men.  The 
Butch  lost,  on  this  day,  2000  men.  The 
los  of  the  Prussian  army  amounted  to 
W  officers  and  6984  men.  Napoleon 
IwRened  to  Paris.   Grouchy,  however, 
jetunied  through  Narour  (which  the  al- 
Jjwhad  not  occupied,  and  where  the 
"Wsians  attacked  him  with  a  loss  of 
WOO  men)  to  Laon,  by  the  road  through 
'K^thel.  General  Clourgaud,  in  his  Cam" 
de  1815,  attributes  the  loss  of  the 
mle  to  the  faults  committed  by  marshal 
"cy.  But  the  ex-prefect  Gamot  has  jus- 
ted the  marshal  ny  printing  the  original 
^|den,  which  did  not  allow  Ney  to  act 
^^t^KTwiae.  It  is  nevertheleas  true,  that 


Ney  caused  th%  cavaliy  to  advance  too  for. 
Marchand  has  also  refuted  Gourgaud's 
account  Napoleon  himself  gives  two 
reasons  for  the  loss  of  the  batde :  1.  llie 
non-arrival  of  Grouchy  (but  Grouchy  did 
not  receive,  till  seven  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth,  the  connmand^ 
pren  by  Napoleon  in  the  forenoon,  to 
join  the  right  wing  of  the  French)  f  3. 
the  attack  of  the  mounted  grenadiers  and 
the  reserved  cavalry  without  his  conunand 
and  knowledge.  Nfapoleon,  as  he  says 
himself  was  in  mat  personal  danger. 
When  the  English,  towards  the  end  of 
the  battle,  became  the  assailants,  a  portkm 
of  their  cavalry  and  sharp-shootere  came 
near  the  place  where  Napoleon  was. 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalk)n, 
and  resolved  to  attack  and  die ;  but  Soult 
seized  his  horse's  reins,  and  exclaimed. 
**'They  will  take  you  prisoner,  aire,  and 
not  kill  you."  He,  with  generals  Drouot, 
Bertrand  and  Gourgaud,  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  emperor  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Napoleon,  however,  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  both  befbre  and  after  his  ar- 
rival at  St  Helena,  J'ourm  du 
Waterho/*  A  graphic  description  of  the 
battle  has  been  given  by  sir  Waher  Scott, 
In  his  Paul's  L^rs  to  his  Kinsfolk. 

Waterloo,  Anthony,  a  painter  and 
engraver  of  the  school,  was  bom  ill 
Utrecht  (according  to  some,  in  Amster- 
dam\,  in  1618.  His  paintings  ere  con*- 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  scenery  around 
Utrecht  Weeninx  painted  the  men  and 
animals  in  his  landscapes.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  of  want  in  an  hospital. 

Waterspout.   (See  fFhnitrind.) 

Waterville;  a  flourishing  post-town 
In  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  Kennebec,  eighteen 
miles  nortli  by  east  fiom  Augusta.  The 
principal  village  is  finely  situated  at  the 
head  of  boat  navigation,  and  has  consid- 
erable trade.  The  township  is  muck 
intersected  by  streams  affi)rding  excellent 
mill  seats,  and  has  a  fenile  soil.  Popula- 
tion in  1890,  2316.  Here  is  a  college 
under  the  direction  of  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination. It  was  founded  in  1820.  It 
had,  in  1831,  five  instructors,  45  studentSi 
a  college  library  of  1800  volumes,  and  stu- 
dents' libraries,  600  volumes.  The  com^ 
meneement  is  the  last  Wednesday  in  July. 

Watlinostreet  ;  one  of  the  Roman 
military  roads  made  in  Britain,  while  iu 
possession  of  the  Romans,  runiiing  fi;om 
Dover  by  St.  Alban's,  Dunstable,  Tow- 
cester,  Atterston  and  Sbrewsbuiy,  and 
ending  at  Cardigan,  in  Wales. 

Watsou ,  Richard ;  an  English  prelate. 
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born  at  the  Tilkge  of  Heyenhain,  in 
Westmoreland,  in  1737.  His  father  was 
a  eleigyman,  and  master  of  a  free  (gram- 
mar school,  where  the  son  received  his 
early  education.  In  1754,  he  became  a 
sizar  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  intense  ap- 
plication to  stud^,  kod  for  the  singularity 
of  his  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  coarse, 
mottled  Westmoreland  coat,  and  blue 
yam  stockinffs.  He  regularly  took  his 
degrees,  and  became  a  college  tutor,  and, 
in  1760,  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1764, 
he  was  elected  professor  or  chemistiy, 
when  he  first  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  that  science,  and  with  great  sue* 
cess,  as  appears  from  the  five  vdumes  of 
Chemical  Essays  which  he  subsequently 

£iblisbed.  On  the  death  of  doctor 
utherfoith,  in  1771,  he  succeeded  him  as 
regius  professor  of  divinity.  He  early 
d&inguished  himself  by  a  display  of  his 
political  opinions,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  univenity,  on  the  anniversaiy 
of  the  revolution,  which  was  printed 
under  the  title  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Revolution  vindicated.  This  discourse 
excited  a  degree  of  public  attention  only 
exceeded  by  Hoadly's  celebrated  sermon 
on  tiie  Kingdom  of  Christ  A  short  time 
previous  to  this  exhibition  of  his  politics, 
doctor  Watson  appeared  as  the  opponent 
<^  Gibbon,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  series 
of  letters,  entitied  an  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity. The  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Rutiand  wail  exerted  to  obtain  his  pro- 
motion to  the  see  of  Llandafi^,  where  he 
succeeded  bishop  Barrington,  in  1782 ;  and 
he  was  permitted  to  hold,  at  the  same 
time,  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  his  pro- 
fesBorsbip,  and  other  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments. Shortly  after,  he  addressed  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  letter  con-, 
taining  a  project  fer  equalizmg  the  value 
of  church  benefices.  In  1785,  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  collection  of  Theological 
Tracts,  selected  firom  various  authors, 
with  additions,  in  6  vols.,  8vo.  The  fol- 
lowing^ year,  he  received  a  large  addition 
to  his  mcome  by  the  bequest  of  a  valua- 
ble estate  from  Mr.  Luther  of  Ongar,  in 
Essex,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at 
Cambridge.  During  the  illness  of  the 
ifUng,  in  1788,  bishoo  Watson,  in  a  speech 
m  the  house  of  loros,  strongly  defended 
the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the 
regency,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Mr.  Pitt  In  1796,  the 
bishop  appeared  a  sedond  time  as  the 
defender  of  revealed  reU^on,  in  bis 
Apology  fer  'the  Bible,  desiimed  as  an 
answer  to  Paine's  Age  of  fieaaon.  In 


1798,  he  published  an  Address  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  danger 
which  threatened  that  country,  finom  die 
influence  of  those  principles  which  had 
occasioned  the  revolution  in  France. 
Gilbert  WakefieVl*  having  published  a 
reply  to  this  address,  was  prosecuted  fer 
sedition,  and  sentenced  to  imprisoimaent ; 
but  in  the  proceedings  against  him,  bishop 
Watson  took  no  part  whatsoever.  He 
always  continued  to  be  the  advocate  for 
liberality,  both  in  politics  and  religion; 
but  his  feoTB  firom  the  asoesdency  of 
French  principles  were  strongly  expressed 
in  a  publication  under  the  title  of  the 
Substance  of  a  Speech  intended  to  have 
been  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
November  23,  ]80a  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  retirement  aft 
Calgarth  park,  situated  near  the  lakes  of 
his  native  county,  where  he  amused 
himself  with  making  extensive  plantationa 
of  timber-trees.  He  died  at  that  place, 
July  4, 1816.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  published  several  pniers 
in  the  Philosopnical  Transactions ;  Ser- 
mons, and  Theological  Essays ;  and  after 
his  death,  his  autobiographical  memoirs 
were  edited  by  his  son. 

Wats  OH,  Robert,  LL.  D.,  a  native  of 
St  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  studied  at  the 
university  there,  and  afterwards  at  GIaf>- 
gowand  Edinburgh,  adopted  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession,  and  became  a  preacher. 
After  having  delivered  lectures  on  rheto- 
ric and  the  principles  of  composition,  at 
Edinburgh,  he  obtained  the  professonhip 
of  loffic  at  St  Andrew's,  to  which  was 
added,  by  royal  patent,  that  of  rhetoric 
and  the  helles-lettres.  On  the  death  of 
the  prindpid,  doctor  Watson  succeeded 
him,  but  died  in  1780.  He  published 
the  History  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  (2  vols., 
1777),  and  undertook  the  History  of 
Philip  III,  which,  being  left  imperfect  at 
his  death,  was  completed  and  published 
by  doctor  William  Thomson  (1783). 

Watt,  James ;  a  distinguished  cidti- 
vator  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  kin- 
dred arts  and  sciences,  who,  especially 
by  his  improvements  in  the  steam-engine, 
has  gained  a  biffh  degree  of  celebrity. 
He  was  the  son  or  a  tradesnuui,  and  was 
bom  in  1796,  at  Greenock,  in  Scotland. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  occupation  of 
a  mathemati«d  instrument  maker,,  and  in 
that  capacidr  became  attached  »to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  had 
apartmentB,  where  he  resided  till  1763; 
at  which  time,  having  entered  into  the 
married  state,  he  settied  in  burines  for 
himself  in  the  city.   In  1764,  he  oon- 
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Mirod  the  idea  of  unpfOTinij  the  steam-  Vandyck,  whose  style  he  afterwudv 
CBgine;  and;  having  carried  it  into  effect,  ^nore  especially  imitated,  reseCKMl  him 
he  acquired  so  much  reputation  for  entirely  from  the  disadvantagea  which 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  aa  mduced  him  his  early  penury  had  thrown  in  his  way, 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer ;  and  obtained  hmi  a  great  reputation,  par- 
«id  be  was  frequently  emploved  in  ticularly  for  hia  conversational  pieces,  in 
making  surveys  for  canals  and  other  un-  which  his  heads  and  the  attitudes  of  bi9 
daitakmgs.  To  fiicilitate  his  labors,  he  figures  are  highly  admired.  From  Rome 
inreoted  a  new  micrometer,  and  likewise  he  went  to  England ;  but  the  incessant 
a  machine  for  making  drawings  in  per-  application  with  which  he  -devoted  him* 
ipective.  In  1774,  he  quitted  Glasgow  self  t6  his  easel  had  already  begun  to 
to  remove  to  the  vicinity  of  Birminglmm,  make  formidable  inroads  on  a  constitu- 
where  he  entered  into  partnership  with  tion  naturally  weak ;  and,  althouffh  he 
Mr.  Boulton,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  aucceeded  in  returning  to  France,  he  did 
eanied  on  his  improvements  in  the  steam-  not  long  survive,  dying  at  Nogent,  in  the 
engine,  which  he  brought  to  a  high  degree  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  in  1721. 
of  perfection.  {See  SUam,)  Here  he  be-  Wattel.  (See  VaUeL) 
came  associated  with  doctorPriestley,  and  Watts,  Isaac,  an  Enj^fish  non-conform- 
other  philoeophical  experimentalists,  and  ist  divine,  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
aharea  in  the  chemical  researehes  which  learning  andpiety,  was  lK>m  at  South- 
tbey  prosecuted  vrith  so  much  success,  ampton,  in  1674,  after  being  educated 
He  was  admitted  a  feUow  the  royal  soci-  there,  under  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
ely,  to  whose  Transactions  he  contributed  lished  chureh,  removed,  at  the  age  of  siz- 
m  intercstmg  paper,  entitled  Thouffbts  on  teen,  to  an  academy  for  dissenters,  in 
tiie  constituent  Parts  of  Water,  and  of  de-  London.  After  pursuing  his  studies  five 
phlogisticated  Air,  with  an  Account  of  vears  with  great  credit  and  advantage, 
some  Experiments  on  that  Subject ;  and  he  returned  to  Southampton,  and  re- 
nolher,  On  a  new  Method  of  preparing  a  roained  two  years  at  home,  employed  in 
Teit-liquor  to  show  the  Presence  of  the  further  cultivation  of  his  talents.  In 
Acids  and  Alkalies  in  Chemical  Mixtures.  1696,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  su- 
Mr.  Watt  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke  Newiogton,  near 
nei^  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  1806,  he  London,  and,  in  1702,  succeeded  doctor 
received  from  the  universiw  of  Glaraow  Isaac  Cbauncy  (to  whom  he  had  previ- 
tbe  honoraiy  degree  of  LL.  !>.,  as  a  tribute  ousl^  been  assistant)  aa  minister  of  a  dis- 
to  his  merit  as  a  successful  laborer  in  the  sentmg  conffregation  in  the  metropolis, 
cause  of  science.  Various  inventions  of  An  attack  of  fever,  in  1712,  obliged  him 
gnat  practical  utility  originated  from  his.  to  relinquish  for  a  time  his  pastoral  du- 
ingenuity,  among  which  may  be  men-  ties,  when  he  obtained  an  asylum  at  the 
tiMied  a  polygraph,  or  copying  machine,  house  of  sir  T.  Abney,  a  London  akler- 
ffii  deatn  took  place  August  25,  1819.  man  at  Newington ;  and  there  he  resided 
[See  the  article  frattj  in  the  Supplement  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
to  the  Eneydopadia  Briianniea.)  literary  reputation  was  extended  by  nu- 
Watteau,  Antoine ;  a  painter  of  great  merous  works,  not  only  on  subjects  im- 
merit,  talents  and  industry,  bom  in  1684,  mediately  connected  with  his  profession, 
it  Valenciennea  Uia  parents,  whose  but  also  on  several  branches  of  science 
■tnation  ip  life  waa  very  humble,  with  andlettera;  in  conseouence  of  which  he 
difficulty  contrived  to  give  him  the  in-  received  diplomaa  of  D.  D.  from  the  uni- 
ttuctions  of  a  very  inferior  master  in  the  versities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
eoontry,  who  qualified  him  for  the  aitua^  and  was  generally  respected  by  Uie 
tion  of  a  scene-painter  at  the  Parisian  friends  of  learning  and  virtue  of  all  de- 
opera.  The  genius  of  Watteau,  however,  nominations.  He  died  November  25, 
soon  carried  him  beyond  that  lowly  1748.  Among  his  works  are  Lyric 
Miere ;  add  at  length,  without  any  fur-  Poems ;  Psalms  and  Hymns ;  Sermons ; 
toer  aasistance,  he., produced  a  picture  Philosophical  Essays;  a  Discourse  on 
which  gained  the  prize  at  the  academy.  Education ;  an  Elementary  Treatiae  on 
The  king,  whose  notice  his  performance  Astronomy  and  Geography  ;  a  Brief 
had  attracted,  setded  a  pension  on  him,  Scheme  of  Ontology ;  Logic,  and  a  valu- 
Ibrthe  purpose  of  enabhnff  him  to  com-  able  supplement  to  it  entitled  the  Im- 
pleie  he  study  of  the  art  in  Italy.  The  provement  of  the  Mind ;  besides  theologi- 
opportunides  he  enjoyed  at  Rome,  and  cal  tracts,  and  various  controversial  pieeea. 
the  atimate  acquaintance  he  formed  with  (See  Johnson's  Uvea  the  Pod»') 
Mm  of  the  best  vrorks  of  Rubena  and  Wave.  The  common  causa  of  wavaa 
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10  the  fHetion  of  the  wind  upon  the  8ur<- 
&ce  of  the  water.  Little  ridges  or  ele- , 
▼ations  first  appear,  which,  by  continu* 
ance  of  the  force,  mdually  increase,  until 
they  become  roluug  mountains,  where 
the  winds  sweep  over  a  great  extent  of 
water.  In  rounding  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  waves,  or  nther  aswell,  are  met  with 
so  vast  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depres- 
sions occupy  the  extent  of  a  mile.  But 
these  are  not  so  trobblesome  to  ships  as  a 
short  swell  with  more  perpendicular  waves. 
The  slope  in  the  former  is  so  gentle  that 
the  rising  and  felling  are  scarcely  felt, 
while  the  latter,  by  the  sudden  plun^nng 
,  of  the  vessel,  is  often  destruetive.  The 
velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their 
magnitude.  The  large  waves  just  men- 
tioned proceed  at  the  rate  of  feom  thirty 
to  forty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  suppose  that  the  water  itself  ad- 
vances with  the  speed  of  the  wave ;  but^ 
in  feet,  the  form  only  advances :  the  sub- 
stance, with  the  exception  of  a  little 
q)ray,  remains  rising  and  felling,  in  the 
same  place,  with  the  regularity  of  a  pen- 
dulum. When  a  wave,  however,  reaches 
a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  the  water  be- 
comes really  orogreesive ;  because  then, 
as  it  cannot  sink  directly  down,  it  falls  over 
ibrwaid.  No  wave  rises  more  thaa.  ten 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water, 
which,  with  the  ten  feet  of  descent,  ffives 
twenty  feet  fer  the  whole  height  of  the 
wave  above  the  next  depression.  A* wave, 
c6ming  against  any  obstacle,  may  be  dash- 
ed up  to  a  much  greater  elevauon. — For 
the  ^eat  wave,  or  boar,  at  the  mouth  of 
some  rivers,  see  MascareL 

Wavellite;  a  beautiful  mineral, 
named  in  honor  of  doctor  Wavel,  its  dis- 
coverer. It  rarely  occurs  in  distinct  crys- 
tals, which  are  always  smalL  Their  pri- 
mary form  is  the  ri^ht  rhombic  prism, 
whose  lateral  faces  mcline  under  angles 
of  122°  15^  aqd  ST""  45".  Cleavage  t^Ecs 
place  with  ease  parallel  to  this  form,  and 
also  parallel  to  its  longer  diagonal ;  lustre 
of  the  cleavage  planes  intermediate  be-^ 
tween  pearly  ana  vitreous ;  color  white, 
passing  into  several  shades  of  green,  gray, 
Drown  and  black;  translucent  to  trans- 
parent ;  hardness  equal  to  fluor ;  specific 
gravity  Its  most  usual  mode  of 

occurrence  is  in  implanted  globules  ;  com- 
position thin  colunmar;  surfece  drusy. 
When  these  globules,  which  vary  in  size 
fiom  that  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  pep- 
per-corn, are  broken  across,  the  firactured 
surfeces  exhibit  a  delicate  asteriated  ap- 
pearance. Before  the  blow-pipe,  wavel- 
fita  loset  its  lustre  and  transparency,  but 


does  not  melt  With  boradc  and 
iron  wire,  it  yields  a  globule  of  pho^pbu» 
ret  of  iron.  It.  consists  of 

Alumtne,  35J35 

Phosphoric  acid,  33.40 

Fluoric  acid,  QjOb 

'  Lime,   M 

Oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  .  IJSS 
Water,  96l80 

It  occun  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  in 
small  veins  in  clay-alate ;  at  Sl  Ausde,  in 
Cornwall,  in  veips  traversing  granite,  ac- 
companied by  fluor,  tin-ore,  and  copper 
pyrites ;  in  the  Shiant  isles,  in  Scotland  ; 
at  Zblson,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  kind  of  sandr- 
stone ;  at  Ambers^  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, with  brown  haemalite :  nnally,  it  oe- 
cura,  in  beautiful  green  varieties,  near 
Cork,  in  Ireland. 

Waverlet  Novels.  (See  JScatt,  Sir 
tFaUer.) 

Wavre  ;  a  small  town  on  the  littleriT- 
er  Dyle,  in  Belgium,  with  about  1)000  in* 
habitants,  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
battle  feught  here  by  the  Prussians  and 
French,  on  June  18  and  19,  1815.  June 
17,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Ligny 
(see  Quotre&reu),  BiCicher  had  taken  poe- 
session  of  the  steep  heights  on  the  other 
side  of  Wavre,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
fourth  corfjB  coming  firom  Lieee*  and  to 
fecilitate  his  junction  vrith  WeUingtony 
who  had  also  retreated  to  a  fevorable  po- 
sition at  Mont  St  Jean.  Both  had  agreed 
that  Wellington  should  defend  his  posi- 
tion as  long  as  possible,  and  Blucher 
should  hasten  to  assist  him.  Blucher^ 
whole  anny,  except  the  third  corps,  was 
ah-eady  on  the  march  on  the  18th,  when 
Grouchy  attacked  Wavre,  and  a  battle 
took  place  along  the  Dyle,  the  chief  point 
of  which  was  Wavre.  All  the  corps  hut 
the  third  continued  their  march  towards 
their  important  destination.  (See  WaUdoo.] 
The  battle,  which  was  broken  off  in  tiM 
evening,  was  renewed  in  the  morning; 
and  general  Thielemann,  the  PrusBian 
conunander,  resolved  to  retire  to  a  posi- 
tion two  leagues  distant,  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  engageinent  would  have  been 
useless,  the  news  of  the  great  victory  of 
Waterloo  having  already  arrived.  The 
enemy  left  him  unmolested.  The  loss 
of  each  party  may  have  amounted  lo 
4000  men. 

Wax  is  a  concrete,  unctuous-feeling 
substance,  which  partakes  of  the  naturs 
of  a  fixed  oiL  It  is  secreted  by  bees 
in  constructing  their  hives,  and  is,  also,  a 
most  abundant  vegetable  productipn,  en-^ 
tering  into  the  pomposition  of  the  poUea 
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of  flowen,  covering  the  envelope  of  the 
plmn,  and  of  other  fruits,  especialh^  of 
the  berry  of  the  nufritM  cenferoy  and,  in 
.many  instanoes,  forming  a  kind  of  var- 
nish to  the  sur&ce  of  leaves.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished fit>m  fiit  and  resinous  bodies 
by  its  not  readily  ibnnin;^  soaps  when 
treated  with  alkahne  solutions.  Common 
wax  is  always  more  or  less  colored,  and 
bus  a  distinct,  peculiar  odor,  of  both  of 
which  it  may  be  deprived  by  exposure,  in 
thin  slices,  to  aur,  light  and  moisture,  or 
ra«e  speedily  bv  the  action  of  chlorine. 
The  art  of  bleaching  wax  consists  in  in- 
creasing hs  sur&ce ;  for  which  purpose 
it  must  DO  melted,  with  a  decree  of  heat 
not  sufficient  to  alter  its  quality,  in  a  cal- 
dron so  disposed  that  ue  melted  wax 
may  flow  gradually  through  a  pipe,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  caldron,  into  a  large  wooden 
cylinder,  that  turns  condnually  round  ^ts 
axis,  and  upon  which  the  melted  wax 
falls.  As  the  surftce  of  this  cylinder  is 
always  moistened  with  water,  the  wax 
ftllinff  upon  it  does  not  adhere  to  it,  but 
quicUy  becomes  solid  and  flat,  and  ac- 
(juires  the  form  of  ribands.  The  con- 
tinual rotation  of  the  cylinder  carries  oflf 
these  ribands  as  fast  as  they  are  formed, 
and  distributes  them  through  the  tub. 
When  all  the  wax  that  is  to  be  whitened 
is  thus  formed,  it  is  to  be  put  upon  large 
frames,  covered  with  linen  cloth,  which 
are  supported,  about  a  fbot  and  a  half 
above  the  ground,  in  a  situation  en>oeed 
to  the  air,  the  dew  and  the  sun.  If  the 
weather  be  favorable,  the  color  will  be 
changed  in  a  few  days.  It  is  then 
to  be  re-melted,  and  formed  into  rib- 
ands, and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
as  before.  These  operations  are  to  be  re- 
peated till  the  wax  is  rendered  perfectlv 
white,  when  it  is  cast  into  cakes  or  mould- 
ed into  candles.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, wax  is  solid  and  somewhat  brittle  ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and 
the  fresh  surftce  presents  a  characteristic 
appearance,  to  which  the  name  of  troary 
hikn  is  applied.  Its  niecific  gravity  is 
Ct96.  At  150°  Fahr.,  it  enters  into  fu- 
sion, and  boils  at  a  high  temperature. 
Heated  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  it 
suffers  decomposition,  yielding  products 
Terv  similar  to  those  which  are  procured, 
nnder  the  same  circumstances,  from  oil. 
It  is  insohiUe  in  water,  and  is  only  dis- 
solved in  small  quantities  when  treated 
with  boiHng  ether  or  alcohol.  It  unites, 
liQr  the  aid  of  heat,  in  every  proportion, 
wkh  the  fixed  oils,  the  volatile  oils,  and 
with  resin.  With  (Afferent  quantities  of 
•il,  it  constitutes  the  simple  liniment  oint- 
voL.  xni.  9 


ment  and  cerate  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Wax,  according  to  John,  consists  of  two 
different  substances,  one  of  which  is  solu- 
ble, and  the  other  insoluble,  in  alcohol. 
To  the  former  the  name  of  cerin  has 
been  given,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  myr- 
ictn.  One  hundred  parts  of  wax  are 
composed  of 

Carbon,  804 

Oxygen,   8.3 

Hydrogen,  11^ 

(See  the  article  jBcc.) 

Wax  Figures.  In  ancient  Greece, 
wax  vnisusedifor  impressions  of  seals,  for 
encaustic  (q.  v.)  painting,  and  for  a  var- 
nish for  marble  walls  and  statues.  There 
was,  also,  a  distinct  class  of  artists, 
called  j^vpet-makers  by  the  Greeks,  and 
sigUlani  by  the  Romans,  who  worked 
only,  or  cKiefly,  in  wax.  Figures  of 
beautiful  boys,  in  wax,  often  adorned  the 
bed-rooms  of  the  Greeks.  The  subjects 
most  frequently  represented  in  wax,  how- 
ever, belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  branches,  fruits,  flowers,  ^vreaths, 
&c.  It  was  customary  to  construct  a  lit- 
tle garden  of  flower-pots  and  fruit-bas- 
kets, in  every  house,  in  honor  of  Adonis, 
at  the  time  of  his  feast ;  but,  as  this  was 
celebnited  so  early  in  the  year  that  even 
in  Greece  it  was  difficult  to  And  flow- 
era  and  fruits,  wreaths,  comuconie^, 
fruits,  dz;c.,  'of  wax,  were  used  as  substi- 
tutes. In  sorcery,  also,  wax  figures  were 
employed ;  and  Artemidorus  teUs  us,  in  his 
work  On  Dreams,  that  waxen  wreaths  in 
dreams  foreboded  sickness  and  death.  The 
notorious  HeliogabaluSi  set  dishes  of  wax 
before  his  ^[uests,  to  tantalize  them  with 
representations  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which 
he  revelled.  At  present,  wax  is  used  for 
imitations  of  anatomical  preparations,  or 
of  fruits :  it  also  serves  tlie  sculptor  for 
his  models  and  studies ;  also  for  little  por- 
trait figures,  in  basso  HliaH),  The  latter 
can  be  executed  with  delicacy  and  beau- 
ty ;  but  wax  figures  of  the  size  of  life, 
which  are  often  praised  for  their  likeness, 
overstep  the  propel*  limit  of  the  fine  arts. 
They  attempt  to  imitate  life  too  closely, 
which,  in  contrast  with  their  ghastly  fix- 
edness, has  a  tendency  to  make  us  shud- 
der. In  the  genuine  work  of  art  there  is 
an  immortal  nfe,  in  idea,  which  speaks  to 
our  souls  without  attempting  to  deceive 
our  senses.  (See  Copy.)  The  wax  fig- 
ure seems  to  address  the  mortal  in  us :  it 
is  a  petrified  picture  of  our  earthly  part. 
The  line  at  which  a  work  of  art  should 
stop.  In  its  approach  to  nature,  is  not  dis- 
tinctly marked;  but  it  cannot  be  over- 
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stepped  without  aiTecting  us  disagreeablv. 
In  Florence,  all  parts  of  the  human  body 
are,  at  present,  imitated,  in  colored  wax, 
for  the  study  of  anatomy.  More  than 
thirty  rooms,  in  the  palace,  are  filled  with 
these  wax  preparations;  also  plants  are 
found  there,  imitated  to  deception,  in 
wax.  Exact  imitations,  in  wax,  of  ve- 
getable productions  do  not  produce  the 
same  unpleasant  emotions  as  wax  images 
of  men  and  ■nimAla,  because  they  have, 
by  nature,  a  more  stationaiy  character, 
llie  first  idea  of  fi)rming  figures  of  wax 
of  this  kind  was  conceived  oy  Nones,  of 
Genoa,  an  hospital  physician,  m  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  about  to  pre- 
serve a  human  body  by  embalming  it; 
but,  not  being  able  to  prevent  putre&ction 
entirely,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
the  body  imitated,  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble, in  wax.  The  abbate  Zumbo,  a  Sicil- 
ian, who  understood  nothing  of  anatomy, 
but  ^vas  skillet)  in  working  in  wax,  imi- 
tated the  head  of  the  body  so  perfectly, 
under  the  direction  of  Nones,  in  colored 
wax,  that  many  who  saw  it  took  it  to  be 
the  real  head.  Zumbo  secretly  made 
another  copy,  and  went  with  it  to  France, 
where  he  pretended  to  have  invented  the 
art.  He  «oon  died.  De  Nones  then  had  the 
whole  body  perfectly  copied  by  a  French- 
man nameid  De  Lacroix.  In  1721,  La 
Courege  exhibited  similar  figures  in  Ham- 
burff ;  and,  in  1737,  others  were  oublicly 
sold  in  London.  The  works  or  Ercole 
Lelli,  Giovanni  Manzolini  and  his  wife, 
which  were  formerly  preserved  in  the  in- 
stitute of  Bologna,  and  were  thence  car- 
ried to  Paris,  were  remarkably  fine. 
Beautiful  figures  in  wax,  made  oy" An- 
na Manzolini,  are  preserved  in  Turin 
and  Petersburg.  She  died  in  1755.  More 
modem  artists  in  this  line,  in  Italy,  are  L. 
Calza,  Filippo  Balugani,  and  Ferrini. 
The  celebrated  Fontana,  in  Florence, 
carried  this  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. He  received  so  many  orders  that 
be  employed  a  large  company  of  anato- 
mists, model-cutters,  wax-moulders  and 
painters.  Yet  he  generally  confined  him- 
self to  representations  of'^  the  intestines. 
Vogt,  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
used,  in  his  lectures,  wax  preparations, 
in  imitation  of  the  fine  branches  of 
vessels.  Pinson,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
Laumonier,  at  Rouen,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  department,  in  France.  The 
composition  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
four  parts  wax,  three  parts  white  turpen- 
tine, and  some  oUve-od  or  hog's  lard,  suit- 
ably colored.  The  bulk  of  the  figure  is 
formed  with  the  hands:  the  finer  parts 
are  made  with  instruments  of  various 
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forms :  some  figures  are  cast  The  mouUs 
ought  to  be  of  gypsum,  and  consat  of 
many  pieces,  covered,  inside  with  oiL 
The  wax  is  poured  into  a  hole  at  the  feet, 
and  the.  whole  is  then  thrown  into  cold 
water,  that  the  wax  may  be  separated  the 
more  easily.  A  composition,  of  which  sculp- 
tors form  their  first  modela,  consists  of  u- 
teen  parts  wax,  two  parts  Burgundy  pitch 
or  shoemaker's  wax,  and  one  pan  bog^ 
lard ;  or  of  ten  parts  wax,  one  turpentine, 
as  much  shoemaker's  wax,  and  as  mueh 
hoe's  lard.  This  is  melted  by  a  slow  fire, 
and  afterwards  well  stirred  and  strained, 
so  as  to  expel  all  the  air.  A  compoeitioD 
of  wax  and  other  substances  is  ve^ 
proper  for  impressions  of  figures  cot  id 
stones.  It  is  prepared  thus :— an  ounce 
of  virgin  wax,  melted  slowly  in  a  copper 
vessel,  and  a  drachm  of  sugar  candy 
pounded  well,  half  an  ounce  &imt  soot, 
and  two  or  tlhree  drops  of  turpentine.  The 
wax  is  warmed  if  acast  is  to  he  taken,  and 
the  stone,  having  been  a  litde  moistened, 
is  pressed  on  it.  Gem-cutters  use  this 
composition. 

Wax-Mtrtle,  or  Batberrt  (series 
cerifera)',  a  low,  spreading  shrub,  com- 
mon alonff  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Lou- 
isiana. The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  with  a 
few  indentures  towards  the  extremity, 
and  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots.  The 
bark  and  leaves,  when  bruised,  emit  s 
dehffhtful  fi^agrance.  The  berries  are 
as  large  as  a  pepper-corn,  and,  when 
ripe,  are  covered  with  a  whitish-green 
wax,  which  is  collected  by  boiling  them: 
the  fat  then  melts  out,  floats  at  the  top  of 
tlie  water,  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
When  congealed,  it  looks  like  tallow  or 
wax,  but  has  a  dirty-green  color.  It  s 
tlierefore  melted  again,  and  refined,  by 
which  means  it  acquires  a  fine  and  pretty 
transparent  green  (^olor.  It  is  acarer 
than  common  tallow,  but  cheaper  than 
wax.  A  bushel  of  the  berries  will  yi^ 
four  or  five  pounds.  This  wax  is  uaed 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  chiefly  fi>J 
making  candles,  which  bum  slowly  and 
with  but  little  smoke,  emit  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  never  melt  and  run  down  at  the 
sides,  like  tallow  and  spermaceti ;  but,  as 
they  do  not  give  a  strong  light,  emcialty 
during  cold  weatlier,  it  is  usual  to  add  a  por- 
tion of  tallow.  Siich  candlcsare  a  beau- 
tiful and  economical  article,  and  it  is  su^ 
prising  they  are  not  in  more  general  re- 
quest A  fine-scented  and  excellent  eo^ 
and  also  sealing-wax,  are  made  fiom  these 
berries.  At  present,  however,  little  use  is 
made  of  the  baybenry,  exceot  in  diwnctt 
where  the  bushes  are  very  anundant  It 
is  often  called  tatUw-shrvb^  or  caMoVt 
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bte.  The  iBowenare  inconspicuous)  and 
are  disposed  m  aments.  ^Further  infor- 
mation is  given  in  the  article  AfyrUt-ffax.) 
Wax  PAiirriNe.  (See  EneausHc  Painir 

*^Ax,  SsAxiNo.   (See  Sedttng-Wax,) 

Watnc,  Anthony,  a  distinguShed  gen- 
eral in  the  American  army,  was  bom  in 
the  township  of  Easttown,  Chester  county, 
PennsylTania,  Jan.  1,  1745.  His  fiither 
was  a  ftnner  of  mat  respectability,  and 
passed  a  lon^  Itte  of  usefufaieas  to  his 
country,  havmff  frequently  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  provmcial  legislature,  and  re- 
peatedly distinffuished  himself  in  expedi- 
tions agamst  tne  Indians.  His  snrndfa- 
ther  was  a  warm  friend  of  liberal  princi- 
plefl^  and  commanded  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons, under  king  William,  at  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  emigrated 
to  America  in  1722.  The  subject  of  this 
Aetch  received  a  good  education,  though, 
fer  sometime  after  his  entrance  into  school, 
he  spent  much  more  time  in  planning  and 
aecuting  militaiy  amusements,  than  at  his 
boo^;  half  in  conseauence  of  a  threat  of 
his  ftther  to  consign  him  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  fiurm,  he  ai>plied  himself  assiduous- 
ly to  study,  and,  in  mathematics,  attained 
ereat  proficiency.  After  leaving  the  Phila- 
delphia academy,  at  eighteen  yea^  of  a||;e, 
he  took  up  bis  residence  in  his  naUve 
county,  and  commenced  the  business  of 
t  sarveyor,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation  and  success,  devoting  abo  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  practical  astronomy 
and  eii(pneering.  On  these  subjects  he 
leftmanuscripts,  which  have  obtained  hiffh 
commendation  fix>m  adequate  judges.  He 
fikewise  filled  some  county  offices,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  preparation 
fer  the  atrug^e  which  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  these  United  Suites. 
He  was  one  of  the  provincial  deputies, 
wfao,early  in  theyear  1774,  were  chosen 
hy  the  different  coumies  of  Pennsylvania 
to  take  into  consideration  the  alarmuiff 
Mate  of  affidrs  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  and  report  concerning  it; 
and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention, which  shortly  afterwards  asseno- 
hled  at  Philadelphia,  and  excited  power- 
nil  emulation  in  the  other  colonies.  In 
the  nme  year,  he  was  chosen  a  represen- 
jitive  of  Chester  county,  in  the  provincial 
legiabuire,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1775, 
^  appointed  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  to  whom  the  duty  apper- 
tainod  of  calling  into  actual  service  the  omo- 
(as  they  were  termed),  and  provid- 
ing for  the  defence  of  the  province  af;ainst 
mvaaion  from  abroad  and  insurrection  at 


coun- 
try in  a  military  capacity,  to  which  his 
natural  bent  was  strong^  he  retired  from 
pivil  employment  in  September,  1775, 
and  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  elected  colo- 
nel. In  January  of  the  ensuing  year,  he 
was  appointed,  by  congress,  colonel  of 
one  of^  me  regiments  which  they  had  re- 
solved to  raise  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  received  or- 
ders tojom  the  army  under  general  Lee, 
at  New  York.  Thence  he  proceeded  with 
his  regiment  to  Canada,  and  shmd  in  ^e 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  enemy  at 
Three  Rivers  (conducted  by  general 
Thompson),  on  which  occasion  he  was 
wounded,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
his  bravery  and  good  conduct  in  uniting 
and  bringing  off  the  broken  troops.  After 
the  retreat  from  Canada,  and  the  departure 
of  Gates  to  join  Washington's  army,  he 
was  intrusted,  by  general  Schuyler,  with 
the  command  of  the  fortresses  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  mount  Independence.  Feb. 
31, 1777,  he  was  promoted,  by  congress, 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-ireneraL  He  con- 
tinued in  command  of  Ticonderoga  and 
its  dependencies  until  the  month  of  May, 
when,  in  consequence  of  his  earnest  so- 
licitations, he  was  allowed  to  join  the 
main  annv,  under  Washington,  in  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  immraiately  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  Inigade,  which  he  made 
every  exertion  to  bring  into  the  field  in 
the  highest  sUite  of  dirciplme.  After  the 
British  retreated  fi!om  New  Jersey,  the 
commander-in-chief  complimented  him 
on  his  bravery  and  good  conduct.  As  soon 
as  the  object  of  the  next  movement  of  sir 
William  Howe  was  developed,  ^eral 
Wayne,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of 
Washington,  left  his  brigade  under  the 
next  in  command,  and  proceeded  to  Ches- 
ter, in  Pennsylvania,  to  arrange  the  mili- 
tia who  were  to  rendezvous  there.  In 
the  battle  of  Brendywine  (Sept  11, 1777^ 
he  commanded  a  division  stationed  at 
Chad's  ford,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  passage  of  the  column  under  Knyp- 
hausen.  He  mamtained  the  contest  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  until  near  sunset, 
when,  atlen||[th,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  perceivmff  the  enemy,  who  had  de- 
feated the  right. column  of  the  American 
nnny»  approaching  his  flank  and  rear,  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat  A  few  days  af- 
terwards (on  the  16th),  Washington  deter- 
mined to  try  the  fate  of  pother  battle ; 
and,  both  armies  being  arrayed  in  Godien 
township,  Chester  county,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster, 
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the  action  was  cominenced  with  great 
spirit  by  Wayne,  who  led  the  advance.  It 
was  soon  arrested,  however,  by  a  violent 
storm,  wliich  rendered  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  field.  On  the  30th,  Wa^^ne,  in 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  command- 
er-in-chieC  to  move  forward  npon  the  eq- 
emy,  and  endeavor  to  cut  off  his  baggage, 
took  an  excellent  position,  with  1500  troops, 
including  militia,  a  mile  south  of  the  War- 
ren tavern,  aud  three  miles  in  rear  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  British  army,  whence,  af- 
ter being  reinforced,  it  was  his  intention 
to  march  and  attack  the  enemy's  rear  when 
they  decamped.  He  made  every  arrange- 
ment to  preventasurniise ;  but  the  British) 
having  received  full  intelligence  of  his 
nlovement,  from  traitors,  and  being  faith- 
fully piloted  by  them,  contrived  to  attack 
him  unawares,  with  superior  numben^ 
and  obliipd  him  to  retreat  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance;  but  his  troops  formed 
again  at  a  small  distance.  This  aftair  hav- 
ing caused  some  to  attach  blame  to  him, 
he  demanded  and  obtained  a  court-mar- 
tial, by  whom  it  was  unanimoudv  decided 
that  he  had  done  every  thing  that  could 
be  expected  fin[>m  an  active,  brave  and 
vigilant  officer^  under  the  orden  which  he 
then  had  f  and  he  was  therefore  acquitted- 
with  the  highest  honor."  At  the  battle 
of  Gennautown,  he  evinced  his  wonted 
valor,  leadinff  his  diviabn  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fignt,  and,  in  covering  the  re- 
treat, he  uMd  every  exertion  wnicji  bra- 
very and  pnidenee  could  dictate.  His 
horse  was  lulled  under  him  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  enemy's  firont,  and  he  receiv- 
ed two  alight  wounds,  in  the  foot  and  in 
the  hand.  Dining  a  large  pordon  of  this 
campaign  of  1777,  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  he  performed  alone 
the  du^  of  three  general  officers.  About 
the  middle  of  February,  1778,  when  the 
anny  was  in  winter-quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  su^ring  miserably  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  he  was  detached  with 
a  body  t>f  troops  to  New  Jersey,  in  order 
to  secure  the  cattle  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  and  to  destroy  the  fbmge 
which  could  not  be  removed,  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  a  most  hazardous  and  arduous  enter- 
prise, within  the  limits  of  the  enemy's 
fines,  and  in  a  district  of  country  subject 
to  his  control  whenever  he  chose  to  exert 
it :  but  he  cheerftilly  proceeded  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  literally  caftied  on  a  winter  campaign 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  aid.  Alter  sev- 
eral skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  in  all  of 
which  be  was  successftil,  he  succeeded  in 


sending  to  camp  several  hundred  bead  of 
fine  catde,  man^  excellent  horses  suited 
ibr  cavalry  service,  and  also  in  securing  a 
quantity  of  forace,  and  destroying  much 
more,  tor  the  whole  of  which,  to  the  well- 
aftectedt-he  executed  certificates  in  due 
form.  He  returned  to  the  army  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and,  with  his  officers 
and  sokliers,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  In  all  councils  of 
war,  general  Wayne  was  distinguished 
for  supporting  the  most  energetic  and  de- 
cisive measoresu  In  that  which  was  held 
before  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and 
general  Cadwallader  were  the  only  two 
of  the  seventeen  general  officers  who 
were  in  favor  qf  fif^ting.  This  engage- 
ment added  to  his  reputation,  his  araor 
and  resolution  having  been  so  conspicu- 
ous that  Washington  mentioned  him  with 
particular  distinction  in  his  official  report 
to  congress.  In  1779,  Washington,  having 
formed  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  composed 
of  a  select  body  of  troops  from  the  dififer- 
ent  regiments  of  the  army,  appointed  gen- 
eral Wayne  to  its  command.  In  July  of  ^ 
this  year,  he  was  intrusted,  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chie^  with  the  execution  of  a 
design  which  he  had  formed  for  attacking 
the  mmif  post  of  Stonv  Point,  on  the 
Hudson  nver.  For  the  oEetails  of  his  suc- 
cess in  carrying  the  fort  (on  the  I5th  of 
July)  by  a  night  assault,  and  making  the 
garrison  prisoners  with  bayonets  akme, 
without  filing  a  smgle  gun,  we  must  refer 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  times.  In  the  attack, 
he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  on  the 
forehead,  which  grazed  the  skull  nearly 
two  inches  in  length,  just  under  the  hair. 
He  fell,  but  instantly  rose  on  one  knee,  ex- 
claiming, *^  Forward,  my  brave  fellows,  iar^ 
ward !"  then,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  said 
to  his  aids,  '^Assist  me:  if  mortsdly 
wounded,  I  will  die  in  the  fort."  They 
did  so,  and  the  three  entered  amongst  the 
foremost  troops.  The  wound  fortunate- 
ly proved  slight  The  thanks  of  congress, 
and  a  gold  medal  emblematic  of  the  ac- 
tion, were  presented  to  Wayne  for  his 
brave,  prudent  and  soldierly  con- 
duct" At  the  end  of  the  vear  1779,  the 
corps  of  light  infantry  was  dissolved ;  and, 
soon  afterwards,  general  Wayne  resumed 
his  oommand  in  the  Pennsylvania*  line. 
During  the  campaign  of  1780,  he  was 
constandy  actively  employed;  and,  in 
that  of  1781,  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  Comwallis  and  the  British  forces  at 
Yoiktown,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
He  was  sent  by  Washington' to  take  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Georgia,  where  the 
enemy  were  malting  formioable  progress. 
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After  some  saoguinary  encouoters,  he  ac- 
complished the  estabushment  of  security 
and  order,  and'was  presented  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  with  a  valuable  farm 
for  his  services.  Peace  soon  after  follow- 
ed, when  he'  retired  to  private  life.  In 
1769,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention,  and  an  advocate  of  me 
present  constitution  of  the  U.  State&  In 
1792,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
the  successor  or  general  »t  Clair  in  the 
command  of  the  army  engaced  agamst 
the  Indians  on  the  western  mntier.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  that  his  ardor  would 
render  him  an  unfit  opponent  of  a  foe  re- 
markable for  caution.  He  soon,  however, 
proved  the  incorrectness  of  this  idea.  He 
established  admirable  discipline  among 
bis  troops,  and  by  bis  wise  and  prudent 
measures  in  preparing  for  an  engainement, 
aod  the  skill  and  bravert  with  which  he 
fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Aug.  20, 
1794,  near  the  river  Miami  of  the  Lakes, 
he  brought  the  war  to  a  completely  suc- 
ceasftil  tenQination.  In  1795,  he  conclud- 
ed a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indiius.  General  Wayne  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1796. 

WsAifiifG  (of  the  child  finom  its  mother's 
breast).  The  mother's  milk  is  necessary 
for  the  new-bom  infant ;  but,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  shows 
tbe  capacity  and  the  need  which  the  child 
bas  or  receiving  other  sustenance.  This 
takes  pbice  before  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The'age  of  twelve  months,  therefore,  may 
be  re^trded  as  about  the  proper  period 
for  weaninff.  With  chilaren  who  are 
healdiv,  and  cut  their  teeth  early,  it  may 
take  place  still  sooner :  with  weak,  sickly 
children,  it  must  be  delayed  longer,  and 
never  should  be  attempted  during  sick- 
ness or  dentition.  It  is  best  for  both 
modier  and  child  to  bring  it  about  mdu- 
aliy.  Bv  so  doing,  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  the  ionner  is  gradually  diminished; 
and  these  complamts  which  arise  fix>m 
sodden  weaning  are  prevented ;  while  the 
diild  is  gradually  accustomed  to  other 
kmds  of  sustenance,  and  the  restlessness 
and  want  of  sleep,  which  are  so  trouble- 
Bome  in  sudden  weaning,  are  avoided. 
The  child  remains  healthy  and  well  nour- 
ished. For  diis,  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
the  mother  shoidd  give  the  breast  to  the 
child  less  fire^uently,  and  offer  it  proper 
kinds  of  nourishment  oftener,  than  before. 
These  must  be,  both  during  the  weaning 
vA.  some  time  after  it,  very  licht  of  diges- 
tion, and  more  fluid  than  solid :  in  partic- 
ular, they  abould  have  no  stimulating 
9* 


qualities,  and  none  that  will  tend  to  create  ' 
acidity,  or  produce  other  marked  changes 
in  the  organic  functions. 

Weapons.   (See  •^rms.) 

Wear  ;  to  cause  a  ship  to  change  her 
course  from  one  board  to  the  other,  by 
tinning  her  stem  to  the  wind.  (See  l^iip.) 

Wearmouth,  Bishop's,  and  Monk 
Wearmouth.    (See  Sunderiapd.) 

Weasel  (mustela);  a  natural  group  of 
carnivorous  quadrupeds,  recognised  by 
the  slender,  elongated  form  of  the  body, 
and  the  shormess  of  the  legs.  The  activ- 
ity of  these  animals  is  astonishing ;  and 
their  flexibility  is  such  that  thev  are  ena- 
bled to  pass  through  extremely  narrow 
apertures.  The^  run  with  great  rapidity ; 
and  the  form  of"^  their  nails  also  permits 
their  climbing  on  trees.  Notwithstanding 
theur  small  size,  thev  are  the  most  sangui- 
nary of  all  beasts  of  prey,  and  seem  ramer 
to  seek  the  blood  than  the  fleidi  of  theur  vic- 
tims. They  will  leap  upon  the  necks  of 
animala  even  larger  tnan  themselves,  and 
never  quit  their  hold  till  satiated.  Manv 
are  extremely  destructive  to  poultry,  and, 
when  they  gain  access  to  them,  commence 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  They  are 
nocturnal  and  solitary  animals.  Some  of 
them  take  up  their  residence  in  the  vicin- 
itv  of  habitations ;  others  pasi  then*  lives 
altogether  in  the  forests ;  and  others, 
again,  frequent  the  borders  of  streama 
Their  anatomical  strucmre  corresponds, 
in  eveiy  respect,  with  their  habits  and 
disposiuon.  The  canines  are  long  and 
pointed:  the  other  teeth  have  cutting 
edges,  and  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  dog.  The  whiskers  are  lonff 
and  coarse.  The  ears  are  small  and 
rounded.  There  are  five  toes  on  each 
foot  The  neck  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
head.  The  fur  is  usually  composed  of 
two  sorts  of  hairs.  The  skms  of  such  as 
inhabit  northern  climates  are  in  great  de- 
mand, and  form  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  fur  trade.— The  European 
pole-cat  (M.  puioriua)  is  fifteen  or  eiffhteen 
mches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  tail.  The  general  color  is 
blackish-brown,  paler  on  the  sides,  with 
white  spots  on  the  head.  It  lives  in  the 
vicinity  of  farm-houses,  and  is  very  de- 
structive to  poultry,  rabbits,  &c.  It  emits 
a  surong  and  very  disagreeable  odor,  but 
not  at  Si  comparal>le  to  that  of  the  skunk, 
to  which  animal  the  same  nan«e  is  some- 
times applied  in  the  U.  States.— The  fer- 
ret (Jd,  fvro)  ia  perhaps  omly  a  variety. 
The  color  is  yellowish,  or  sometimes 
white,  with  the  eyes  red.    It  is  only 
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known  in  the  domesticated  state,  and  vs 
employed  to  drive  rabbits  out  of  their  bur- 
rows. According  to  Strabo,  it  was  brought 
originally  from  Africa. — ^The  ermine  (M. 
ermmea)  is  about  nine  inches  in  length 
from  the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  and 
the  latter  measures  about  four- inches.  In 
summer,  the  cok>r '  is  chestnut-brown 
above,  and  yellowish- white  beneath ;  and, 
in  this  state,  the  animal  is  sometimes 
called  the  stoat ;  but,  in  winter,  it  is  en- 
tireljr  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  black  at  all  sea- 
sons. It  is  fmid  of  wild  and  rocky  situations^ 
and  is  finrnd  in  all  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  the  gk>be,  and  in  this  country 
even  as  &r  south  as  our  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  The  winter  skins  form  a 
well-known  article  of  commerce.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
bay. — ^The  true  weasel  (mL  wUgtaris)  is 
only  about  six  inches  in  loif^tE  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  an  mch  and  a 
hal£  The  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  tail,  are  clear  brown,  and  the 
under  parts  generally  white.  It  is  found 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, and  frequents  the  vicinity  of  habi- 
tations.— The  mink  ( JIf.  lubreola)  is  entire- 
ly of  a  deep-brown,  except  a  white  spot 
on  the  lower  lip,  which  sometimes  extends 
in  a  stn^S^t  line  to  the  middle  of  the 
throat,  lliis  animal  lives  in  the  vicinity 
of  water-couxses,  and  feeds  on  frogs,  frsh, 
&C. :  in  short,  in  habits  and  appearance, 
it  strmriy  resembles  the  ottep  m  minia- 
ture. The  membrane  which  connects 
the  toes  is  remarkaUe  for  its  extent,  which 
structure  renders  the  animal  better  adapt- 
ed for  an  aquatic  life:  accordingly,  tne 
mink  swims  and  dives  with  sreat  racility, 
and  can  remain  under  water  Tor  a  consid- 
endble  length  of  time.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, conmie  itself  stricdy  to  the  water, 
but  sometimes  invades  the  poultry  yards, 
when  it  commits  as  great  ravages  as  any 
of  the  tribe.  It  is  found  throughout  North 
America,  from  Carolina  to  Hudson's  bay, 
and  is  also  common  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia.-'The  pine  martin  (JIf. 
marUs)  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  cat.  llie 
color  is  a  brilliant  fulvous  brown,  Lnclin- 
inff  to  blackish  on  the  limbs  and  tail,  vrith 
a  urge  yeUowish  patch  on  the  throat.  It 
lives  only  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  as- 
cending trees  to  surprise  birds  and  SQuir- 
rels,  and  often  occupyinff  the  nest  or  the 
latter  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  its 
young.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  continents,  and  in  this  country  as 
far  south  ka  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States.  A  vast  amount  of  the  skins  are 
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annually  collected  in  Canada.  The  fur  is 
used  hi  manufacnuing  hats,  and  is  most 
generally  preferred  for  ornamenting  and 
mcreasuig  the  warmth  of  vrinter  dresses. 
— ^Tlie  European  martin  (M,foina)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  a  laige 
patch  of  white  on  the  throat  It  appeals 
to  be  confined  to  the  eastern  continent. — 
The  fisher,  or  pekan  (M.  Canadensit)t  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  laiger  size, 
being  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures 
finom  thirteen  to  seventeen  inches.  The 
general  color  is  Ixown,  with  some  of  the 
hultB  ^yish  at  the  exfremides.  The 
name  is  an  improper  one,  for  \t  by  no 
means  frequents  the  vicinity  of  water,  but 
preys  on  small  quadrupeds,  birds  and  their 
eggs,  &c. :  indeed,  its  mode  of  lifo  is  sim- 
ilar, in  eveiy  respect,  to  that  of  the  pine 
mardn.  It  is  peculiar  to  North  America, 
and  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
sixty-second  parallel  of  latitude.— The  w^- 
ble  (JM:  ztbeUma).  AU  die  preceding  spe- 
cies have  naked  tubmles  on  the  soles  d 
the  feet,  but,  in  the  sable,  these  parts  are 
Entirely  covered  vrith  hair.  The  general 
color  of  the  fur  is  brown,  more  or  wbb  bril- 
liant, with  the  inferior  parts  of  the  throat 
and  neck  grayish.  It  lives  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  pine  martin,  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  inhabits  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  is  the 
naost  celebrated  of  the  tribe,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  richness  of  the  fur,  but 
from  the  horrors  of  the  chase,  carried  on 
in  the  depth  of  winter^  among  mountains 
covered  with  ice,  and  in  the  deepest 
snows,  in  the  coldest  and  most  desolate 
regions  to  which  man  has  yet  penetrated. 
It  was  the  search  for  sables  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Elastem  Siberia.  Their 
skins  form  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  Russians. — JIf.  huro  of 
F.  Cuvier  is  a  species  from  Canada,  hav- 
ing the  fur  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
sable,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  covered 
with  hair  in  a  similar  manner,  but  of  a 
pale  yellowish-brovra  color,  with  the  feet 
and  tail  dariter.  Litde  is  known  of  this 
animal,  or  of  the  district  which  it  inhabits. 
A  specimen  was  obtained  by  Lewis  ttid 
Clarke,  during  their  journey  to  the  Pacific, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia 
museum.  According  to  Pallas,  duns  of 
the  sable  are  common  among  the  fiirs 
sent  firom  the  extreme  nonh-westem 
point  of  America  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  angle  of  Asia. 

WEAviifGi  the  art  of  producing  cloth, 
by  the  combination  of  nexible  nma,  is 
performed  upon  a  firame  called  a2ooiii|the 
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iaventkbi  of  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians.  '  It  has,  however,  receiyed 
many  modifications  and  great  improve- 
noents  in  modem  times,  and  is  differently 
constructed,  according  to  xhe  nature  of 
the  texture  to  be  produced.  The  art  of 
weaving  by  the  power  of  steam  or  water 
seems  to  have  been  invented,  or,  at  least, 
first  successfully  carried  into  operation,  in 
Scotland,  in  1801 ;  and  such  is  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  process  at  present,  that 
ope  girl  attends  two  loomsL  This  mode 
of  weaving,  however,  could  never  have 
succeeded,  and,  indeed,  must  long  am 
have  been  abandoned,  if  the  {wocess  lor 
dressing  the  web  before  it  is  put  into  the 
loom  had  not  been  devised :  this  rendered 
the  stoppage  of  the  work  from  time  to 
time— which  made  it  impossible  for  one 
pexson  to  attend  to  more  than  one  loom- 
unnecessary.  The  following  account  of 
the  proceesee  of  dressing  and  weaving  is 
fiomBigelow's  Technology  (2d ed^Boston, 
1832.)— <<I>rem»^.  As  the  threads  which 
constitute  the  vrarp  are  liable  to  much 
fiiction  in  the  process  of  weaving,  they 
are  subjected  to  an  operation  called  drets- 
n|g,  the  object  of  which  is  to  increase 
their  strength  and  smoothness,  by  agglu- 
tinating their  fibres  together.  To  this 
end,  they  are  pressed  between  rollers  im- 
prsgnated  witii  mucilage  made  of  starch, 
or  some  gelatinous  material,  and  inunedi- 
ately  afterwards  brou^^t  in  contact  with 
brushes,  which  pass  repeatedly  over  them, 
80  as  to  lay  down  the  fibres  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  remove  the  superfluous  mucilage 
from  them.  They  are  then  dried  by  a 
series  of  revolving  fims,  or  by  steam  cyl- 
ioden^  and  are  ready  for  the  loom. — 
f^tiwmg.  Woven  textures  derive  their 
strength  fi*om  the  same  force  of  lateral 
adhesion,  which  retains  the  twisted  fibres 
of  each  thread  in  their  situations.  The 
manner  in  which  these  textures  are  form- 
ed is  readily  understood.  On  inspecting 
a  piece  of  plain  cloth,  it  is  foand  to  con- 
flist  of  two  distinct  sets  of  threads  running 
perpendicuhriy  to  each  other.  Of  these, 
the  longitudinal  threads  constitute  the 
while  the  transverse  threads  are 
the  t0oo/^  weft,  or  jStftng*,  and  con- 
sist of  a  single  thread  passing  backwards 
and  forwards.  In  weaving  with  the  com- 
mon loom,  the  warp  is  wound  upon  a 
cylindrical  beam  or  roller.  From  this 
'  the  thread  passes  through  a  hameasy  com- 
paeed  of  movable  parts,  called  the  heddks, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  more,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  vertical  strings,  connected 
to  fiames,  and  having  loops  through 
^vhieh  die  warp  passes.  When  the  hed- 


dles  consist  of  more  than  ohie  set  of 
strings,  the  sets  are  called  leaoe».  Each 
of  these  heddles  receives  its  portion  of  the 
alternate  threads  of  the  warp,  so  that, 
when  they  are  moved  reciprocally  up  and 
down,  the  relative  position  of  tiie  alter- 
nate threads  of  the  warp  is  reversed. 
£^h  time  that  the  warp  is  opened  by  the 
separatinff  of  its  alternate  threads,  a  ahut^ 
Uej  contaming  the  woof^  is  thrown  across 
it,  and  the  thread  of  woof  is  immediately 
driven  into  its  place  by  a  finame  called  a 

fcfiunished  with  thin  reeds  or  wires, 
)d  among  the  warp  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb.  The  woven  piece,  as  fiut  as  it 
is  completed,  is  wouna  up  on  a  second 
beam  opposite  to  the  first  Vower  looms 
driven  by  water  or  steam,  although  a  late 
invention,  are  now  universally  introduced 
into  manufectories  of  cotton  and  wool. 
As  the  motions  of  the  loom  are  chiefly  of 
a  reciprocating  kind,  they  are  produced,  in 
some  looms,  by  the  agency  or  cranks,  and 
in  others  by  cams  or  wipers,  acting  upon 
wei^tBorsprings. — TwUnr.  In  the  mode 
of  plain  weaving  last  described,  it  will  be 
observed  that  evely  thread  or  the  warp 
crosses  at  evenr  thread  of  the  woo(  and  vice 
verHu  In  articles  which  are  Ii0t2{ei,  or  (vee/- 
ed,  this  is  not/ the  case ;  for,  in  this  manu- 
&cture,  (Holy  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
&c.,  threads  cross  each  other  to  form  the 
texture.  In  the  coarsest  kinds,  every  third 
thread  is  crossed ;  but,  in  finer  fabrics,  the 
intervals  are  less  fi^equent,  and,  in  some  very 
fine  twilled  silks,  the  crossing  does  not  take 
place  till  the  sixteenth  interval.  A  loom 
mvented  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Batchel- 
der,  of  Lowell,  has  been  applied  to  the 
weavmff  of  twilled  goods  by  water-power. 
Twilled  fiibrics  are  thicker  than  plain 
ones  when  of  the  same  fineness,  and 
more  flexible  when  of  tlie  same  thickness. 
They  are  also  more  susceptible  of  orna- 
mental variations.  Jeans,  dimoties,  serges, 
&C.,  are  specimens  of  this  kind  of  texture. 
— DoMe  Weaoinf^.  In  this  species  of 
weaviog,  the  fabric  is  composed  of  two 
webs,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  separate 
warp  and  a  separate  woofi  The  two, 
however,  are  interwoven  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  produce  various  figures.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  two  webs  is  formed  bypassing 
them  at  intervals  through  each  otner,  so 
that  each  particular  part  of  both  is  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below.  It 
follows  that,  when  different  colors  are 
employed,  as  in  caipeting,  the  figure  is 
the  same  on  both  sides,  but  the  color  is 
reversed.  The  weaving  of  double  cloths 
is  commonly  performed  by  a  complicated 
machine,  called  a  draw-loonij  in  which  the 
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weaTer,  aided  by  an  asBistant,  or  by  ma- 
chineiy,  has  the  command  of  each  par- 
ticular tidread  by  its  number.  He  works 
by  a  pattern,  in  which  the  figure  before 
him  IS  traced  in  squares,  agreeably  to 
which  the  threads  to  be  moved  are  select- 
ed and  raised  before  each  insertion  of  the 
woof.  Kidderminster  carpets  and  Mar- 
seilles quiltB  are  specimens  of  this  mode 
of  weaving. — Cnm  Weavinf.  This  meth- 
od is  used  to  produce  the  hghtest  fabrics, 
such  as  gauze,  netting,  catgut,  &c.  In 
the  kinds  of  weaving  which  have  been 
previously  described,  the  threads  of  the 
warp  alwavs  remain  parallel  to  each  oth- 
er, or  without  crossing.  But,  in  gauze 
weaving,  the  two  threads  of  warp  which 
pass  between  the  same  splits  of  tne  reed, 
are  crossed  over  each  other,  and  partially 
twisted,  like  a  cord,  at  every  stroke  of  the 
loom.  They  are,  however,  twisted  to  the 
right  and  left  alternately,  and  each  shot, 
or  insertion  of  the  woo(  preserves  the 
twist  which  the  warp  has  received.  A 
great  variety  of  &nciful  textures  are  pro- 
duced by  variations  of  the  same  general 
plan." 

Web£K,  Godfirey,  a  theoretical  and 
practical  musician,  bom  at  Freinsheim, 
near  Manheim,  in  1779,  studied  law,  and 
received  an  appoihmient  as  jurist,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  devoted  himself  to  music. 
The  flute  and  violoncello  were  his  instru- 
ments. He  subsequently  occupied  him- 
self chiefly  with  the  theory  of  music,  and 
published  numerous  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Leipsic  and  Vienna  Musical 
Gazettes,  in  the  great  German  Encyclopte- 
dia  (edited  by  Ersch  and  Gruher),  in  the 
musical  gazette  called  C<BcUiaj  edited  by 
himself,  &c.  6oc^  and  in  his  distinguish- 
ed woik.  Essay  towards  a  s^^stematic  The- 
ory of  the  Art  of  Composition  for  Self- 
instruction,  with  Notes  for  Scholars  (2d 
ed.,  1824  seq.,  4  vols.J,  and  his  General 
Doctrine  of  Music,  tor  Teachers  and 
Learners  (Darmstadt,  1822).  He  was 
eventually  appointed  advocate-general  of 
the  court  of  cassation  in  Darmstadt,  and 
received  titles  and  orders.  He  composed 
many  8ongs,>also  a  collection  called  the 
iMre  and  Stoordj  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  songs  under  the  same  title  com- 
posed by  Charles  Maria  von  Weber,  (q.  v.J 
There  are  also  other  compositions  or 
his.  He  invented  the  musical  chronome- 
'  ter.  (See  Time,)  His  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  Mozart's  requiem 
have  Involved  him  in  various  controver- 
sies. 

Weber,  Henry  William,  was  the  son 
of  a  native  of  Westphalia,  who  was  mar- 


ried to  an  English  lady,  and  settled  as  a 
merchant  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
son  was  bom  in  1783.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  but  three  years  old,  his 
mother  removed  into  Saxony,  and  her 
son  received  his  education  at  a  Grerman 
university.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
quitted  Germany  for  Kngland,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  profession  of  medicine,  attended 
lectures  one  winter  at  Edinburgh,  and 
then  went  to  finish  his  studies  at  Jena. 
Returning  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  a  m^- 
cal  diploma,  he  there  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  sir  Walter  Scott,  by  whose 
advioe  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  as 
a  profession.  In  1806,  he  commenced 
his  career  by  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  a  Poem  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centu- 
ries, from  ancient  Manuscripts,  with  an 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary  (3 
vols.) ;  and,  in  conjunctiod  with  Jamieson, 
he  produced  a  worit  entitled  Illustrati<His 
of  Northern  Antiquities,  from  the  earliest 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Romattces 
(1814,  4to.).  In  September,  1816,  Mr. 
Weber  became  disordered  in  his  intellects, 
in  which  state  he  remained  till  his  decease, 
in  1818.  Besides  the  works  already  no- 
ticed, Mr.  Weber  published  editions  of 
the  Plays  of  Ford  (2  vols.,  8va),  and  of 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ( 14  vols.) ; 
but  his  execution  of  these  undertakings 
did  not  add  to  his  reputation ;  and  his  er- 
rors, as  a  dramatic  commentator,  were 
exposed  by  Mr.  Gifibrd. 

Webeb,  Charies  Maria  von,  was  bom 
December  18, 1786,  at  Eutin,  jn  Holmein, 
and  received  a  very  careful  education. 
Painting  and  music  occupied  his  atten- 
tion in  liis  leisure  hours.  His  ^fforta  in 
the  former  art  were  not  without  success. 
But  music  gradually  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  him.  As  soon  as  his  father  ob- 
served the  promise  of  distinguished  talent 
in  his  son,  he  fostered  it  with  great  care. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1796,  he 
went  to  Munich,  and  his  talent  .for  dra- 
matic music  bepn  to  develope  itselfl  He 
wrote,  under  the  eyes  of  his  teacher,  an 
opera  called  the  Power  of  Love  and  Wine ; 
also  a  mass,  and  other  compositions,  all  of 
which  he  subsequently  burned.  Soon  af> 
ter,  he  became  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
excelling  Sennefelder*s  new  invention  of 
lithography.  He  thought  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  better  process,  and  vrent  with 
his  father  to  Freibei^,  in  Saxony,  where 
all  the  necessary  materials  seemed  to  be 
at  hand.  But  he  soon  gave  up  his  idea, 
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and  with  redoubled  zeal  resumed  bia^qp* 
plication  to  his  music.   Six  variations  of 
nis  were  jpublished  at  that  time  in  Munich. 
When  a  ooy  Of  fourteen,  be  compoaed  an 
opera  (the  Maid  of  the  Wood),  which 
was  performed  in  1800,  and  acouired  a 
Celebris  subsequently  disagreeable  to  the 
author,  who  had  come  to  consider  it  a 
very  unmature  production.   In  1802,  be 
made  a  musical  journey  with  bis  fiidier. 
and  collected  and  studied  tbeoieticai 
works  on  music  with  the  ftreatest  zeal, 
and,  having  been  led,       bis  own  re- 
flections, to  smdv  bannony  thoroughly, 
fomied  a  musical  system  of  his  own,  m 
which  he  adopted  the  excellent  rules  of 
the  old  .masters.    He  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
immortal  Haydn,  and  with  Yogler  (q.  v.), 
who  received  him  with  great  kindness. 
By  Vogler's  advice,  be  gave  up  for  a  time» 
though  with  reluctance,  the  oompoation 
of  laj^  pieces,  and  studied  for  two  years 
the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  At  the 
same  time,  he  acquired  great  proficiency 
in  playing  on  the  piano.   During  this 
time,  he  published  only  a  few  small 
works.  He  then  went,  as  musical  directr 
or,  to  Breshiu,  where  he  compoaed  the 
neatest  part  of  R&bexahl,  an  opera  by 
Rhode.  In  1806^  Eugene,  duke  of  W)(iT* 
temberg,  uiduced  bun  to  go  to  Carlsrube, 
in  Silesia,  where  he  wrote  two  sympho- 
luea,  several  concerts,  &c.  He  soon  after 
followed  the  duke  to  Stuttgard,  where  he 
wrote  lus  opera  S3/9aoa;  re- wrote  hia 
cantata  the  First  Tone,  several  overtiiree^ 
&c ;  and  composed  much  for  the  piano. 
In  1810,  he  set  out  for  France,  Munieh, 
Berlin,  &C.,  and  wrote  bis  opera  Jihtr 
Hassan,  From  1813  to  1816,  be  directed 
the  opera  in  Prague,  where  be  comfiosed 
the  great  cantata  Battle  and  Victoiy,  which, 
though  imposing  by  its  grandeur  and  co- 
piousness  of  ideaa^  does  not  yet  diow  a 
settled  style.   Living  onl^  for  his  art,  he 
gave  up  his  place,  when  his  purpose — the 
entire  reorganization  of  the  opera,  was 
^ected.    In  1816,  he  lived  m  Beriin, 
where  he  received  an  invitation  to  form  a 
CSennan  opera  at  Dresden,  which  he4ic- 
cepted,  and  to  which  be  devoted  aU  hia 
powers.   There  be  wrote,  besides  several 
'  mstramental  pieces,  various  occasional 
cantate;  anmss  and  offertorium(18]8)  for 
the  day  of  the  king's  baptism,  which  was 
afterwards  followed  by  a  second  one ;  and 
his  Der  Drejfsck&tz  (text  by  Kind),  which 
was  first  performed  in  Benin  m  l&l,  and 
smce  that  time  has  acquired  univenal 
reputation ;  and  several  melodies,  which, 
like  some  of  Mozart's,  are  sung,  and  even 
whisded,  wherever  Europeans  or  thdr 


descendants  ar6  found.  At  the  same  time, 
he  composed  the  music  for  Prmomi.  The 
uncommon  success  of  Der  DrtysckiUz  pro- 
cured him  an  invitation  to  compose  an 
opera  for  Vienna,  for  which  purpose  mad* 
ame  de  Che^  wrote  for  him  EuryanihSf 
after  an  old  Fraich  tale.  This  work  oc- 
cupied him  chiefly  fix>m  1822  to  the  an* 
tunm  of  1823;  and,  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  he  travelled  lo  Vienna  lo  direct 
its  performance,  which  took  plaee,  for  the 
firift  time,  October 3£Llj8f28.  Itmetwith 
ereat  applause.  In  18^4,  Weber  rceeived 
firom  Iioodon  an  invitation  to  com»oee 
Obtrm  fbr  Covent-|arden  tfaealve.  The 
first  act  was  sent  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  prepared  himself  for  it  by  stodyiag 
English.  But  the  numerous  dotiee  of  hia 
appointment,  often  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tfaoae  of  bis  collewue,  Morlaohi, 
who  was  in  ill  health,  and  ofUn  went  to 
Italy,  loaether  with  his  devotien  ta  studky, 
impaired  his  health.  He  went,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1^  to  Ems.  Towaida  the  end 
of  1826,  hfi  dhneelBd  the  perfamaBoe  of 
his  J5uryati<^on  thestsgeof  Beriiii.  Hia 
health  grew  wene  in  18SS.  La  Febniary, 
he  went  to  L<mdoiiy  where  beftaished  his 
magmfioent  Qkim»  daecied  the  perft>mi- 
aace  of  il,  and  on  the  d^  wmen  Her 
ErtjftMH  was  to  he  Berfbsmed  inr  hiB 
benefit  (Jmie5),bveatbedbiala8t  ViTehsv 
made  an  epoch  in  opera  arasic,  produced 
mueh  tiMt  wm  saw,  afiplied  the  : 


mesis  with  great  efiEbct^  and,  in  ftct,  wve 
a  new  life  to  die  opera.  TheaoBgsMtbe  . 
spurita  u  Ohernn  nave  a  peouhfuly  ideal 
cWter.  UAftirtunately,^iC(^ 
ra  the  Thme  Pmto^  on  winch  he  Bad 
labored  fbr  sevml  yeas%  wna  left  unfin- 
ished. Webev  united  many  great  musi- 
cal qualities:  he  was  not  oaly  one  of  the 
most  ori^al  composers^  a  greatjieiifintm^ 
er,  showing  pecufias  originality  in  piano 
playing)  an  ardent,  judicious  and  bitelli- 
gent  director,  equaUQF  at  home  intheass- 
thetical  and  in  the  technical  paita  of  hia 
art, — ^but  also  a  verjr  intellecmal  and  ac- 
con^llshed  man,  with  bif^ber  and  more 
philosophical  views  of  hfb  than  artisis 
ofien  nave.  Besides  the  wocks  alreaify 
mentioned,  hia  published  compositions 
corapriBB  a  number  of  instrumental  pieces 
especially  fisroonoertaado  instruments,  and 
caJcuhited  for  accomplished  performera 
(concerts,  concertinos,  pot-pourris  and  har- 
mony pieces  for-  the  piano-fbrte,  clnrionet^ 
bassoon,  bom,  violoncello,  sonatas,  wia- 
tioDs,  polonaises  and  dances,  somesym* 
phonies,  and  a  quintette  for  the  clarionet), 
various  cantatas,  vocal  pieces  for  four 
voices,  and  songs  (particularly  the  com- 
positions of  K6mers  Lyre  and  8word» 
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wmch  have  become  truly  natioiial  songs 
of  the  Germans).  The  Posthumous 
Works  of  Gh.  M.  von  Weber  (Dresden, 
1826),  containing  the  results  of  his  views 
and  experience,  are  of  much  interest 
Weber  was  an  excellent  man,  a  Idnd 
husband,  a  careful  father,  and  faithful 
fiiend« 

Webstbr,  John,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  clerk  of  the  par- 
ifdi  of  St  Andrew,  Holbom,  and  a  member 
of  the  company  of  merchant  tailors.  His 
worics  are  tne  White  Devil,  or  the  Trage- 
dy of  P.  Giordano  Ursini,  Duke  of  Bra- 
chiano,  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Vit- 
toiia  Corombona,  the  ftmous  Venetian 
Courtesan  (1612);  the  Devil's  Law-Case, 
a  tragi-comedy  (1623);  the  Duchess  of 
.Malfy,  a  tragedy  (1623);  Appius  and  Vir- 
ffinia,  a  tragedy  (1654);  tne  Thracian 
Wonder,  a  comical  history  (1661);  and  a 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  a  comedy  (1661). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  pageant,  ex- 
hibited in  1624,  by  the  tailors'  company ; 
and  he  assisted  Dekker  in  writing  Wy- 
att's  Histoiy. 

WscHABiTES.  (See  Wdhabees.) 

Weddbrburn,  Alexander,  earl  of  Ross- 
lyn,  a  distinguished  English  lawyer,  eld- 
est son  of  Peter  Wedderbum,  one-of  the 
senators  of  the  coUegeof  justice  in  Scot- 
land, was  bom  in  1/33^  and  bred  to  the 
law  in  his  native  countiy,  but  early  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple,  by  which 
society  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1757. 
He  rapidly  acquired  reputation,  and  also 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earls  of 
Bute  and  Mansfield.  He  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  1771,  in  which  office 
he  insulted  Franklin,  in  aligning  before 
the  privy  council  on  American  afiftdrs. 
In  1778,  he  was  made  attorney-general, 
and,  in  1780,  chief  justice  of  the  common 

geas,  with  the  title  of  lord  Loughborough, 
e  adhered  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox 
when  Mr.  Pitt  first  came  into  power ;  but 
joined  the  administration,  with  many  oth- 
ers, under  the  alarm  produced  by  the 
French  revolution  in  1793,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded lord  Thuriow  as  chancellor,  which 
office  he  held  until  1801,  when  he  retired 
with  the  title  of  eari  of  Rossljm.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  was  able,  plausible,  subtie  and 
eloquent;  as*  a  politician,  rather  a  parti- 
san than  a  statesman,  but  serviceable  to 
the  side  which  he  espoused.  He  died 
without  issue,  Januaxy  3,  1805.  Lord 
Roedyn  wrote  a  work  on  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons. 

Wedding,  Wedlock.  (See  Marriage^ 
and  Husband  and  W^t.) 

Wedbkiitd,  George  Christian  Grotdieb, 
baron  von,  was  bom  in  1761,  at  G6tting- 


en,  where  his  father  was  a  professor,  wae 
graduated  in  1780,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  various  places  as  a  practical 
physician  and  as  an  author.  In  1787,  he 
was  appointed  body  physician  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Mayence,  ana  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  university  of  that  city.  But 
after  some  time,  he  lost  the'fevor  of  the 
elector,  who  had  been  prejudiced  against 
him  by  another  physician.  Wedekind 
was  even  accused  of  b^onging  to  the 
sect  of  tQumtnofi,  but  vnthout  grounds. 
Among  his  woiks  are  the  feUowlnff  i—On 
Medical  Instruction  (Frankfort,  1799);  On 
the  Effect  of  Confidence  and  the  Way  of 
Curing  by  Persuasion  (Frankfort,  1790); 
Lectures .  on   Inflammations  (Leipsic, 

1791)  ;  Dt  vera  J^otUia  a  Curaiwne  Mmr- 
bortm  primarum  Ftoriifn,  nee  turn  de  Mar- 
bis  ex  tarmdtm  ^tctiombut  orhmdU 
atque  cum  Hsdem  compUeaHs  (Nuremberg, 

1792)  .  When  Mayence  came  under  the 
dommion  of  the  French,  in  17^  Wede- 
kind entered  the  French  service  as  phy- 
sician of  the  military  hospitals.  He  wrote, 
whilst  in  this  capacity,  Chi  Cachexy  in 
l^neral,  and  on  Hospital  Cachexy  in  par- 
ticuhir(Leipeic,  1796),  and  Accounts  orthe 
French  Military  Hospitals  (Leipsic,  1797 
— 98,  2  vols.).  He  also  wrote  asainst 
Jacobinism.  By  his  Economical  and  Po- 
litical State  of  France  under  her  Consti- 
tution of  the  Third  Year  of  the  Republic 
(in  fevor  of  the  directory),  he  obtained  the 
civic  crown.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  became  visible, 
he  wrote  against  it,  in  his  Letters  on  the 
Revolution  of  the  IQth  of  Brumaire  (1800). 
After  Napoleon's  eovemment  had  be- 
come oppressive,  Wedekind  gave  up  his 
rights  as  a  French  citizen,  and  became 
body  physician  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  Among  his  later  works 
is  a  treatise  On  the  Typhus  or  tim  Conta- 
ffious  Nervous  Fever  (1814),  which  has* 
been  translated  into  EnriiBh,  Spanish  and 
Portugese,  and  one  On  the  Value  of 
Medicme  (1816).  Of  his  numerous  other 
medical  treatises,  many  are  given  in  his 
article  in  the  German  CofwersalianS' 
Lexicon.  He  has  also  written  On  the 
Changes  which  the  Spirit  of  tiie  Time  re- 
quires to  be  made  in  the  Institution  of  No- 
bility (1816),  and  On  the  Destination  of 
Man  (Giessen,  1827). 

Wedge.   (See  MBchamcs,) 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  an  inffenious  im- 
prover of  the  pottery  manumcture,  was 
bom  in  July,  1730,  and  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  potter,  to  whose  business  he  suc- 
ceeded^ lie  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  discoveries  of  new  species  of  earthen 
ware  and  porcelain  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  by  the 
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taste  aod  ftncy  displayed  in  the  forms  and 
decoratioiis  of  the  various  results  of  his 
ingoiuity.  So  important  was  the  result, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  he  turned  the 
current  of  importation  of  the  finer  earth- 
en wares  into  that  of  exportation.  In 
1763,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  spe- 
cies of  ware,  which  received  the  name 
of  <piuiC8  vHsrtt  and,  continuing  his  ex- 
penmental  researches,  added  six  other 
different  species  of  ware  to  the  English 
manu&cture.  He  was  versed  in  seveml 
bcauches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  in- 
Tented  a  pyrometer  (q.v.)  for  measuring  the 
higher  degrees  of  heat  employed  in  die 
various  arts.  He  was  also  the  proposer 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  uniting  the 
Trent  and  Mersey,  and  subsequently  com- 
municating with  me  Severn  and  the  Grand 
Junction  canaL  To  this  navigation,  which 
was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pottery 
district,  be  added  a  turnpike-road,  ten 
miles  in  length,  which  gave  sdll  greater 
facilities  to  tEat  extensive  branch  of  man- 
uftcture.  His  own  pottery  was  near 
Newcasde-under-Line,  in  Stafibrdshire, 
where  he  built  a  village,  which  he  called 
Etruria.  In  1786,  he  was  the  promoter 
of  an  association  in  London,  denominated 
the  general  chamber  of  the  manu&c- 
tures  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  much  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  opposing  Mr.  Pitt's 
proposition  for  adjusting  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  His  death  took  place  January  3, 
1795^  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  To  great 
public  spirit  and  an  open  hand  in  the 
distribution  of  the  large  fortune  which  he 
acquired  by  bis  spirit  and  enterprise,  in 
beneficial  objects  and  institutions,  Mr. 
WedgWood  united  great  private  benevo- 
lence, and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor 
in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  royal  and  anti- 
quarian societies.   (See  WhUt  Weart.) 

.Wedwesdat;  the  fourth  day  outhe 
week  (in  Latin,  dita  Mercurii,  whence  the 
French  Mercrtdi^  the  Italian  MercoUdi^ 
&C.].  The  Germans  caJl  it  Mittwoche 
(mid-week).  The  English  name  is  de- 
rived fit)m  the  old  ^»ndinavian  deity 
Odin  or  Woden.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is 
Vodensdar;  in  Swedish,  Odensdag;  in 
Dutch,  Woensdag.  We  find  the  same 
prefix  in  the  name  of  some  English  towns : 
Wednisbury,  WednesfieW,  &c.  (See 
Wuk,   See,  also,  Jbth-  Wednuday.) 

Week.  The  week  approaches  pretty 
uesrly  to  a  quarter  of  a  lunation ;  but  this 
division  of  time  has  no  obvious  founda- 
tion in  nature.  It  appears,  notwithstand- 
ing! to  have  prevailed  veiy  extensiVely 
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over  the  world  firpm  the  earliest  times; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  days  of  the 
week  are  generally  named  after  the  sun 
and  planets,  only  six  planets  having  been 
known  to  the  ancients.  This  manner  of 
distinguishing  a  series  of  seven  days  is 
found  to  be  the  same  aroon|[  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Indians  and  Chinese.  Still 
the  order  is  not  that  of  the  distances, 
magnitude  or  brightness  of  the  planets. 
The  following  ingenious  conjecture  has 
been  adopted  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  names  and  arrangement  of  the  days 
of  the  week -The  planetary  arranjement 
of  Ptolemy  was  thus:  1.  Saturn ;  £  Jupi- 
ter; 3.  Mars;  4.  the  Sun;  5.  Venus;  6. 
Mercury ;  7.  the  Moon.  Each  of  these 
planets  was  supposed  to  preside  succe»- 
sively  over  each  hour  of  the  twenty-four  of 
each  day,  in  the  order  above  given.  In  this 
way,  Saturn  would  preside  over  the  first 
hour  of  the  first  day,  Jupiter  over  the 
second  hour,  Mars  over  the  third,  the 
sun  over  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thus 
the  sun,  presiding  over  the  fourth,  elev- 
enth and  eighteenth  hours  of  the  first  day, 
would  preside  over  the  first  hour  of  the 
second  day ;  and,  carrying  on  the  series^ 
the  moon  would  preside  over  the  first 
hour  of  the  third  day.  Mars  over  the  first 
hour  of  the  fourth  day.  Mercury  over  the 
first  hour  of  the  fifth  day,  Jupiter  over  the 
first  hour  of  the  sixth  day,  and  Venus 
over  the  first  hour  of  the  seventh  da^. 
Hence  the  names  of  the  days  yet  used  in 
the  learned  professions :  1.  aits  Satumi 
(Saturday) ;  2.  dies  Solis  (Sunday) ;  3.  dies 
LufUB  (Monday);  4.  dies  MarHs  (Tues- 
day); 5.  dies  Mercurn  (Wednesday);  6. 
dies  Jovis  (Thursday);  7.  dies  Veneris 
(Friday).  The  English  names  of  the 
days  of  the  week  are  derived  from  the 
Saxons,  and  are  partly  adopted  firom  the 
more  civilized  riations'of  antiquity.  (For 
the  etymology  of  the  English  names,  see 
the  separate  articles.) 

Weeninx,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  painter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1621.  He  was  the  sou  of  an  architect, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Abraham  Bloe- 
mart.  After  residing  some  time  in  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  died  in  1660.  He  painted  small 
landscapes,  animals  and  historical  pieces 
with  great  accuracy  and  perfection,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety. — ^His  son  Johrtj 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1644,  was  more  dis- 
tinguished. He  studied  at  first  under  his 
fiither^  and  acquired  great  skill  in  the  de- 
lineation of  animals.  Still  life,  the  chase, 
dead  game,  &c.,  are  represented  in  his 
works  with  an  inimitable  truth  and  great 
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beauty  of  coloring.  He  died  at  Amster* 
dam,  in  1719. 

WsEviL  (curetdio) ;  a  genua  of  hard- 
Bhelled  beedee,  easily  recognised  by  hav- 
ing the  head  prok>nj|ed  into  a  long  homy 
snout,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mouth  is 
situated.  By  later  naturalists,  this  has 
rery  jusdy  been  considered  as  a  fiunily  of 
insects,  and  has  been  divided  into  nu- 
merous genera.  These  msects  have  four 
joints  to  each  of  the  tarsi ;  the  antenne 
arise  from  the  snout  above  mentioned, 
ore  usually  olavate,  atid  in  most  of  the 
genera  form  an  angle  at  the  apex  of  the 
nrst  joint:  the  abdomen  in  all  is  large. 
The  larvas  are  entirely  destitute  of  feet, 
and  live,  some  in  the  interior  of  seeds, 
others  in  wood,  in  the  interior  of  stems, 
under  the  bark  of  trees,  in  fruits,  in  the 
hardest  nuts,  and  some  even  in  the  inte- , 
rior  of  the  bodies  of  other  insects.  In 
their  perfect  state,  all  these  insects  feed  on 
different  parts  of  plants,  but  especiallyon 
leaves  and  the  petals  of  flowers.— The 
weevil  proper  (calandra  grancaria)  is  best 
known  on  account  of  the  ravages  it  com- 
mits among  grain,  sometimes  destroying 
one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  crop. 
Each  larva,  as  soon  as  bom,  penetrates 
into  the  interior  of  a  grain,  and  feeds  .on 
its  substance  tiU  it  has  attained  its  full 
size;  then  Undergoes  a  change,  and  takes 
'  the  form  of  a  chrysalis ;  and  in  due  time  the 
perfect  insect  perforates  the  hull,  which  is 
now  nearly  empty.  It  is  a  European  in- 
sect, and  m  that  continent  its  ravages  are 
chiefly  felt.  Great  complaints  are,  how- 
ever, made  of  the  weevil  among  wheat, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Virginia.  Having  never  seen 
a  specimen  of  this  American  weevil,  we 
are  unable  to  decide  upon  its  identity  with 
the  above ;  if  identical,  it  must  have  been, 
by  some  means,  introduced  from  Europe 
into  this  country. — ^The-C.  oiyz«  very 
much  resembles  the  preceding.  It  lives 
in  rice,  but  is  observed  to  attack  princi- 
pally those  grains  from  which  the  hulls 
have  not  been  detached. 

Weoscheider,  Julius  Augustus  Louis, 
doctor,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  (so 
called  ][  rationalist  theologians  of  modem 
times,  was  bom  in  1771,  in  Kubbelingen,  in 
Bmnswick,  where  his  father  was  a  preach- 
er. At  the  university  of  Helmst&dt  he 
studied  tlieol(M;y,  philosophy  and  philolo- 
gy. Having  fmished  his  studies,  lie  soon 
became  a  teacher  in  the  academy  in  which 
he  had  received  his  instmction.  He  then 
became  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  Hamburg,  where  he  occa- 
sionaUy  preached  with  great  approbatiim. 


Two  works,  written  during  this  period, 
JBtidees  jStoiewumfvcen^tbruml^Vndammto 
ex  tjpsoru m  ScripHs  eniia  atque  cum  Phm- 
eifnta  EUdcts,  aua  cHHca  RaHonis  prac- 
hctt  ieewndwn  Kaaniium  exJnbtty  comparai4i 
(Hamburg,  1797),  and  An  Attempjt  to  pre- 
sent the  Chief  Principles  of  a  Philosophi- 
cal System  of  Religion  in  Sermons  (Ham- 
burg, 1801),  show  how  zealously  he  de- 
votal  himself^  atthat  period,  to  philosophy, 

C'cularly  that  of  Kant,  and  theology, 
hese  sermons  is  prefixed  a  treatise  on 
the  mode  of  awakenmg  an  interest  in  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  shows  how  a  liberal 
and  finnk  address  to  the  reason  should  be 
united  with  a  judicious  operation  on  the 
feelings.  He  also  produced  a  work  dedi- 
cated to  Jacobi  (q.  V*))  On  the  Separation 
of  Morals  fh>m  Rehgion,  demanded  by 
Modem  Philosophy  (Hamburg,  1804]*  In 
1805,'  he  yieldea  to  nis  inclination  tor  an 
academical  life,  and  went  to  G6ttingen, 
where  he  settled  as  mf^gigter  Ugms  amd 
theological  repetent.  On  this  occasion,-  he 
wrote  a  treatise  De  GraBCorum  M^Bteriis 
Rdigiom  rum  obtrudendis  (66ttiQ£^n, 
1805),  soon  followed  by  his  learned  In- 
troduction to  the  Gospel  of  John  (GSot- 
tingen,  1806).  In  1806,  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Rintein,  afler  the  university  of  G6t- 
tingen  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology.  In  1810,  vrhen 
the  university  of  Rintein  was  abolished, 
he  received  a  professorship  in  Halle,  and 
published  The  First  Episde  of  Paul 
to  Timothy,  translated  anew  and  ex- 
plained, with  Reference  to  the  latest  In- 
({uiries  respecting  its  Authenticity  (JMt- 
tmgen,  1810).  In  this  work  he  renited 
the  doubts  which  Schleiermacher  bad 
raised  respecting  its  authenticity,  in  a 
small  treatise  in  1807,  and  showed  that, 
if  it  cannot  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
Paul  wrote  the  Epistle,  this  is  infinitely 
more' probable  than  any  other  hypothesis. 
Wegscheider  lectures  on  the  exegesia  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  history  of  dog- 
mas, and  particularly  dogmatics.  In  181a, 
he  published  his  hiHitutiones  TVieologict 
ChnsHairuB  DoemaHctBt  of  which  there 
appeared,  in  iSSs,  a  fiflh  edition,  enlarged. 
In  this  work,  the  opinions  of  the  super- 
naturalists  respecting  ecclesiastical  aog- 
mas,  are  criticised  according  to  the  vie%v8 
of  the  rationalists,  and  a  system  of  Chris- 
tian dogmatics  presented  according  to  the 
principles  of  rationalism,  and^  for  the 
first  time,  carried  through  conastently  by 
Wegscheider.  He  directed  the  exercises 
of  a  theological  society  of  students,  which, 
in  1896^  became  a  department  in  the  royal 
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tlwokgical  fleminanr  under  hUi  miperin- 
liDdeaee.  In  1830,  he  and  Geaeniua  were 
zeaiously  attacked  the  supematural- 
us»i  this  led  to  an  investigation  by  the 
government,  which  was  not  attended  with 
aov  unpleasant  consequences  to  him. 

WEwmisf  Valent^ie.  (See  Wngtliatis.) 

WiieKLiAif s  were  a  Protestant  sect  in 
the  seventeenth  cemurv,  chiefly  resident 
in  Upper^  Saxony,  Kiunded  by  Val. 
Weigel,  pastor  of  lUchopau,  in  the  Saxon 
Eiz^lMrge  (bom  in  15^  died  in  1588), 
a  pious  and  popular  minister.  The  writ- 
iiifi  of  Theophraauis  Paracelsus,  and  of 
Tuiler,  had  led  him  to  entertain  peculiar' 
views,  which  he  set  forth  in  his  works. 
These,  however,  were  not  published  till 
longafterhisdeath  (1611—31).  He  speaks 
moch  of  an  unborn  inner  light  The  the- 
ology taught  at  the  univenitaes  is  false  in 
hjB  eyes.  All  creatures  are  effluxes  of  the 
Dhrine  Being.  His  view  of  the  Trinity 
was  peculiar.  He  set  little  value  on  out- 
ward worship,  and  depicts  the  ministonr 
of  the  Protestant  church  in  black  colors. 
Several  of  his  works  were  burnt  in  1G24, 
at  Chemnitz ;  but  they  had  already  gained 
many  adherents.  Jacob  Bohme  was  a 
Weicelian. 

l^ioHTs.  In  the  article  Mtasuns^  we 
have  given  an  account  of  the  refbrmiuion 
of  die  EngliBh  measures.    The  article 


.Wofiee,  division  Dumal  SutUmof  iVonce, 
explains  the  principles  of  the  new  French 
measures.  The  followins  tables  exhibit 
the  relations  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  of  weight 

1.  DrenchMeaaurea  of  fTe^U.— The  unit 
used  in  weighing  is  the  kilogramme.  It  has 
been  fixed  by  law,  and  is  equal  to  the  spe- 
cific weight  of  the  distilled  water  contained 
in  one  cubic  decimi&tre.  The  kilogranmie 
thus  fixed  was  found  to  be  e^ual  to  2 
livres  (pounds),  5  gros,  35  grams,  ^-^-^ 
poids  de  marc,  and  to  2  lbs.  8  oz.  3  dwt 
6^  grains  troy,  or  2  lbs.  3  oz.  4 
drams,  16  grains  avoirdupois  weight, 
Enfflish.  As  the  most  common  thinss  of 
dailV  consumption  are  sold  by  weight  in 
small  quantities,  a  great  difficulty  erose  in 
introducing  this  part  of  the  system ;  and 
the  old  denominations  of  weight  have 
therefore  been  allowed  to  remain,  with 
Sonne  modification  in  dieir  actual  value, 
taking  the  kilogramme  as  the  basis.  The 
kilogramme  is  divided  into  2  livres ;  the 
livre  is  subdivided  into  16  ounces,  the 
ounce  into  8  gros,  and  die  ffrosinto  72 
grains.  This  new  livre,  theretore,  exceeds 
the  old  one  (poids  de  marc)  by  f-f  ^ ;  so, 
to  reduce  kilogrammes  into  old  meas- 
ure, it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  2  and 


EnglUh  Trey,  French, 

1  grain  (l-24th  of  a  dwt)  =  0.06477  gramme. 

1  pennyweight  (l-20th  of  an  ounce)  .  =  1.55456  gramme. 

1  ounce  ;=  31.0913  jsrammes. 

1  pound  troy  imperud  =  0.373095(5  kilogramme. 

EngHth  Avoirdupois.  >  French. 

1  dram  (l-16th  of  an  ounce)  =      1.7712  gramme. 

1  oimce  (l-16th  of  a  pound)  =    28.3384  grammes. 

1  pound  avoirdupois  imperial  .....=  0.4534148  kilogramme. 
1  nimdrBd  weight  (112  pounds)  •  .  .  .  =    50.78246  kilognunmes. 

Itxm  =  1015.649  kilogrammes. 

« 

1  millier  =  1000  kilogrammes  (weight  of  a  tun  of  sea-water). 
1  quintal  =  100  kilogrammes. 
1  hectogramme  =  1-lOth  of  a  kilogratnme. 
1  decagramme  =  1-lOOth 
'    1  gramme  =  1-lOOOth  « 
1  decigramme  =  l-10,000di  « 


2.  Efif^iA '  Measurts  of  Weighi, — 
The  statute  nf  5  George  iV,  c.  74,  made 
flomeslisifat  modifications  in  the  measures 
of  ^vetght,  but  retained,  in  the  main,  the 
«xiating  measures.  The  troy  weight,'' 
iiy  the  commisBionerB  of  weights  and 
BMasures,  ^  apprared  to  us  to  be  the  au- 
ciem  weight «  this  kingdom,  having  ex- 
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isted  in  the  same  state  from  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor;  and  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  word  troy  has 
no  reference  to  any  town  in  France,  but 
rather  to  the  monkish  name  given  to  Lon- 
don of  Troy  Novant,  founded  on  the 
legend  of  Brute :  troy  weight,  therefbre, 
according  to  this  etymology,  is,  in  fact. 
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London  weignt  We  were  induced, 
moreover,  to  presenre  the  troy  weight,  be- 
cause all  the  coinage  has  been  uniformly 
regulated  by  it;  and  all  medical  prescrip- 
tions or  formuUt  always  have  been  esti- 
mated by  troy  weight,  under  a  peculiar 
subdivision,  which  the  college  of  physi- 
cians have  expressed  themselves  most 
anxious  to  preserve."  It  was  resolved, 
therefore,  to  continue  the  use  of  troy 
weight,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  accura- 
cy of  the  trov  standard,  to  raise  the  avoir- 
dupois weight  from  this  basis.  We 
found,"  contmue  the  commissioners,  ^the 
avoirdupois  weight,  by  which  all  heavy 
goods  have  been  for  a  long  time  weighed 
(probably  derived  from  omoin  {m>ena)y  the 
ancient  name  for  goods  or.  cnattels,  and 
pmdsy  wei^t),  to  be  universally  used 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Thia  weight, 


however,  seems  not  to  have  been  preserv- 
ed with  such  scrupulous  accuracy  as  troy 
weight,  by  which  more  precious  articles 
have  been  weighed ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pound  cannot  difiisr 
by  more  than  one,  two  or  three  grains^ 
from  7000  grains  troy.  It,  therefore,  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  we  should  be  oflferinir 
no  violence  to  this  i^stem  of  weights,  if 
we  declared  that  7000  grains  troy  should 
be  hereafter  considered  as  the  pound 
avoirdupois."  It  was  according^  en- 
acted that,  from  January  1st,  VStOj  the 
standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound 
troy  weight,  made  in  1758,  should  be 
the  genuine  standard  measure  of 
weight,  and  be  denominated  the  imperial 
standard  troy  pound,  containing  5760 
grains,  and  that  7000  such  gmins  should 
be  a  pound  avoirdupois. 


Division  h—Aooirdupins  WtighL 


37)i  grains  =  1  dram  

16  druns  =  1  ounce  .... 

16  ounces  =  1  pound  (lb.)  . 

28  pounds  =  1  quarter  (qr.). 

4  quarters  =  1  hundred  weight  (cwtV 

20  hundred  weight .  .  =  1  ton 


=    27li  grains. 
=  4371  " 
=  7000  « 


This  weight  is  used  in  almost  all  commercial  transactions,  and  in  the  oominoB 
dealings  of  life. 


PwHticukar  Wtights  hdonging  to  this  DwiHtm, 


8  pounds  . 

7  pounds . 
14  pounds . 

2  stone  .  . 

6i  tod  .  . 

2weys  .  . 
12  sacks .  . 


=  1  stone 

=  1  clove 
=  1  stone 
=  Itod  . 
=  1  wey  . 
=  Isack. 
=  llast  . 


cwt.  qr.  lb. 


used  for  meat  and  fish. 


=  0 
=  0 
=  1 
=  3 
=  39 


14 

0 
14 

0 

OJ 


used  in  the 
wool  trade. 


A  pack  of  wool  contains  240  lbs.  A  truss  of  hay  weighs  56  lbs.,  and  of  straw  36. 
stone  of  glass  is  5  lbs. ;  a  seam  24  stone. 

8  pounds  =  1  dove,  

32  cloves  =  1  wey  in  Essex,  •  •  •  I  used  for  cheese 

42    «   =  in  Suffolk,  .  .  f     and  butter. 

56  pounds  =  1  firkin,  ) 


Division  II.--7Voy  Weight 

24  grains  =  1  pennyweight  .  .  . 

20  pennyweights .  .  .  .  =  1  ounce   

12  ounces  =  1  pound  


=    24  grains. 
=  480  « 
=  5760  « 


These  are  the  denominations  of  trov 
weight  when  used  for  weighing  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones,  except  dia- 
monds. But  troy  weight  is  also  used  by 
apothecaries  in  compounding  medicmes, 


and  bv  them  the  ounce  is  divided  itib^ 
eight  drams,and  the  dram  into  three  scru- 
ples, so  that  the  latter  is  equal  to  twenty 
grains.  For  scientific  purposes,  the  gnua 
only  is  used ;  and  sets  of  weights  are  con* 
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ilroeted  m  decanal  progremon,  from 
10,000  grama  downwwds  to  one  hmi- 
dredth  of  a  grain.  By  comparing  the 
number  of  grains  in  the  avoirdupois  and 
troy  pound  and  ounce  respectivelv,  it  ap- 
pens  that  the  troy  pound  is  less  than  the 
a?oirdu  jx>i8^  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen 
to  seventeen  nearly ;  but  the  troy  ounce 
is  greater  than  the  avoirdupois,  in  the 
proportion  of  seventy-nine  to  sevenpr-two 
neniy.  The  earai^  used  for  weighing 
diamonds,  is  Si  grains.  The  term,  how- 
ever, when  used  to  express  the  fineness 
of  gold,  has  a  relative  meaning  only. 
Eveiy  mass  of  alloyed  gold  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts :  thus  die  standard  for  coin  is  twen- 
ty-two carats  fine ;  that  is,  it  consLsts  of 
twenty-two  parts  of  pure  ffolc|,  and  two 
partBof  alloy.  What  is  called  the  new^tofui- 
onl^ased  for  watch-cases,  Scc^  is  eighteen 
carets  fine. 

i  well  known 
1  in  consider- 
able difficulty.  The  follow 
the  estimates  of  different  authors,  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  ancient  wei^ts. 


a  wftiaefil  ITe^to.— -It  is  ^ 
that  this  subject  is  involved  i 


Attic  obohu  .  . 

Attic  drachma, . 
Lesser  mina  •  . 
Greatermina  •  . 


Medical  mina  •  .  .  .  : 

Tilent  =  GO  mum 

Old  €hreek  drachm  : 
Old  Greek  mina  .  . 
Egyptian  mina  .  .  .  : 
Ptolemaic  mina  of  ? 

Cleopatra  I 
Alexandrian  mina 


Engliati  Troy  Gi^lni. 
J  SSi  ChristianL 
'I  9.1  Arbuthnot 

(51.9  Chr. 
=  ^54.6  Arb. 

( 69.  Paucton. 
z  3,892  Chr. 

(5,189  Chr. 
=  H464  Ash. 

(6^900  Pauc. 

=  6,994  Arb. 

=  i  cwt  English. 
Oralni. 
=   146.5  Alb. 
=  6»4B5  « 
=  8,326  « 

=  8,985  «* 


iexandrian  mina  7   qo(» 

ofDioscorides    J—  ^'^^ 


Boman  denarius  .  .  = 


^  51.9==  t  Roman 
S    oz.  Chr. 
i62J5=^  Roman 
^    oz.  Arb. 


l>enariu8ofNero  .  .  =  54  Pauc. 

Ounce  

Pound  =  12  Roman  ounces. 


415.1  Chr. 

437.2  Arb. 
431^  Pauc. 


WsiOL,  Joseph,  a  distinfluished  opm 
composer,  bom  in  1766,  at  JSisenstadt,  in 
Hunoaiy.  In  his  fifteenth  vear,  he  com- 
posed a  small  ojpera.  Gluck  and  Salieri 
aided  him,  and  he  became  director  of  the 
Italian  opera.  In  1807,  he  was  in  Milan, 
where  his  E  RwaU  di  u  SUm$o  attracted 
much  attention.  He  now  reaides  in  Vi- 
enna. His  genius  is  more  adapted  to  the 
agreeable  and  gay  than  to  the  grand. 
Some  of  his  most  admired  productions 
are,  La  PrincwtMa  (P Arnold;  Givlidta 
e  Pierotto  ;  I  toUUtrj ;  VJkmar  marinarp ; 
L*Unycrme ;  and,  in  a  different  enrle,  his 
Orphan  Asylum  (1808) ;  Swiss  Family 
(1809) ;  the  Hennit  of  the  Alps ;  Francis- 
ca  de  Foix;  the  Fall  of  Goldau  (1812). 
He  has  also  written  other  operas,  besides 
some  oratorios. 

WxiMAB,  Saxe  (in  German,  Sachser^ 
Weimar);  a  sovereign  grandnduchy  of 
Germany,  lying  on  the  south  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  of  Erfurt,  and  bordering 
on  Gotha.  It  Is  composed  of  two  parts 
or  provinces,  separated  fiom  each  other — 
the  principahnr  of  Weimar,  and  the 
principality  of  Eisenach,  vrith  a  popula- 
tion of  226)^  souls,  on  1400  square 
miles.  The  province  of  Weimar  com- 
prehends the  duchies  of  Weimar  and 
Jena,  with  a  part  of  the  principality  of ' 
Altenburg,  the  chief  part  of  the  circle  of 
Neustadt,  and  the  petty  districts  of  Ilme- 
nau,  Oldisleben,  and  Alstadt,  which  lie 
scattered  in  Thuringia.  The^  province  of 
EUsenach  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Gotha, 
and  to  the  east  of  Hesse-CasseL  (See 
EiienacL)  The  suriace  of  the  provmce 
of  Weimar  is  agreeably  diversined ;  the 
soil  fcntile,  jmxlucing  com  sufficient  for 
consumption ;  and  it  has  good  pastures, 
which  feed  numerous  flocks  or  sheep ; 
but  large  cattle  are  less  attended  to.  The 
province  of  Eisenach  is  more  mountain- 
ous and  less  fertile.  The  revenue  is 
about  $800fiOO.  The  government  is  a 
limited  monarchy,  administered  by  the 
grand-duke,  with  a  representative  consti- 
tution, granted  by  the  duke  May  5, 1816^ 
which  estabbshed  a  diet  composed  of 
deputies  firom  the  nobles,  citizens  and 
peasants,  andguarantied  the  fireedom  of 
the  press,  llie  grand-duke  of  Saze- 
Weimar-Eisenach  has  the  twelfth  vote 
in  the  German  diet,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  princes  of  the  Ernestine  line 
(see  Saxons),  and  one  vote  by  himself  in 
the  plenum.  The  grand-duchy  has  one 
university,  that  of  Jena  (q.  v. J  with  (in 
1829)  619  students,  two  gynmasia,  and 
numerous  inferior  institutions  for  educa- 
tion.  The  religion  is  Lutheran. 
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Weimar  ;  capital  of  the  grand  duchy, 
on  the  Ilm ;  94  miles  west  of  Dresden  ; 
Ion.  IP  31'  E.;  laL  50"  59^  N. ;  |>opula- 
tion,  9917.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, with  a  woody  mountain  to  the  north, 
and  hills  of  little  elevation  to  the  south 
and  east,  while  the  river  winds  along  the 
south  side  of  the  town*  The  prospect  is 
agreeable,  particularly  in  summer,  when 
the  gardens  surrounding  the  town  appear 
to  encircle  it  with  foliage.  The  houses  are 
built  in  a  plain  and  somewhat  antique  style. 
The  grand  ducal  residence  is  a  laree 
(»stle,  finely  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  with  a  park  extending  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ilm,  and  open  to  the  public.  The 
Belvidere,  another  residence  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  is  siiuated  on  a  delightful  em- 
inence to  the  south.  The  town  contains 
two  Lutheran  churches,  a  woik-houae,  an 
hospital,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for 
school-masters,  an  academv  for  drawing, 
pamting  and  sculpture,  a  theatre,  erect^ 
m  1825,  an  extensive  institution  connect- 
ed with  the  study  of  geography  and  sta- 
tistics, and  a  public  library  of  upvrards  of 
130,000  volumes.  Weimar  is  a  town  of 
literaiy  celebrity,  and  long  held  the  same 
rank  in  Germany,  for  literature,  as  Dres- 
den has  for  the  fine  arts;  and,  owing  to 
the  liberal  patronage  of  the  court,  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  writers  of  the  last  and 
present  ace  have  either  been  educated  or 
residents  here.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  there  were  residing  here 
more  than  twenty  writers  of  note,  among 
whom  were  Schiller,  G6the,  Herder, 
Wieland  and  Kotzebue ;  the  last  of  whom 
was  a  native. 

Weimar,  Anna  Amalia,  duchess  of 
8axe.   (See  AnudiaA 

Weimar,  Charles  Augustu&L  grand  duke 
of  Saxe,  bom  in  1756,  and  died  in  1828, 
may  well  boast  of  having  done  great 
things  in  a  litde  state.  He  was  educated 
by  his  mother  Amalia  (q.  v.),  who  first 
collected  the  lights  of  learning  in  the  little 
court  of  Weimar.  The  ypung  prince 
was  carefully  instructed  by  able  men, 
amonff  whom  was  Wieland,  and,  after 
travelnnff  in  France  and  Switzerland,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  in  1775, 
During  his  reign  of^ fifly-three  years,  he 
was  not  only  the  father  of  his  people,  but 
the  patron  of  learning  and  the  arta 
Gdthe,  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  von 
Voigt,  von  Einsiedel,  von  Knebel,  Mus&- 
us,  and  others,  were  amonji^the  ornaments 
of  his  court ;  and  the  university  of  Jena 
experienced  his  patronage.  In  1816,  he 
granted  his  people  a  representative  consti- 
tution.  The  jubflee  of  his  accession  to 


the  government  was  celebrated,  in  1829^ 
with  delight  by  his  mteful  subjects^ — ^He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  CharUs  FM- 
eria,  bom  in  1783,  who  married  a  sister 
of  Alexander,  emperor  of  RusBia.-~HiB 
second  son,  Ch4trUa  Benutrdy  bom  in  1799; 
is  major-general  in  the  service  of  the 
kinff  of  Netherlands.  He  married  the  siacer 
of  Uie  duke  of  Saxe-Meinmgen;  anocher 
of  whose  sisters  is  the  wiib  ofw  illiam  IV 
of  England.  He  served  under  Napoleom 
and  obtained  the  cross  of  the  lenon  or 
honor  on  the  field  of  Wagram.  hi  189S, 
he  travelled  through  the  U.  States,  and  hws 
published  an  accountof  his  traveb,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English — Travels 
m  the  United  States  (Philadelphia,  18S8]l 
Weimar,  Bernard,  duke  of.  (See 

Weir SBERG  ;  a  town  in  the  circle  of 
the  Neckar,  in  Wfirtemberg,  on  the  Sahn, 
with  1720  inhabitants.  The  mine  of  the 
castle  of  Weibertreu  (Wives-faith)  recall 
to  mind  its  siege,  in  1140,  when  the  em- 
peror Conrad  III  granted  fiee  egress  to 
the  women  only,  who  were  alkmed  to 
cany  ofiT  the  best  of  then*  possessions 
on  their  back.  The  women  came  out, 
each  canying  her  husband  on  her  bade 
The  emperor  pardoned  the  men.  (See 
Chdphs.) 

Weishaupt,  Adam,  bom  at  Ingolstadt, 
in  1748,  stuflied  at  the  same  place,  be- 
came, in  1772,  mrofeMor  extram^Unarius 
of  law,  and,  in  1775,  professor  of  natural 
and  canon  law.  As  the  proftssoishhi  of 
canon  law  had,  until  then,  always  been 
given  to  ordained  dersymen,  the  ektgy 
attacked  him,  particulany  as  he,thoufrh  a 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  showed  himself  wir 
bitterest  enemy,  after  the  abolition  of  their 
order.  He  now  fbnned  a  connexion  with 
several  able  men,  and  strove  to  gain  them 
over  to  his  system  of  cosmopolkism ;  but, 
as  he  went  to  work  openlv,  the  public  au- 
thorities could  not  be  made  to  believe  that 
his  designs  were  dangerous.  The  Jes- 
uits, therefore,  attackedhim  the  move  bit- 
terly in  private.  As  a  jurist,  he  obtained 
much  fame:  his  lectures  attracted  stu- 
dents belonginff  to  all  the  fiu^ulties ;  and  he 
made  use  of  dps  opportunitjr  to  propa- 
gate bis  cosmopolitism,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose founded  the  order  of  nhmdnati  (q.  r.\ 
which  afterwards  became  so  ftmous. 
Weishaupt  lost  his  professorship,  in  1785, 
in  consequence  of  tne  persecutions  of  the 
Catholic  cler^  and  his  own  impmdence, 
and  went  to  Uotha,  where  he  published 
several  works — 1.  Complete  History  of  the 
Persecution  of  the  Illuminati  in  Bavaria ;  2. 
System  of  the  lUaminati ;  3.  Description 
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of  thelUuiDioati;  4.  Pytiiaffone,  or  Con- 
nderadoiw  on  the  Secret  Art  of  Ruling ; 
5.  Materials  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Knowledge  of  the  World  and  of  Men. 

Wkisb,  Christian  Samuel,  professor  of 
minerak)^  in  the  university  of  Berlin, 
director  of  the  roval  mineralogicai  muse- 
um, member  of  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Berlin,  &c^  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished mineiidoffists  of  the  ace,  was 
bom  in  1780,  at  Leipsic,  studied  at  the 
school  and  the  university  of  his  native 
jcity,  and  at  the  mining  aoidemy  (q.  v.)  of 
Freibeig,  in  Saxony,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  Wer- 
ner, lie  subsequently  made  mineralogicai 
journeys,  ejuunined  the  extinct  volcanoes 
in  the  south  of  France,  visited  Paris,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated 
Hauy  (q.  v.),  then  delivered  private  lec- 
tures in  Leip«c,  and,  in  1809,  was  made 
professor  ardmarius  of  natural  philoso- 
pby  at  the  same  place,  on  which  occasion 
ne  bublicly  de/ended  his  dissertation 
De  mdagcmdo  Formarvm  CryMtaUisuarum 
CharaeUrt  Geomdrico  prindpalu  In  this 
treatise,  which  be  subsequently  continued, 
the  principles  of  a  division  of  all  the 
iorms  of  crystals  into  certain  systems  are 
found.  In  1811,  he  was  made  professor 
of  mineralogy  at  the  university  of  Berlin. 
He  has  formed,  afaready,  a  number  of 
good  mineralogists,  and  developed  the 
mathematical  part  of  mineralogy  accord- 
ing to  a  very  natural  method.  In  1813, 
be  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Natural  Divis- 
ion of  the  Systems  of  CrystalUzotion, 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  acade- 
my of  Berlin  (of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1813)  for  1814  and  1815. 
Mobs  (q.  V.)  was  luso  subsequently  led  to 
>dopt  such  a  division  as  the  basis  of  all 
^^fystallography.  Besides  the  writings  al- 
nady  mentioned,  he  has  written  a  aeries 
of  Ueatises  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
^psdemv,  and  the  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  natural  sciences,  in  Berlin.  His 
system  of  minerals  is  a  natural  one,  in 
^ich  the  correct  determination  of  the 
"pocies  and  genus  is  the  principal  point 
Tbouffh  he  adopts  the  form  as  a  funda- 
>Dental  principle  in  determining  the  spe- 
cies, he,  nevertheless,  does  not  exclude 
^  results  of  chemical  investigation.  As 
^  geologist,  he  early  adopted  vievra  of  his 
own,  and,  with  von  Buch  and  others,  be- 
lieved, contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Wer- 
j|er,  that  there  are  internal  powers  which 
redetermined  the  character  6f  the  sur- 
face ofthe  fflobe,  and  changed  the  mouii- 
tun  layers  Uiat  previously  existed. 

Weissk,  Christian  Felix,  a  writer  who 
10  • 
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has  dope  much  for  the  improvement  of 
children,  was  born  Feb.  8, 1726,  at  An- 
naberg,  iu  the  Saxon  £rzgebirge»  Ha 
went,  in  1745,  to  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic, where  he  studied  philolonr.  There 
he  became  acouainted  with  iClopstock, 
Cramer,  the  Schlegels,  and  others.  With 
Leasing  he  foimed  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  wrote,  in  connexion  with  him,  for  the 
German  theatre.  In  1759,  he  went,  as 
tutor  of  a  young  count,  to  Paris.  He  af- 
terwards produced  songs  and  other  po- 
emsL  plays,  6i^^  and,  in  1760,  his  Library 
of  Polite  Learning  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
In  1762,  he  was  appointed  tax-gatherer, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  Afler 
1774,  he  ceased  to  write  for  the  stace, 
and  chiefly  turned  his  attention  to  worica 
fur  children.  His  Songs  for  Children, 
and  his  A  B  C  Book  were  received  with 
ereat  applause.  In  1775,  he  began  his 
Children's  Friend,  which,  withm  six  years, 
went  through  five  editions ;  and  there  are 
few  Germans  whose  youth  has  not  been 
delighted  and  improved  by  this  book.  His 
Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  the 
Children's  Friend  was  a  continuation  of 
this.  He  died  in  1804.  He  has  described 
himself  with  much  candor  in  his  Autobi- 
ogxv>hy)  edited  by  E.  C.  Weisse  and  S. 
G.  Frisch  (Leipsic,  1806). 

Wklckxr,  Frederic  Theophilus,  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  in  the  university  of 
Bonn,  was  bom  at  Grfinberg,  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  in  1784.  He  stu£ed  at  Gies- 
sen,  and,  in  1806,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  personal  instruction  of 
Zoega  (q.  v.^  which  determined  the  char- 
acter of  his  subsequent  pursuits.  In 
1819,  he  published  Zoega's  Life,  Collec- 
tion of  his  Letters,  &c.  (G6ttingen,  2 
vols.),  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguiflhed  Dane.  His  diligent 
study  of  the  classics,  and  of  the  plastic 
remains  of  antiquity,  is  very  apparent  in 
his  works,  in  which,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
works  of  Zoega,  the  abundance  of  the 
matter  is  productive  of  obscurity.  In 
1809,  he  was  appointed  professor  extrcunr- 
dmarius  of  archieology  and  Greek  Lit- 
erature at  Giessen.  In  1816,  he  was 
made  professor  at  Gottingen.  Since 
1819,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished professors  of  Bonn.  Among 
his  writings  are  the  following : — Comedies 
of  Aristophanes;  On  the  Hermaphro- 
dites of  ancient  Art,  a  treatise  published 
in  the  Studies  of  Daub  and  Creuzer(1806, 
4  vols.),  with  which  he  began  a  series  of 
instructive  antiquarian  essays,  published  in  ^ 
Zoega's  Bassi  Relievi  of  Rome  (Giessen, 
1811),  Zoega'sTreatises  (Gottingen,  1817), 
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and  in  tho  Journal  for  the  History  and  Ex- 
planation of  Ancient  Art  (3  numbers,  1817 
and  1818).  Among  his  strictly  philological 
works  are  his  Fragmenia  Mcmani  Lyrici 
(Giessen,  1815);  Jlipponactis  et  Anaanii 
fV<^7iieiito(G6tiingen,  1816) ;  DeErmnaei 
Conrma  PoetrUs,  in  the  Mdetem.  (2d  vol.) 
of  Creuzer ;  and  his  Tlieogmdia  /Wv- 
menta  (Bonn,  1836) ;  and  particularly  the 
excellent  edition  prepared  by  him,  in  con- ' 
nezion  with  Frederic  Jacobs,  of  Philos- 
tratus  and  Callistratus  (PhUoatraH  Imagi- 
nes et  CaUigtrati  Siatuet;  Leipeic,  1823). 
Hermann  (q.  v.|  has  opposed  his  views 
on  the  trilogy  of  iEschylus,  given  in  his 
Prometheus  of  ^Eschylus  (1§24),  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  wrote  a  supplement 
to  that  treatise  in  1826.  Anotlier  work, 
On  a  Cretan  Colony  in  Thebes,  the  God- 
dess Europa  and  Cadmus  (Bonn,  1824),  is 
rich  in  the  results  of  well-directed  inves- 
tigation. He  was  suspected,  for  some 
time,  by  the  Prussian  government,  of  be- 
ing concerned  in  the  hbend  movements ; 
and  his  papers  were  sealed  up  and  taken 
from  him,  but,  after  some  time,  were  re- 
stored. 

Weld.   (See  WM.) 

Welding  is  the  intimate  union  pro- 
duced between  the  sur&ces  of  two  malle- 
able metals,  when  heated  almost  to  fusion 
and  hammered.  This  union  is  so  strong 
that  when  two  bars  of  metal  are  properly 
welded,  the  place  of  junction  is  as  strong, 
relatively  to  its  thickness,  as  any  other 
port  of  the  bar.  Only  two  of  the  old 
metals  are  capable  of  firm  union  by 
welding,  namely,  platina  and  iron.  The 
same  property  belongs  to  the  newly-dis- 
covered metals  potassium,  and  sodium. 
To  weld  bar  iron  to  anotherpiece  of  iron 
requires  a  heal  equal  to  8.877  Fahr. 

Welding  Heat,  in  smithery ;  n  degree 
of  heat  given  to  iron,  &c.,  sufficient  to 
make  any  two  bars  or  pieces  of  iron  unite 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and 
form  one  piece. 

Well,  in  naval  affairs ;  an  a{Hirtment 
formed  in  the  middle  of  a  ship's  hold,  to 
enclose  the  pumps  from  the  bottom  to 
the  lower  deck.  Its  use  is  to  defend  the 
pumps  from  damage,  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  ballast,  &c.,  which  would  oth- 
erwise choke  the  tubes  in  a  shoft  time, 
and  render  the  pumps  incapable  of  ser- 
vice. By  means  of  tnis  enclosure,  the  ar- 
tificers may,  likewise,  more  readily  de- 
scend into  the  hold  to  examine  or  repair 
the  pumps,  as  occasion  requires. 

Welland  Canal.  (See  Inland  ATavi- 
galion.) 

Welleblet,  Richard  Collev  Welles- 
ley,  marquis  of,  ekiest  son  of  the  earl  of 


MomingtonyWas  bom  in  1760!,  and  edu- 
cated first  at  Ehon  and  aflerwards  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
classical  attainments.  lu  1784y  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  Other's  title,  and  next  year 
was  returned  member  of  pariiameut  for 
Beeralston,  in  Devonshire,  and,  having 
attached  himself  to  Mr.  Pitt,  was  united  in 
the  commission  of  the  treasuiy.  A  finan- 
cial speech  which  he  made  in  the  boose 
of  commons  having  attracted  con«det«- 
ble  notice,  he  became  a  &vorite  of  the 
king,  and  at  the  next  election  was  returned 
for  New  Windsor,  which  was  called  the 
king^s  borough.  He  was  also  made  a 
commissioner  for  India  oflain.  In  1797, 
he  was  created  an  English  baion,  by  the 
tide  of  baixin  Wellesley,  and  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  high  office  of  govemor-gen- 
eral  of  India,  for  which  country  he  im- 
mediately sailed.  Afler  his  arrival  there, 
he  soon  began  to  act  with  vigor.  The 
period  was,  indeed,  a  critical  one.  Bona- 
parte had  accomplished  the  conquest  of 
jSgypt,  and  was  supposed  to  meditate  an 
attack  on  the  Indian  possessions  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  the  French  encouraged 
Tippoo  Saib,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  to 
assist  In  this  emergency,  the  first  step 
taken  by  lord  Wellesley,  was  to  secure 
and  fortify  the  isknd  of  Perim,  which 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  stnJiB  of 
Babehnandel;  the  next  was  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  Tippoo,  to  induce  him 
to  remain  neutral.  The  sultan,  however, 
was  so  elated  by  the  prospect  of  such 
formidable  aid  as  would  enable  him  to 
subdue  or  humble  the  British,  tint  he 
treated  the  overtures  of  his  lordkiip  with 
neglect.  Lord  Wellesley  determined, 
therefore,  to  strike  an  immediate  blow 
against  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  army 
under  general  Harris  was  ordered  to 
advance  rapidly  towards  Seringapatan. 
Afler  a  siege  of  a  month,  the  capita] 
Mysore  was  taken  by  assault ;  the  sultan 
was  slain  (see  Seringapatam,  and  Tippoo), 
and  his  dominions  were  partitioned.  For 
this  service,  his  lordship  was  raised  to 
tlie  dignity  of  an  Irish  marquis.  In  1801, 
he  despatched  a  considerable  force  up 
the  Red  sea,  to  assist  in  wresting  Egypt 
from  the  power  of  the  French:  Uc 
next  turned  the  British  arms  against  the 
Mahrattas.  and,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
conquered  the  whole  country  between 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  earn- 
pel  led  Scipdiah  and  the  rajah  of  llerar  to 
make  peace.  (See  MicJirattas,)  In  IQOS, 
he  was  recallea,  at  his  own  request,  with 
a  pension  of  £5000,  and  replaced  by 
lord  Comwallis.  The  opponenti  of  lofd 
Wellesley  censured  his  adniiniilFBtioD  m 
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enormoaaly  ezpennre,  sot  to  say  ex-  gave  much  oflfence  to  thereomiMaiy'a  old 
tmvagant  Jhe  added  13,000,000  to  the  aenrants.   In  1807,  he  was  elected  mem- 
debt  of  tne  East  India  company),  and  ber  of  parliament,  and  made  second  sec- 
aocused  him  of  being  guilty  of  great  in-  retair  to  the  treasury,  under  the  duke  of 
justice  to  the  native  powers,  particularly  Portland,  but  Quitted  iM>tb  places  in  about 
to  the  nabob  of  Oude;  while,  <m  the  two  yean,  on  oein^  appointed  envoy  ex- 
other  hand,  his  partisans  urged  that  the  traordinary  to  Spain.   He  was  then  also 
critical  circumstances  of  the  time  com-  admitted  of  the  privy  council,  and,  soon 
pelled  a  vast  ezpoiditure,  and  that  his  after,  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
conduct  to  the  Indian  princes  was  justi-  appconted  ambassador.   "While  in  this  sit- 
fied  by  their  persevering  hostility.   Mr.  nation,  he  had  some  extraordinaiy  honors 
FbuU  present^  articles  of  impeachment  conferred  on  him  bv  the  king  of  Spain,  but, 
■gainst  him  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  1821,  was  recalled,  and  the  next  year 
bat  thev  were  not  followed  up ;  and  a  vote  sent  to  Vienna.   In  18128,  he  was  created  a 
was  obtained  in  the  marquis's  favor,  baron  bv  the  title  of  lord  Cowley  d — Anoth- 
When,  in  1807,  the  duke  of  Portland  be-  er  Ixother,  ff^iam^  bom  in  1763,  takes 
came  minister,  the  king  wished  lord  thenameofPoIefit>m  a  rich  relation,  who, 
Weilesley  to  be  secretary  of  state ;  but  he  dying  in  1778,  made  him  heir  to  a  large 
did  not  accept  the  office.   In  1809,  he  fortune.   He  was  created  baron  in  1821, 
went  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  evinced  by  the  title  of  Maryborough,  and  has  held 
hii  usual  ability  in  negotiation.  On  the  several  lucrative  poets, 
death  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  he  accepted  Wexxinotoiv,  Arthur  Welleslejr,  duke 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  showed  o^  fourth  son  of  the  earl  of  Momington, 
therein  creat  attachment  to  the  Spanish  and  brother  of  nuu-quis  Weilesley,  was 
cause.  In  1812,  be  resicned  his  pktce,  bom  in  Ireland,  in  May,  1769.   He  was 
beiDg  dissatisfied,  it  was  ttiought,  that  he  first  placed  at  Eton  school,  and  then  sent 
was  not  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  to  tne  military  school  of  Angers,  in 
when  Mr.  Perceval  was  elevated  to  that  France.   He  entered  into  the  armv  as 
high  office.    The  prince  regent  was  ensign  of  the  forty-first  regiment,  aod^by 
anxious  to  retain  lord  Well^ey,  but  interest  and  purchase,  became,  in  1793, 
could  not  accomplish  it.   From  that  pe-  lieutenant-colonel  of  tfie  thirtieth  regi- 
riod,  his  lordship  continued  in  opposition  ment  of  foot.  The  next  year,  he  accom- 
ibr  several  years.   During  the  time  that  panied  lord  Moira  to  Ostend,  and  com- 
he  was  out  of  office,  ,he  raouffht  forward  manded  a  brigade  in  the  retreat  of  the 
a  mo^n  in  fiivor  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  duke  of  York  Uirough  Holland.   In  1796, 
which  was  lost  by  only  a  small  majority,  he  embarked  for  the  £^  Indies ;  but  the 
Id  1822,  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  fleet  which  he  was  on  board  of  being 
of  Irelaiid,  and  beid  this  post  till  1828,  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  the  des- 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  tination  of  the  regiment  was  altered,  and 
of  Anglesea.   In  1794,  the  marquis  inar-  he  was  sent  on  the  recruiting  service,  to 
ried  a  French  lady,  named  Roland,  by  Ireland.   In  1797,  he  accompanied  his 
whom  he  had  had  several  children ;  but  brother,  lord  Weilesley,  to  India,  and 'was 
after  their  marriace,  they  ceased  to  live  employed  in  the  attack  on  Tippoo,  and  at 
together.   She  died  in  1816  ;  and,  in  the  capture  of  Seringapatani.   After  this 
iSS,  the  marquis  married  Mrs.  Patterson  conquest,  he  was  named  one  of  the  com- 
(whose  maiden  name  was  Caton),  ffrand-  missioners  to  fix  the  divisions  of  the  ter- 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  CarroU.  He  ritory,  and  was  appointed,  by  his  brother, 
is  the  author  of  Substance  of  a  Speech  in  governor  of  Seringapatam.   He  had  soon 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Address  me  good  fortMne  to  defeat  an  India  ad- 
(1794) ;  Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  con-  venturer,  named  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  and, 
chided  with  the  Mahrattas  (4to.,  1804),  m  a  short  time  after,  was  made  maior-gen- 
whiefa  he  has  given  a  succinct  history  of  eral.  He  was  next  employed,  with  12,000 
Indian  afilairs ;  Letters  to  the  Govern-  men,  in  the  war  of  the  Mahrattas  {q.  v.), 
ment  of  Fori  St.  George,  relative  to  the  to  support  the  Peishwa ;  and  he  advanced 
new  Form  of  Government  established  to  Poonah  just  in  time  to  save  it  fironi 
there  (1812) ;  and  Letters  to  the  Directors  destruction.  The  forces  of  Scindiah  and 
of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  India  the  rajah  of  Berar  having  been  joined  by 
Trade  (8vo.,  1^12.)— His  brother  Henry  Holkar,  he  attacked  them  at  Assaye,  gavu 
(lord  Cowley),  bQrn  in  1773,  accompanied  them  a  complete  defeat,  and  compelled 
the  marquis  to  India,  in  quality  of  secre-  them*  to  subniit  to  such  a  peace  as  the 
tary,aBd,  in  1808,  was  nomiiiated  sov-  Engliah  chose  to  dictate^ — See  Thom^ 
anor  of  Oude,  by  the  marquis,  wmch  Menwir  t^the  War  in  India,  Jrrnn  1808  Is 
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1806  (London,*  1817).—For  this  he  was 
honored  with  the  order  of  the  Bath ;  and 
he.retumed  to  Endand  in  1805.  On  hia 
return,  he  marriea  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  lord  Longford,  to  whom  he  had  been 
prevKMialv  encaged  Soon  after  this,  he 
commanded,  ibr  a  short  time,  a  brinde 
under  lord  Cathcait,  in  Hanover.  The 
command  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  was 
next  bestowed  on  him.  He  now,  for  a 
while,  devoted  himself  to  civil  occupa- 
tions, and  was  sent  to  L«Uind  as  secretary 
of  state,  under  the  duke  of  Richmond.. 
He  next  accompanied  lord  Cathcart  in 
his  expedidon  to  Copenhagen.  The 
houses  of  parliament  having  voted  thanks 
to  the  officers  on  this  service,  sir  Arthur, 
who  was  then  returned  member  of  jpar- 
liament  for  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wiij^t, 
was  thanked  by  the  speaker,  in  his  pbce 
in  the  house.  In  1808,  he  received  or- 
ders to  sail  for  the  Peninsula,  which  he 
reached  shordy  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  generals  Cuesta  and  Blake. 
After  a  conference  with  admiral  Cotton, 
he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego 
river,  and,  being  joined  by  general  Spen- 
cer, vrith  5000  men,  marched  towards 
Li^n.  The  twenty-first  of  August,  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Vimeira  (q.  v.) ;  but 
air  Hugh  Dalrymple,  arriving,  took  the 
command,  and  made  the  convention  of 
CintnL  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  returned 
to  England,  and,  in  1809,  was  agam  sent 
to  Lisbon,  with  more  troops,  and  the 
commission  of  commander-in-chief.  He 
then  marched  for  Oporto,  from  which  he 
drove  marshal  Soult,  and,  entering  Spam, 
fought  the  battle  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna, 
in  which  he  foiled  the  French  in  all  their 
attacks  on  his  position,  but  was  obliged 
to  move  off  the  next  morning,  and  leave 
his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.  (See  Spainf  and  SovU.)  He 
was,  however,  for  tnis  exploit,  created  a 
viscount,  and  received  the  thanks  of  par- 
liament In  1810,  Mass^na,  with  a  for- 
midable army,  entered  Portugal,  in  die 
full  confidence  of  driving  the  English 
army  from  that  country.  On  this  occa- 
sion, lord  Wellington  adopted  the  de- 
fensive plan  suggrated  by  Dumouriez,  in 
a  work  on  the  subject.  He  first  with- 
drew to  the  position  of  Busaco  (q.  v.), 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  French, 
who  were  repulsed  with  mutual  slaugh- 
ter. The  position  of  Busaco  being  ren- 
dered untenable  by  the  wronc  movement 
of  a  corps  on  his  left  flank,  he  fell  back 
to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  ((j.  v.), 
which  had  long  been  constructing.  Mas- 
atam  (q.  v.)  advanced,  but  wa%  &om  the 


impregnable  strengdi  of  the  Imea,  obliged 
to  remain  six  months  before  them  in- 
active, during  which  his  convoys  vrere 
cut  off  by  the  Spaniards.  He  then,  at 
lenffth,  made  a  most  masterlv  retreat,  and 
lord  Wellington  blockaded  Almeida ;  but 
Mass^na  found  means  to  draw  off  the  gar- 
rison, after  a  batde  at  Fuentes  d'Onor,  in 
which  his  lordship  had  some  advantage. 
In  June,  his  lordship  besieged  and  as- 
saulted Badcgoz,  but  was  repulsed  with 
k)BB.  He  soon  after  passed  the  Tbaus,  to 
oppose  Marmont  (q.  v.),  who^had  suc- 
ceeded MasB^na ;  and  he  was  succeasfiil 
in  taking  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  storm.  In 
consequence  of  this  success,  the  regency 
of  Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  rank  of 
a  grandee  of  Spain.  The  Enj^lish  V^^' 
ment  had  before  settled  on  him  £2000  a 
year,  and  they  now  gave  him  a  second 
£9000,  and  the  prince  regent  made  him 
.an  earl.  Having  taken  Badajoz,  in  a 
second  attack,  he  advanced  to  Sala- 
manca, defeated  Marmont,  and  pursued 
the  French  to  Burgos,  which  he  besieged. 
For  this  he  was  rewarded  with  £900,000 
and  the  tide  of  marquis.  He  had  already 
been  created  marquis  of  Torres  Vedras, 
by  the  Portuguese  government.  Buraoa, 
however,  obstinately  held  out,  and  thus 
gave  time  to  the  French  to  reinforce  the 
western  ennv  of  Portugal,  and  to  march 
the  army  of  Soult  mm  the  southern 
provinces.  By  this  means  the  enemy 
were  rendered  too  powerftil  to  allow  of 
his  maintaining  his  ground ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly raised  the  siege  of  Bunm  and 
commenced  his  retreat,  during  which  he 
was  considerably  harassed  by  the  French, 
who  took  his  heavy  artillery  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  baggage.  In  1813, 
after  Napoleon's  disasters  in  Russia,  and 
the  best  French  troops  in  Spain  had  been 
replaced  by  conscripts,  he  repaired  to 
Cadiz,  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
regency  of  Spain,  who  placed  the  whole 
of  the  Spanisn  anny  unaer  his  conunand. 
The  remnant  of  the  French  army  was 
encamped  on  the  Douro;  he,  however, 
made  good  the  passage,  turned  their  po- 
sition, and  they  retreated  to  Burgos,  then 
to  Vittoria  (q.  vA  where  he  intercepted 
them,  Ma^  13, 1813,  and  took  their  bag- 
gajn^,  artdlerv,  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  He  was  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshal,  and  the  Spanish 
goveinment  created  him  duke  of  Vitto- 
ria. He  next  besieged  Pampeluna  and 
St.  Sebastian,  and  repulsed  marshal  Soult 
in  several  attacks  which  that  general 
made  to  relieve  them.  Lord  Welungtoa 
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then  forced  the  pasnge  of  the  BidajKoa, 
and  entered  Fnmce.  Soult  endeavored 
to  impede  his  march,  but  waa  repulsed 
OD  seYoral  occasions;  and  at  Toulouse 
die  kst  batde  was  fought^— See  Napier's 
Hittory  of  tke  War  m  the  Penmnda  (4 
vols.,  1^8— 1832).— The  peace  imme- 
diately followed,  and  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  Wellington  was  created  a 
duke,  and  retuned  to  London,,  after  an 
absoice  of  five  years,  and  anin  received 
the  thanks  of  the  houses  of  parliament, 
who  voted  him  a  gift  of  £400,000.  In 
July  he  was  nominated  ambassador  extra* 
ordinaiy  to  France,  and  was  then  sent  to 
the  congress  at  Vienna.  While  he  was 
there,  Napoleon  escaped  from  the  isle 
of  Elba.  He  was  instantly  named,  by 
the  allied  sovereigns,  ffenenuissimaof  the 
European  troops.  He  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Bniaaels,  and  issued  a  proc- 
lamation. Hostilities  commence,  and 
Napoleon,  after  having  defeated  the  Prus- 
sians  at  Ligny,  was  completely  routed  at 
Waterloo,  by  the  fortunate  arrival  of 
Bfilow  and  Blficher.  (See  fTaUrioo.) 
WelUngton  then  advanced  to  Paris,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  the  war  under  the  walls  of 
Paris/--See  Sherer's  Military  Memoirt 
of  iht  Duke  of  fFdlinfUm  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, The  parliament  of  England 
now  voted  him  a  fmrdier  sum  of  £900,000; 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  all  he- 
Mowed  on  him  rewards  and  honors.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  France,  and  was  at  the  con- 
peas  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  where 
he  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  honor,  like 
a  prince  of  the  blood.  In  1823,  he  was 
Britiih  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  and,  in  accordance 
vrith  the  policy  of  Canning^  refused  to 
participate  in  the  measures  of  the  powers 
•  against  Spain.  In  1826,  he  was  sent  to 
St  Petersburg  to  congratulate  Nicholas 
on  hiB  accession  to  the  throne.  On  the 
appointment  of  Canning  to  the  premier- 
ship^ m  1827,  Wellincton  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  with  the  other  minis- 
ters opposed  to  Catholic  relief  (see  CatK- 
olic  AnaneipaHon) ;  and,  in  1828,  having 
overturned  the  Goderich  adminisdration, 
which  had  g^ven  him  the  important  post 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  he 
himeelf  assumed  the  premiership^  al- 
though, at  the  previous  session  of  parlia- 
ment, he  had  dechved  his  entire  unfimess 
for  high  civil  office.  In  December,  1830, 
he  ^as  obliged  to  give  way,  in  turn,  to 
the  present  whig  ministry.  Such  is  a 
tvpd  sketch  of  the  forty-years'  public 
lin  of  this  distinguished  man,  as  a  gene- 
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ral,  a  diplomatist,  and  a  minister.  Tha 
details  of  his  history  and  conduct  in  these 
different  characteiB  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.* 

Wells  ;  a  city  of  England,  in  Somer- 
setshire, nineteen  miles  south-west  of 
Bath,  121  west  of  London :  lon.2^50'  W., 
latSnVN.;  popuhition,e640.  United 
with  Bath,  it  forms  a  bishop's  see.  It  is 
situated  in  a  diversified  ana  inctureei|ae 
country,  having  fertile  ana  exlensiva 
meadows  to  the  south,  east  and  wesL  It 
is  small,  compact,  generally  well  buUt^ 
and  contains  one  of  Uie  most  magnificent 
cathedrals  in  England  (381  feet  long,  131 
broad,  with  a  quadrangular  tower  1/8  feet 
high).  It  receives  its  name  from  a  re* 
marfcable  spring,  called  SL  Andrtm^t  wcD 
(vulgariy  UMomlui  toefi). 

WELS2R';  an  old  patrician  fiunilr  in 
Augsburg,  now  extinct.  A  Mim  frdaer 
is  mentioned  under  the  emperor  Otho  It 
who  was  made  a  noble,  in  dS9,  on  a&» 
count  of  his  services  in  the  war  against 
the  Hungarians. — ^His  son  Odamantu  sel* 
tied  in  Augsburg ;  and  finom  him  sprung 
the  family  which  became  so  famous^--* 
Bartholomew  WtUer  was  privy  counseUor 
of  Charies  V,  and  so  wealthy  that,  with 
the  ftmify  of  the  Fugger,  he  lent  1,200,000 
florins  to  the  emperor.  With  the  consent 
of  the  emperor,  he  equipped,  in  1526^ 
three  vessels  in  Spahi,  which  sailed  under 

*  He  wu  created  baron  Douro  of  WeBeday 
in  the  county  of  Someraet.  and  viscount  Welling- 
ton of  Talavera,  and  of  Wellinjg^ton,  in  1809 ;  ean 
of  Wellington  in  1812  3  marqui^  of  WellinrloB  in 
1813 :  marquii  of  Douro  and  duke  of  Weflingtoo 
in  1814.  He  is  also  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodriso,  and 
a  grandee  of  the  first  class  in  Spain  \  duke  of 
Vittoria,  marquis  of  Torres  Vcdras  and  count 
Vimeira  in  Portugal,  and  prince  of  Waterloo  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  is  likewise  knicht  of  the  no* 
ble  order  of  the  garter,  knight  grand  cross  of  the 
Bath,  dLc.  dec.  Trevious  to  the  chance  of  minis- 
try in  1890,  his  grace  was  at  once  fiekUmarshal  in 
the  army  \  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
gnards;  colonel-in-chiefof  the  rifle  brigade;  con- 
stable of  the  Tower ;  prime  minister  {first  lord  of 
the  treasuiy) ;  a  lora  of  trade  and  plantations ; 
commissioner  for  the  aflkirs  of  India ;  lord-warden 
of\ibe  Cinque  Ports  ;  lord-lioutenant  of  the 
county  of  HanU,  dec,  &c.,  and,  includmg  his 
pensions,  salaries,  and  the  interest  on  grants,  in 
the  receipt  of  £48,000  per  annum  from  the  jmb* 
lie.  In  addition  to  these  honors*  and  distinctions, 
he  was  field-marshal  in  the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Netheriandish,  Austrian, Russian  and  Prussian  ser- 
>  ice.  The  king  of  Portugal  gave  him  a  service  of 
plate  of  the  value  oC  about  5700,000 ;  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
splendid  services  of  Vienna,  Beriin  and  Misniaa 
porcelain ;  the  city  of  London  a  shield  of  massive 
silver,  upwards  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  with 
representations  of  bis  victories  in  relief^c.  His 
.  eldest  son  and  heir,  Arthur,  marquis  of  Douro,  was 
bora  in  1807,  and  his  other  son,  Charies,  in  1008, 
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the  command  of  Ambrose  Dal  finger,  of 
Ubn,  to  America,  and  took  possession  of 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  which  the  em- 
peror made  over  to  Welser  as  a  pledee. 
480  Germans  accompanied  this  expedi- 
tion to  Yenezjuela,  in  order  to  setde  there ; 
but  dieir  avarice  is  said  to  have  involved 
them  in  quarrels  with  the  natives,  of  whom 
they  destroyed  great  numbers,  and  thev 
were  at  length  cut  off  themselves.  The  Wei- 
ser  family  remained,  nevertheless,  twenty- 
six  years  in  possession  of  Venezuela ;  but, 
aAer  the  death  of  Charles  V,  the  Spaniards 
deprived  them  of  it.  During  tne  same 
poiod,  the  Welsers,  together  with  some 
merchants  of  Nuremberg,  sent  a  vessel  to 
the  East  Indies,  in  order  to  seek  new 
clunnels  of  commerce.  The  journal  of 
ihm  journey  of  discovery  is  said  to  be 
sdll  in  existence. — ^The  celebrated  PhSLtp- 
pma  Weber  was  niece  of  the  above-men- 
tioned WdsQr,  and  daughter  of  his  broth- 
er Francis.  She  had  received  an  uncom- 
monly good  education,  and  was  of  great 
beauty,  so  that  Ferdinand  (whose  father 
subsequently  became  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I)  fell  in  love  with  her,  in  1547,  in 
Augsbufg.  She  refused  all  the  offers  of 
the  young  duke  (then  but  nineteen  3rears 
old),  except  on  condition  of  marriage. 
The  ceremony  was  privatelv  performed, 
in  1550,  wi^out  the  knowledge  of  his 
ftther,  or  his  uncle  Charies  V.  The  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  was  much  incensed  when 
he  heard  of.it,  and,  for  a  longtime,  refus- 
ed to  see  his  son.  In  foreign  countries, 
this  mesaUianu  also  excited  much  atten- 
tion. It  was  not  till  after  eight  years  that 
the  fether  was  reconciled.  Fhilippina 
died,  thirty  years  after  the  marriage,  at 
Inspruck,  in  1580.  The  archduke,  her 
husband,  honored  her  memoryb^  a  med- 
al, with  the  inscription  Dw<b  FkiUppi$UB, 
Of  her  two  sons,  the  eldest,  Andrew,  l|e- 
came  cardinal;  the  second,  Charles^  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  wars  in  Spain 
and  Hungary,  and  died,  in  1618,  without 
leaving  any  children. 

Wkn;  an  encysted  tumor.  Encysted 
tumors  are  fornoied,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cellular  substance  under  the  skin,  of  that 
which  separates  the  muscles,  or  even  of 
that  which  enters  into  the  structure  of 
the  different  or^^ans.  These  tumors  are 
comprehended  jn  a  membrane  called  a 
af9t.  The  causes  of  their  formation  are 
unknown,  but  a  strongly-marked  tendency 
to  such  swellinsB  exists  in  particular  indi- 
viduals, which  leads  to  the  suspicion  of 
constitutional  causes.  An  encysted  tumor, 
in  its  commencement,  is  always  exceed- 
ingly amaUyand  perfectly  indolent ;  and  it 


is  often  many  years  before  it  attains  a 
considerable  mze.  These  swellings  ars 
usually  spherical,  except  when  this  fom 
is  altered  by  the  disposition  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Practitioners  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  efiectual  means  of 
stoppinff  the  growth  of  them.  The  best 
mode  of  treatment  is  amputation  of  the 
whole  swelling. 

Wencxslaus  ( fTenzel),  emperor  of  Grer- 
many  (ftequentiy  called  only  king  of  the 
Germans,  because  he  was  not  crowned  in 
Rome),  andkingof  Bohemia,  of  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV 
(q.  v.),  was  lx>m  in  1961.  ^he  lawless 
state  of  Germany,  at  that  period,  might 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  talents  and  spirit 
of  the  greatest  ruler ;  how  much  more  to  a 
WencealauB !  At  the  of  two  years,  he 
was  crowned  king  or  Bohemia.  When 
six  years  old,  he  infeoffed  a  duke,  who 
kneeled  before  him,  at  the  command  of  his 
father.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  vras 
married.  Two  years  later,  he  was  invested 
with  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  tod  made 
to  take  part  in  state  afiairs ;  and  he  vras 
hardly  eijghteen  years  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  (in  1378]  on  the  imperi- 
al throne.  Of  the  admonitions  whicn  his 
fether  gave  him  shortly  before  his  deatii, 
he  disregardedlhe  most  important — ^^Keep 
the  pope,  the  priesthood  and  the  Germans 
your  friends.^  Pride  and  cruelty  were 
the  predominant  traits  of  his  character ; 
and  his  inclinations  led  him  to  low  sensu- 
ality. Perhaps  his  conduct  may  be  in 
part  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  him,  whicn  was  follow- 
ed by  a  disease  of  the  liver,  attended  with 
a  burning;  thirst  Two  circumstances  ren- 
dered his  situation  particulariy  difficult 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  schism 
in  the  church  Mcame  peculiariy  glarings 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  two 
popes,  and  had  the  most  injurious  influ- 
ence on  political  affiiirs.  The  abomina- 
ble jitf  manwariumy  or  right  of  private  war, 
was  universal  in  Germany,  owing  to  the 
want  of  civil  order,  and  of  an  energetic 
adnunistration.  Private  leagues  were 
formed  to  procure  that  redress  of 
wrongs  which  the  laws  could  not  affi>rd; 
and  a  confederation  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  cities  in  Buabia  and  on  tiie 
Rhine,  opposed  the  jealous,  arrogant  and 
tyrannical  nobility  and  princes,  who,  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  also  formed 
alliances.  Wenceslaus,  in  the  midst  of  his 
revelry  and  debauchery,  looked  suplndy 
on  the  disorders  of  the  empire,  and  seems 
to  have  secretiy  encouraged  the  great 
league  of  the  cities,  in  order  to  weaken 
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the  power  of  the  princes.  At  length  the 
fear  of  seeing  the  royal  authority  al- 
mofit  annihilated  by  these  leagues,  induced 
him  to  endeavor  to  counteract  them.  In 
1387,  a  violent  war  Iwoke  out  between  the 
confederated  cities  on  one  side,  and  the 
princes,  counts  and  lords  on  the  other,  in 
which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  yield.  af> 
ter  the  battle  of  D6ffingen.  Wenceslaus 
remained  at  Prague ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
answered  the  deputies,  who  invited  him 
to  come  to  Germany  to  restore  peace,  in 
terais  to  the  following  effect :  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  bound  to  reconcile  the 
estates,  as  I  did  not  cause  their  quarrels ; 
and  I  fear  the  iate  of  the  wolf,  in  the  fa- 
ble, who  attempted  to  reconcile  two  quar- 
relling rams."  At  all  events,  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  this  principle.  The  defeats  suf- 
fered by  the  cities  obliged  them  to  remain 
quie^  and  Wenceslaus  willingly  fulfilled 
tne  wish  of  the  members  of  the  empire,  to 
eztincuish,  by  force,  all  debts  due  to  Jews, 
for  which  all  debtors  were  obliged  to  pay 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  debts  to  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  the  legd  protector  of  the 
Jews !  In  Bohemia,  Wenceslaus  was  dis- 
liked on  account  of  his  preference  of  the 
Germans,  and  his  arbitrary  spirit  He 
afienat^  the  nobility  bv  exacting  ^e 
restoration  of  the  crown  domains,  which 
had  been  mortgaged  to  them,  and  excited 
general  odium  on  account  of  the  crueltv 
with  which  he  acted  in  his  disputes  with 
the  clergv.  His  brother,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gaijr,  and  his  cousin,  the  margrave  of  Mo- 
lavia,  were  hostile  to  him ;  and  thus  origi- 
nated, in  1394,  a  conspiracy  of  the  £>- 
hemian  nobles,  who  surprised  him,  and 
kept  him  prisoner.  After  some  months 
he  was  released ;  but  his  authority  was 
JoneinGenQany.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing; made  John  Craleazzo  Yisconti  duke 
of  Milan  for  money,  and  thus  dimin- 
idled  the  territory  of  the  empire.  Dis- 
KDsions  broke  out  every  where ;  and  the 
part  which  circumstances  compelled  him 
to  take  in  ecclesiastical  affiurs,  contributed 
much  to  deprive  him  of  the  Grerman 
crown.  He  united  with  France,  to  in- 
duce the  popes,  elected  in  Rome  and  Avi- 
gnon, to  resiffD,  and  to  reestablish  peace  in 
the  church,  by  a  new  election ;  and  he 
undertook,  paiticuJariy,  to  induce  Boni- 
fece  to  reacn;  but  this  pope  had  been 
imgnised  by  most  of  the  electors,  and 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  measure 
<f  Wenceslaus,  particularly  the  arch- 
Wmp  of  Mayence,  who  owed  his  eleva- 
lioQ  to  this  pope.  At  last  the  electors  re- 
vived to  deprive  him  of  the  crown,  but 
^ngreed  reapectiDg  who  should  succeed 
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hun;  so  that,  in  1400,  the  electors  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Pa^ 
latinate,  only,  pronounced  his  deposition. 
Wenceslaus  remained  inactive,  bat,  nev* 
ertheless,  found  several  supporters,  be- 
cause most  of  the  members  of  the  em- 
pire were  dissatisfied  with  the  steps  of 
those  electors.  His  successor,  Robert, 
could  do  as  little  to  remedy  the  deep- 
rooted  evils  of  the  empire  as  Wenceslaus. 
The  latter  quarrelled  again  with  his 
brothm'  Sigismund,  who  took  him  prison- 
er, and  kept  him  a  year  and  a  half  in  Vi- 
enna. Robert  died  in  1410,  and  Sigis* 
mund,  to  whom  Wenceslaus  resigned 
his  claims,  was  elected  -emperor.  He 
remained  in  possession  or  Bohemia, 
and  was  only  disturbed  by  the  commo- 
tions caused  by  Huas.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy, in  1419,  upon  hearinff  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Hussites,  after  the  exe- 
cution of  Huas  (q.  v.)^  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  protect  Modem  historians 
have  attempted  to  find  apologies  fi>r  his 
conduct  Uertainly  all  is  not'  true  which 
was  said  of  him  in  his  time,  but  his  faults 
deprive  him  of  all  esteem. 

WEims ;  the  name  given  bv  the  Ger- 
mans to  a  particular  branch  of  that  great 
Sclavonic  family,  the  setdements  of  mich 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
manv,  firom  the  Elbe  alone  the  Baltic  to 
the  Vistula,  and,  towardathe  south,  as  &r 
as  Bohemia,  were  known  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century.  It  included,  1.  the  Obo- 
trites,  in  Mecklenburg,  a  powerful  tribe, 
under  their  own  kings.  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  almost  extirpated  them 
in  the  twelflh  century.  3.  Tiie  Pomera- 
nians and  Wiltzians,  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Vistula.  Their  princes  united  themselves 
with  German  V  in  1181,  and  did  not  become 
extinct  until  1637.  a  The  Ukers  (Frontier 
Wends;  see  Ukraine),  and  other  tribes 
in  the  five  Brandenburjr  marks.  Albert 
the  Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  con- 

auered  and  extirpated  them,  not  because 
iey  were  heathens,  but  because  they 
were  Sclavonians.  4.  The  Serbians  (more 
mroperiy  Serbiaru),  between  the  Saaleand 
Elbe :  ancient  Misnia,  therefore,  was  called 
by  the  Bohemians,  &rb$ko»  5.  Lusitzians 
{immopeAj  Luaatiam),  in  the  inargraviate 
ofupper  and  Lower  Lusatia.  The&rbians 
had  theur  own  lords,  princes  and  kinffs, 
and  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  present  Osterland,  Misnia, 
the'  two  Lusatias,  Anhah,  the  Electoral 
Circle,  and  the  southern  part  of  Branden- 
burg. In  the  tenth  century,  German 
colonists  became  interminried  with  Uiem. 
The  mountains,  particularly,  became  peo- 
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pled  with  GennaiiB,  becaiiBe  the  Sclavo* 
nians  preferred  the  plains,  as  more  adapt- 
ed to  agriculture ;  hence,  even  now,  tbe 
villages  in  the  mountains  have  German 
names,  hut  almost  all  places  in  the  plains, 
Sclavonic  names.  In  Leipsic,  the  Servi- 
an language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  1327, 
though  many  Sclavonic  words  have  been 
preserved  in  the  country.  From  the 
mixture  of  the  Sclavonians  with  the 
Franks  ahd  Saxons,  the  Upper  Saxon  idi- 
om was  formed  since  the  tenth  century. 
Many  German  names  have  evidently  come 
from  the  Serbes ;  those  which  end  in  tfe, 
ikj  nifc,  eiiz,  as  Nostitz,  Maltitz,  Gablenz, 
Lessing  (said  to  be  originally  Lesnjk).  Of 
the  Lusatians  only,  considerable  remains 
have  been  preserved,  owing  to  their  long 
connexion  with  Bohemia,  and  the  tolera- 
tion which  they  experienced.  The  dia- 
lect of  Upper  Lusatia  approaches  to  the 
Bohemian ;  the  Lower  Lusatian  more  to 
the  Polish.  In  imitauon  of  the  German, 
it  adopted  the  article  and  several  other  pe- 
culiarities, as  did  also  the  Sclavonians  lx>r- 
denng  on  Grermaiw,  in  Stiria,  Carinthia 
and  Carniola.  Of  the  state  of  their  lan- 
gua^  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  know  little.  Even  after  that 
event  they  remained  subject  to  the  se- 
verest oppression :  no  light  penetrated  to 
them.  It  was  not  till  after  the  reformation 
that  they  he^an  to  write  their  dialect 
During  the  thirty  years' war  (c).  v.),  it  was 
contemplated  to  eradicate  their  language, 
and  German  ministers  were  given  to 
them:  sixteen  parishes  actually  became 
German.  It  was  not  till  the  eiffhteenth 
century  that  they  were  left  unmolested  in 
the  use  of  theu-  own  language.  The  or- 
thography was  settled  in  16^,  by  a  mix- 
ture or  Bohemian  and  German.  In  1716, 
a  seminary,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Wends,  was  estabUshed  m  Leipsic,  and, 
in  1749,  one  in  Wittenberg.  A  Wendish 
seminary  for  Catholics  was  also  establish- 
ed in  Priiffue.  There  is  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  a  f^rammar,  and  sever- 
al other  books,  in  their  language ;  yet  the 
decrease  of  the  Wendis^  in  Lusatia, 
is  very  great  In  Pomerania,  the  last 
person  who  spoke  that  language  died 
m  1404.  Only  between  the  Elbe  and 
Iretze,  a  remnant  of  Obotrites  (called 
Polabes^  from  Labe^  Elbe,  and  po,  dwell- 
ing) maintained  itself  till  recent  times; 
and,  in  1751,  the  last  religious  service  in 
Wendish  took  place  in  Wustrow.  These 
Wends  existed,  indeed,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century ;  but  the  government 
labored  to  destroy  the  peculiarities  of 
Iwguage  and  customs  by  whioh  tte^ 


were  distinguished  from  their  Germui 
neighbors.  The  language  was  so  ridi- 
culed, that  people  became  ashamed  to 
speak  it  Some  customs  and  modes  o€ 
dress  still  exist  in  many  places,  which  re- 
mind us  of  the  WencUsh  origin  of  their 
inhabitants,  although  German  (Mily  is 
spoken  there  at  present,  as  in  Altenburg. 
The  Wends  were  a  warlike  people,  and 
waged  war  against  the  Germans,  at  dif- 
ferent oeriods,  from  the  seventh  centuiy, 
several  times  in  connexion  with  the  Bo- 
hemians, and,  at  a  later  period,  with  the 
Hungarians,  until,  in  9^,  Hennr  I  <ie- 
feated  them,  at  Merseburg,  and  Otho  in 
948.  The  German  kinm  then  erected 
the  margraviates  of  Blisnia,  Northern 
Saxony  and  Lusatia,  to  keep  these  Scb- 
vonians  in  obedience.  The  religious 
foundations  at  Misnia,  Meiseburg,  Zeits, 
and  Magdeburg,  were  also  est&lisbed, 
{Mutly  with  a  view  to  propacate  the  Ctms- 
tian  religion  among  the  Wends.  Thcnr 
were  driven  from  meir  towns  to  the  Tif- 
lages ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were  given  to 
chapters,  convents,  and  noUemen,  as 
villeins.  All  possible  means  were  used 
to  make  the  Wends  adopt  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  blend  them  into  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Germans.  In  1047,  Gotts- 
chalk  established  a  Wendish  or  Obotritifih 
kingdom,  consisting  of  eighteen  provinees^ 
under  the  Saxon  dukes  and  the  Gennan 
kings,  and  ^strove  to  introduce  German 
civilization,  but,  for  that  reason,  was  mur- 
dered in  1066.  His  son  Henry  ree9tti>- 
lished  the  kingdom  in  1105,  which,  at  a 
later  period,  Knud,  duke  of  Sleswic,  ra- 
ceived  as  a  fief,  after  whose  death  it  was 
broken  up.  The  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Wends  was  gradually 
effected,  though  traces  of  heathen  worahip 
long  remainml.  The  Wends  of  Lucntia 
at  present  occupy  a  tract  extending  from 
Ixibau  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  Thegr 
are  industrious,  but,  in  consequence  oi 
their  former  oppression,  suspicious  and 
reserved.  Their  language  enables  them 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  the 
Poles  and  Russians.  In  Leipnc,  there  is 
a  society  in  which  students  from  Lusa* 
tia  practise  preaching  in  Wendish.  It  is  a 
cunous  fact,  that  only  about  three  milea 
from  Berlin  there  is  a  village  called  JRix- 
dor(  inhabited  by  WendU,  many  of  whom^ 
though  in  constant  intercourse  with  Ger- 
mans, and  going  daily  to  the  market  of 
Berlin  to  sell  their  produce,  nevertheleai^ 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Gennan  lan- 
guage until  lately,  when  theur  unwilttog- 
ness  to  intermany  with  Germans  his 
given  way  to  more  rational  notioniL 
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Wkntworth.  (See  Stfafford,) 
WekFj  Adrian  van  der,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, bom  near  Rotterdam,  in  1659,  of  poor 
parents,  was  first  instructed  m  his  art  by 
Piccolett,  a  portrait  painter,  and  after- 
wards became  a  pupil  of  Van  der  Neer. 
Having  settled  at  Rotterdam,  he  obtained 
great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  portraits, 
and  executed  a  piece  for  Steen,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  which  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  the  elector  palatine. 
That  prince,  having  visited  Holland  with 
his  fiimily  in  1696,  went  to  Rotterdam, 
and  ordered  Van  der  Werf  to  paint  for 
him  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and 
his  portrait.  l!he  artist  took  the  pictures 
to  DftsBeldorf  when  they  were  finished ; 
and  the  elector  wished  to  retain  him  in 
his  service,  but  he  only  engaged  himself 
for  rix  months  in  the  year,  receiving  a 
handsome  pension.  In  1703,  he  went  to 
present  to  bis  patron  his  Christ  carried  to 
the  Sepulchre,  which  is  regarded  as  his  best 
production.  He  was  hono^  with  knight- 
hood the  elector,  who  treated  him  with 
great  hberality,  augmenting  his  pension, 
and  bestowing  on  him  many  marks  of  his 
esteem.  He  died  at  Rotterdam,  Nov.  12, 
1722.  Van  der  Werf  was  particulariv 
noted  for  his  small  historical  pieces,  which 
are  most  exquisitely  finished,  and  which 
are  still  in  hi^  request,  though  his  repu- 
tatkm  is  not  auite  equal  to  what  it  was 
daring  his  life. — ^His  brother  and  pupil, 
Peter  vcm  der  Werf,  painted  portraits 
and  conver8atk)n  pieces,  and  was  a  very 
able  artist  He  died  in  1718,  aged  fifty- 
five. 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottlob ;  a  celebrat- 
ed mineraloffist,  bom  m  Germany,  Sept. 
25,  1750.  His  fatlier  was  overseer  of 
iron  works  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  and  the  son, 
being  intended  for  the  same  employment, 
was  sent,  after  some  previous  educa- 
tion at  school,  to  the  mineralogical  acade- 
my at  FreybcTg.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Leipsic,  mere  he  applied  himself  to  nat- 
mal  history  and  jurisprudence,  but  more 
especially  to  the  former,  vfliich  he  found 
the  most  attractive.  The  external  char^ 
acters  of  mineral  bodies  attracted  much 
of  his  attention ;  and,  in  1774,  he  publish- 
ed a  work  on  that  subject,  considered  as 
the  basis  of  his  oryctognostic  or  mineral- 
Ofpcal  system.  It  has  been  transhited  into 
various  languages,  and  adopted  and  com^ 
mented  on  liy  other  writen ;  but  the  au- 
dior  could  never  be  persuaded  to  publish 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition.  Soon  after 
this  publication,  Werner  was  invited  to 
become  Keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural 
luMorj  at  Frayberg,  and  to  deliver  lectures 
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on  mineralogy.  In  1 780,  lie  published  the 
firet  part  of  a  translation  of  Cronstadt'sMin- 
eralogy ;  and,  in  his  annotations  on  this 
work,  he  gave  the  first  sketch  of  his  mine- 
ralogical system,  and  published  many  de- 
scriptions in  conlbnnity  with  the  methods 
proposed  in  his  treatise  on  external  charac- 
ters. In  1 791,appeared  his  Catalogue  of  the 
mineral  Collection  of  Pabst  von  Chain. 
Besides  his  lectures  on  mineralog^^  \\e  also 
delivered  lectures  on  the  art  of  mining, 
which  he  rendered  ])eculiarly  intelligible 
and  interesting  by  his  simplification  of 
the  machinety,  and  by  drawings  and^fig- 
ures.  His  system  of  geognoty,  or  geolo- 
gy, was  unfolded  only  in  his  lectures ;  but 
those  he  caused  to  be  written  out  by  his 
approved  pupils,  and,  revising  them  him- 
selfj  he  communicated  authority  to  their 
manuscripts.  Many  paits  of  these  lec- 
tures have  been  published  in  different 
coun  tries.  Werner  himself  like  wise  pub- 
lished some  mineralogical  papers  in  the 
Miner's  Journal ;  and,  in  1791,  appeared 
his  New  Theory  of  the  Formation  of 
Metallic  Veins,  which  was  translated  both 
into  French  and  English.  He  was  nom- 
inated counsellor  of  the  mines  of  Saxony 
in  1792,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  academy  of  mineralogj', 
and  in  the  administration  of  public 
works.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  which 
he  had  collected  was  unrivalled  for  Its 
completeness  and  arrangement,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  thousand  specimens. 
This  he  sold  to  the  mineralogical  acade- 
my, for  about  $28,000,  reservmg  the 
interest  of  $23,000  as  an  annuity  to  him- 
self and  his  sister,  who  had  no  children, 
and  at  her  death  to  revert  to  the  academy 
of  Freyberg.  He  died,  unmarried,  in 
Au^st,  1817.  A  knowledge  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  mineralogy  was  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Kirwan;  but  a  more 
completie  view  of  it  is  exhibited  in  pro- 
fessor Jameson's  System  of  Mineralogy, 
1804,  second  edition,  1817.  As  a  geolo- 
gist, Werner  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  originality^  as  his  ^ognosy  con- 
sisted more  in  the  invenuon  of  a  new 
language  adapted  to  support  a  theory, 
than  in  the  exhiUtion  of  novel  facts,  or 
the  discovery  of  a  new  and  practical 
method  of  investigation.  fSee  Geology,) 
But  the  science  of  mineralogy  is  hi^y 
indebted'  to  his  labora ;  and  in  having 
given  a  definite  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  mineral  bodies,  showing  their 
characteristic  analogies,  he  has  done  that 
for  the  branch  of  natural  knowledge  be 
cultivated,  which  Linnaeus  did  for  the 
science  of  botany,  and  thus  attached  a 
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permaneDt  celebrity  to  his  name.  (See 
mneralogy.) 

Webei.  ;  a  fortified  town  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  Gloves,  in  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions on  the  Rhine,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Lippe  into  that  river,  fifleen  miles  north- 
west of  Gueldres,  seventeen  east-south- 
east of  Cleves ;  Ion.  6^  37'  E. ;  lat  5P  39' 
N. ;  population,  including  the  garrison, 
12,000.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  was  once 
a  Hanseatic  town,  and  h«s  considerable 
commerce,  navigation  and  raanufiictures^ 
particularly  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  con- 
tains a  gymnssium,  a  theatre,  four  parish 
churches,  &c. 

Wesee,  one  of  the  farse  rivers  of 
Germany,  originates  from  the  union  of 
the  Werra  (the  source  of  which  is  in 
Hildburghausen)  and  the  Fulda,  which 
rises  in  th^  grand  duchy  of  Fulda.  At 
Miinden,  in  Hanover,  they  unite,  and  are 
called  H^eaer^  which  is  believed  to  be  only 
a  contraction  of  the  original  name  of  the 
Werra  (f9^araha^  WescarcL^  Wirrahd). 
The  Weser  passes  through  the  Hanoverian 
principality  of  GottinceD,  Brunswick,  the 
principality  of  Galenberg,  Schauenburg, 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia, 
Uoya,  Verden,  Bremen,  and  the  duchv 
of  Oldenburg,  and  empties  into  the  North 
sea,  ten  German  or  about  fort^-five  Eng- 
lii^  miles  below  Bremen,  after  having 
received  several  other  rivers.  The  twen- 
ty-two tolls  on  the  Weser  are  extremely 
harasang  and  injurious  to  internal  com- 
merce. One  single  toll,  that  of  Elsfleth, 
which  at  present  is  abolished,  produced 
annually  80—100,000  German  dollars. 
The  history  of  the  exactions  and  injus- 
tice connected  with  the  tolls  of  one  such 
river  would  show  how  little  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  interest  of  the  people. 
In  1817,  a  project  was  formed  for  uniting 
the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The  most  im- 
portant cities  <m  the  Weser  are  Miinden, 
Hameln,  Rintelo,  Minden,  Nienburg  and 
Bremen. 

Weslbt,  John,  the  second  son  of  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  was  bom 
at  Epworth,  June  17, 1703.  He  received 
his  school  education  at  the  Charter-house, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Christ-church 
college,  Oxford.  After  takinc  his  first 
degree,  he  was,  in  1724,  elected  fellow  of 
Lincoln  coUege,  and.  in  1726,  graduated 
master  of  artsL  At  this  time,  he  was  dia- 
tinffuished  for  his  classical  attainments, 
skiU  in  dialectics,  and  talent  in  poetry. 
Soon  afler  he  was  elected  fellow,  ne  was 
appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  took  pu- 
pils ;  and,  in  1725^  he  was  ordained  b^ 
bishop  Potter.  For  some  timo  after  bis 


residence  at  Oxford,  he  was  only  distin- 
guished as  a  grave,  i^edate  young  man ; 
but  after  a  whHe,  the  perusal  of  some  de- 
votional tracts,  and  more  especially  Law's 
Serious  Call,  induced  him  to  coosecnte 
himself  more  entirely  to  what  he  deemed 
the  essentials  of  a  holy  life.  In  1729,  he 
associated  with  some  firiends  of  sinoular 
dispomtion,  who  met  and  read  together  the 
classics  on  week-days,  and  divinity  on 
Sundays ;  but  shortly  after,  their  meetings 
became  exclusively  religious.  This  soci- 
ety consisted  of  fifteen  members,  who, 
finom  the  strictness  of  their  manners  and 
deportment,  were  variously  designated  by 
the  other  students,  but  mora  especially 
obtained  the  name  of  Afet^bdMte,  which 
appellation  they  themselves  sanctioned 
and  retained.  (See  ^  MdhodkU,)  His 
father  wished  him  to  make  intereat  for 
the  next  presentation  of  his  living  of 
Epworth ;  but  he  was  too  much  attached 
to  Oxford,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
wi|s  engaged,  to  listen  to  his  advica  A 
mission  to  Georgia  hadsoon  after  greater 
attractions,  and,  in  1735^  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  doctor  Burton,  one  of 
trustees  for  that  newly- founded  colony,  to 
go  over  and  preach  to  the  Indians.  He 
accordingly  embarked  the  same  year, 
in  company  with  his  brother  Charies,  two 
other  missionaries,  and  several  German 
Moravians.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
colony  prevented  all  preachmg  to  the  In- 
dians ;  and,  although  the  colonists  of  Sa- 
vannah were  at  first  attentive  to  the  min- 
istry of  Mr.  Wesley,  his  notions  were  too 
high  church  for  his  hearers.  He  refused  the 
Lord's  supper  to  dissenters,  unless  they 
would  be  rebaptized,  insisted  upon  immer- 
sion in  the  rite  of  baptism,  and,  by  a  variety 
of  ascetical  practices,  excited  an  unfavonh 
ble  opinion  of  his  judgment.  What  most 
iojured  his  reputation,  however,  was  his 
conduct  towaids  a  young  lady,  whom  it 
was  expected  he  would  marry,  andn^om 
he  refiised  to  admit  to  communion  after 
her  marriage  with  another  penon,  with- 
out deigning  to  assi^  any  reason.  Legal 
proceedings  were  m  consequenoe  com- 
menced against  him,  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  afler  a  oonsultatioD 
with  his  fiiends,  he  became  convimoed  that 
God  ealled  him  to  return  to  England  f 
on  which  he  gave  public  notice  of  his 
intention  to  depart,  and  left  Georgia  after 
an  abode  of  a  yea»and  nine  months.  On 
bis  arrival  from  America,  he  discoTered 
that  he,  who  had  been  voyaging  to  con- 
vert others,  had  never  been  converted 
himself;  and  he  felt,  as  he  observed,  41 
wani  of      victorious  ftith  of  mpf^  ex.- 
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perienced  Chrisdain.''  Thia  conviction 
appears  to  have  been  atrengUiened  by  a 
German  Moravian  misnonary,  with  whom 
be  much  communed,  until,  at  length,  a 
sudden  conversion  occurred,  by  his  own 
account,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
l72Sfit  a  quarter  before  nine  in  the  evening, 
while  a  person  in  a  society  in  Aldersgate 
street  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  To  strengthen 
his  fiiith,  he  went  over  to  Germany,  and 
proceeded  to  Hermhut  (q.  v.)  He  re- 
turned in  September,  17^,  when  he 
commenced  the  systematic  labors  which 
made  him  the  founder  of  the  great  re- 
ligious body  of  Methodists.  He  began  to 
exhort  and  to  preach,  often  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  at  the  prisons  and  other 
places  in  the  metropolis,  and  made  fre- 
quent excunions  into  the  countiy,  where 
Us  followers  became  rapidly  very  nume- 
rous. His  discourses  were  often  attended 
with  demonstrations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  hearera,  such  os  sWoonincs, 
outcries,  convulsions,  and  similar  results 
of  violent  internal  emotion  atad  ezcite- 
meDt  He  soon  after  accepted  the  invita- 
tkm  of  Whitefield,  who  had  some  tiuM 
before  eomtnenoed  the  practice  of  field- 
preaching,  to  join  him  at  Bristol ;  and,  in 
Hay,  17^)  the  first  stone  of  a  Methodist 
nieeting-houss  was  laid  in  that  city.  Some 
difficulties,  which  arose  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  feoffees,  nominated,  in  the  firat  in- 
stance, to  the  expenses  of  erection,  by 
inducing  Mr.  Weslev  to  take  it  all  into 
his  own  hands,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
unlimited  power  which  he  obtained  over 
his  foUowers.  Whatever  chapels  were 
subsequently  built  by  the  connexion,  were 
all  either  vested  in  him  or  in  trustees 
bound  to  give  admission  to  the  palpit  as 
be  should  direct  It  is  thought  that  his 
origmal  plan  was  to  form  a  union  of  cler- 
gymen,  m  order  to  further  his  scheme  of 
eonverrion  their  joint  efforts ;  but  the 
dislike  of  mmisters  of  the  establishment 
to  join  in  it,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity 
of  appointing  lay  preachers,  and  em- 
pl^ing  them  as  idnerants  among  the 
difl^rent  societies  of  the  persuasion. 
At  the  same  time,  he  assumed  tiie  pow- 
er of  nominatm^  those  preachers,  and 
tbu^  as  the  societies  increased,  his  au- 
thority received  indefinite  augmentation. 
The  opinions  of  Wesley,  being  derived 
from  the  Arminian  theology,  differed 
materially  from  those  of  Whitefield  on 
the  points  of  unconditional  election,  irre- 
sistible grace,  and  final  perseverance ;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  coldness  grew 
np  between  them,  and  a  lasting  separation 


between  the  societies  over  which  they 
presided.  Nothing  so  much  favored  the 
progress  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  as  the 
strict  and  orderly  discipline  established  1^ 
the  founder,  commencing  from  the  small 
division  of  classes,  and  ending  in  the  an- 
nual conforenoes  of  the  numerous  preach- 
ers. The  whole  was  very  wisely  calculated 
to  bind  the  society  to  each  other.  The 
society,  in  its  infont  state,  had  to  contend 
with  much  popular  hatred,  sometimes  fo- 
mented by  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
sodety.  The  followers  of  both  White- 
field  and  Wesley  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, chiefiy  among  the  uneducated 
classes.  In  1749,  he  married  a  widow  of 
good  fortune,  which  was,  however,  all 
settied  upon  herself ;  but  the  union  was 
an  unhappy  one,  and  terminated  in  a  final 
separation,  in  1761.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  dilutes,  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  the  side  of  government, 
entitled  a  Calm  Address  to  the  American 
Colonies,  which  produced  a  considerable 
efifect  among  his  own  followers.  When 
the  contest  terminated  in  separation,  he 
took  a  step  which  appeared  a  renuncia^ 
tioB  of  die  principles  of  the  Episcopal 
churoh|  by  OTdainingpreachers  for  Amer- 
ica, by  imposition  of^  hands,  and  conse- 
crating a  bishop  for  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  By  this  step  he  ofifended 
manv  of  the  society,  and  e^cially  his 
brother  Charles ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
he  himself  repented  it,  as  likely  to  further 
that  sepliration  from  the  church,  which, 
after  his  death,  virtualh^  took  place.  The 
approach  of  old  age  did  not  m  the  least 
anate  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  who  was  almost  perpet- 
ually travelling,  and  whose  religious  ser- 
vices, setting  aside  his  literary  and  con- 
trovereial  labors,  were  almost  beyond  cal- 
culation. Besides  his  numerous  exhorta- 
tions, he  generally  preached  two  sermons 
every  day,  and  not  unfrequently  four  or 
five,  all  which  he  was  enabled  to  effect 
by  very  early  rinng  and  the  strictest  punc- 
tuality. His  labors  were  continued  to 
within  a  week  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  March  2, 1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  John  Wesley  had  a 
countenance  wlierein  mildness  and  gravi- 
ty were  very  pleasingly  blended,  and 
which,  in  old  age,  appeared  extremelv 
venerable.  In  manners,  he  was  social, 
polite  and  conversible,  without  any  gloom 
or  austerity.  In  the  pulpit,  he  was  fiuent, 
clear  and  argumentative  ;  often  amusing, 
but  never  aiming  at  or  reaching,  like 
Whitefield,  the  eloquence  of  passion 
His  style  in  writing  was  of  a  similar  de- 
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scriptiOD,  and  he  seldom  appeared  heated, 
even  in  controversy.  Tiie  works  of 
John  Wesley,  on  various  subjects  of  divin- 
ity, ecclesiastical  history,  sennons,  biog- 
raphy, &c.,  amounted,  even  in  1774,  to 
thirty-two  volumes,  octavo.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accounts  of  Wesley  by 
Hampton,  Whitehead  and  Southey,  there 
is  a  more  recent  life  of  huii  by  Henry 
Moore. 

Wesley,  Charles,  younger  brother  of 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  Dec.  18, 
1708,  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  master  of  arts  in  1732,  accom- 
panied his  brother  to  Greorgia,  and  also 
became  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  con- 
nexion, for  which  he  wrote  hymns,  now 
sung  in  their  chapels.  Some  of  his  ser- 
mons have  been  printed ;  and  his  poetical 
compositions  exceeded  those  of  his 
brother,  from  whom  he  diSered  on  vari- 
ous points. — His  son,  Charles,  bom  in 
*1757,  displayed,  even  in  inftincy,  an  aston- 
ishing genius  for  music.  At  the  age  of 
two  years  and  three  quarters,  he  astonish- 
ed his  father,  by  playing  readily,  and  in 
correct  time,  a  tune  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord ;  with  which  instrument  his  moth- 
er, almost  from  his  birth,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  quiet  and  amtise  him.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  he  would  never 
suffer  her  to  play  with  one  hand,  but, 
even  before  he  could  speak,  would  place 
ber  other  liand  on  the  keys,  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  the  piece,  by  the  addition 
of  the  bass.  From  the  earliest  moment 
of  bis  performances,  he  always  added  a 
true  bass  to  every  tune  which  he  played. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  it  was 
thought  that  no  person  could  excel  him 
in  playing  the  works  of  CorelH,  Scarlatti 
and  Handel,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
had  almost  wholly  confined  himself  for 
some  years.  He  then  visited  London, 
and  received  instructions  in  composition 
from  doctor  Boy ce ;  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  that  gentleman  he  published  his 
first  production,  a  Set  of  Six  Concertos 
for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord.  He  after- 
wards ranked  among  the  first  musical 
professors  of  England. 

Wesselino,  Peter,  born  at  Stcinfurt, 
1692,  an  eminent  critic,  presided  over  the 
gymnasium  of  Middleburg,  was  after- 
wards a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Franecker,  and,  at  length,  occupied  tlie 
chair  of  eloquence  at  Uurecht  Besides 
other  works,  he  published  Ohsermtiontan 
variorum  Libri  duo  (Amst,  1727,  8vo.); 
Probabilium  Lihtr  singtdaris  (Franecker, 
1731,  8vo.) ;  Antonini  Rinerartum  (Amst. 


1735, 4to.) ;  DtsserUOio  HeradaUa  (Utrecht, 
1758,  8vo.);  and  a  valuable  edition  of 
Herodotus,  with  annotations  (AmsL,  1763, 
folio).  He  died  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year 
17t;4. 

Wessenberg,*  Ignatius  Henry  von,  a 
German  ecclesiastic,  of  much  interest  on 
account  of  his  dispute  with  the  Roman 
see,  was  bom  of  a  family  of  high  rank, 
received  an  excellent  education,  and,  in 
1802,  was  made  vicar-general  of  the 
bishopric  of  Constance.  In  this  sphere 
he  labored  zealousW.  He  took  great  care 
of  the  education  of  the  clergymen  in  the 
diocese,  and  encouraged  them  to  publish 
communications  of  their  experienoes  as 
pastors.  He  strove  to  ^ve  the  German 
language  its  proper  importance  in  the  lit- 
urgy. According  to  an  agreement  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Swiss  canton  Lu- 
cerne, which,  till  1815,  was  under  the  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  the  bishop  of 
Constance,  he  began,  in  1806,  to  abolish 
some  convents,  in  order  to  establish  semi- 
naries for  young  clergymen,  and  a  great 
alms-house.  On  all  these  accounts,  the 
nuncios  of  Lucerne  had  long  marked 
him  as  suspected,  when,  in  1814,  his  bish- 
op, Dalberg,  nominated  him,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  as  his 
coadjutor,  and  successor  in  the  bishopric. 
The  Roman  curia  refused  to  confirm  him ; 
and  when,  after  die  death  of  l>albei]g,  the 
chapter  of  Constance  elected  him  bishop, 
the  pope  immediately  issued  a  brief, 
March  15, 1817,  ordering  the  chapter  to 
choose  a  man  of  better  reputation.  The 
Grerman  Catholics  insisted  that  the  chap- 
ter vicar  does  not  need  the  confirmation  of 
the  pope,  and  that  it  cannot  be  refused  to  a 
coadjutor,  except  on  account  of  disquali- 
fying charges  sufficiently  proved.  More- 
over, it  was  provided  in  tne  concordates 
with  the  German  princes,  that  their  sub- 
jects, when  accused  before  the  pope,  might 
defend  themselves  before  juages  select- 
ed from  their  own  countrymen  in  Ger- 
many.   Wessenl^erg  was  refused  this 

Crivilege,  and  called  upon  to  give  up  his 
ishopric  immediately.  He,  therefore, 
set  out  for  Rome,  to  defend  himself,  but 
could  obtaui  no  satisfiictioik  The  grand 
duke  declared  that  he  would  support 
Wessenl)erg,  as  long  as  no  sufficient 
charges  were  proved  against  him,  and 
laid  the  whole  affiiir  before  the  diet  at 
Frankfort.  At  length  the  bishowic  of 
Constance  was  dissolved,  in  1^27,  by 

*  Brother  of  th«  Austrian  minister  von  Wcsscn- 
bcrg.  whose  name  is  affixed  to  most  of  liie  en(fles« 
Lonaon  protocols,  respecting  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion, with  that  of  Esterhazy,  for  Austria. 
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k  ooDoordate  with  the  pope,  and  an 
arehiepiscopal  see  erected  hi  Freyburg, 
by  wliich  Wessenberg  iost  his  place 
of  yicar.  He  distinguished  himsen  in 
the  first  chamber  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent history  of  popular  schools  in  Germa- 
ny {Die  ElemeniarbUdung  du  Volkt,  &C., 
Zfirieh,  18141  and  several  small  ascetic 
works.  He  has  also  published  two  col- 
lections of  his  poems,  and  Christian 
Images,  a  Means  of  promoting  the 
Christian  Spirit  (2  vols.,  Constance,  1836 
—27),  a  work  in  which  he  considers  the 
connexion  of  the  Ime  arts  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

Wessez,  diat  is,  WssT  Saxout  ;  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  England, 
during  tbe  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies. Egbert  king  of  Wessex,  founded 
the  kingdom  or  England,  by  the  union  of 
the  otMf  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
(See  Egbert,  and  England.) 

Wbst,  CHlbert,  an  ingenious  author, 
was  the  son  of  doctor  West,  editor  of 
Findar'0  works,  and  was  bom  in  the 
year  1706.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  eommission 
in  a  cavadry  re^ment  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  remain  in  the  service,  retiring 
to  Wickltem,  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted 
his  time  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  society  of  his  friends.  The 
patronage  of  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  him,  in 
1751,  the  situation  of  clerk  to  the  privy 
council,  he  havinff  previously  held  a  dep- 
uty's place  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
treasureiahip  to  Chelsea  college  was  after- 
wards added  through  the  same  interest. 
On  the  death  of  an  onl^  son,  in  1755,  his 
grief  induced  a  paralytic  afibction,  which 
carried  him  off  in  the  following  year. 
His  Observations  on  the  Resurrection 
were  printed  in  1747.  His  other  writings 
are  a  poem  on  the  Institution  of  the  Oi^ 
der  of  the  Garter,  and  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 

WasT,  Benjamin,  was  descended  from 
a  reepeetable  Enj^lish  fiuniiy,  belonging 
to  the  denomination  of  Quakers,  who 
had  emigrated  to  America  in  '1667.  His 
iather,  John  West,  was  a  merchant,  set- 
ded  at  f^knincgfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  wbere 
Benjamin  was  bom,  Oct  10, 1738,  being 
the  tenth  ehild.  In  his  seventh  year,  he 
gave  the  first  indications  of  his  propensi- 
^  fbr  the  penciL  As  he  was  watehinj^ 
tne  sleephiff  infant  of  his  eldest  aster,  it 
smiled,^  and,  struck  with  its  beauty,  he 
sought  some  paper,  and  drew  its  portrait 
in  red  and  black  ink.  The  circumstances, 
11  • 


however,  in  which  be  was  placed,  af> 

fi>rded  him  little  aid  in  the  developement 
of  his  talents.   There  were  neither  pro- 
fessors, paintings  nor  prints  among  the 
primitive  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
some  time,  he  pursued  his  favorite  em- 
ployment with  red  add  yellow  colon 
(wAich  he  learned  to  prepare  from  some 
Indians  who  bad  roamed  to  Springfield^ 
and  indigo,  given  to  him  by  bis  moth- 
er, together  with  brushes  made  of  the 
hair  of  a  cat   At  length,  a  merchant 
named  Pennmgton,  who  was  his  cousin, 
having  seen  his  sketches,  sent  him  a  box 
of  paints  and  pencils,  with  canvass  |Hre- 
pai«d  for  the  easel,  and  six  engravings. 
The  possession  of  this  treasure  almost 
prevented  him  from  sleeping.   He  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  gar- 
ret, where  he  commenced  his  labors 
with  the  dawn  every  morning,  absenting 
himself  cnturely  from  school,  until  the  in- 
quiries of  his  master  caused  a  search  and 
discovery  to  be  made.  His  mother  found 
him  in  his  siudio ;  but  her  inclination 
to  anger  soon  subsided  on  beholding 
his  perfonoance.    Instead  of  copying 
servilely,  as  might  have  been  expected,  be 
had  composed  a  picture  firom  two  of  the 
engravings,  telling  a  new  story,  and  col- 
or^ with  a  skill  and  effect  which,  in  iier 
eyes,  were  surprising.   She  kissed  him 
with  rapture,  and  procured  his  pardon 
from  her  husband  and  his  teacher.  Mr. 
Gait,  in  his  life  of  West,  says  that,  sixtjr- 
seven  years  afterwards,  he  had  the  grati- 
fication to  see  this  piece  in  the  same  room 
with  the  sublime  picture  of  Christ  Re- 
jected ;  on  which  occasion  the  painter  de- 
clared to  him,  that  there  were  inventive 
touchoB,  m  his  first  and  juvenile  essay, 
which,  with  all  his  subsequent  knowledge 
and  experience,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
surpass.   By  degrees,  the  report  that  a 
boy,  remarkable  for  his  talent  for  paint- 
ing, lived  at  Springfield,  besan  to  extend 
until  it  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Flower, 
a  justice  of  Chester,  who,  having  looked 
at  his  works,  obtamed  leave  from  his  pa-  ' 
rents  to  take  him,  for  a  fiiw  weeks,  to 
hi^  house.     Whilst  residing  with  th>s 
eentleman,  he  derived  great  advantage 
fiom  the  conversation  of  the  ffovemessof 
his  daughters,  a  young  English  lady,  well 
acquainted  with  art,  and  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  and  who  loved  to  point 
out  to  the  young  artist  die  most  pic- 
turesque passages.  During  his  residence 
there,  he  painted  the  pKDrtrait  of  the  wife 
of  a  lawyer  of  the  neighboring  town  or 
Lancaster,  the  sight  of  which  made 
people  come  in  crowds  to  at  to  him  for 
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their  likenesses.  He  likewise  executed  a 
painting  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  for  a 
gunsmith  of  Lancaster,  who  had  a  claa- 
sical  turn.  On  his  return  to  Springfield, 
his  future  career  became  the  subject  of 
anxious  consideration;  and,  finally,  the 
matter  was  submitted,  by  his  parents,  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  society  to  which  they  be- 
lonffed.  A  deliberation  was  accordingly 
held,  the  result  of  which  was,  that,  thoufffa 
the  Quakers  refuse  to  recognise  the  utili- 
ty of  painting  to  mankind,  they  allowed 
the  youth  to  follow  the  vocation  fi>r  which 
he  was  so  plainly  destined.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  took  a  step  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  sect ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  received 
neitheradmonition  or  remonstrance.  This 
was  to  join  the  troops  under  general 
Forbes,  who  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
relics  of  the  army  of  general  Bradduck. 
He  was  called  home  in  a  short  time,  by 
intelligence  of  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
and  arrived  only  in  time  to  receive  the 
welcome  of  her  eyes  and  her  mute  bless- 
ing. This  waa  a  severe  blow,  for  he  was 
devotedly  attached  to  her.  In  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  por- 
trait punter.  His  success  was  consider- 
able ;  and,  afler  painting  the  heads  of  all 
who  desired  it  in  that  city,  he  repau-ed  to 
New  York,  where  his  profits  were,  al3o, 
not  insignificant.  ^  in  1760,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  some  friendS)  he  was  enabled  to 
proceed  to  Italy ;  and,  July  10  of  that 
year,  he  reached  Rome.  There  he  ob- 
tained access  to  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished personages,  and  first  made  him- 
self known  as  an  artist  by  a  portrait  of 
lord  Grantham,  which  was  attributed,  fi>r 
a  time,  to  Mengs.  Afler  recovering  from 
an  illness  of  eleven  months'  duration, 
he  visited  the  different  cities  of  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  worlds  of 
the  great  masters  scattered  through  them. 
Afler  his  return  to  Rome,  he  painted  a 
picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  and 
another  of  Angelica  and  Medora,  which 
increased  his  reputation,  and  opened  the 
way  to  those  marks  of  academic  appro- 
bation usually  bestowed  on  fortunate  art- 
ists. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Parma,  Florence  and  Bo- 
logna, to  the  former  of  which  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  St  Jerome  of  Uor- 
reggio,  of  great  excellence.  In  1763,  he 
went  to  London,  intending  to  proceed  to 
his  native  country;  but,  ^ndinf  that 
there  was  a  great  probability  of  his  suc- 
cess as  a  historical  painter  in  that  me- 
tropolis, he  established  himself  there.  His 


rise  was  rapid.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  king,.  Geor^  III,  whom  he  ever 
found  a  steady  fiiend  and  munificent  pat- 
ron, and  by  whom,  on  his  first  presenta- 
tion, he  was  directed  to  paint  the  picture 
of  the  departure  of  Regulus  from  Rome. 
Lord  Rockingham  made  him  an  ofifer  of  a 
permanent  engagement,  with  a  salary  of 
£700  a  year,  to  embellish,  with  historical 
paintings,  his  mansion  in  Yorkshire ;  but 
he  preferred  depending  on  the  public. 
He  continued  to  be  the  king's  painter  un- 
til the  monarch  became  superannuated, 
executing  numerous  works  on  historical 
and  reli^ous  subjects,  besides  a  few  por- 
traits On  the  death  of  sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, he  had  been  elected  preadent  of  the 
royal  academy,  and  took  his  place,  March 
24,  1792.  He  delivered  an  address  on 
the  occasion,  which  was  much  applauded. 
When  George  III  was  first  seized  with 
the  mental  malady  which  incapacitated 
him  fer  the  duties  of  government,  West 
was  engaged  in  executing  various  reli- 
gious pictures  fer  the  chapel  at  Windsor ; 
but  when  that  event  occurred,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  labors  must  be  suspended 
until  further  orders.  On  the  reoovei^  of 
the  king,  he  was  directed  to  go  on  with 
the  works ;  but,  on  the  recurrence  of  his 
illness,  he  viras  again  ordered  to  suspend 
them.  The  story  of  his  dismissal  from 
court  was  spread  abroad,  with  many  ag- 
gravations, by  the  malevolence  of  ene- 
mies whom  his  success  had  created ;  and 
injurious  statements  were  circulated  re- 
specting the  sums  which  he  had  received 
for  his  pictures.  In  consequence,  he 
published  an  account  of  what  he  had  ob- 
tained, which  was  no  more  than  a  just 
compensation  for  his  labors.  During  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  went  to  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  the  splendid  collec- 
tion, wliich  Napoleon  had  placed  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  and 
was  treated,  in  that  city,  with  the  greatest 
distinction. by  the  most  prominent  per- 
sons of  the  imperial  court.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  London,  he  retired  from  his 
seat  as  preadent  of  the  royal  academy, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  an  opposition 
strong  in  numbers  and  ability;  out,  in  a 
diort  time,  he  was  restored  to  it  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote,  there  being  but  one 
dissenting  voice.  In  his  sixty-fi3lh  year, 
he  painted  the  celebrated  picture  of  Christ 
healing  the  sick,  fer  the  Quakers  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  aid  them  in  the  erection  of 
an  noepital  in  that  town.  It  was  exhibit- 
ed in  London,  where  the  rush  to  see  it 
was  very  great,  and  the  opinion  of  its  ex- 
cellence BO  high  that  he  was  offisred  3000 
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mena  fyrhhj  the  British  institution.  As  the  great  masters;  and  he  composed  them 
was  fsx  from  being  rich,  he  accepted  with  the  serious  ambition  and  hope  of 
the  ofier,  but  on  con£tion  that  he  should  illustrating  Scripture,  and  rendering  gpos- 
be  allowed  to  make  a  copy,  with  altera-  pel  truth  more  impressive.  No  subject 
tions,  for  Philadelphia.  He  did  so ;  and  seemed  to  him  too  lofty  for  his  pencil :  he 
the  work  is  still  exhibited  in  that  city,  considered  himself  worthy  to  follow  the 
where  the  profits  arising  from  it  have  ena-  sublimest  flights  of  the  prophets,  and 
bled  the  committee  of  tiie  hospital  to  en-  dared  to  limn  the  efiulffence  of  God's 
large  tho  building  and  receive  more  glory,  and  the  terrors  of  we  day  of  judg- 
patients.  The  success  of  this  piece  im-  ment,  In  all  his  works,  the  human  form 
pressed  him  with  the  belief  that  his  ge-  was  exhibited  in  conformity  to  academic 
niuB  appeared  to  most  advantage  in  pic-  precepts ;  his  figures  were  arranged  with 
lures  or  large  dimensions.  ^  As  old  age,^  skill ;  the  coloring  was  varied  and  harmo- 
says  Allan  Cunningham,  ^benumbed  his  nious ;  the  eye  r^ted  pleased  on  the  per- 
faculties,  and  began  to  freeze  up  the  well-  formance ;  and  the  artist  seemed,  to  the 
spriag  of  original  thought,  the  daring  in-  ordinary  spectator,  to  have  done  his  task 
trepidity  of  the  man  seemed  but  to  grow  like  one  of  the  highest  of  the  sons  of 
ana  augmenL  Immense  pictures,  em-  genius.  But  below  all  this  splendor, 
bracm^  topics  which  would  have  alarm-  uiere  vras  litde  of  the  true  vitality ;  there 
ed  loftier  spirits,  came  crowding  thick  on  was  a  monotony,  too,  of  human  charac- 
his  fancy  ;  and  he  was  the  only  person  ter;  the  groupings  were  unlike  the  hap- 
who  appeared  insensible  that  such  were  py  and  careless  combinations  of  nature ; 
too  weighty  for  his  handling."  He  paint-  and  the  figures  seemed  distributed  over 
ed  several  works  of  great  size ;  but  few  the  canvass  by  line  and  measure,  like 
were  willing  to  be  purchasers  of  pictures  trees  in  a  plantation.  He  wanted  fire  and 
which  occupied  so  much  room.  Domes-  imagination  to  be  the  true  restorer  of  that 
tic  sorrow  mingled  with  professional  dis-  grand  style  which  bewildered  Barry,  and 
appointment.  His  wife,  with  whom  he  was  talked  of  by  Reynolds.  Mosjt  of  his 
had  lived  for  some  sixty  years  in  uninter-  works,  cold,  formal,  bloodless  and  pas- 
nipted  happiness,  died  Dec.  6, 1817.  H^  sionless,  may  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
did  not  survive  her  many  years.  With-  sublime  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones, 
out  any  definite  complaint,  his  mental  when  the  flesh  and  skin  had  come  upon 
faculties  unimpaired,  his  cheerfulness  un-  the  skeletons,  and  before  the  breath  of 
eclipsed,  and  with  looks  serene  and  be-  God  had  informed  them  with  life  and 
Devolent,  he  expired  March  11, 1820,  in  feeling.  Though  such  is  the  general  im- 
the  eighty-eecond  year  of  his  age.  He  pression  which  the  works  of  West  make, 
was  buried  beside  Reynolds,  Opie  and  it  cannot  be  denied  thsit  many  are  distin- 
Bany,  in  St-  Paul's  cathedral.  West  guiahed  by  great '  excellence.  In  his 
was  m  person  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  and  more  par- 
fair  complexion,  and  firmly  and  compact-  ticularly  in  the  sketch  of  that  picture,  he 
ly  built  He  ever  preserved  a  sedate  so-  has  more  than  approached  the  masters 
briety  of  sentiment,  and  happy  propriety  and  princeb  of  the  calling.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  manners,  the  results  of  a  devout  do-  irresistiblv  fearful  to  see  the  triumphant 
meatic  education.  In  disposition,  he  was  march  of  the  terrific  phantom,  and  the 
inild,  liberal  and  generous.  He  seriously  dissolution  of  all  that  earth  is  proud  of 
impaired  his  fortune  by  his  kindness  to  beneath  his  tread.  War  and  peace,  sorrow 
young  artists,  whom  he' endeavored  to  and  joy,  youth  and  age,  all  who  love  and 
aaaist  in  every  way.  The  advice  which  all  who  hate,  seem  planet-struck.  The 
he  gave  them  in  his  discourses  from  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  too,  is  naturd  and  no- 
president's  chair  was  marked  by  good  ble,  and  the  Indian  Chie^  like  the  Onei- 
sense  and  afifection.  The  following  ex-  da  warrior  of  Campbell,  <  a  Stoic  of  the 
tract  in  relation  to  his  paintings  is  from  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear,'  was  a  hap- 
the  biography  of  him,  written  by  Allan  py  thought.  The  Battie  of  La  Hogue  I 
Cunningham: — As  his  life  was  long  and  have  heard  praised  as  the  best  historic 
laborious,  his  productions  are  very  nu-  picture  of  the  British  school,  by  one  not 
merous.  He  painted  and  sketched  up-  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  who  would  not 
wards  of  four  hundred  picmres,  mostly  say  what  he  did  not  feel.  Many  of  his 
of  a  historical  and  religious  nature,  and  single  figures,  also,  are  of  a  high  order, 
left  more  than  two  hundred  original  There  is  a  natural  grace  in  the  looks  of 
drawings  in  his  portfolio.  His  works  some  of  his  women  which  few  painters 
were  supposed,  by  himself  and,  for  a  have  ever  excelled*" — See  Gait's  lAfeand 
time,  by  others,  to  be  in  the  true  spuit  of  l^udiei  of  Bet^amin  H^est  (London,  1816 
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and  1890);  and  Cunningham's  lAotnof 
Eminent  BrUish  PainUrs. 

West  India  Apricot.  (See  Manmee- 
Tree,) 

West  Indies  ;  the  extensive  archipel- 
ago which  lies  between  North  and  South 
America,  stretching  fi^m  the  coast  of 
Florida,  in  the  twenty-eighth  degree,  to 
the  shores  of  Venezuela,  m  the  tenth  de- 
gree, of  north  latitude.  It  is  divided  by 
geographers  into  the  Bahamas,  composed 
of  fourteen  clusters  of  islands  and  700 
kejrs ;  the  Great  Antilles,  comprising  the 
four  largest  islands  of  the  group,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica ;  the  Les- 
ser Antilles,  stretching  from  Trinidad,  in 
a  westerly  direction,  along  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America ;  and  the  Carifo- 
bee  islands,  stretching,  like  a  great  bow, 
{torn  Tobago  to  Porto  Rico,  and  subdi- 
vided into  the  three  groups  knoWn  under 
the  name  of  the  Vir^n  islands,  the  Lee- 
ward islands  and  the  Windward  islanda 
Each  of  the  divisions  above  mentioned, 
and  the  most  important  individual  islands, 
have  been  described  separately.  The 
whole  archipelago,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  Bahamas,  lies  within  ^e  tor- 
rid zone.  The  name  India  was  given  to 
them  by  Columbus,  who  first  discovered 
them,  under  the  notion  that  they  formed 
part  of  India,  which  was  the  object  of  his 
search.  When  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered, they  retained  the  name,  with  the 
prefix  fFesty  to  denote  their  geographical 
position.  (See  America^  and  CclunJ^.) 
The  seasons,  as  in  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, are  divided  between  the  wet  and  the 
diy :  the  spring  begins  with  May,  when 
the  foliage  and  grafls  become  more  ver- 
dant :  the  first  periodical  rains  set  in  about 
the  middle  or  the  month,  fidling  every 
day  about  noon,  and  creating  a  rapid  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  thermometer 
at  this  season  varies  con^derably,  but  its 
medium  height  is  about  75°.  After  these 
rains  have  prevailed  about  a  fortnight,  the' 
weather  becomes  dry  and  settled,  and  the 
tropical  summer  reigns  in  full  gloiy.  The 
heat  at  this  time  is  tempered  by  sea 
breezes,  the  thermometer  standing,  on  an 
average,  at  about  80^.  The  nights  are 
now  eminently  beautiful :  the  moon  is  so 
brilliant  that  t)ie  smallest  print  is  le^^ble 
by  her  light ;  and,  in  her  absence,  her  place 
is  supplied  by  the  brightness  of  the  Milky 
Way,  and  the  radiance  of  the  planet  Ve- 
nus, which  is  such  as  to  cast  a  shade.  In 
the  middle  of  August,  the  beat  becomes 
exces^ve,  and  the  refinsshing  sea  breezes 
almost  entirely  intermit.  This  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  succeeded  by  the  au- 


tumnal rahis,  which  become  general  io 
October,  and  pour  down  in  cataracts,  la 
the  interval  between  August  and  October, 
the  islands  are  vinted  by  those  tremen- 
dous hurricanes,  which  eflTect  so  muefa 
mischief.  (See  i^urrteonef.)  Towards  the 
end  of  November,  a  change  takes  placet 
.  the  weather  becomes  serene  and. pleasant, 
and  northerly  and  north-easterly  winds 
prevail,  constituting  the  finest  winter  on 
the  globe,  from  December  to  May.  There 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  de- 
scription, particulariy  in  the  large  islands, 
which  are  often  visited  by  refreshing  land 
breezes  firom  the  interior  highlands.  (See 
the  articles  CH6a,  Hcoftiy  and  JamtdoL] 
The  islands  abound  generally  in  all  tropi- 
cal productions,  as  sugar,  cotton,  coflee, 
indigo,  pimento,  cocoa,  medicinal  drugs, 
tobacco,  maize,  guava,  plantain,  cacao, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  ot- 
rons,  pine-apples,  &c.;  manioc,  yams, 
potatoes,  &c.  The  mountains  contain 
great  varieties  of  trees,  adapted  for  cabi- 
net-work, ship-building,  and  otlfer  pur- 
poses in  the  arts,  such  as  cedars,  mahog- 
any, lignum-vitR,  iron- wood,  the  Indian 
fij^-tree,  the  calabash-tree,  &c  The  in- 
digenous quadrupeds  are  the  agouti  (a  sort 
of  intermediate  species  between  the  rab- 
bit and  the  rat,  tne  peccary  or  Mexican 
hog,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the  rac- 
coon, the  musk-rat,  the  alco  or  American 
dog,  and  several  of  the  smaller  varieties 
of  monkey.  Most  of  these  iipecies  are 
now  extinct  in  these  islands.  The  iguana, 
a  species  of  lizard,  and  the  mountain 
crab,  are  also  found  here.  The  birds  are 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  their  plumage:  among  them  are  the 
parrot,  in  many  varieties,  the  scariet  fta- 
mingo,  and  the  glittering  humming-bird, 
with  a  great  number  of  waterfowl  of  dif^ 
ierent  kinds.  Of  the  serpent  tribe  there 
are  many  varieties ;  but  few,  if  any,  are 
venomous :  the  alligator,  and  the  bnOiant 
and  changeable  gobemouche,  or  fly-catch- 
er, are  among  the  lizarda — ^The  West  In- 
dies were  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  his 
first  voyage,  in  1492:  their  subsequent 
history  will  be  found  under  the  separate 
articles.  (See,  also,  Buceatieera.)  The 
islands  were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  their 
discoveiy,  by  two  distinct  races  of  na- 
tives, the  Canbs,  occupying  the  Wind  ward 
islands,  and  the  Airowauks,  inhabiting 
Ha^  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Bahamas.  The  former  were  warlike 
and  fierce ;  the  latter  mild  and  peacefiil, 
and  much  more  advanced  in  civilizatioiL 
Oee  Carihbeea.)  The  lan^ages  of  these 
nations  were  different — See  Edwards^ 
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HkUn  ofikt  British  West  Indies  (8  vols., 
1807)  ;  T.  Southey'^  SRsUny  of  the  Wtsi 
Indies  (3  toIs^  1^);  and  the  works  of 
Humboldt. — ^The  West  India  islands  are, 
with  the  exception  of  Hayti,  still  in  the 
poaseasion  of  European  powers.  (See 
Golofty.)— 1.  Spanish  West  Indies,  Spain 
has  not  retained  a  foot  of  ground  on  the 
American  continent.  The  sole  renuiants 
of  her  splendid  colonial  empire  in  the  new 
world,  are  the  island  of  Cuba;  the  lanest 
and  finest  of  the  West  India  islands,  Por- 
to Rico,  with  several  dependencies,  and 
Passa^,  Serpent,  and  Biec|ue  or  Crab 
islands,  among  the  Virgin  islands.  The 
Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo  now  forms 
part  of  the  Haytian  republic,  and  the 
islands  of  Margaritta,  with  Blanquilla, 
TorCuga,  &c.,  belong  to  the  republic  of 
Venezuela.— 2.  French  West  Indies.  Pre- 
yiously  to  the  insurrection  of  1792,  St 
Doming  was  the  most  valuable  French 
colony  m  the  West  Indies ;  but  that  event 
resalted  in  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  island,  under  the  name 
of  Hayti.  Having  sold  Louisiana  to  the  U. 
States,  and  ceded  other  colonies  to  the  Eng- 


lish, France  now  possesses  only  Guada- 
loupe  and  Martinique,  with  the  small 
islands  of  Mariegalante  and  Deseada,  in 
the  West  Indies.— See  Les  Antilles  JVan- 
cmses,  partioidiirement  Guadeloupe^  by 
Boyer-reyseleau  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1823). — 
a  Danish  West  Indies.  The  Danes  pos- 
sess only  the  small  islands  of  St  Thomas, 
St  Croix,  or  Siianta  Cruz,  and  St  John, 
belonging  to  the  Virgin  islands. — 4.  Sised^ 
ish  West  Indies.  The  Swedes  possess 
only  one  colony,  the  small  but  fertile 
island  of  St  Bartholomew. — 5.  Dutch 
West  Indies.  To  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  belong  the  ishmds  of  Cura- 

rSt  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of 
Martin,  with  the  smaller  islands  of 
Aruba,  Aves  and  Banaire.  Curacoa, 
formerly  important  as  an  entrepot,  has 
lost  much  <)f  its  trade  since  the  South 
American  revolution,  as  the  goods  in- 
tended for  the  continent  are  ror^arded 
direct  to  their  place  of  destination.— 6. 
British  West  Indies.  The  following  table 
shows  the  British  West  India  islands, 
with  the  exports  and  imports,  and  popu- 
lation for  1829: 


Antigua,  .  . 
Barfaadoes,. 
Dominica,  . 
Grenada,  .  . 

Jamaica,  .  • 

Montsenat, . 
Nevis, .  .  .  . 
St.  Kitts,  .  . 
St.  Lucia,  . 
St.  Vincent, 
Tobaco,  .  . 
Tortola, .  .  . 
Anguilla,  .  . 
Trinidad, .  . 
Bahamas,.  . 
Bermudas,  . 


Whites. 


1,980 
14,959 
840 
801 


Free 
Colored. 


3,895 
5,146 
3,606 
3,786 


[  No   census ; 
[free  population] 
[about  38,000 


330 
700 
1,612 
972 
1,301 
322 
477 
365 
4,201 
4,240 
3,905 


814 
2,000 
3,000 
3,718 
2,824 
1,164 
1,296 
327 
15,956 
2,991 
738 


Slaves. 


81,902 
15,392 
24,145 

322,421 

6,262 
9,259 
19^310 
13,661 
23,589 
12,556 
5,399 
2,388 
24,006 
9,268 
4,608 


oits  to 
irltain. 


Importfl  from 
G.  Britain. 


£285,500 
489,214 
141,911 
359,813 

3,741,179 

■  40,958 
78,278 
192,280 
157,533 
414,548 
158,385 
33,239 

694,001 
17,915 
4,901 


£146,657 
369,828 
27,478 
93,015 

2,761,483 

8,302 
25,223 
97,234 
51,505 


51^68 
5,666 

361,077 
51,524 
'24,817 


West  Point  ;  a  village  of  New  York, 
and  military  post,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  where  it  passes  through  the 
Highlands,  in  the  township  of  Cornwall, 
in  Orange  county,  fifty-three  miles,  by 
^ter,  above  New  York,  and  one  hundred 
below  Albany.  During  the  revolutionary 
^war,  this  point  was  strongly  fortiiied,  and 
deemed  one  of  the  most  important  for- 
tresses In  America.  The  plain  that  forms 
the  bank  of  the  river  is  elevated  188  feet ; 
and  fort  Putnam,  a  short  distance  in  its 


rear,  is  598  feet  Most  of  the  former 
works  are  now  in  ruins.  (For  the  treach- 
erous attempt  of  Arnold  to  surrender  this 
place  to  the  British,  see  Arnold.) — ^The 
nUUtary  academy  consists  of  the  corps  of 
engineers;  of  one  professor  and  an  os- 
astant  professor  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  ;  one  professor  and  one 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics one 
professor  and  an  assistant  professor  of  the 
art  of  engineering,  in  all  ^ts  branches ;  a 
chaplain  and  professor  of  ethics;  a  teacher 
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of  drawing;  a  surgeon;  and  a  sword- 
master.  The  numl^  of  cadets  is  limited 
to  250.  They  may  be  attached,  at  the 
discretion  of  tne  president  of  the  U.  States, 
as  students  to  the  military  academy,  and 
become  subject  to  its  regulations.  They 
are  arranged  in  companies  of  non-com- 
misioned  officers  and  privates,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  military  instruction.  There  are 
four  musicians  to  each  company ;  and  the 
corps  is  trained  and  taught  in  all  the  du- 
-ties  of  a  private,  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, and  an  officer;  is  encamped  at  least 
three  months  in  each  year,  and  instructed 
in  all  the  duties  incident  to  a  regular 
camp.  Candidates  for  cadets  must  not 
be  under  fourteen,  nor  over  twenty  years 
of  a^,  and  must  be  previously  versed  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  must 
sign  articles,  with  the  consent  of  theur 
parents  or  guardians,  enminfir  ^  serve 
live  years,  unless  sooner  disdiarged.  The 
pay  of  a  cadet  is  sixteen  dollars  a  month, 
and  two  rations  a  day.  When  any  cadet 
has  received  a  regular  degree  from  the 
academic  staii;  after  goioff  through  all  the 
classes,  he  is  considered  as  amcmg  the 
candidates  fb|-  a  commission  in  any  corps, 
according  to  the  duties  he  may  be  judged 
competent  to  perform ;  and  if  there  is  not, 
at  the  time,  a  vacancy  in  such  corps,  he 
may  be  attached  to  it  at  the  discretion  of 
the  president,  by  brevet  of  the  lowest 
rank,  until  a  vacancy  shall  happen.  The 
chief  engineer  is,  ex  officio,  inspector  of  the 
military  academy. 

West  Prussia;  previous  to  1772, 
called  Polisk  Phwno,  because  it  belonged 
to  that  part  of  Prussia  which  the  crown 
of  Poland  had  reserved,  when  it  invested 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  ^vith  the  duchy  of 
Prussia,  in  1525.  (See  Prussieu)  Dant- 
zic,  Thorn  and  Elbing  were  the  principal 
towns  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  1772,  Fred- 
eric II  took  possession  of  it  (  see 
with  the  exception  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn, 
which  fell  into  his  hands  in  1793.  By  the 
E^ace  of  Tilsit,  a  part  of  it  was  ceded  to 
jPrance,  and  one  portion  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritoiy  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw, Dantzic  being  erected  into  a  free 
city ;  but,  in  1815,  it  was  restored  to  Prus- 
sia b^  the  congress  of  Vieima.  It  now 
constitutes  a  Prussian  province,  with  a 
population  of  792,207  souls,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  two  aovemments  of  Dant- 
zic and  Marienwerder,  with  chief  towns 
of  the  same  name. 

Westall,  Richard,  R.  A.,  a  native  of 
Reepham,  in  Norfolk,  was  originally  de- 
sicned  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  from 
wnich  he  was,  however,  drawn  away  by 


the  seductions  of  the  fine  arte.  Natim 
intended  him  for  an  artist,  and  he  obeyed 
her  dictates.  He  has  for  many  years  bieea 
a  royal  academician;  and  he  holds  an 
elevated  rank  among  British  painters.  In 
the  graceful  and  the  beautiful  he  has  fsw 
rivals.  Besides  his  large  pictures,  Mr. 
Westall  has  produced  almost  innumerable 
smaller  drawings.  There  are  few  mod- 
em popular  works  which  have  not  been 
illustrated  by  his  pencil.  But  his  taJent 
is  not  confined  to  tne  easel.   He  has  also 

Sublished  a  volume  entitled  A  Day  in 
Ipring  and  other  Poems  (8vo.,  1808), 
which  affords  proof  of  an  elegant  and 
cultivated  mina. — ^His  brother  WtlHam 
has  acquired  eminence  as  a  landscape 
painter.  In  his  capacity  of  artist,  he  ac- 
companied captain  Flinders  on  his  Aus- 
tralasian voyage  of  discovery,  and  made 
many  masterly  views,  some  of  which 
were  engraved,  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  illustrate  the  narrative  of  the 
expedition.  With  the  view  of  obiaiimig 
still  further  improvement  in  this  branch 
of  art,  Mr.  Westall  has  also  been  en- 
caged in  other  voyages.  He  has  pub- 
fished,  with  descriptions.  Views  of  Scene- 
ly  in  Madeira,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  East  Indies,  St  Helena  and  Jamaica 
(folio^  1811—1814);  Views  of  the  Lakes 
of  Cumberiand ;  Great  Britain  illustrated ; 
and  other  works  of  equal  merit. 

Western  Ehpire.  Tfaeodosius  the 
Great,  the  last  sole  sovereign  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  shordy  berore  his  death, 
divided,  by  his  will,  that  immense  extent 
of  territory  between  his  sons,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  neither  of  whom  was  then 
of  age,  the  former  being  eighteen  years 
old,  and  the  latter  only  eleven.  Aroidius 
was  to  possess  the  East  (see  ByzanHne  Em- 
pirt) ;  his  brother,  the  West ;  which  com- 
prehended Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  Brit- 
ain, and  half  of  lUyria.  The  empire,  thus 
divided,  was  to  be  ruled  in  common,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Theodosius,  by 
the  two  brothers ;  but  the  reunion  of  both 
crowns  upon  one  head  was  to  remun 
lawful,  for  it  had  not  escaped  the  pene- 
trating mind  of  the  emperor,  that  such  a 
union  could  alone  preserve  the  empire 
from  niin.  At  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
January  11,  395,  the  guardians  appointed 
for  his  sons  entered  upon  their  duties; 
the  minister  Rufinus,  a  Gaul,  ruling  for 
Arcadius,  and  the  commander-in-chieC 
Stilicho,  a  Vandal  (by  marriage,  a  nephew 
of  the  late  emperor),  for  Honorius.  Rufi- 
nus was  soon  overthrown  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  general,  and  the  plans  of 
the  latter  were  afterwards  frustrated  by 
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the  aitifices  of  the  court  of  Congtantino- 
de.  Stilicho  did,  indeed,  at  the  wish  of 
ttufinus,  divide  the  territories,  the  army, 
mid  the  immense  treasures  left  by  the 
emperor;  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
yielding  to  him  one  half  of  the  power  of 
ru[ent,  as  guardian  to  the  young  emperor 
of  the  East.  The  general  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  portion  of  the  troops 
belonging  to  Arcadiua,  .ostensibly  to  lead 
tbem  to  their  proper  commander,  but  in 
fact  to  secure  to  himself  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  of  both  portions  of  the  em- 
pire. He  bad  already  reached  Theasa- 
lonica,  on  the  way  to  Constantinople, 
when  Rufinus,  dreading  above  all  things 
his  appearance  in  person,  sent  orders  to 
him  to  halt,  with  the  declaration  that  eve- 
ry step  he  took  nearer  the  capital  would 
be  deemed  an  act  of  hostility.  Stilicho 
was  too  prudent  to  disobey  openly ;  but 
he  was  determined  to  remove  out  of  his 
way  a  rival  bold  enough  to  oppose  him, 
the  genera]  and  deliverer  of  the  imperial 
house.  Gainas,  a  Goth,  appointed  by  him 
meral  of  the  army  of  the  East,  received 
oii orders;  and  Rufinus,  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  already  prepared  for  such  an 
e?eot,  was  assassinated  on  the  field  of 
Mttfs,  before  Constantinople,  by  an  auda- 
asm  soldier,  under  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
peror Arcadius.  But  Stilicho  vm  still 
BTtber  than  before  from  the  ol^ect  of  his 
wishes.  The  sagacious  courtier  Eutro- 
pius,  first  chamMrlain  and  principal  fa- 
vorite of  Arcadius,  and  the  empress  Eu- 
dozia,  as  remarkable  for  her  talents  as  for 
her  charms,  were  too  well  pleased  with 
the  power  which  they  exercised  over  the 
weak  prince,  to  allow  the  general  an  in- 
fluence which  might  become  dangerous 
to  the  favorite.  Arcadius  himself  mi^ht 
also  {Hefer  the  mild  sway  of  the  courtier, 
iod  of  his  beautiful  wife,  to  that  of  the  stem 
and  able  soldier.  The  dependence  of  the 
troops,  and  of  their  general  Gainas,  was 
mwnred  ;  and  after  every  noeans  had  been 
tried  to  injure  Stilicho  in  the  public  opin- 
ioD,  a  decree  of  the  senate  of  Constanti- 
nople was  procured,  declaring  faim  an 
enemy  of  the  state,  and  all  his  possesoons 
wiihin  the  limits  of  the  East  forf^ed. 
Attempts  were  made  upon  his  life,  but 
wkhout  success.  This  hostility  against 
the  regent  of  the  Roman  dominions  in  the 
Weitt,  gave  the  first  signal  fi>r  a  division 
of  the  empire;  and  the  wise  views  of  the 
pmdm  Theodoeius  fiuled  through  the 
PMKMBs  of  a  few  men,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  two  young  sons,  who  were  unable 
te  resmin  thfsm.  Stilicho  might  perhaps 
hftv«  opened  the  w^y  to  the  pmc«  of  Ar- 


cadiuB  with  the  sword ;  but  the  terrible 
image  of  a  civil  war  restrained  the  am- 
bition of  a  man  who  certainly  could  not 
be  charged  with  want  of  boldness.  He 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  inr- 
terests  of  his  pupil  Honorius,  and  to  the 
government  of  his  dominions.  Afier  the  re- 
bellious governor  of  Afnca,Gildo,  had  been 
conqueiid  by  his  own  brother,  the  Moor- 
ish prince  Mascezel,  who  revenged  upon 
the  tyrant  the  murder  of  his  two  children, 
and  when  he  had  himself  ended  his  cam- 
paign in  Greece  against  the  Goths,  Stili- 
cho married  his  daughter  Maria  to  her 
cousin,  the  emperor  Honorius,  then  m  his 
fourteenth  year,  in  the  year  398  of  the 
Christian  era.  Ten  years  after,  she  died, 
as  the  historians  say,  still  a  virgin.  Two 
years  after  this  marriage,  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  prevented  by 
Stilicho,  in  the  year  397,  from  subduinff 
Greece,  resolved  to  avenge  himself  and 
in  the  year  400  attacked  Italy.  Honorius 
fled  from  Milon  to  thQ  castle  of  Asta  (now 
•^sti),  upon  the  Tanarus.  Being  besieged 
there,  he  was  on  the  point  of  a  shameful 
surrender,  when  StUicho,  who  had  col- 
lected the  scattered  troops  of  the  West, 
paBsed  the  Adda,  and  saved  Italy.  Ala- 
ric'<4  camp  at  Pollentia,  with  the  treasures 
collected  in  Greece,  and  Alaric's  wife; 
became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  king  of  the  Goths  marched 
to  Rome.  In  vain  did  Stilicho  offer  to 
restore  his  treasures  and  his  wife,  to  in- 
duce him  to  retreat.  Another  battle  was 
fought  at  Verona,  in  the  year  403,  and 
Alaric,  afler  an  entire  defeat,  in  which  he 
came  near  losing  his  life,  saw  himself 
obliged  to  leave  Italy.  In  404,  Honorius, 
with  the  victorious  StiKcho  at  his  side, 
entered  ancient  Rome  in  triumph.  The 
city  received  its  emperor  with  rejoicings ; 
and  he  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
presence  by  an  edict  suppressing  the 
fights  of  gladiators  at  the  public  games. 
After  a  visit  of  some  months,  Honorius 
left  Rome  to  live  more  securely  in  the 
fortified  city  of  Ravenna.  Two  years 
later,  Radagaisus,  at  the  head  of  200,000 
Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  other  warriors, 
broke  through  the  Alps,  and  advanced  to 
Florence.  Stilicho,  who  had  been  busily 
forming  an  army,  without  beiqg  able  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians, 
hastened,  with  40,000  men,  to  support  the 
feiling  strength  of  the  empire.  He  en- 
closed Radagaisus  by  a  chain  of  forts,  sup- 
plied the  suffering  Florence  with  means 
of  subsistence,  while  the  barbarians  were 
exposed  to  hunger,  and  at  last,  in  a  gen- 
eral attack,  completed  by  the  sword  what 
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famine  had  begun.  Radagaisus  was  taken 
and  executed;  the  other  prisoners  were 
sold  as  slaves.  Thus  was  Italy  a  second 
time  delivered;  but  these  repeated  blows 
shook  the  tottering  pillars  of  the  empire. 
The  remainder  of  the  barbarian  army  in- 
vaded Gaul  in  407,  and  the  Germans, 
Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  soon  became 
masters  of  seven  Gallic  provinces  and  of 
the  Rhine,  at  that  time  without  troops,  as 
Stilicho  had  collected  them  to  conquer  in 
the  fields  of  Florence.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Roman  army  in  Britain  revolted,  and 
determined  to  ^ve  themselves  an  empe- 
ror ;  but  the  thurd  one  chosen,  Constan- 
tino, a  common  soldier,  whose  name  was 
the  cause  of  his  elevation,  alone  main- 
tained himself  His  two  predecessors, 
Marcus,  and  Gratian,  perished  by  the  dag- 
ger, ailer  a  few  montns  of  power.  Con- 
stantino landed  at  Boulosne,  and  the  Gal- 
lic provinces,  forsaken  by  Honorius  and 
conquered  b^  the  Germans,  willingly  sub- 
mitted to  him.  The  Goth  Sams,  who 
was  charged  to  bring  the  rebel's  head  ta 
Ravenna,  thought  himself  fortunate,  afler 
an  attack  of  seven  davs  upon  the  lines  of 
the  Boverei^  of  Gaul  and  Britain  at  Vi- 
eone,  to  lead  back  his  exhausted  army 
across  the  Alps,  which  now  formed  the 
barrier  between  Honorius  and  Constan- 
tino. The  latter,  shortly  after,  in  408, 
added  to  his  new  kin^om  that  of  Spain 
(where  he  had  experienced  a  sliffht  re- 
sistance firom  four  relations  of  tne  de- 
ceased emperor  Theodosius,  who  lived 
there  in  opulence],  and  found  the  people 
well  disposed  to  obey  him.  While  these 
events  were  taking  place  between  the 
«  Alps  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  others 
occurred  at  the  court  of  Ravenna,  which, 
after  a  series  of  misfortunes,  of  weak- 
nesses, and  of  crimes,  caused  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Western  empire.  Ala- 
ric,  kin^  of  the  Gottis,  had  obtained  the 
friendship  of  his  former  opponent,  Stili- 
cho, and,  in  con8e<]^uence  of  a  league  of 
peace  and  amity  with  Honorius^  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Ro- 
man army  in  Illyria.  Stilicho  had  long 
contemplated  the  reunion  of  the  eastern 
part  of^  this  territory  with  the  western, 
and  wished  also  to  employ  Alaric  at  a 
distance  from  Italy,  by  directing  him  to 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Alaric  did, 
indeed,  make  a  few  movements  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus ;  but  from  iEmona  he 
sent  to  Ravenna  a  demand  for  the  repay- 
ment of  large  sums,  expended  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Honorius,  and  proposed  that  some 
western  province  should  be  given  to  him 
as  a  permanent  settlement  for  his  peopiey 


promising  to  reduce  Constantino  to  sub- 
mission. After  violent  scenes  in  the  Ro- 
man senate,  Stilicho  carried  his  motion, 
that  a  sum  of 4000  pounds  of  gold  should 
be  ffiven  as  a  subindy  to  the  4mpatient 
creditor.  But  the  secret  anger  of  the 
senate  at  this  act  of  condescension,  which 
was  caused  by  Stilicho's  better  knowledge 
of  Ae  power  of  the  Goth,  was  sharMi, 
and  perhaps  excited,  by  the  army.  Ho- 
norius began  to  fear  his  old  minister.  It 
was  now  insinuated  to  him  .that  Stilicho 
intended  to  place  his  son  Eucherius  upon 
the  throne:  he  therefore  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  execution  of  a  man  who  had 
been  thus  far  the  sole  support  of  the  tot- 
tering empire  of  the  West.  Stilicho  lost 
his  head  in  the  year  408.  His  son,  and 
several  of  his  friends,  underwent  a  simi- 
lar &te ;  and  Honorius  even  divorced  his 
second  wife,  Thermantia,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Stilicho.  From  this  time  the  weak 
monarch  found  himself  in  the  hands  of 
fiivorites,  who  could  not  estimate  how 
great  a  service  they  had  rendered  Alaric, 
by  causing  the  death  of  Stilicho.  The 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  had  been  faith- 
fully devoted  to  the  old  genera),  revensed 
his  death  by  passing  over,  to  the  number 
of  90,000,  to  the  service  of  Alaric.  The 
court  at  Ravenna  was  still  deliberatioff 
how  it  should  answer  the  demands  of 
Alaric,  when  the  latter  crossed  the  Alps, 
the  Po,  pressed  forward  to  Rimini,  seized 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  and,  in  406, 
pitched  his  camp  before  Rome,  which  he 
surrounded  so  completely  as  to  reduce  the 
city  to  the  most  deplorable  extremity  for 
want  of  food.  When  an  ambassador  from 
Rome,  sent  to  Alaric*s  camp,  dared  to  de- 
clare to  him  that,  if  he  rejected  an  honor- 
able capitulation,  the  whole  population 
would  rush  out  against  him,  the  ferocious 
warrior  answered  abruptly,  •^The  thicker 
the  grass,  the  easier  to  mow."  After  hav- 
ing demanded  an  enormous  ransom  for 
the  city,  he  was  asked,  "And  what  wiO 
you  leave  us,  if  you  demand  this  of  us?" 
"  Your  lives,"  was  the  reply.  He  yielded, 
however,  in  some  of  his  demands  (see 
Msric),  and  left  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  ia 
Tuscany.  Soon  after,  his  army  was  in- 
creased to  more  than  100,000  men,  bii 
brother-in-law,  Adolphus  (Ataulf)^  bar- 
ing fought  his  way  to  him  nom  the  Dan- 
ube, with  a  body  of  Goths  and  HnoiL 
After  fitutlees  negotiatioDS  for  peace  with 
Honorius,  Alaric,  who  had  taken  posKS- 
sion  of  the  port  and  town  of  Oatia, 
marched  back  to  Rome,  where,  with' the 
consent  of  the  people  and  the  senate,  he 
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named  a  new  emperor,  the  prefeet  Atta- 
ins, and  took  him  with  him  to  Ravenna 
in  409.  Honorius  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
cousin,  the  young  empeior  Theodosius, 
at  Constantinople,  when  he  saw  his  throne 
saved  by  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of  his 
general  Heradian  in  Africa,  by  the  fideli- 
ty of  his  body-ffuard,  secured  by  lar- 
gesses, and  by  the  imprudent  measures 
of  Atodus.  Alaric  himself  deposed  Attn- 
lus,  and  sent  the  ensigns  of  his  digni^  to 
Ravenna.  But  Sams,  the  ffeneral  of  Ho- 
norius,  attacked  Alaric,  kilted  many  of  his 
followers^  and  declared  him  an  enemy  of 
the  empire,  and  uiiworthy  of  the  alliance 
of  his  emperor.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Kome,  which  he  took  in  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  August,  410,  one  of  the  gates 
havinff  been  opened  to  him  bv  the  treach- 
bf  slaves  in  the  town.  The  bid  capi- 
of  the  world  was  pillu;ed,  and  in  part 
boraed.  The  treasures  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  maay  valuable  works  of  Ro- 
man or  Gjrecian  art,  became  the  prey  of 
the  barbarians.  The  churches  and  their 
treasures  remained  inviolate,  by  the 
special  order  of  Alaric  This  took  place 
1163  years  after'the  buildins  of  the  city 
bjr  Romulus.  Alaric  now  left  Rome,  and 
pillaged  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  died 
m  410.  Adolphus,  his  successor,  left 
Italy  in  two  years,  laden  with  the  booty 
of  Rome  and  of  the  southern  provinces, 
after  having  received  in  mamafe  Pla- 
cidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius.  He  went, 
in  iiij  to  Graul  and  to  Spain,  where  he 
Ibonded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 
Italy  now  breathed  more  freely.  Rome 
arose  proudly  from  its  ashes;  and  the 
anpire*might  perhaps  have  acquired  new 
rigor,  but  for  the  weakness  of  its  ruler, 
who  lived  eleven  years  after  the  departure 
of  Adolphus.  Gaul,  indeed,  vras  brought 
again  under  his  power  by  the  valor  of 
&  Roman  g^eral  Constantius,  who  con- 
quered CoDMntine,and  obtained  in  recom- 
pense the  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus, 
who  had  shortly  before  been  murdered, 
andasbare  in  the  imperial  power  with  Ho- 
norius. But  Gaul,  as  well  as  Spain,  was 
incessantly  torn  by  domestic  strife.  Brit- 
ain and  Africa  were  lost,  akid  the  most 
unhappy  discord  reigned  at  Ravenna, 
where  Placidia,  a  second  time  a  widow, 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  Constantius, 
was  seeking  to  retain  her  power,  when 
Honorius  died,  on  the  24th  August,  423,  in 
the  twen^-eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Pla- 
cidia  earned  the  news  to  Constantinople, 
whither  had  fled  with  her  children, 
on  account  of  the  troubles  at  Ravenna. 
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Under  the  protection  of  her  nephew, 
Theodosius  II,  the  youn^  emperor  of  the 
East^  the  son  of  Placidia  and  Constan- 
tius, a  child  of  but  six  years,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  West,  with  the 
tide  of  Valentmian  III.  Placidia  was  de- 
clared regent,  and  maintained  her  power 
as  such  during  twenty-five  years,  in  which 
the  Western  empire  was  continually 
brought  nearer  to  its  fall.  Under  Yalen- 
tinian,  the  Vandal  kingdom  was  founded 
in  Roman  Africa,  by  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  in  428.  The  Western  em- 
pire experienced  a  further  loss  in  the  ces- 
sioU  of  the  western  part  of  Illyria  to  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  by  which  Placidia 
obtained  in  marriage  for  her  son,  Eudoxia, 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais, 
in  437,  and  likewise  indemnified  the  court 
of  Byzantium  for  the  expenses  of  a  war 
against  John,  who.had  been  private  secre- 
tary of  Honorius,  and,  after  his  death,  had 
sought  to  obtain  possession  of  the  throne. 
AttUa,  king  of  the  Huns,  an  ally  of  Gen- 
seric, now  demanded  the  hand  of  Honoria, 
nster  of  Valentinian,  with  her  inheritance. 
FromCon8tantinopIe,whither  she  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  her  too  great  in- 
timacy with  her  chamberlain  Eugenius, 
she  had  offered  to  the  king  of  the  Huns 
her  person  and  her  claims  upon  Italy.  A 
refusal  immediately  caused  a  war,  which 
Attila  began  with  an  attack  upon  Gaul, 
and  which  ended  with  a  great  battle  in 
the  Catalaunlan  plains  (near  Chalons),  in 
450,  when  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  to- 
ffether  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
defeated  the  army  of  Attila,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  entirely  destroyed  his  pow- 
er, if  the  political  consideration  of  pre- 
serving in  the  Huns  a  counterpoise  against 
the  powerful  Goths,  had  not  induced 
Aetius  to  retreat,  and  to  separate  from  his 
ally.  Thereupon  Attila,  to  make  good 
his  claims  upon  the  princess  Honoria  and 
her  inheritance,  broke  into  Italy,  in  451, 
where  he  destroyed  Aquileia,  Padua,  Vi- 
cenza,  Verona  and  Bergamo.  He  had 
plundered  Milan  and  Pavia,  when  Valen- 
tinian made  proposals  of  peace  by  an  em- 
bassy sent  nom  Rome.  Hiet  eloquence 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Leo  I,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  and  the 
impression  which  his  representations  pro- 
duced on  Attila,  induced  him  to  refrain 
from  the  pillage  of  Rome,  ft>r  a  sum  equal 
in  value  to  me  inheritance  of  Honoria. 
The  beautiful  Ildico  made  Attila  forget 
Honoria,  who,  by  uttprisonment  for  1ms, 
atoned  for  her  desire  to  become  queen  of 
the  Huns.  After  the  death  of  Attila,  in 
453,  Valentinian  might  have  ruled  happi- 
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ly,  had  he  been  able  to  restrain  his  pas-  he  adorned  by  his  virtue  and  his  wisdom, 
sions.  The  insinuations  of  the  eunuch  Many  useful  regulations,  especially  with 
Heraclius  made  him  suspect  treacheiy  in  re^d  to  taxes  and  public  morals,  disdn- 
the  pride  of  his  general  Aetius.  He  there-  guished  his  domestic  administration, 
fore  slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  in  an  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  the  good 
altercation  in  the  palace  at  Rome.  He  fortune  to  defeat  Tbeodoric,  and  alw>  to 
aflerwards  dishonored  the  wife  of  the  obtain  some  advantages  over  Genseric, 
senator  Maximus.  The  injured  husband  who  had  aptin  attacked  Itaiy.  Nothing 
avenged  himself,  and,  on  the  15th  March,  but  the  accidental  loss  of  his  fleet,  in  the 
455,  Valentiniaii  fell  on  the  field  of  Mars,  year  460,  prevented  him  from  utteriy  de- 
with  his  favorite  Heraclius,  under  the  stroying  the  power  of  the  Vandals.  But 
swords  of  two  followers  of  the  murdered  Rome  was  no  longer  worthy  of  such  a 
Aetius,  who  belonged  to  the  emperor's  ruler ;  and  Majorian  fell  a  victim  to  the 
body-guard.  The  senator  and  piUrician  general  corruption,  and  the  hatred  of  his 
Petronius  Maximus  was  hereupon  pro-  enemies.  Ricimer  suddenly  took  from 
claimed  emperor  by  the  senate  and  peo-  him  the  purple,  and,  five  days  ato,  his 
pie.  He  married  his  son  to  the  eldest  life,  Aug.  7,  461,  having  spread  the  re- 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  and  obliged  port  that  he  had  died  of  ue  dysentery.  A 
Valentinian's  widow,  Eudoxia,  to  espouse  certain  Livius  Severus  was  proclaimed 
him.  Afler  three  months,  he  fell  a  vie-  emperor,  but  was  put  out  of  the  way  in 
tim  to  her  hatred.  Eudoxia,  unable  to  465.  The  supreme  power,  in  the  couree 
obtain  assistance  from  Constantinople,  of  these  five  years  and  the  two  following^ 
called  upon  king  Genseric,  in  Carthage,  during  which  the  throne  remained  vacant 
to  deliver  her  from  an  abhorred  husband,  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer,  who 
Genseric  landed  in  the  port  of  Ostia.  The  did  not,  however,  dare  to  take  the  impe- 
flying  Maximus  was  stoned  in  the  streets  rial  tide.  But,  being  pressed  by  the 
of  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  but  Vandab,  he  soon  saw  himself  obli^d  to 
the  capital,  seain  saved,  by  the  eloquence  ask  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  of  the 
of  Leo  the  6reai^  from  fire  and  sword.  East ;  and  the  court  of  Constantinople 
was  pillaged  during  fourteen  days.  All  made  a  league  with  Rome,  on  condition 
the  monuments  of  former  times,  and  all  that  it  should  be  lefl  to  the  emperor  Ijeo 
the  wealth  collected  in  forty-five  years,  to  name  the  ruler  of  the  West.  The  Ore- 
since  the  sack  of  Alaric,  became  the  prey  cian  patrician  Anthemius  was  appointed, 
of  the  conquerors,  who  likewise  dragged  and  entered  the  capital  with  great  pomp, 
to  Africa,  in  their  ships,  many  thousand  April  12,  467.  He  gave  his  daughter  m 
Romans  of  both  sexes.  While  these  events  marriage  to  Ricimer,  and  many  interests 
were  taking  place  in  Rome,  Avitus,  a  Gaul,  formerly  divided  seemed  now  reunited  for 
prefect  of  Gaul  under  Valentinian,  and  ap-  the  welfare  of  Rome.  But  the  war  with 
pointed  bytheemperorMaximus  general  of  tlie  Vandals  was  continued  with  varying 
the  army  inlhat  country,  a  man  of  great  tal-  fortune.  It  cost  immense  sums;  and, 
ents  and  knowledge,  supported  oy  The-  soon  afler,  a  misunderstanding  took  place 
odoric,  king  of  the  V  isigoths,  received  the  between  Anthemius  and  Ricimer,  the  latter 
crown  of  the  Western  empire  at  Aries,  of  whom  had  marched  to  Milan.  By  the 
Aug.  15,  455,  was  acknowledged  by  the  mediation  of  Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Pa  via, 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  also,  though  a  reconciliation  was,  indeed,  effected  be- 
with  secret  dissatisfaction,  by  the  senate  tween  them ;  but,  shortly  after,  Ricimer, 
and  people  of  Rome.  Theodoric,  who  at  the  head  of  a  lai^  army,  reinforced  fay 
went,  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  to  drive  the  Burgundians  and  Suevi,  appeared  be- 
the  Suevi  fVom  Spain,  treated  this  country  fore  Rx)me,  proclaimed  the  senator  Olyb- 
with  the  severitv  of  a  conqueror.  Avitus  ^  rius,  son-in-law  to  Valentinian,  emperor 
rendered  himself  contemptible  by  his  sen-  of  the  West,  March  S^,  472,  and  took 
suality.  Ricimer,  one  of  the  chief  com-  Rome,which  Anthemius  had  defended  for 
manders  of  the  mercenary  troops,  sent  for  three  months  with  a  people  devoted  to  hia 
the  defence  of  Italy,  after  a  victoiy  over  cause.  Anthemius  was  put  to  death  by 
the  fleet  of  the  Vandals,  returned,  and  order  of  his  son-in-law.  July  11,  the 
was  hailed  by  the  people  as  their  deliver-  city  was  pillaged,  and  filled  with  the 
er,  and  announced  to  Avitus,  OcL  16,  bloodof  its  noblest  citizens;  andOlyfarius 
457,  that  his  reign  was  ended.  Avitus,  con-  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  the  next 
demned  to  death  bv  the  senate,  fled,  and  month,  Aug.  20,  the  tyrant  Ricimer  diied, 
perished  in  his  flight  Majorian,  formerly  and,  soon  after,  the  new  emperor,  Oct 
a  soldier  under  Aetius,  was  now  raised  23.  Rome  now  saw  itself  exposed  to  the 
by  Ricimer  to  the  imperial  dignity,  which  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  barbarians,  at 
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whose  head  was  Gundobald,  nephew  of 
Ricimer,  a  Bargundian  prince.  Gundo- 
bald named  Glyc-erius,  one  of  his  soldiera, 
emperor  of  the  West,  but  gave  him  so 
fitde  support,  that  he  was  displaced  by 
Julius  NepoB,  a  nephew  of  Marcellinus, 
and  governor  of  Dalmatia,  who  had  been 
procudmed  by  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple. Glycerius  received,  instead  of  the 
empire,  the  bishopric  of  Salona  (474). 
Sbordy  after  ascending  the  throne,  Nepos 
made  peac^  with  the  Visigoths,  ceding  to 
them  tne  territory  of  Auveigne ;  but,  soon 
afier,  a  rebellion  pf  the  allied  barbarians, 
under  the  command  of  their  general 
Orestes,  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ravenna 
to  Dalmatia.  The  furtive  emperor  lived 
there  five  years,  until  he  was  assaasi- 
nated  at  Salona,  at  the  instigation  of  Gly- 
cerius, who  received,  perhaps  on  this  ac-, 
count,  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.  Rom- 
ulus Augustus,  son  qf  Orestes,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  West,  in  476. 
The  fall  of  die  empire  was  now  at  hand. 
The  German  troops,  HerulianSj  Rugians, 
&C.,  revolted  under  their  general  Odoa- 
cer,  when  Orestes  refused  to  divide 
among  them  a  third  part  of  the  Italian 
territoxy.  Pavia,  where  he  sought  to  de- 
fend himself,  was  taken  by  storm ;  Ores- 
tes was  executed;  Augustus  abdicated; 
Odoacer  was  proclaimcMl  king  by  his  ar- 
my, and  the  senators  of  Rome  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  emperor  Zeno  at  Constan- 
tmople  to  declare  ^that  it  was  neither 
necessary,  nor  desirable,  that  Italy  should 
any  longer  be  governed  by  an  emperor  of 
ilB  own;  and  therefbie  they  acknowledged, 
in  the  name  of  the  ^people,  that,  the  seat 
of  the  general  government  being  transfer- 
red fiom  Rome  to  Constantinople,  they 
lenounced  the  right  of  choosing  an  em- 
peror for  thtoiselves.  The  republic, 
however,  confiding  in  the  virtues  of  Odo- 
wer,  humbly  prayed  that  the  emperor 
would  grant  him  the  title  of  patrician,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Italian  province." 
So  low  had  Rome  &llen !  The  emperor 
Zeno  firet  gave  the  senate  to  understand 
that  Nepos,  who  was  still  living  in  Dal- 
matia, was  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Rome ; 
but,  soon  afler,  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  being  sole  ruler,  he  received  the  honors 
of  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  dethron- 
ed monarch,  Romulus  Augustus,  whose 
first  name  had  been  changed,  in  Constan- 
tinople, to  that  of  Mom^uSy  and  whom 
the  Romans  called,  in  derision,  Jh^stv^ 
was  banished  by  Odoacer  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  in  Campania,  with  a  yearly 
pension  of  6000  pieces  of  gold.  Soon 
after,  m  the  year  486^  the  Pranks  estab- 


lished their  kingdom  in  Gaul.  Thus  the 
barbarians  had  risen  in  proportion  as  the 
spirit  of  the  Romans  had  declined.  From 
mercenaries  of  Rome  they  had  become 
its  allies;  from  allies  its  masters.  King 
Odoacer  ruled  Italy  for  fourteen  years. 
In  the  year  491,  he  was  conquered  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who, 
in  493,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Os- 
trogoths on  the  clasdc  ground  of  Italy. 
The  name  of  Rome  was  all  that  remained 
of  that  empire,  which  had  subsisted 
twelve  centuries  nnce  its  foundation  by* 
Romulus.  In  the  history  of  the  decline 
of  this  gigantic  state,  we  see  the  causes 
ofitsftlL  The  prevailing  corruption  of 
mannere  destroyed  all  mSnl  energy ;  and, 
from  the -time  v^hen  Honorius  ascended 
the  throne,  to  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
empire,  it  was  in  a  continual  death-strug- 
gle. The  system  of  dividing  the  empire, 
mtroduced  by  Diocletian,  in  284,  and 
completed  by  Theodosius,  was  the  Chief 
cause  of  its  political  weakness  and  final 
dissolution,  which  its  moral  degradation 
made  it  impossible  to  avert,  especially  as 
the  increase  of  civilization  among  the 
barbarians  who  had  broken  into  the  em- 
pire, gave  them  an  overwhelming  power. 
A  new  order  of  things  commenced :  the 
feudal  system,  introduced  by  the  Ostro- 
goths, Franks,  and  Lombards,  altered  the 
whole  character  of  a  state  which  for  centu- 
ries had  boasted  of  a  republican  constitu- 
tion ;  and  even  the  Roman  language  ^ave 
way  before  the  total  change  in  the  spirit  of 
the  times ;  and  its  place  was  supptied  by 
the  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  English 
tongues.  (See  Byzanttnc  Emjairt,) 
Western  Islands.  (See  Hebrides^  and 

Western  University.    (See  Pitts- 

Westerwald;  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  Prussian  government  of  Coblentz, 
and  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  connected  with 
the  Siebengebirge.  (q.  v.)  The  highest 
point  is  near  Neuburg  and  Salzkirch, 
2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flax 
is  culti\'ated  and  cattle  raised  on  the 
Westerwald.  It  affords  iron,  copper,  ex- 
ceUent  building  stone,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  brown  coal. 

Wes<];macott,  Richard,  an  eminent 
sculptor,  the  eldest  son  of  a  celebrated 
artist  of  the  same  class,  was  bom  in  Lion- 
don,  about  the  year  1774,  and,  having 
completed  his  preliminary  studies,  was 
sent  abroad  by  his  father,  in  1792,  before 
he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  ThO 
first  work  of  any  importance  that  he  was 
engaged  in,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
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Gountry^was  a  statue  of  .Addison,  which 
was  pktced  in  Westminster  abbey  about 
the  year  1806.  In  1809,  he  was.  elected 
an  associate  of  the  royal .  academy,  at 
which  time  he  completed  an^  erected,  in 
Sl  Paul's  cathedral,  the  monument  of  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  and,  subsequently, 
that  of  lord  Collingwood  in  the  same 
church.  On  his  engagement  to  execute 
the  bronze  statue  of  Uie  duke  of  Bedford, 
in  Russell  square,  he  personally  attended 
to  the  whole  management  of  the  casting, 
and  thereby  acquired  so  much  skill  that, 
after  erecting  the  statue  of  lord  Nelson  at 
Birmingham,  and  of  Mr.  Fox  in  Blooms- 
bury  square,  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
the  colossal  statue  of  Achilles  erected  in 
Hyde  park,  the  greatest  task  in  bronze- 
casting  that  has  been  achieved  in  any 
country.  (See  Hyde  Park.)  In  1814, 
Mr.  Westmacott  completed  his  national 
monument  to  William  Pitt  in  Westminster 
abbey,  which  is  a  work  of  great  talent. 
Among  his  works  are  the  beautiful  statue 
of  a  Peasant  Girl,  eidiibited  at  the  royal 
academy  in  1819,  which  is  part  of  a  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
lord  Penrhyn ;  and  the  Hindoo  Girl,  for  a 
work  to  be  erected  at  Calcutta,  in  memo- 
ry of  Alexander  Colvin.  The  statue  in 
bronze  of  Georse  III,  at  Liverpool,  is  also 
the  woik  of  Mr.  Westmacott  His  last 
work  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Can- 
ninff,  which  has  just  been  erected'  (1832) 
in  Palace  yard.  He  was  elected  an  aca- 
demician of  the  royal  academy  of  arts, 
London,  in  February,  1811;  and  he  is 
also  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
and  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti  society. 

Westminsteb,  a  city  of  Middlesex, 
England,  the  seat  of  eovemment,  the  res- 
idence of  royalty,  and  the  centre  of  fash- 
ion, is  now  BO  united  with  London,  that, 
in  appearance,  they  foim  one  city,  and,  in 
ordinary  speech,  are  mentioned  as  one, 
though  they  have  their  separate  jurisdic- 
tions. (See  London,)  Temple  l)ar*(q.  v.) 
separates  the  two  cities.  Westminster 
lies  to  the  west  of  London  proper,  with 
which  it  formerly  communicated  by 
means  of  the  Strand,  and  forms  the  west 
end,  or  &shipnable  residence  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry.  The  existence  of 
Westminster  is  derived  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  abbey.  In  1259,  Henry  III 
sranted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster  abbey  a  market  and  fair, 
which  was  ^e  origin  of  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster.  At  the  general  sup- 
pression of  religious  houses  by  Henry 
Vlll,  it  was  converted  into  a  bishopric, 
which,  however,  was  transferred  to  Nor- 
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wich  in  1550.  The  city  of  Westminster 
is  comprised  in  two  parishes,  St  Marg^a- 
ret  and  St  John,  and  the  liberties  conaoBt 
of  seven  parishes.  The  population  of 
the  city  and  liberties,  which  return  two 
members  to  parliament,  is,  by  the  census 
of  1831,  202,090.  Here  are  Westmioster 
hall,  abbey  and  school,  St  James's  pal- 
ace, Buckingham  house,  Carlton  house, 
Whitehall  pdace,  ^c.  Westminster  hall, 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  so  many  inter- 
esting transactions,  was  built  by  William 
U,  in  1097,and  entirely  repaired,  with  many 
alterations,  by  Richard  II,  in  1397.  The  haU 
exceeds  in  dimensions  any  room  in  Eu- 
rope unsupported  by  pillars,  being  270 
feet  in  length,  90  in  height,  and  74  in 
breadth.  Parliaments  have  often  sat  in 
the  hall,  and  the  courts  of  chancery,  ex- 
chequer, king's  bench  and  common  pleas, 
have  been  held  here,  in  different  apart- 
ments, ever  since  the  reign  ofHeniy  III. 
It  has  also  been  used  for  the  trial  of  peers, 
and  other  distinguished  persous,  accused 
of  high  treason,  or  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, such  as  the  late  lord  Melville, 
Warren  Hastings,  &c.  In  this  hall,  like- 
wise, are  held  the  coronation  feasts  of  the 
kings  of  Enffland.  The  old  palace,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  hall,  including  the  chapel 
of  St  Stephen,  is  now  used  to  accommo- 
date the  two  houses  of  parUament  The 
interior  of  the  house  of  lords  is  ornament- 
ed with  tapestry,  representing  the  de- 
struction or  the  Spanish  armada.  Here 
are  the  star  chamber  (q.v.),  and  the  painted 
chamber,  used  as  the  place  of  conference 
between  the  lords  and  the  conunons. 
Guy  Fawkes's  cellar,  in  which  the  gun- 

Eowder  designed  to  blow  up  the  two 
ouses  of  parliament  (see  Gunpowdtr 
Plot)  was  deposited,  is  still  examined  by 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  session.  (For  the  house  of 
commons,  see  SUphen^SySt.)  Westminster 
abbey  was  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
about  1050,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Saxon 
church ;  but  all  that  part  which  extends 
from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  entrance 
of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
state  by  Henry  III  (1220— 12G9).  The 
nave  was  carried  on  slowly  aftervrards ; 
and  the  towers  were  not  completed  till 
the  time  of  sir  Christopher  ^ren,  who 
finished  them  as  they  now  are.  The 
chapel,  which  bears  the  name  of  Henry 
VII,  was  built  by  that  monarch  in  150^ 
as  a  royal  sepulchre.  The  ^neral  plan 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  of  which  the  nave 
is  234  feet  long  from  west  to  east,  and  90 
feet  wide.  The  transept  is  225  feet  long 
fix>m  north  to  south,  and  100  feet  wide. 
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Beyond  the  tnnscjit,  towards  the  east,  are 
fire  chapels.  Id  the  poets'  comer  are  the 
monuments  of  most  of  the  distinguished 
poets  of  England ;  and  In  other  parts  of 
the  abbey  are  those  of  distinguished 
statesmen,  warriors,  scholars  and  artists. 
The  kings  of  fingland  are  crowned  in 
the  choir  of  the  abbey.  Westminster 
school  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  1590,  for  the  education  of  fi>rty  boys, 
denominated  the  queetCa  acholar$y  who  are 
prepared  for  the  university.  It  is  situated 
within  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  is  sep- 
arated into  two  schools  or  divisions,  com- 
prising seven  forms  or  classes.  Besides 
the  scDolars  on  the  foundation,  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  send  their  sons  to 
Westminster  for  instruction,  so  that  this 
establishment  vies  with  Eton  in  celebrity 
and  respectability.  They  have  an  upper 
and  an  under  master,  with  nunierous  as- 
sistants. Of  these  masters,  many  have 
been  eminent  in  die  walks  of  literature, 
particulariy  doctor  Busby,  so  celebrated 
for  his  severity  of  discipline,  and  doctor 
Vincent,  the  author  of  the  Voyage  of 
Nearchus.-— See  the  History  of  me  Ahhey 
Chuirtk  of  Si.  Peter^s,  WestmvMter,  its 
Miamties  and  Monuments  (2  vols.,  quarto, 
London,  1812) ;  and  Neale's  History  and 
'^nHmdties  of  nestminster  Abbey  iUustraUd 
[im  and  1823,  with  61  engraving). 

WBSTPHAI.IA ;  a  name,  1.  originally 
given  to  a  lanro  part  of  Germany ;  2.  to 
a  duchy  in  Germany ;  3.  to  one  of  the 
circles  of  the  German  empire;  4.  to  a 
kingdom ;  5.  to  a  province  of  Prussia, — 
of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  above  order. 

1.  The  name  of  Wes^halia  was  given, 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  all  the  country 
between  the  Weser,  Rhine  and  Ems, 
while  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and 
Weser  was  called  Eas^Iudia.  The  latter 
name  was  lost  in  the  course  of  time :  the 
former  was  retained,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly given  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  and  to 
the  Saueriand,  or  the  duchy  of  Engem. 

2.  Duehf  of  Westphalia,  In  early 
tiroes,  this  formed  part  of  the  ereat  duchy 
of  Saxony,  and  was  then  called  Sauer- 
hmdf  a  name  which  is  still  in  use  among 
the  common  peq>le'of  that  country,  and  in- 
cludes also  a  part  of  the  former  county  of 
Maik.  In  1179,  when  Henry  the  Lion  was 
pot  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the'arch- 
bishop  of  Coloffne  received  it  from  the 
empire  as  a  fie^  under  the  name  of  Wtst^ 
phaHOf  after  which  the  name  passed  over 
to  the  cotintry.  Cologne  remained  in 
possession  of  it  imtil  the  dissolution  of 
the  archbishopric,  in  180^  upon  which 
it  was  given,       way  of  indemnity,  to 

12  * 
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Hesse-Darmstadt  In  1815,  it  was  ceded 
by  this  power  to  Pnissia,  and  was  united 
with  the  Prussian  province  of  Westpha- 
lia. It  then  contained  1530  square  miles, 
with  134,715  inhabitants. 

3.  Circle  of  ff^estphalia.  This  comprised 
not  only  the  land  between  the  Weser, 
Rhine  and  Ems,  but  also  considerable 
districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but 
the  nroper  duchy  of  Westphalia,  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  Cologne,  was  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  electoral  circle  of  the  Rhine. 
It  imd  also  the  official  name  of  the  fVestphch 
lion  Circle  of  the  Lower  Bhine*  It  Was  one 
of  the  larger  circles  of  the  aricient  empire. 

4.  Kingdom  of  fVestphalia.  The  peace 
of  Tilsit  m.  v.)  had  made  Napoleon  mas- 
ter of  all  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
the  Elbe,  and  he  also  kept  possession  of 
the  territories  of  the  electors  of  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  and  the  duke  of  Bnmswick. 
He  >iad  not  then  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending the  frontiers  of  the  empire  beyond 
the  Rhme ;  and  he  created,  out  of  the  coun- 
tries just  mentioned,  a  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, comprising  all  the  country  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  the  electorate 
of  Hesse  (except  Hanau  and  Katzeneln- 
bogen),  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Magde- 
burg and  Altmark  west  of  the  Elbe,  Hal- 
berstadtwith  Hohnstein,  Hildesheim  with 
Goslar,  Mansfeld,  Quedlinbiirg,  Eichsfeld 
with  Trcfturt,  MCihlhausen  and  Nordhau- 
sen,  Stolberg^Wemigerode,  Paderbom, 
Minden  and  Kavensberg,  the  Hanoverian 

Sovinces,  G6ttingen,  Grubenhagen  with 
ohnstein  and  Elbingerode,  and  Osna- 
brCick,  Corvey,  and  the  county  of  Rittberg. 
The  area  amounted  to  1530  square  miles, 
with  1,946)343  inhabitants.  November  15, 
1807,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  cre- 
ated, and  Jerome,  thebrother  of  Napoleon, 
then  only  twenty-four  years  old  (see  Je- 
rome), was  made  king,  with  a  consti- 
tution formed  in  close  imitation  of  that 
of  the  French,  which  abolished  feudal- 
ism, and  might  have  done  good  in  vari- 
ous respects,  could  it  ever  have  gone  into 
full  oj^ration  free  from  the  weight  of  for- 
eign mfluence  which  continually  pressed 
upon  the  kingdom.*  Jerome  appeared,Dec. 

*  The  emperor  Napoleon  gavo  this  consti- 
tution to  the  country,  as  its  preamble  declares. 
It  stipulates  of  what  the  kingdom  of  Westpha- 
lia is  to  consist ;  that  half  of  all  the  domains  of 
the  former  princes  shall  be  at  the  emperor's 
disposal,  to  be  (^ven  to  his  officers  of  the  army ; 
that  WestphtUia  is  to  form  part  of  the  confed- 
eracy of  tne  Rhine,  with  a  contingent  of  25,000 
men,  of  whom,  however,  in  the  "  first  years," 
only  half  are  to  be  raised ;  the  other  half  to  be 
fiimished  by  France,  and  to  f*rm  the  r^arri«on 
of  Magdeburg;  that  Jerome  Napoleon  »  to  be 
king,  ois  direct  male  descendants  to  suceeod . 
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7y  m  Cassel,  and  entered  on  the  govern- 
emment,  but  conducted,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  not  like  a  king,  but  rather 
like  a  French  prefect  The  situation  of 
this  new  kingdom  was  deylorable.  All  the 

Erovinces  had  been  svstematically  ex- 
austed  by  the  French,  before  they  were 
united  into  a  kingdom;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  emperor  had  retained  half  of 
all  the  domains,  or  public  property,  in  or- 
der to  make  grants  therefrom  to  his  sol- 
diers ;  had  stipulated  that  he  should  keep 
12,500  men  in  Magdeburg,  to  be  support- 
ed, clothed  and  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
country :  and  the  kingdom  was  to  pay  all 
the  contributions  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  several  territories  composing  it 
when  they  were  conquered.  Westphalia 
was,  in  manv  respects,  but  a  province,  a 
territory  of  France,  without  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  it  might  have  derived 
from  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire, and  having  the  additional  burthen 
of  a  large  array  and  an  expensive  govern- 
ment On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not' 
omit  to  state  the  advantages  which  grew 
t)ut  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  new 
kingdom  with  France.  The  greatest  were, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  abolition  of 
feudalbm,  and  an  increased  estimation  of 
the  lower  classes,  a  greater  willingness  to 
acknowled^  their  rights,  e.  g.  in  respect 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  burthens,  their  f)ar- 
ticipation  in  the  municipal  administration, 
&c  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in 
great  embarrassment  when  it  went  into 
operation,  and  always  remained  so  during 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  lai^ 
sums  going  every  year  to  France  without 
any  equivalent,  and  the  kingdom  being 
obliged  to  take  part  in  all  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  empire.   The  young,  inex- 

him ;  the  king  to  remain  always  subject  to  the  Im- 
perial family  statutes ;  in  case  of  minority,  Napo- 
leon, or  bis  descendants,  to  appoint  a  regent :  the 
king  and  his  family  to  have  a  revenue  of  5,000,000 
francs,  to  be  raised  from  the  other  half  of  the  do- 
mains, with  additions  from  the  public  treasury,  if 
they  snould  fail  to  yield  the  reauisite  amount.  It 
farther  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  constitution 
securing  the  e<)uality  of  aU  the  subjects  and  free- 
dom of  worship ;  that  the  feudal  privileges,  and 
those  of  corporations,  shall  be  abolished,  bat  the 
different  ranks  of  nobility  are  to  continue ;  one 
system  of  taxes  to  embrace  all  classes ;  the  tax  on 
real  estate  not  to  exceed  a  fifth  of  the  revenue  t 
four  ministers  to  be  appointed,  and  a  council  or 
state ;  la^  respeclinf  the  finances,  civil  and  pe- 
nal legislation,  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  council  of 
stale,  to  be  discussed  by  committees  of  the  cham- 
ber, their  reports  to  be  discussed  by  the  council 
of  state,  ana  the  law,  as  finallv  settled  by  the 
council  of  state,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king, 
to  be  laid  before  the  chamber ;  the  estates  to  con- 


perienced  monareh  had,  indeed,  conneel- 
lors  around  him,  who  did  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  the  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kinjB^dom.  Within  a 
short  time,  an  army  of  16,000  men  was 
formed.  The  French  code,  though  at 
first  much  disliked,  gradually  began  to 
find  less  opposition  from  the  people;  the 
taxes,  though  high,  were  more  uniformly 
distributed  than  ever  before;  and  the  new 
constitution  afforded  advantajfpes  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  which  they  soon 
began  to  estimate.  The  ^vemment  gain- 
ed in  firmness  as  the  prejudices  affaiDSt  it 
diminished.  The  king,  besides  liis  civil 
list,  had  1,000,000  francs  as  a  French 
prince.  He  was  much  inclined  to  dissi- 
pation, but,  at  the  same  time,  disposed  to 
do  good  to  his  people.  In  1809,  internal 
commotions  began,  occasioned  by  the  war 
between  Austria  and  France.  The  eastern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  a 
corps  under  Schill.  (q.  v.)  In  the  south, 
an  msurrection  broke  out  among  the  peas- 
ants near  Marburg.  These  circumstances 
gave  rise  to  severe  measiues,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  high  polipe.  The  king  was 
obliged,  by  France,  to  increase  his  army 
to  dUjOOO  men ;  and  the  taxes  were,  in  con- 
sequence, so  much  augmented  that,  nei- 
ther the  minister  of  finances  nor  the  es- 
tates of  the  kingdom  knowing  any  other 
means  to  provide  for  the  exigency,  the 

Sublic  domains  were  sold,  and  the  public 
ebt  was  arbitrarily  reduced,  by  expung- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  each  man's  de- 
mand. In  1810,  the  whole  of  the  former 
Hanoverian  territory  was  united  to  West- 
phalia: but  hardly  had  she  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  when  another  imperial  decree 
was  issued,  annexing  not  only  this  newly- 
acquired  territory,  but  also  the  former 
provinces  of  Osnabrtick,  Minden,  and 

sist  of  one  hundred  members  (seventy  to  be  cho- 
sen of  owners  of  real  estate,  fifteen  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  fiAeen  of  literary  men) ;  a 
third  part  to  be  renewed  every  three  years  j  tneir 

E resident  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  ^  their  (ks 
ales  to  be  secret ;  the  country  to  be  divided  into 
departments,  &c.,  with  prefects,  4&c.,  and  depart^ 
mental  colleges,  6&c.,  as  in  France:  the  Coefe 
NajtoUon  to  be  adopted  January  1, 1808 ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  to  be  pumic,  in  penal  cases 
with  the  aid  of  juries ;  a  new  system  of  penal  }a« 
risprudence  to  be  adopted  July  1 , 1808 ;  courts  of 
the  peace  to  be  established,  with  iustices  of  the 
peace ;  the  judges  to  be  independent,  appointed 
by  the  king ;  the  judges  to  be  removable  only  by 
the  king,  and  only  after  sentence  by  the  court  of 
appeal,  on  charges  presented  bytne  royal  pro- 
curator, or  one  of  its  presidents ;  no  enlisting  of 
soldiers  for  money  to  take  place ;  the  army  to  be 
supplied  by  conscription.  Dec.  S3, 1806,  a  sup- 
plementary statute  was  issued,  establishing  one 
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part  of  RaveDBberg,  to  the  French  empire. 
Jt  was  of  no  avail  that  the  king  strove  to 
prevent  this  measure  by  personal  repre- 
sentatioDs  in  Paris :  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and,  moreover,  to  adopt  the  conti- 
nental system  (q.  v.) :  but  this  was  not  so 
oppressive  in  Westphalia  as  in  some  oth- 
er countrids,^  the  government  mitigating 
its  rigor  as  much  as  possible.  In  1812,  the 
king  led  his  army  to  Poland ;  but  the  em- 
peror soon  obliged  him  to  leave  his  troops 
and  retym.  Of  his  24,000  men,  but  few 
escaped  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
French  forces  beyond  the  Niemen.  A 
Dew  army,  of  12,000  men,  was  immedi- 
ately organized,  and  accompanied  the  im- 
perial army  to  Saxonv ;  but  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers  were  with  their  brethren  who 
stood  opposed  to  them.  Even  before  the 
battle  or  Leipsic  (q.  v.),  Czemitscheff 
drove  the  king  from  his  residence,  and 
occupied  Cassel  for  three  days.  The  king 
returned  with  some  French  troops,  but 
only  to  receive  the  news  of  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic,  and  to  leave  his  residence 
aad  kingdom  for  ever,  after  having  caused 
every  thing  valuable  in  his  palaces,  and 
even  a  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  muse- 
um, to  oe  carried  offi  Two  days  after  his 
departure,  the  Russians  entered  Cassel ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  the  old  governments 
were  reestablished  almost  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Oct  20, 1813,  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  ceased  to  exist. 
~  5.  The  Prussian  Province  of  WtsiphaJia 
was  created,  in  1815,  out  of  the  provinces 
which  Prussia  formerly  possessed  in  the 
Westphalian  circle,  with  the  exception  of 
the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  and  the 
abbeys  of  Essen  and  Werden.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Netherlands,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  the  two  Lippes,  electoral 
Heasia,  Waideck,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nas- 
sau, the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Juliers-Cleve- 
Berg.  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  are 
mountainous,  yet  have  some  fertile  plains : 
the  norUiem  and  north-western  pans 
contain  coEXsiderable  heaths.  The  climate 
is  generally  moderate,  but  rough  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Sauerland.  The 
Weser,  Ems,  Lippe,  and  Ruhr,  are  the 
most  important  navigable  rivers.  The 
products  are  cattle,  gnun,  flax,  wood, 
much  iron,  copper,  calamine,  lead,  coals, 
salt,  mineral  waters,  &c  The  agricultural 
products  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
mbabitants.  The  manufacture  of  Uncn, 
andaU  k'mds  of  ircm  and  steel  wares,  is 
extensive.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  parts  annually  to  the 
Netberlaodfl^  to  assist  m  gathering  the  har- 
vest, and  to  dig  turf.  The  whole  province 


contains  7780  square  miles,  and,  with  the 
military,  1,096,000  inhabitants,  partly 
Cathohcs,  partly  Protestants,  chiefly  Lu- 
therans. It  is  divided  into  three  gov- 
ernments, Mfinster,  Minden,  and  Ams- 
berg,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names. 
In  Hamm,  a  periodical  called  Arthioes  of 
ISstory  and  AnUqmiit$  is  published  by  a 
society  for  promoting  the  kpowledse  of 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Westptialia. 
Westphalia,  Peace  of;  the  name 

S'ven  to  the  peace  concluded  in  1648,  at 
^nster  and  Osnabrfick  (both  situated  in 
Westphalia),  by  which  an  end  was  put 
to  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.),  and  a  new 
political  system  was  established  in  Eu- 
rope, which  continued  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  it»volution.  For  Ger- 
many, particularly,  it  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  political  system — a  sys- 
tem unwieldy  and  oppressive.  This 
peace  was  not  concluded  until  after  seven 
vears  of  negotiation  and  preparation, 
^^owards  the  end  of  1641,  preliminaries 
were  agreed  upon  at  Hamour^,  having 
reference  chiefly  to  the  mode  of^ proceed- 
ing in  rdgard  to  the  fbture  peace,  and 
the  place  where  the  deliberations  should 
be  carried  on.  The  actual  negotiations 
did  not  commence  until  1644,  at  Osna- 
briick,  between  the  ambassadors  of  Aus- 
tria, the  German  empire  and  Sweden ;  at 
Mfinster,  between  those  of  the  emperor, 
France  and  other  powers ;  but  the  articles 
adopted  in  both  formed  one  treaty.  This 
division  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
congress  was  intended  partly  to  prevent 
disputes  on  points  of  etiquette  between 
France  and  Sweden,  partlv  because  Swe- 
den reflised  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  papal  ^nuncio,  who  was  sent  to  assist  in 
the  negotiations.  Quarrels  on  points  of 
etiquette,  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous 
extreme,  prevented  the  opening  of  the 
congress  for  a  long  time.  The  ministers 
of  princes  claimed  the  title  of  excellency, 
like  those  of  the  electors.  A  round  4abie 
vras  adopted  for  the  sessions,  in  order  to 
evade  other  punctilios.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Munster,  whither  the  ministers, 
who  had  been  at  Osnabrfick,  impaired, 
after  they  had  also  concluded  a  treaty 
shortly  before,  on  October  34,  1648.  By 
this  peace,  the  religious  and  political  state 
of  Germany  was  settled  :  the  sovereignty 
of  the  members  of  the  empire  was  ac- 
knowledged. They  received  the  right 
of  concluding  treaties  among  themselves 
and  with  foreign  powers,  only  not  against 
the  emperor  and  empire.  Their  consent 
was  made  necessary  to  enable  the  empe- 
ror to  put  any  of  the  members  under  the 
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ban.  The  electoral  ftmily  of  the  Palati- 
nate received  back  the  Palatinate  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  eighth  electorship 
was  created  for  it,  with  a  provision,  how- 
ever,'that  this  should  be  abolished  in 
case  the  Bavarian  house  should  become 
extinct  (as  actually  happened  in  1777), 
since  the  Palatine  house  would  then  recov- 
er the  Bavarian  electorate.  The  changes 
which  had  been  made  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Protestants  since  the  religious 

rce  (q.  v.),  in  1555,  were  confirmed 
the  determination  that  every  thing 
should  remain  as  it  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  (so  called)  normal  year(q.  y,\ 
1624.  The  Calvinists  received  equal 
rights  with  the  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (q.  v.),  or  the  Lutherans. 
The  princes  of  the  empire  were  bound 
not  to  prosecute  or  oppress  those  of  their 
subjects  whose  reliinous  fiiith  differed 
from  their  own.  After  all  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  system  of  toleration 
bad  been  overcome,  the  ambassadors  em- 
braced and  shed  tears  of  joy.  Several 
religious  foundations  were  secularized,* 
and  siven  as  indemnifications  to  several 
menmers  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  em- 
peror acquiesced  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  his  hereditary  state&  The  empire 
ceded  Alsatia  to  France,  to  its  lasting  in- 
jury ;  Sweden  received  Hither  Pome- 
r^nia,  Bremen,  Verdun,  Wismar,  and 
5,000,000  of  German  dollars  for  her 
troops.  Brandenburg  received  the  secu- 
larized bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden, 
Camin,  and  the  reversion  of  Magdeburg. 
Mer.kleuburg  received  the  secularized 
bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzebur^ ; 
Hanover,  alternately  with  a  Catholic 
bishop,  the  bishopric  of  OsnabHick  and 
some  convents ;  Hesse-Cassel,  the  abbey 
of  Hirschfeld  and  600,000  German  dof- 
lars.  The  United  Netherlands  were  ac- 
knowledged as  an  independent  nation, 
and  the  Swiss  as  entirely  separate  firom 
the  German  empire.  France  and  Swe- 
den undertook  to  guaranty  this  peace. 
The  solemn  protest  of  pope  Innocent 
X  against  these  terms,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  injury  done  to  the  papal  see 
bv  the  seculsirization  of  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  &c.,  was  not  regarded  ;  but  the 
complete  execution  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  was  obstructed  by  many  diffi- 
culties. The  war  was  even  continued  be- 
tween France  with  Savoy  on  the  one  side, 
and  Spain  with  Lorraine  on  the ,  other ; 
also  between  Spain  and  Portugal. — See 
Von  Wo1tmann*s  Hiriory  of  the  Peace  qf 
m^tphalia  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1808)^Thi8 
peace  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  political 


unity  of  Germany.  It  made  the  German 
empire,  which  was  always  a  most  dis- 
advantageous form  of  government  fix 
the  people,  a  disjointed  frame,  without 
organization  or  system.  Ferdinand  II, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  intqlerance,  might 
have  had  it  in  his  power,  after  the  peace 
of  L&beck  with  Denmark,  in  1629,  to  give 
onee  inone  consistency  to  the  empire; 
whether,  on  the  whole,  to  the  advaBitage 
of  the  people,  or  not,  we  do  not  say.  But 
by  the  edict  of  restitution''  effected  by 
the  Jesuits,  he  deprived  himself 'of  the 
firui&B  of  Tilly's  and  W^allenstein's  victo- 
ries. .  Every  German  prince  and  petty 
monarch  now  thought  only  of  his  own 
house ;  and  the  German  empire  not  only 
lost,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  a  territo- 
ry of 40,000  square  miles,  with  4,500,000 
inhabitants,  but  also  its  western  military 
frontier;  while  Lorraine,  on  the  side  of 
Abatia,  and  the  Burgundian  circle  in  the 
west  and  north,  were  left  without  defence; 
The  internal  trade  of  Germany  was 
also  grievously  obstructed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  above  300  sovereigns.  On  the 
other  haiad,  the  right  procured  by  France 
for  every  member  of  the  empire  to  con- 
clude separate  alliances,  which  gave  to 
Bavaria,  orandenburg,  and  other  German 
houses,  importance  in  the  pneral  Euro- 
pean politics,  together  with  the  influ- 
ence of  foreij^  powers,  as  Sweden,  on 
the  politics  of  Germany,  made  this  coun- 
try thenceforth  the  theatre  of  all  the 
quarrels  of  Europe.  One  military  state 
after  another  was  established;  and  the 
German  nation,  impeded,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  in  its  manufactures  and  commerce, 
labored  only  to  support  a  number  of 
petty,  yet  over]B;rown  armies,  ridiculous 
courts  and  foreign  embassies.  The  aris- 
tocratic principfe  was  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  monarchical,  so  that  the 
empire,  which  always  had  the  disadvan- 
tages both  of  an  electoral  and  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  without  the  advanta^  o^ 
either,  now  became  entirely  crippled. 
France  and  Sweden  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  Germany  by  this  peace,  owing 
to  the  contemptible  pride  of  the  petty 

Erinces  of  the  countiy,  and  their  insedsi- 
ility  for  the  genend  well-being  of  the 
nation.  Though  well  aware  that  such 
speculations  are  useless,  the  historian  can 
hardly  help  asking  himself  How  differ- 
ent would  have  been  the  destiny  of  Eu- 
rope but  for  the  ball  which  put  an  end  to 
the  precious  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphu% 
on  the  fleld  of  Liktzen  ? 

WsTBERSFiELD  Prison.  (See  Ptum 
DudplineJ) 
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WsTSTUN ;  the  name  of  a  family  long 
resident  at  Basle,  several  of  the  members 
of  which  were  highly  distinffuished  as 
flcholan  and  theolo^ans. — Mm  James 
WeUlem^  bom  in  1693,  is  said  to  have  grad- 
uated at  Bade  as  a  doctor  in  philosophy  be- 
fore he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Having  entered  the  church,  he  devoted 
himse^  with  uncomm<m  aitlor  and  per- 
severance, to  the  restoration  of  the  purity 
of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  in 
poiBuance  €i  this  object,  visited  most  of 
the  principal  libraries  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany  and  England,  examining 
and  collating  their  various  manuscripts. 
On  his  return  to  Basle,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  new  treatise  on 
this  important  subject,  under  the  title  of 
PrUegomma  ad  JSTavi  Testamenii  €hnaad 
'RdiiSniiem  aeeuratisnmam  e  vetuaHssimig 
Cod&sQnu  ManuscripHa  dentio  procuran- 
dam.  This  annunciation  excited  consid- 
erable uneasiness  among  the  German 
divines^  who  exerted  themselyes  with 
such  efiect  to  procure  the  suppression  of 
a  woik  which,  they  feared,  might  unsettle 
the  received  version,  that  the  council  re- 
(bsed  to  sanction  or  permit  the  publica- 
tioD.  Wetstein,  in  consequence,  removed 
to  Holland,  where  he  published  his  book 
in  17^,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  by 
the  RemonstraDts  to  the  professorship  of 
historv  and  philosophy,  then  become  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  Le  Clerc  In 
1751—1752  appeared  his  last  work,  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  two 
folio  volumes,  with  the  text  as  generally 
recehredf  and  the  various  readings,  notes, 
&C.,  below.  To  this  he  also  annexed  two 
curious  episdes  of  Clemens  Romanus,  from 
aSyriac  manuscript,  with  a  Latin  version. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam,  March  24, 1754. 

Wette,  William  Martin  Leberecht  de, 
doctor  and  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  or  Basle,  was  bom  in  ^780,  in 
the  village  of  UHa,  in  Weimar,  where  his 
fitthcr  was  minister.  In  1796,  he  entered 
ibe  gymnasium  of  Weimar.  He  there 
became  acquainted  vrith  Mounier  (q.  v.), 
a  Flench  emigrant,  whose  son  he  in- 
strocted  and  accompanied  on  a  Journey 
toSwitzeriand  and  Grenoble.  In  1799, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  and 
studied  theoloay.  In  1805,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  me  Mosaic  books ;  and  his 
lectures  on  the  same  subject  met  with 
much  approbation.  In  1807,  he  was 
sppcnnted  professor  extraordmarius  of 
philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and,  in  1809, 
entered  the  theological  faculty  of  the  same 
univenity  bb  professor  ordmarius  of  theol- 
ogy. In  18i0,  ne  accepted  an  appoint- 


ment in  the  university  of  Berlin.  The 
results  of  the  inquiries  into  which  his 
lectures  1^  him  he  gave  to  the  public  in 
several  works,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Contributions  to  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament  (1806—1807) ; 
Manual  of  Hebraico-Jewish  Archieology 

il814^;  Manual  of  a  Historico-Critical 
ntroduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1817), 
of  which  a  second  edition  has  appeared 
(vol.  i.  in  1823,  vol.  ii.  in  1826).  His  in- 
vestigations led  him,  in  some  cases,  to 
views  and  hypotheses  which  met  with 
much  opposition ;  e.  g.  that  the  Penta- 
teuch consists  of  a  collection  of  works 
which  originated  independendy  of  each 
other,  and  were  lnx>ught  toother,  towards 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  exUe,  in  an  epic 
poem,  having  for  its  object  the  exaltation 
of  the  theocracy.  He  formed  a  connexion 
with  Augusti,  with  a  view  of  preparinff  a 
new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  (Hei- 
delberg, 1809^1811,  5  vols.),  of  which 
competent  judges  have  thought  the  parts 
prepared  by  De  Wette  the  best  His 
attachment  to  the  philosophical  system  of 
his  friend  Fries  (q.  v.)  appears  in  his 
work  On  Religion  and  Theology  (1815 
and  1821),  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  modern  times  to  the 
philosophical  criticism  of  doffmatics» 
His  Biblical  Dogmatics  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (1813  and  1818)  also  has 
the  stamp  of  the  philosophy  of  Fries,  as 
has  likewise  his  Christian  Morals  (3  vols., 
1819—18211  But,  during  the  writing  of 
this  work,  tne  situation  of  De  Wette  was 
suddenly  changed.  He  had  found,  in 
1818,  a  hospitable  reception  in  the  house 
of  the  parents  of  Sand  (q.  v.),  and,  after 
the  murder  of  Kotzebue  by  that  young 
man,  De  Wette  thought  it  his  duty  to 
write  a  letter  of  consqlation  to  the  un- 
happy mother  of  the  youth'.  The  letter 
contained  this  passage :  The  spirit 
of  faith  and  confidence  with  which 
the  deed  was  performed  is  a  good 
sign  of  the  times.  The  deed,  considered 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  is  immoraL 
Evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  -but 
only  by  good.  No  right  can  faie  founded 
on  wrong,  cunning  or  violence,  and  the 
good  end  does  not  justify  the  means.'' 
A  dispassionate  reader  vrill  find  an  apolo- 
gy for  this  language  when  he  considers 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, and  that  all  allow  Sand  to  have  been 
actuated  merely  by  a  sense  of  duty  when 
he  committed  the  murder.-  Aner  the 
letter  was  made  public,  De  Wette  main- 
tained that  it  ought  to  be  cousidered  that 
it  was  of  a  private  character,  addressed 
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inerely  to  tbe  modier  of  the  unfortunate 
jrouth,  and  that  all  he  wished  was  to  be 
judged  by  a  competent  tribunal;  but  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  dismissed 
him  without  further  inquiry.  Tbe  senate 
of  the  university  attempted  to  intercede 
for  him,  but  was  severely  reprimanded. 
Upon  leaving  his  situation,  he  addressed 
manlv  letters  to  the  king,  the  minister 
and  the  senate.  He  refused  to  accept  a 
quarter's  salair  offered  htm  b^  the  min- 
ister, and  left  Berlin.  He  received  man^ 
proofs  of  the  general  interest  taken  in  his 
situation.  In  Weimar,  he  finished  his 
Christian  Morals,  prepared  a  critical 
edition  of  die  complete  worics  of  Luther 
(of  which  the  first  volume,  containing  the 
letters  of  Luther,  appeared  at  Berlin  in 
1825),  and  wrote  a  work  called  Tlieoddr 
Oder  die  Weihe  dts  ZwMers  (Berlin,  1822), 
which,  in  the  form  of^a  biography,  (pves 
|iis  views  on  the  most  important  subjects 
of  dogmatics,  niorals,  aesthetics*  and  pas- 
toral theology.  It  shows  how  his  soul 
had  risen  alwve  the  difficulties  of  his  sit- 
uation. He  now  felt  the  desire  of  be- 
coming useful  as  a  preacher,  and  appeared 
in  the  pulpit  in  several  places  in  his  na- 
tive country.  He  also  published  several 
of  his  sermons,  bj  which  the  oonffregar 
tion  of  St  Catharme's  church,  at  Bruns- 
wick, were  induced  to  invite  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  place  of 
assistant  clergj^man,  in  1821.  He  accept- 
ed the  invitation,  luid  was  unanimously 
elected;  but  the  government  refused  to 
confirm  his  election,  though  tbe  theologi- 
cal faculties  at  Jena  and  Leipsic  had  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  rendered  himself 
unfit  for  the  ministry  by  his  letter  to 
Sand's  mother.  De  Wette  therefore  ac- 
cepted a  theological  appointment  in  the 
university  of  Basle,  to  which  he  went  in 
the  spring  of  1822.  He  soon  ac<]^uired 
the  greatest  esteem  by  his  lectures  in  bis 
new  siuiation.  His  Lectures  on  Morals 
(Berlin,  1823, 2  vols.)  were  delivered  be- 
fore a  mixed  audience.  His  Sermons 
appeared  in  1826 — 1827,  and  his  Lectures 
on  Religion,  its  Essence  and  its  Forms  of 
Manifestation,  Berlin,  1827.  We  believe 
that  he  is  at  present  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  revision  of  his  works  and  with 
his  edition  of  Luther. 

Wetter,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  East 
Gothland,  sixty-five  miles  long,  and  from 
ten  to  sixteen  wide,  is  deep  and  clear.  It 
is  supposed  to  prognosticate  the  approach 
of  stormy  weather.  Like  all  inland  pieces 
of  water  'surrounded  with  mountains,  it 
is  subject  to  sudden  storms  in  still  weath- 
er ;  and  superstition  has  reported  that  these 


storms  are  occasioned  by  a  subterranean 
communication  vrith  lake  Ccmstance,  in 
Switzerland. 

Wettin,  Counts  of  ;  a  distinsuisbed 
fiunily  in  the  middle  ages,  from  which  all 
the  present  reigning  houses  of  Saxony 
derive  their  ori^n.  The  name  is  taken 
fix>m  a  Sclavonic  place,  in  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg.  The  first  of  this  family, 
known  wiui  certainty,  is  Dietericfa,  count 
of  Wettin,  who  died  in  962.  His  de- 
scendant, Frederic  the  Wariike,  was  in- 
feofied  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in 
l^SS,  with  Saxony,  and  the  dignity  of 
elector  was  connected  with  his  fief.  (See 
&xxomf,) 

Wetbb,  Roger  van  der.   (See  Roger,) 

Wktmouth;  a  seaport,  borough,  and 
maricet-town  of  England,  in  Dometdiire, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  celebrated  as  a 
fashionable  bathing-place.  It  is  situated 
on  ^e  British  cl^nel,  at  the  virestem 
side  of  a  most  beautiful  bay.  Well  pro- 
tected firoro  the  north  winds  by  hills.  It 
communicates  with  Melcombe  Re^  to 
which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  new 
bridge.  Weymouth  became  a  place  of 
fiishionable  resort  in  consequence  of  its 
being  freouented  by  Georse  III,  and  is 
now  greatly  enlaraed  by  tne  addition  of 
many  new  and  ^gant  buildings.  The 
fashionable  i>romenade  is  on  the  esfiar 
nade,  which  is  a  beautiful  raised  terrace, 
of  considerable  length  and^  breadth,  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  repair,  with  a  skipe 
gradually  descending  to  the  sands.  The 
united  borough  of  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe Re|ps  sent  four  memben  to  nariia- 
ment  previous  to  the  reform  act  of^  1839; 
which  deprived  it  of  two  of  its  members. 
Population,  7655. 

WxzLAR,  formeriy  a  free  imperial  city, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  since 
1814,  belonging  to  the  Prussian  province 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  njovemmem 
of  Coblentz,  has  a  romantic  situation  on 
the  Lahn.  It  contains  750  houses  and 
4200  inhabitants.  The  principal  building 
is  the  cathedral. .  Wezlar  is  famous  fbr 
having  been,  as  long  as  the  empire  exist- 
ed^  the  seat  of  the  court  of  the  ^^fe> 
called  the  tmpmaZ  chamber,  (a.  v.)  The 
papers  belonging  to  80,000  legal  (iro- 
cesses  are  preserved  in  a  particular  buikl- 
ing  in  this  place.  The  imperial  chamber 
was  fixed  in  Wezlar  in  1699.  In  1806, 
it  waa^  of  course,  dissolved.  In  1803»  the 
city  and  territory  were  given  to  the  then 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  subsequently 
the  grand  duke  of  Frankfort. 

WBAI.E  (balmna).  These  animals  so 
much  resemble  fish  in  their  external 
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form,  that  they*  are  ahnost  uDiversally 
considered  as  such  by  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  If,  however,  we  examine  their 
structure  more  carefully,  we  shall  find 
that  they  difier  from  quadrupeds  only 
in  their  organs  of  motion.  They  are 
warm-blooded,  breathe  atmospheric  air 
only,  and  by  means  of  lungs,  and  bring 
fordi  and  suckle  theu:  young  in  the  same 
manner  as  quadrupeds :  in  short,  all  the 
details  of  their  organization  are  the  same 
as  in  this  class  of  animals.  The  body* 
and  tail  are  continuous,  the  latter  taper- 
ing gradually,  and  terminatinff  in  a  large, 
horizontal,  caitilaginous  fin:  the  hind  feet 
are  altogether  wanting,  but  their  position 
is  marked  by  two  small,  rudimentary 
bones,  enveloped  in  the  skin:  the  fore 
feet  have  externally  the  form  of  fins  or 
flippers ;  but  they  possess  the  same  bones 
as  those  of  quacfrupeds,  flattened,  howev- 
er, shortened,  and  enveloped  in  a  tendi- 
nous membrane :  the  head  is  of  enormous 
size,  often  occupying  one  third  of  the 
total  length  of  the  animal ;  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  corresponds  in  magni- 
tude :  the  neck  is  excessively  short,  and 
externally  appears  to  be  altogether  want- 
ing: the  nosttils  are  the  bu>w-holes  or 
spiracles,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
l^  means  of  which  atmospheric  air  pen- 
etrates to  lungs  when  the  animal 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water :  the  ^in 
is  enthely  destitute  of  hairs ;  and  beneath 
it  a  thick  coating  of  oily  &t,  commonly 
called  UttMer,  envelopes  the  animal :  the 
eyes  are  exceedin^y  small,  compared 
with  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  the  ex- 
ternal ear  is  ahogethei^  Wanting:  their 
senses,  in  consequence,  would  not  seem 
to  be  very  acute ;  neither  do  they  display 
much  intelligence:  thesea  afibrds  them 
abundance  of  food,  which  they  arc  ena- 
bled to  procure  with  little  difficulty ;  and 
they  find  in  their  sizd  and  -strength  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  most  dangera— 
The  common  or  Greenland  whale  {B, 
vttfgticdus)  is  destitute  of  teeth,  but,  in 
their  place,  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished 
with  transverse  layers  of  a  homy  sub- 
stance, called  hciUen  or  whaUbont^  which, 
at  the*  e^ffee,  split  into  long,  slender 
fiinges.  lliis  species  is  productive  of 
more  oil  than  any  other;  and,  being  less 
active,  slower  in  its  motion,  and  more 
thnid  than  the  rest  of  its  kind  of  simi- 
lar magnitude,  is  more  easily,  captured. 
When  fuUy  grown,  its  lenffth  is  from  fifly 
to  sixty-five  feet,  rarely,  if  ever,  reaching 
seventy,  and  its  greatest  circumference 
from  thirty  to  ferty :  the  ordinary  weight 
is  about  seventy  tons.  When  the  mouth 


is  open,  it  presents  a  cavity  large  enough 
to  contain  a  boat  full  of  men,  being  six 
or  eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  high  in 
firont,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  long.  These 
animals  have  no  voice,  but,  in  breathing 
or  blowing,  make  a  very  loud  noise :  the 
viipor  they  discharge  is  ejected  to  the 
height  of  some  yards,  and  appears,  at  a 
distance,  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  The  usu- 
al rate  at  which  they  swim  seldom  ex- 
ceeds four  miles  an  hour;  and  though 
their  extreme  velocity  may  be  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  nine,  this  speed  never  (contin- 
ues longer  dian  for  a  few  minutes  befere 
it  relaxes  to  ahnost  one  half.  They  are 
also  capable  of  ascending  with  such  ra- 
pidity as  to  leap  entirely  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, which  feat  they  sometimes  perform 
apparently  as  an  amusement,  to  the  no 
small  terror  of  inexperienced  fishers. 
Sometimes  they  throw  themselves  into  a 
perpendicular  posture,  with  their  heads 
downwards,  and,  rearing  their  tails  on 
high,  beat  the  water  with  tremendous  vi- 
olence :  the  sea  is  then  thrown  into  foam, 
and  the  air  filled  with  vapors :  the  noise, 
in  calm  weather,  is  heard  to  a  great  ^is-  • 
tance,  and  the  concentric  viraves,  produced 
by  the  concusnpns  on  the  water,  are 
communicated  abroad  to  a  considerable 
extent  Sometimes  the  whale  shakes  its 
mighty  tail  in  the  air,  which,  cracking 
like  a  whip^  resounds  to  the  distance  ot 
two  or  three  miles.  Whales  usually  re- 
main at  the  surface  to  breathe  about  two 
minutes,  seldom  longer,  during  which 
time  they  ^blow"  eight  or  nine  ^imes, 
and  then  descend  fer  an  interval  of  five 
or  ten  minutes,  but  sometimes,  when 
feeding,  fifteen  or  twenty.  When  struck, 
they  have  been  known  to  descend  to  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  a  mile,  and  with 
such  velocity,  that  instances  have  occur- 
red in  which  they  have  broken  their  jaw- 
bones by  the  blow  struck  against  the  bot- 
tom. Their  food  consists  of  mollusca, 
shrimps,  and  other  small  crustaceous  ani- 
mals. When  feeding,  they  swim  with 
con«derabIe  velocity,  below  the  surface, 
with  the  jaws  widely  extended ;  a  stream 
of  water  consequently  enters  the  capa- 
cious mouth,  bearing  along  large  quanti- 
ties of  marine  insects.  The  water  es- 
capes again  at  the  sides,  but  the  food  is 
entangled  and  strained  by  the  whalebone, 
whicl^  from  its  compact  arrangement, 
does  not  allow  a  particle  of  the  size  of  the 
smallest  grain  to  escape.  Whales,  though 
often  found  in  great  numbers  together, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  gregarious,  oc- 
curring, most  generally,  solitary,  or  in 
pairs,  excepting  when  drawn  to  the  same 
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spot  by  the  attrttctioD  of  an  abuDdance 
of  fMlatable  ibod,  or  a  choice  situation  of 
the  ice.  They  occur  most  abundantly  in 
the  frozen  seas  of  Greenland,  and  Davis's 
straits,  in  Bafiin's  and  Hudson's  bays,  in 
the  sea  to  the  northward  of  Beerinff's 
straits,  and  alon^  some  parts  of  the  norm- 
em  shores  of  Asia,  and  probably  of  Amer- 
ic4L  They  are  never  met  with  in  the 
(xerman  ocean,  and  rarely  within  two 
hundred  leagues  of  the  British  coast; 
but  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  they  are  found,  periodically,  in 
oon«derabIe  numbers,  and  are  captured 
by  the  southern  Bridsh  and  American 
whalers.  It  is  not,  however,  certainly 
ascertained,  whether  this  species  is  iden- 
tical with  the  northern,  tnougfa  it  evi- 
dently approaches  it  very  closely. — ^The 
instruments  of  general  use,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  whde,  are  the  harpoon  and 
lance.  The  harpoon  is  an  instrument  of 
iron,  about  three  feet  in  length,  tenni- 
natinff  in  an  arrow-shaped  hetSi,  the  two 
brandies  of  which  have  internally  a  small- 
er reversed  barb,  resembling  the  beard  of 
a  fish-hook.  When  this  instrument  is 
forced,  by  a  blow,  into  the  ftt  of  a  vrfaale, 
and  the  line  is  held  tij^t,  the  principal 
barbs  seize  the  strong  ligamentous  fibres 
of  the  blubber,  and  prevent  it  firom  being 
withdrawn.  The  lance  is  a  spear  of  ircm, 
six  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  head 
of  steel,  made  ytry  thin  and  ezceedinglv 
sharp,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length 
and  two  or  two  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
These  two  instruments,  together  with 
lines,  boats  and  oars,  form  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  capturing  the  whale. 
Considerable  address  is  requisite  to  ap- 
proach sufiiciently  near  to  the  animal 
during  its  riiort  stay  at  the  sur&ce ;  but 
when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
hardy  fisher  rows  directly  upon  it,  and, 
an  instant  before  the  boat  touches  buries 
the  harpoon  in  its  back.  But  i^  while 
the  boat  is  at  a  litde  distance,  the  whale 
should  indicate  his  intention  of  diving, 
the  harpoon  is  thrown  from  the  hand ; 
and  when  this  is  done  skilfully,  it  is  effi- 
cient at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards. 
"Ifhe  wounded  whale  makes  a  convulsive 
effort  to  escape.  Then  iq  the  moment  of 
danger ;  and  both  boat  and  men  are  ex- 
pose to  destruction  fit>m  the  violent 
blows  of  its  ponderous  tail.  The  animal 
immediately  »nks  under  water :  after  this 
it  usually  pursues  its  course  directly 
downwards  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  utmost  care  and  attention  are 
requisite,  on  the  part  of  every  person  in 
the  boat,  while  the  lines  are  running  out ; 


fttal  consequences  having  been  somelkMt 
produced  b^  the  most  trifling  neglect 
When  the  hne  happens  to  run  foul,  and 
cannot  be  cleared  on  the  instant,  it  some-' 
times  draws  the  boat  under  water.  The 
average  stay  under  water  of  a  wounded 
whale,  which  steadily  descends  afier  be- 
ing struck,  is  about  thirty  minutesi  The 
greater  the  velocity,  the  more  considera- 
ble the  distance  to  which  it  descends,  and 
the  longer  the  time  it  remains  under  wa- 
ter, so  much  greater  in  proportion  is  iis 
exhaustion  and  the  facility  of  accom- 
plishing its  capture.  Whenever  it  re-sp- 
pears,  the  assisting  boats  make  for  the 
place  with  their  utmost  speed ;  and,  as 
they  reach  it,  each  harpooner  plunces  his 
haipoon  into  its  back,  to  the  numoer  of 
three,  four,  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  whale  and  the  nature  of  the 
situation.  Most  firequendy,  however,  the 
whale  descends,  for  a  few  muuitesy  afber 
receiving  the  second  harpoon,  and  obliges 
the  other  boats  to  await  its  return  to  the 
surface,  before  any  further  attack  can  be 
made.  It  is  afterwards  actively  plied 
with  iances,  which*  are  thrust  mto  its 
body,  aiming  at  the  vitals.  At  length, 
exhausted  by  numerous  wounds  and  the 
loss  of  blood,  the  huge  animal  indicates 
the  approach  of  death  by  discharg- 
ing from  the  blow-holes  a  mixture  of 
blood  aJong  with  the  aur  and  mucus 
which  it  usually  expires,  and,  finally,  jeis 
of  blood  alone.  The  sea,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent round,  is  dyed  fritfi  its  b](Md ;  and 
the  ice,  boats  >  and  men  are  soonetimes 
drenched  with  iL  Its  final  capture  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  a  convulsive 
struggle,  in  which  the  tail,  reared,  whirled, 
and  violendy  jerked  in  the  air,  resounds 
to  the  distance  of  miles.  In  dyini^  it 
tiuns  upon  its  back  or  its  side.  Ttim 
ends  this  remarkable  contest  between  bo- 
man  ingenuity  and  brute  force,  in  whkh 
man  seems  to  be  chiefly  indebted  for  suc- 
cess to  his  own  apparent  insiffnificanoe^ 
to  the  animal  exhausting  itself  by  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  the  necessity  it  is  under  of 
coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  Hie 
remariLable  exhaustion  observed  in  a 
wounded  whale,  on  its  reappearance  at 
the  surface,  is  the  effect  of  tne  almost  in- 
credible pressure  to  which  the  animal 
must  have  been  exposed  at  the  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  hunored  foth  ms — a  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  its  body  exceeding 
200,000  tons,  and  which  is  sufiicient  to 
force  the  water  through  the  pores  of  the 
hardest  wood. — For  a  foil  account  of  the 
whale,  as  well  as  of  the  various  modes 
of  fishing  in  pack,  fieldy  or  bay  ice, 
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and  of  the  subeeqaent  operations  upon 
the  dead  body,  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  Sooresby,  where  the  reader  will  find 
the  most  certain  inibrmation  on  this  sub- 
ject, so  &r,  at  least,  as  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  Polar  seas. — The  yarious 
uses  to  which  the  difiTerent  parts  of  the 
whale  are  applied,  are  too  numerous  for 
msertion  here :  suffice  it  to  say,  the  whale 
fiaheiy  forms  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce, and,  indeed,  seems  almost  indispen- 
sable to  the  existence  of  somo  northern 
tribes.— The  razor-back  (B.  phvsalus)  is 
probably  the  most  powerful  and  bulky  of 
its  tribe,  and,  consecjuently,  of  the  whole 
animal  creation.  It  is  readily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  preceding  by  the  presence  of 
a  dorsal  fin ;  its  form  is  less  cylindrical, 
the  body  proportionably  longer,  the  whale- 
bone shortery  its  breathing  or  blowing 
more  yjolent,  and  its  speed  greater.  The 
lengtkis  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  its 
greatest  drcamference  thirty  or  thirty- 
five.  Its  blowing,  in  calm  weather,  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Its 
greatest  speed  is  about  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  It  IS  by  no  means  a  timid  animal ; 
uid,  when  closely  puisued,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  outstrip  the  boat,  but  merely  en- 
deavors to  avoid  it  by  diving  or  changing 
its  direction.  If  harpooned,  or  otherwise 
MnMinded,  it  then  exerts  all  its  energies, 
and  escapes  with  its  utmost  velocity,  but 
«hows  little  disposition  to  retaliate  on  its 
enemies.  It  seldom  lies  quietly  on  the 
sar&ce  of  the  water  while  blowing,  but 
usually  has  a  veloci^  of  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour,  and,  when  it  descends,  very  rare- 
ly throws  its  tail  into  the  air,  which  is  a 
veiy  general  practice  with  the  common 
whale.  Its  great  speed  and  activity  ren- 
do-  it  a  difiicult  and  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  while  the  small  quantity  of  mferior 
oil  it  affords  makes  it  unworthy  the  gen- 
crai  attention  of  the  fishers.  When 
ttuck,  it  frequently  drags  the  fast- boat 
with  such  speed  throuffh  the  water,  that 
it  iB  liable  to  be  carried  immediately  be- 
yond the  reach  of  assistance,  and  soon 
out  of  si^t  of  both  boats  and  ship.  It 
has  been  known  to  dive  obliquely  with 
aich  velocity  that  ^l80  fathoms,  or  more 
than  half  a  mile,  of  hne  were  withdrawn 
fiom  the  boat  in  about  a  minute  of  time. 
The  head  is  smaU,  compared  with  that  of 
the  common  whale ;  the  fins  long  and 
Mnow ;  the  tail  about  twelve  feet  broad ; 
the  whalebone  about  four  feet  in  length, 
thick,  brisdy  and  narrow;  the  blubber 
or  eight  inches  thick,  of  indifiTerent 
cpHdity;  the  color,  bluish-black  on  the 
l«ck,  and  bhiish-gray  on  the  belly ;  the 
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skin  smooth,  excepting  on  the  sides  of  the 
thorax,  where  are  some  remarkable  longi- 
tudinal folds.  The  physalus  occurs,  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  Arctic  seas,  espe- 
cially along  tlie  ed^e  of  the  ice  between 
Cherie  isluid  and  Nova  Zembhi,  and  also 
near  Jan  Mayen.  It  is  ^seldom  seen 
among  much  ice,  and  seems  to  be  avoided 
by  the  common  whale ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  wjiale  fishers  view  its  appearance 
with  concern. — ^The  cachalot  or  sperma- 
ceti whale  (physeUr  tnacrocai>Judu8)  difieis 
from  the  above-mentionea  animals  in 
many  important  particulars.  The  moutJi 
is  entirely  destitute  of  whalebone,  and 
the  lower  Jaw  is  armed,  on  each  side,  with 
a  row  of  about  twenty  thick,  conical 
teeth,  which  fit  into  corresponding  de- 

Eressions  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  blow- 
ole  is  single,  not  symmetrical,  but  direct- 
ed towards  the  lefl  side,  and  placed  atthc- 
extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  snout 
The  leil  eye  is  also  smaller  than  the  other. 
The  head  is  of  enormous  size,  termi- 
nating abruptly  in  firont;  but  the  lower 
jaw  is  very  long  and  narrow.  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  composed  of  large 
cavities,  separated  by  cartilaginous  par- 
titions, filled  with  an  oil  which  condenses 
and  crystallizes  on  cooling,  forming  the 
well-known  substance  called  mtrmacdi. 
This  is  the  principal  object  of  die  fishery; 
for  their  boay  does  not  yield  a  great  pi-o- 
portion  of  blubber.  The  spermaceti  whale 
IS  found  in  all  seas,  but  most  abundanUy 
in  the  Pacific  It  is  gregarious  ;  and 
herds  are  fi-equendy  seen  containing  two 
hundred  or  more  individuals.  Such 
herds,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
old  inales,  are  composed  of  females,  who 
appear  to  bo  under  the  direction  of  the 
males.  The  males  are  distinguished,  by 
the  whalers,  os  bulls,"  and  the  females 
they  call  ^  cows."  The  bulls  attack  witli 
great  violence,  and  inflict  dreadful  ii^- 
ries  upon  other  males  of  the  species  which 
attempt  to  join  the  herd.  Whenever  a 
nurabM^r  of  them  are  seen,  four  boats, 
each  provided  with  two  or  three  ImeSj 
two  harpoons,  four  lances,  and  a  crew  of 
six  men,  proceed  in  pursuit,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, each  boat  fastens  to  a  distinct  an- 
imal, and  each  crew  kill  their  own. 
When  one  is  struck  out  of  a  herd,  it 
commonly  takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed 
by  die  rest  It  seldom  descends  far  under 
water,  but  generally  swims  off  vrith  great 
rapidity,  stoppingr  uler  a  short  course,  so 
that  the  boat  can  be  drawn  up  to  it  by  the 
line,  or  be  rowed  sufficientiy  near  to  lance 
it.  In  the  agonies  of  death,  the  stnig- 
gles  ( f  the  animal  are  tremendous :  the 
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surface  of  the  ocean  is  lashtfd  into  foam 
by  the  motions  of  its  tail ;  and  the  boats 
are  kept  aloof^  lest  they  should  be  dashed 
to  piece&  When  a  herd  is  attacked  in 
this  wa^,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  number  are 
often  kdled :  those  which  have  been  only 
wounded  are  rarelv  captured.  The  se|>- 
aration  of  the  blubber,  or  flensing,"  is 
sometimes  done  differently  from  the  man- 
ner used  in  polar  whaling.  A  strap  of 
blubber  is  cut  in  a  spiral  direction,  and, 
being  raised  by  tackles,  turns  the  animal 
round,  as  on  an  axis,  untU  nearly  all  the 
blubber  is  stripped  ofL 

Whale  Fisbert.  The  Biscavans 
were  the  firat  people  who  prosecuted  the 
whale  fishery  as  a  regular  commercial 
pursuiL  They  carried  it  on  with  great  vig- 
or in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  whales  taken  by 
them  were  not,  however,  so  large  as  those 
taken  in  the  polar  seas,  and  were  not 
very  productive  of  oil;  but  their  flesh 
was  used  for  fiK>d,  and  the  whalebone, 
which  was  sold  at  a  verv  high  price,  was 
applied  to  various  useiUl  purposea  The 
failure  of  whales  in  the  bi^  of  Biscay  put 
an  end  'to  this  fisheiy.  The  vovages  of 
the  Engli^  and  Dutch  to  the  Northern 
ocean,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India, 
laid  open  the  haunts  or  the  whale ;  and 
vessels  were  fitted  out  by  those  nations, 
the  harpoonerB  and  part  of  the  crew  be- 
ing Biscayans.  The  numben  of  whales 
were  here  so  great,  and  the  capture  so 
easyy  that  many  were  killed  and  aban- 
doned merely  from  the  ships  being 
fblL  It  was  the  practice  of  these  times 
to  boil  the  blubber  on  shore  in  the  north, 
and  to  fetch  home  only  the  oil  ^nd  whale- 
bone ;  and  the  Dutch  constructed  a  con- 
siderable village  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Spitzbergen,  which  they  called  StMertn- 
hm  ffrom  gmeertn,  to  melt,  and  herg\ 
and  wnichyduring  the  busy  season,  abound- 
ed with  shops,  iuns,  &c.  The  Dutch  ac- 
quired a  decided  superiority  over  their 
competitors  in  the  fishery;  and  such  was 
die  -quantity  of  oil  procured,  that  ships 
were  sent  out  in  ballast  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing home  the  produce.  Whales  soon  be- 
came scarce  about  Spitzbergen,  taklns  to 
the  deep  ocean,  and  to  the  Greenland 
seas ;  and  it  became  usual  to  send  the 
blubber  direct  to  Holland.  The  fishery 
had  at  first  (1614)  been  granted  to  an  ex- 
clusive company,  but  was  thrown  open 
in  164^;  from  which  time  it  was  carried 
on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  to  the  most 
advanti^  The  private  ships  sent  out 
by  the  Dutch  were  fitted  out  on  a  princi- 
ple that  secured  economy  and  vigilance 


on  all  sides.   The  hull  of  the  vessel  was 

furnished  by  an  individual,  who  common- 
ly took  upon  himself  the  command ;  a 
sail-maker  supplied  the  sails,  a  cooper  the 
casks,  &c.  The  pardes  engaged  as  ad- 
venturera:  each  person  shared  in  the 
produce  according  to  his  proportion  of 
the  outfit,  and  the  crew  was  hvred  on  the 
same  principle,  which  is  also  practised  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  U.  States,  hk 
its  most  flourishing  state  (about  16^),  the 
Dutch  whale  fishery  employed  about  260 
ships  and  14,000  sailors.  The  wars  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centuries  anni- 
hilated this  branch  of  Dutch  industry, 
and,  m  1828,  only  one  ship  sailed  from 
Holland.  The  Eoglish  whale  fisheiy  was 
at  first  carried  on  by  exclusive  companies, 
but  with  little  success.  In  1732,  a  boun- 
ty of  twenty  shiUmgs  a  ton  to  every  ship 
of  m<He  than  two  hundred  tons'  burthen 
engaged  in  the  fisheiy,  was  granted  by  par- 
liament, which,  in  1/49,  was  raised  to  for- 
ty shillinffs,  and  continued^  with  some  va- 
riations (being  finally  reduced,  in  1795^  to 
twenty  shillings),  till  1824,  when  it  ceased. 
The  total  amount  of  bounties  paid  fihom 
1750  to  1824  has  been  estimated  at  about 
£2,500,000 ;  but  the  success  of  British 
whalers,  even  with  this  advantage,  is  to 
be  attributed  principally  to  the  decline  of 
the  Dutch  fishery.  In  1815,  there  were 
134  British  ships,  with  5800  seamen,  en- 
gaged in  the  northern  whale  fishery,  und 
about  thir^  ^^^|P^  meny  in  the 

southern.  In  1821,  when  the  number  was 
greatest,  there  were  142  ships,  of  44^864 
tons,  and  with  6074  men  engaffed  in  the 
northern  fishery;  in  1824, 120  ships,  of 
35,194  tons,  and  4867  men;  immedi- 
ately afler  the  repeal  of  the  bounty,  the 
number  fell  ofiT  at  once,  and,  in  1829,  it 
amounted  only  to  eighty-nine,  of  28^12 
tons.  In  1830,  of  eighty-seven  ships  fit- 
ted out  for  Davis's  straits,  about  ei^teen 
or  twenty-two  per  cent  were  totally  lost; 
twenty-four  returned  dean,  or  without 
having  caught  a  single  fish,  and  of  the 
remainder  not  one  had  a  full  cai^go.  The 
locality  of  the  northern  fisheiy  has  entirely 
changed  since  the  first  expeditions.  The 
seas  between  Spitzbersen  and  Greenland 
have  been  entirely  uiandoned  by  the 
whalers,  who  now  resort  to  Baffin^  bay 
and  Davis's  strait,  or  the  coast  of  West 
Greenland.  The  Dutch  first  began  Is 
frequent  Davis's  straits  in  1719 ;  but  it  was 
quite  recently  that  the  English  first  fol- 
lowed then:  example.  Even  so  late  as  18a(^ 
the  fisheiy  in  the  Greenland  seas  was  ifas 
most  oonndereble ;  but  within  a  lew  yean 
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it  has  been  almost  entirely  deserted.  Of 
mnety-one  ships,  fitted  out  in  1830,  only 
foar  were  for  Greenland.  The  discove- 
ries made  in  the  northern  waters,  by  the 
English  exploring  voyages  (see  ATorik  Po- 
lar  Expeditions),  have  made  the  fishers 
acquainted  with  several  new  and  advan- 
tageous situations  for  the  prosecution  of 
theb  business.  The  sea  in  Davis's  straits 
is  less  incommoded  with  field  ice  than  the 
Greenland  and  Spitzbecgen  seas ;  but  it 
abounds  with  icebergs  (see  Iee\  and  the 
fisbeiy  is  more  dangerous.  The  South 
sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the 
English  till  about  the  beginning  of  our 
revolutionary  war ;  and,  as  the  Americans 
bad  already  prosecuted  it  with  much  suc- 
cess^ four  American  harpooners  were  sent 
out  in  each  vessel.  In  1^,  thirty-one 
ships  were  sent  out,,  of  the  burthen  of 
1(^997  tons,  and  carrying  937  men,  the 
number  having  declined  since  1818,  when 
fifty-eight  ships,  of  18,214  tons,  and  carry- 
ing 1643  men,  wereenga^d  in  it  France 
has,  of  late  years,  had  htde  share  in  the 
whale  fishery.  In  1784,  Louis  XVI  fitted 
out  ax  ships,  on  his  own  account,  which 
were  fumislred  with  harpooners  i|nd  a 
number  of  seamen  from  Nantucket  In 
1790,  there  were  about  forty  French  ships 
employed  in  the  fishery,  which  was  de- 
itroyed  hy  the  wars  oTthe  French  revo- 
lution. Since  the  peace,  the  government 
has  attempted  to  revive  it,  but  with  little 
success.  The  whale  fishery  has  beeti 
.carried  on  with  greater  vicor  and  success 
fiom  the  U.  States  than  from  any  other 
eountiy.  It  was  begun  by  the  colonists  on 
their  own  shores  at  a  very  early  period; 
but,  the  whale  having  abandoned  them, 
the  American  navigators  entered  with  ex- 
traordinaiy  ardor  into  the  fisheries  in  the 
Northeni  and  Southern  oceans,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  1771  to  1775,MaflBachusetta  employ- 
ed annually  183  vessels,  of  13,820  tons,  m 
the  northem,and  121  vesse]s,oft4,026  tons, 
in  the  southern  fishery.  These  were  the 
firet  to  prosecute  the  fishery  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of  Afiica  and 
Brazil,  and  led  the  way  into  the  Pacific 
seas.  Look  at  the  numner,"  says  Burke 
(1774),  <^  in  which  the  New  England  peo- 
]de  carry  on  the  whale  fishery.  While 
we  follow  them  amonff  the  tumbling 
mountains  of  ice,  and  heboid  them  pene- 
trating into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of 
Hudson's  bay  and  Davis's  straits ;  while 
we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arc- 
tic circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced 
into  the  opposite  re^n  of  polar  cold; 
that  they  are  St  the  antipodes,  and  engaged 
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under  the  frozen  Serpent  of  the  south. 
Falkland  island,  which  seemed  too  re- 
mote and  too  romantic  an  object  fi>r  the 
grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stasia 
and  resting-place  for  their  victorious  in- 
dustry. Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more 
discouraging  to  them  than  the  acctunu- 
lated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  learn 
that,  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game  alonff  the  coast  of  Brazil." 
These  are  the  seas  Uiat  are  still  vexed  by 
the  American  fisheries,  which  have  been 
push^,  hQwever,  into  higher  southern 
latitudes  than  had  ever  before  been  visit- 
ed, and  are  carried  on  from  the  shores  of 
Japan  to  the  icy  rocks  of  New  South 
Shetland.  (See  South  Polar  Wands.)* 
They  have  been  principallv  carried  on  from 
Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  (see  the  arti- 
cles), and  have  proved  very  lucrative.  At 
present,  they  are  also  prosecuted  with  great 
success  fix>m  several  other  places.  One 
class  of  ships  is  fitted  out  for  the  Pacific 
in  pursuit  of  the  spermaceti  whale. 
These  are  from  300  to  500  tons'  burthen, 
carrying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
and  are  absent  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  months,  llieir  number  is  about  170, 
of  about  62,000  tons,  and  carrying  nearly 
5000  men.  Another  class  sail  to  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  in  search  of 
the  common  or  right  whale.  They  ave- 
rage about  325  tons  each,  cariy  about 
twenty-five  men,  and  are  absent  eight 
to  twelve  months.  The  whole  amount 
of  tonnage  of  this  class  is  about  40,000 ; 
number  of  seamen  engaged,  3000.  The 
quantity  of  sperm  oil  brought  home  in 
1815,  was  3944  barrels;  in  1820,34,700; 
in  1825,62,240,  and,  in  1830,  106,800. 
The  quantity  of  whale  or  black  oil  brought 
in  m  1830,  was  about  ll&OOO  harrels ;  of 
whalebone,  about  120,000  pounds.  The 
sperm  oil  is  chiefiy  used  at  home ;  and 
2,500,000  pounds  of  sperm  candles  are 
made,  employing  about  thirty  manufacto- 
ries. The  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are 
chiefiy  exported  to  Europe.  From  the 
report  of  the  secretaiy  or  the  treasury, 
May  4, 1832,  it  appears  that  for  the  year 
ending  SepL.30, 1831,  there  were  export- 
ed whale  and  other  fish  oil  to  the  value 
of  $554,440 ;  spermaceti  oil  to  the  value 
of  $53,526;  ^whalebone  to  the  value  of 

*  The  was  visited  by  the  Americans  are,  in  many 
parts,  little  known  ;  tlie  currents  are  uncertain,  and 
the  seamen  have  had  to  construct  their  own  maps 
and  charts.  Yet  shipwrecks  have  been  rare.  Two 
men  are  always  kept  at  the  mast-head  on  the 
lookout  for  land  or  breakers. 
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$133,842,  and  spermaceti  candies  to  the 
value  of  $217,8ai0.— See  an  article  in  tlie 
Foreign  Quartefly  Review  (No.  14),  by  J. 
R.  McOuUoch,  and  Scoresby's  Voyage  to 
the  JSTorthem  WhaU  Fishery  (Edmburgh, 
1823),  and  his  Arctic  Regions. 

VvQALEBoifE ;  a  substance  of  the  na- 
ture of  horn,  adhering,  in  thin  parallel 
plates,  to  the  upper  jaw  of  the  whale. 
These  laminsB  vary,  itf  nze,  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  in  length :  the  breadth  of  the 
largest,  at  the  thick  end,  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a  foot  They 
are  extremely  elastic.  All  above  six  feet  in 
length  is  caUed  size  ^nme,   (See  Whale,) 

Whabton,  Thomas,  marquis  of,  an 
English  statesman,  was  one  of  the  fii-st 
persons  of  distinction  who  joined  Wil- 
liam III  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
by  that  prince  was  ntade  a  privy  coun- 
sellor and  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  the 
Trent  Queen  Anne  created  him  earl 
of  Wharton ;  and,  in  1709,  he  was  sent 
as  viceroy  to  Ireland  ;  but  the  following 
year  he  resigned  all  his  employments. 
Being  a  zealous  whig  and  firm  supporter 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  he  was 
favored  by  Creorge  I,  who  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  marquis.  He  died  in  1715. 

Wharton,  Philip,  duke  of,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1699.  He  dis- 
played, when  quite  young,  tedents  which 
attracted  notice;  and,  having  be^n  edu- 
cated under  domestic  tutors,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  married  clandestinely,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  father,  whose 
death  shortly  after  left  him  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations.  In  171^  he 
set  out  on.his  travels,  for  the  puroose  of 
finishing  his  studies  at  Greneva.  But,  dis- 
gusted with  the  sober  manners  of  that 
place,  he  left  his  governor  there,  and  went 
to  Lyons,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of 
the  Pretender  at  Avignon.  That  prince, 
highly  gratified  by  his  attentions,  gave 
him  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumoer- 
land.  About  the  end  of  171^  he  returned 
to  England,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Ireland,  where  he  possessed  a  peerage,  he 
was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
house  of  peers.  He  then  displayed  the 
versatility  of  his  character  by  defending, 
vntli  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence, the  established  government;  in 
consequence  of  which  ne  obtained  a 
dukedom.  On  attaining  the  age  of  ma- 
jority], he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
English  parliament,  where  he  pursued  a 
line  of  political  conduct  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  \Vhich  he  had  lately  exhilv 
ited ;  distinguishing  himself  as  the  warm 
defender  oi  bishop  Atterbury,  impeached 
as  an  adherent  to  the  house  or  Stuart 


He  also  published  a  virulent  opposLtiQii 
paper,  called  the  True  Briton.  Having 
mapoverished  himself  by  extravagance, 
his  estates  were,  by  a  decree  in  chancery, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ;  and  he  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  and  visited  Vienna 
and  Madrid.  After  practising  new  in- 
tiigues,  deceiving,  by  the  levity  of  his 
conduct,  the  Spanish  court,  and  the  chev- 
alier de  St  George,  and  rendering  him- 
self contemptible  alike  to  all  pames,  he 
deprived  himself  of  all  his  resources,  by 
reiectinff  an  offer  of  restoration  to  his 
title  and  estate,  made  him  by  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Overwhelmed  with  debts,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time  meanly  and  disreputably.  At  length 
he  returned  to  Spain,  and,  ruined  in 
health  as  well  as  in  fortune,  he  was  pro- 
ceeding towards  a  mineral*  spring  in 
Catalonia,  when  he  died  at  a  small  vil- 
lage, in  1731.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  engaged  in  writing  a  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  His 
poems,  speeches,  and  letters,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  were  published  in  1731,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo. 

Wheat  (trUtcum  saHvumy  Among  the 
difieront  kinds  of  grain  wnich  form  the 
principal  nutriment  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  to  the  culture  of  which  civilization 
is  even  attributed,  by  ancient  and  modem 
wiiters,  the  first  rank  is  univei-sally  con- 
ceded to  wheat  It  is  now  cultivated  in 
almost  all  temperate  climates^  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  all  the  prov- 
inces of  China,  in  Natolia,  Syria,  Persia, 
and  the  other  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  U.  States,  and  even  in 
the  extreme  southern  parts  of  South 
America.  The  plant  belongs  to  tlie  &mi- 
ly  of  the  grasses,  like  the  other  eerealicL 
The  spikelets  of  the  flowers  are  sessile, 
and  disposed  on  two  opposite  sides  of  an 
axis,  tlie  whole  forming  a  terminal  spike 
or  ear,  which,  in  one  variety,  is  even 
branched.  The  culture  of  wfiieat,  from 
time  immemoiial,  and  in  different  soils 
and  climates,  has  produced  numerous  \'a- 
rieties,  which,  in  some  instances,  hare 
even  been  mistaken  for  distinct  species. 
Winter  wheat,  sown  in  the  spring,  will 
ripen  the  following  summer,  though  the 
produce  of  succeeding  senerations  of 
spring-sovm  wheat  is  founa  to  ripen  bet- 
ter. White,  red,  awned  and  beardless 
wheat  change  and  run  into  each  other  in 
different  soils  and  climates ;  and  even  the 
Egyptian  wheat  is  known  to  change  into 
the  single-spiked  common  plant  The 
most  permanent  varieties  are  the  red  and 
white  grained,  and  the  spring  wheat, 
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which  18  generally  red.  Wheat  succeeds 
best  when  treated  as  a  biennia],  though  it 
does  not  remain  above  one  year  in  the 
ground.  Provided  the  soil  be  vfeW  pre- 
pared and  dry,  and  the  grain  sown  in 
time,  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  the 
greatest  cold,  especially  if  the  ground  be 
covered  with  snow.  Animal  substances 
are  the  best  manure  for  wheat,  as  con- 
taining much  gluten,  a  substance  found 
in  a  greater  proportion  in  this  grain  than 
in  any  other ;  and  next  in  importance  is 
lime,  as  tending  to  the  same  effect  by 
chemical  combinations.  Wheat  yields  a 
greater  proportion  of  6our  than  any  oth- 
er ^n,  and  is  also  more  nutritive.  Glu- 
ten is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  bread, 
that  fermentation  cannot  go  on  without  it ; 
hence  its  inferioritv  in  wet  seasons,  and 
when  the  wheat  is  blighted  or  ill  ripened ; 
and  hence  the  advantage  of  having  a 
stock  of  old  ^rain.  Wheat  starch  is  made 
by  steeping  it,  and  afterwards  beating  it 
in  hempen  baffs.  The  mucilage,  bemg 
thus  mixed  with  the  water,  produces  the 
acetous  fermentation,  and  the  weak  acid 
thus  formed  renders  the  mucillage  white. 


After  settling,  the  precipitate  is  repeated- 
ly washed,  and  then  put  in  square  cakes 
for  drying.  The  straw  of  wheat,  from 
dry,  chalky  lands,  is  manufactured  into 
hats.  Leghorn  hats  are  made  from  a 
bearded  variety  of  wheat,  not  unlike  rye, 
raised  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  between  Leghorn  and  Flor- 
ence, expressly  for  this  manufacture.  It 
does  not  grow  above  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  is  puDed  sreen,  and  bleached,  like 
ftax,  on  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  river.  The 
straws  are  not  split,  which  renders  the 
plait  touffher  and  more  durable.  (See 
Straw,)  We  are  ignorant  of  the  country 
whence  this  valuable  grain  was  first  de- 
rive ;  but  it  was  very  early  cultivated  in 
Sicily.— Spelt  (T.  tpelta)  appears  to  be 
a  distiuct  species,,  and  more  nardy  than 
common  wneat  It  has  a  stout  straw,  al- 
most solid,  Y^ith  strong  spikes,  and  chaff 
adhering  firmly  to  the  grain.  The  grain 
is  light,  yields  but  little  fiour,  and  makes 
but  mdifferent  bread.  It  is  raised  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  elevated  situations,  where 
common  wheat  would  not  ripen ;  and  also 
m  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 


QuanKfy  and  De8tmaii4m  of  fflieat  Flour  exported  from  the  U,  StaUs  during  ten  Years^ 
from  1821  to  October,  1831. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
\W 
1828 
1829 
1830 

ia3i 


Briliih  N. 
Jlnief  ica. 


South 


131,035 
89,840 
29,681 
39,191 
30,780 
72,904 

107,420 
86,680 
91,088 

149,9()0 

150,645 


551,396156,888 
436,84921  J, a39 
442,468!  198,256 
424,359357,352 
429,760252,786 


43*3,094 
:362,674 


285,563 
271,524 


370,371308,110 
248,236j235,591 
281,256,347,290 
371,876  319,616. 


Gn^t 


94,541 

12,096 
4,252 

70,873 

27,272 

18,357 

53,129 

23,258 
221,176 
326,182 
;879,430  23,991 


^--IpX*     Madeira  Afri-  A,i.. 


1,175 

228 
51 
426 
102 
275 
19 

6,2ai 

17,464 
56,590 


71,958 
25,104 
62,387 
939 
730 
504 
4,293 
294 
509 
10,222 
364 


26,572 
21,375 

4,752 
25,85J 

3,597 

6,11927, 

5,171 

4,061 

3,779 

9,628 
12,811 


9,074 
976 
2,088 
47,449 
55,818 
,716 
52,114 
54,371 
14,959 
;}6,924 
35,416 


312:3 
3929 

903 
3883 
7623 
5403 
4909 
1737 

221 
2609 
2751 


10,357 
26,429 
11,864 
6,4^39 
15,438 
7,885 
7,238 
5,662 
4,362 
5,214 
8.305 


Tote] 
Ban-rti. 


1,056,119 
827,8t>5 
756,702 
996,792 
813,906 
857,820 
865,491 
860,809 
837,:385 
1,225,881 
1,805,205 


The  value  of  the  wheat  exported  in  1831 
was  $523,270 ;  of  wheat  Qour,  $9,938,458. 

inportf  of  Foreign  Wheat  and  ffheai 
Flour  wto  Great  Britain  in  1829  and 
1830. 

CoimtfiM.             18S9.  1830. 
Russia,   ....  341,567  qrs.  235,106  qrs. 

Sweden,  16,590  "  2,960  « 

Norway,   425  «    « 

DenmaA,  83,288.  «  88,103  « 

Piruwia,           353^  «  519,573  « 

Germany,  .  .  .  306,966  «  365,981  « 

Netherlands,  .  144,549  "  76,711  « 

France,            48,939  «  14,742  « 

Spain,             150,080  40,953 

13  • 


Countries.  1829.        •  1830. 

Italy,    75,604  qrs.   qrs. 

Malta,   65  «    28,612  " 

Egypt,  6,931  «     7,268  " 

BritishN.Amer- /  g^g^g  «    76,654  « 

icancolomes,  <^  ' 

U.  States,  .  .  .  113,818  «  184,100  " 
Jersey,  Cfuem-  J 

sey.  Alder-  [  13,500  «    17^9  « 

ney,  &  Man, } 

Total  imports,  1829, 1^676,077  qre. ;  1830, 
1,675,430;  1831,  2,319,461. 

Wheel  and  Axle.   (See  Mechanics.) 

Wheel- Work.  When  an  end  to  be 
accompliflhed,  in  mechanics,  cannot  be  at- 
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taiaed  with  conveaieDce  by  the  simple 
wheel  and  axle  (see  Mechanica),. it  tre- 

3uentty  becomes  necessary  to  transmit 
le  effect  of  the  power  to  the  resistance, 
through  a  system  of  wheels  and  axles 
acting  upon  each  other.  As  the  wheel 
and  axle  is  only  a  modification  of  the  le- 
ver, so  a  system  of  such  machines,  acting 
one  upon  another,  is  only  another  form 
of  the  compound  lever.  In  complex 
wheel-work,  the  power  is  applied  to  the 
circumference  of  die  first  wheel,  which 
transmits  its  effect  to  the  circumference 
of  the  second  wheel,  which  again  trans- 
fers the  effect  to  the  circumference  of  the 
second  axle,  which  acts  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  third  wheel,  and  this,  in  the 
same  way,  transmits  the  effect  to  the  cir- 
cuniference  of  the  third  axle,  and  thus 
the  transmission  of  the  force  is  continued 
until  it  has  arrived  at  the  circumference 
of  the  last  axle,  to  which  the  weight  or 
resistance  is  applied.  In  light  work, 
where  the  pressure  on  the  machinery  is 
not  very  considerable,  the  wheels  and 
axles  are  allowed  to  work  by  the  fiiction 
of  their  surfaces,  which  is  mcreased  by 
cutting  the  wood  so  tliat  the  grains  of  the 
sur&ces  in  contact  shall  run  in  opposite 
directions;  also  by  gluing  upon  the  sur- 
faces  of  the  wheeb  and  axles  buffed 
leather.  There  are  other  ways  of  trans- 
mitting the  force  of  eacii  axle  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  succeeding  wheel.  A 
very  common  method  is,  by  rop^  straps, 
bands,  or  belts,  round  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  and  axle,  which  act  upon 
each  other.  The  action  is  in  this  manner 
transmitt^  by  the  tension  of  the  rope  or 
strap,  and  rendered  effective  bv  friction 
with  the  circumferences  on  which  it  is 
rolled.  Wheels  and  axles  connected  in 
this  manner  are  called  bom^tvAee^f.  When 
the  wheel  and  axle  from  which  it  receives 
motion,  are  intended  to  revolve  in  the 
same  direction,  the  hand  is  not  crossed, 
but  simply  passed  round  them  in  the 
shortest  manner ;  but,  when  the  wheel  is 
to  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
revolution  of  the  axle,  the  strap  is  crossed 
between  them.  This  latter  method  of 
applying  the  strap,  has  the  advantage  of 
harine  more  surface  to  act  upon,  and, 
therefore,  having  more  friction ;  but  the 
most  usual  way  of  transmitting  the  action 
of  the  axles  to  the  succeeding  wheels,  is 
by  means  of  teeth  or  cogs,  raised  on  theur 
surfaces.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  cogs 
on  the  wheels  are  generally  called  teetk^  and 
those  on  the  surface  of  the  axle  are  called 
Uavt3.  The  axle  itself,  in  this  case,  is  called 
a  pimon.  The  connexion  of  one  toothed 
wheel  with  another,  in  this  manner,  is 


WHEELING. 

called  g^r  or  gearing.  The  teeth  of  the 
wheel,  instead  of  working  in  the  leaves 
of  a  pinion,  are  sometimes  made  to  act 
upon  a  form  of  wheel  called  a  kadem, 
with  cylindrical  teeth  or  bars,  called  frun- 
dUs  or  spindles.  Wheels  are  denominated 
spwy  crown,  or  bevd-gtar,  according  to 
tne  direction  or  portion  of  the  teeth.  If 
the  teeth  are  peipendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  and  in  the  direction  of  its 
radii,  it  is  called  a  spur-wheel.  If  the  teeth 
are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and 
therefore  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  it  k 
called  a  crawn-wheeL  Two  spur-wheels, 
or  a  spur-wheel  and  pinion  which  work  in 
one  another,  are  always  in  the  same  plane, 
and  have  their  axes  parallel ;  but,  when 
a  spur  and  crown-wheel  are  in  connexioD, 
their  planes  and  axes  are  at  right  angtes. 
By  this  means,  therefore,  rotatory  moiioo 
may  be  transferred  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
vertical  plane,  or  vice  versa.  When  the 
teeth  are  oblique  to  the  plane  or  axis- 
wheel,  it  is  called  a  deveOetftfAee/.  Indns 
case,  the  surfaces  on  whieh  the  teeth  are 
raised,  are  parts  of  the  sur&ces  of  two 
cones.  The  use  of  the  bevelled  wbeeb 'm 
to  produce  a  rotatory  motion  round  ooe 
axis,  by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  roaad 
another  which  is  oblique  to  it ;  and,  pro- 
vided that  the  two  axes  are  in  the  same 

Elane,  this  may  always  be  accomplished  ' 
y  two  bevelled  wheels.  ' 
Wheels,  Wheel  Carriaoss.  (0ee  I 
Jjocomotion.) 
Wheels,  Water.  (See  Ifydrmdies.) 
Wheeler,  sir  George,  a  learned  tiavd- 
ler,  was  bom  in  1650,  and,  in  lG6i7,  became 
a  commoner  of  Lincoln  hall,  Ox&rd,  oo 
leaving  which  be  travelled  into  Greece 
and  Asia,  in  company  with  doctor  Spon 
of  Lyons,  their  primary  object  being  to 
copy  mscriptions  and  describe  antiquities. 
On  his  return,  he  presented  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  a  valuable  collection  of 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  In  l&if 
he  took  orders,  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Duriiam,  and  was  presented  to 
the  rich  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Sprinff* 
He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  in  17(K, 
and  died  in  February,  1724.  In  1682,  be 
published  an  account  of  his  journey  into 
Greece,  in  the  company  of  doctor  Spon, 
in  six  books,  folio,  which  is  highly  valued 
for  its  authenticity  and  infaraation,  inter- 
esting to  the  medallist,  antiquary,  and 
student  of  natural  history. 

Wheeling,  the  county  tovm  of  Ohio 
coun^^,  Virginia,  is  situated  on  a  high, 
graveUy,  but  alluvial  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a 
fittle  above  Wheelmgcreek ;  lat  40^  7'  N.; 
Ion.  80°  45^  W. ;  ninety-five  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
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bold  and  precipitous  hills,  containinff  in- 
exliaustible  quantities  of  coal.  Thesehills 
come  in  so  near  the  river  as  to  leave  but 
a  small  area  for  the  tcfwn ;  and  it  is  built 
principally  on  one  street  The  great  na- 
tional road  from  Baltimore,  called  the 
Cmnbedandroadf  meets  the  Ohio  at  this 
place.  Wheeling  is  the  first  town  on  the 
Ohio  where  certain  embarkation  in  boats 
may  be.  calculated  on  at  low  water.  It  has 
a  fine  surrounding  country,  and  the  land 
back  of  it,  on  the  creek,  is  very  fertile. 
These  circumstances,  united  with  its  fa- 
vorable position  on  the  Ohio,  give  it  ma- 
ny advantages.  It  is  a  constant  resort  (or 
tiavellerB,  and  seems  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  river. 
It  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  a  great 
number  of  warehouses,  has  manufiictures 
of  earthen  ware,  &c  Many  flat  and  keel 
boats  are  built  here,  and,  of  late,  steam- 
boats in  considerable  numbers.  In  18S8, 
the  population  was  stated,  by  Mr.  Flint, 
at2500.  In  1830,  it  was  5S21,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

WHEa&T.   (See  Boat.) 

Whst  Slats.   (See  Slate.) 

Whet.  (SeeJtfOifc.) 

Whigs  and  Tories.  We  have  already 
even  Defoe's  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
latter  nickname,  under  the  head  Tories. 
''As  to  the  word  tofc^,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "it  is  Scotch.  The  use  of  it  be- 
gan then  when  the  western  men,  called 
CamerofdanSj  took  arms,  firequendy,  for 
their  religion.  IFkig  ynB  a  word  used, 
'  ia  those  parts,  for  a  kind  of  liquor  the 
western  Highlandmen  used  to  drink, 
whose  composition  I  do  not  remember,* 
and  80  became  common  to  the  people 
who  drank  it  It  afterwards  became  a 
deaomination  of  the  floor,  harassed  peo- 
ple of  that  part  of  the  country,  who, 
being  unmercifiilly  persecuted  by  the 
government  against  all  law  and  justice, 
mouj^fat  they  had  a  civil  risht  to  their 
leligious  liberties^  and  therefore  resisted 
the  power  of  the  prince  (Charies  II). 
They  took  arms  about  1681,  being  the 
famous  insurrection  of  Bothwell  bridge. 
Tbe  duke  of  Monmouth,  then  in  favor 
We,  was  sent  against  them  by  Charles, 
and  ddeated  them.  At  his  return,,  in- 
Ptead  of  thanks  for  his  good  service,  he 
found  himself  ill  treated  for  having  used 


'Boniet  (Menoin  of  his  own  Times)  says, 
nai  the  word  whiggtan^  used  by  the  western 
oeotdunen  in  driving  their  horses,  was  the  orifin 

term  vokig  applied  to  tbem.  Others,  with 
Dffce,  derive  it  fit>m  the  Scotch  word  wMgf  or 

rigmfying«A«y.  Jamieson  (Dictionary  of 
ue  Scotch  Lanfuafe)  does  not  venture  to  decide. 


them  too  mercifully ;  and  duke  Lauder- 
dale told  king  Charles,  with  an  oath,  that 
the  duke  had  been  so  civil  to  the  whi^ 
because  he  was  a  whig  hinoself  in  his 
heart  This  made  it  a  court  word,  and, 
in  a  little  time,  the  friends  and  followers 
of  the  duke  beean  to  be  called  whigs ;  and 
they,  as  the  omer  party  did  by  the  word 
tory,  took  it  freely  enough  to  themselves.** 
(Defoe's  JRevtetr,  vii.)  Such  was  tlie 
ori^  of  these  celebrated  party  names, 
which  have  continued,  dunng  the  space 
of  150  years,  to  be  borne  by  two  great 
divisions  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and 
which,  at  least  at  many  periods,  rather 
deserve  the  name  of  iactions  than  of 
parties.  But  the  orisin  of  the  parties 
themselves  was  much  earlier,  and  the 
line  of  distinction  was  strongly  drawn  in 
the  reign  of  James  I,  when  the  long 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  par- 
liament commenced.  The  court  and 
countiy  parties,  the  roundheads  and  cav- 
aliers, the  commonwealth's  men  or  repub- 
licans and  the  partisans  of  absolute 
power,  naturaUy  arose  from  the  mixed 
character  and  undefined  nature  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  by 
the  arbitrary  maxims  and  acts  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  growing  wealth  and  in- 
telligence of  the  community.  Afler  the 
dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  and  its  sub- 
sequent restoration,  a  new  feature  ap- 
peared in  the  principles  of  its  partisans — 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
mdefeasible  right,  which  mav  be  consid- 
ered the  true  diaracteristic  of  the  toiy,  at 
one  period  of  history.  The  biffotry  and 
tyranny  of  James  II  united  all  parties 
affainst  him ;  and, the  'glorious  revolution' 
of  1688  was  effected  by  the  combined 
efEbrtB  of  the  whole  nation.  "  The  whigs," 
says  Hume,  "suitably  to  their  ancient 
principles  of  liberty,  which  had  led  them 
to  attempt  the  exclusion  bill,  easily  agreed 
to  oppose  a  king  whose  conduct  had  ius- 
tified  whatever  his  worst  enemies  had 
prognosticated  concerning  his  succession. 
The  tories  and  the  church  party,  finding 
their  past  services  forgotten,  their  rights 
invaded,  their  religion  threatened,  agi-eed 
to  drop,  for  the  present,  all  overstrained 
doctrines  of  submission,  and  attend  to  the 
great  and  powerful  dictates  of  nature. 
The  nonconformists,  dreading  the  ca- 
resses of  known  and  inveterate  enemies, 
deemed  the  offers  of  toleration  more  se- 
cure from  a  prince  educated  in  those  prin- 
ciples, and  accustomed  to  that  practice ; 
and  thus  all  faction  was,  for  a  time,  laid 
asleep  in  England ;  and  rival  parties,  for- 
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getting  their  animoeit^,  had  secretly  con- 
curred in  a  design  of  resisting  their  un- 
happy and  misguided  sovereign."  During 
the  reign  of  William  (1688—1702),  the 
parties  were  not,  therefore,  so  distmctly 
divided  as  they  had  been  previously,  and 
have  been  sumequently.  The  impeach- 
ment of  Sacheverell  (q.  r.),  during  the 
reign  of  ^ueen  Anne,  again  brought  the 
two  theories  of  ^vemment,  which  formed 
the  ori||[inal  distmction  between  the  whigs 
and  tones,  into  collision,  and,  combineid 
with  some  bed-chamber  intrigues  and 
court  quarrels,  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  tory  ministry,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Boliiu;broke  and  Oxford. 
On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver (17141  the  scale  was  again  chan^ped, 
and  the  whole  power  was  now  thrown  mto 
the  hands  of  the  whigs.  (See  George  /and 
IT,  and  WalpoU ;  on  the  origin  and  early 
character  and  history  of  these  j^fties,  see 
Rapin*s  Dissertation  on  ihe  Jfhig^s  and 
Jhries,  and  fiolingbroke's  Dissertahon  up- 
on Parties.)  The  following  remaiks  from 
a  celebrated  whif^  journal  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  zxxviL  p.  21 — 25)  will  show 
the  state  of  parties  at  that  critical  period, 
and  how  little  justice  there  is  in  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  whigs  to  liberal  and  popu- 
lar views  of  government.  The  accession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  divided  Endand 
into  two  parties,  the  whigs,  or  friends  of 
the  new  establishment,  and  the  tories  and 
Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed  opponents. 
The  tories,  bigoted  to  the  notion  of  in- 
defeasible right  in  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  but  apprehensive  for  their  religion 
if  a  papist  should  mount  the  throne,  were 
distracted  between  their  scruples  about 
the  validity  of  a  parliamentary  settlement 
and  their  rears  lest,  in  subverting  it,  they 
might  restore,  or  nave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  tne  Catholic  church. 
Though  deterred,  by  their  religious  fears, 
from  embarking  decidedly  in  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender,  they  kept  on  terms  with 
his  friends,  and  were  not  unwilling  to 
disturb,  though  they  hesitated  to  overturn, 
a  government  they  disliked,  because  it 
was  founded  on  principles  they  abhorred. 
The  Jacobites,  though  most  of  them  were 
zealous  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, had  a  stron|^r  infusion  of  biffotry 
in  their  composition,  and  were  ready  to 
restore  a  popish  fiunily,  and  submit  to  a 
popish  soveragn,  rather  than  own  a 
emment  foun<&d  on  a  parliamentary  title. 
It  was  impossible  that  either  tories  or 
Jacobites  snould  have  the  confidence  of 
the  Hanoverian  princes;  and,  therefore, 
while  those  division  subsisted,  all  {daces 
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of  power  andjprofit  were  ia  the  bands  of 
the  whifls.  Of  these  two  parties,  the 
tories  and  Jacobites  were  the  most  nume- 
rous. They  included  a'  certain  number 
of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  comprehended 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, and,  what  gave  them  a  prodipoys 
influence  in  those  days,  a  vast  ma|ority 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  strength  of 
the  whigs  la^  in  the  great  aristocraey,  in 
the  corporations,  and  in  the  trading  and 
moneyed  interests.  The  dissenters,  who 
held  popery  in  abhorrence,  and  dreaded 
the  .  overbearing  spirit  of  the  church,  were 
warmly  attached  to  a  government  that 
protected  their  religious  liberty,  and,  as 
nir  as  it  durst,  extended  to  them  every 
civil  right  It  has,  perhaps,  been  fortu- 
nate in  its  results  for  England,  that  her 
church  was  for  so  many  years  in  hostili^ 
to  her  government  It  was  during  this 
temporaiT  dissolution  of  the  vaunted 
alliance  between  church  and  state,  that 
religious  freedom,  such  as  it  exists  amoo^ 
us,  struck  so  deep  and  vigorous  a  root  as  to 
withstand  eveiy  subsequent  effort  to  Might- 
en  or  subvert  it  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  annual  indemnity  bull  !  were  in- 
troduced, which,  though  they  have  left  the 
stigma,  have  taken  from  the  test  act  its 
sting ;  and  it  was  during  the  same  period 
that  the  toleration  act  received^  in  practioe, 
that  liberal  interpretation  which  extends 
its  benefits  "to  every  possible  sect  of 
Christians,  the  unhappy  Catholics  only 
excepted.  This  protracted  struggle  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  and  the  partisans  of  the  Btuaits, 
was  not,  however,  unattended  with  dis- 
advantajges.  It  confounded,  for  a  time, 
the  ancient  distinctions  of  whig  sad  tory, 
which  had  turned  on  constitutional  dififer- 
ences  of  real  and  eternal  importance,  aoid 
converted  two  political  sectt,  or  iMitiea^ 
into  two  fiictionsy  contending  for  the 
crown.  The  tories,  forced  to  remain  in 
opposition  to  the  government,  leanoed  to 
ape  the  langua^  and  ended  by  adoptiiig 
many  of  the  opinions,  of  their  adverBarie& 
The  whigs,  believing  the  preservaCiQii  of 
thor  liberties  depended  on  the  msinte- 
nance  of  the  pariiamentaiy  settlement  of 
the  crown,  and  finding  tliemselves  a  mi- 
nority in  the  countiy,  were  constrained  to 
employ  measures  and  sanction  proceed* 
ings  from  which  their  ancestors  would 
have  recoiled.  To  counteract  die  local 
influence  of  the  gentry,  they  practised 
and  encouraged  corrupdon  lioth  within 
parliament  and  without,  and  thus  turned 
against  their  enemies  the  weapon  tliay 
had  iavemed  under  the  Stuarts.  To 
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flnppress  tumults  of  the  rabble,  instigated  vols.,  4to.,  1829).  The  second  cround  of 

Sthe  vehicles  of  tory  sentiment,  annu-  division,  ^vfaich  separated  the  BritiBh  na- 
y  exported  from  Oxford,  and  dispersed  tion  into  the  whig  and  tory  parties,  could 
over  the  kingdom,  they  armed  the  magis-  not  be  said  to  have  any  existence  after 
trates  with  additional,  and,  till  then,  mn-  the  accession  of  Qeorge  III,  the  first 
known  powers  ;  and,  to  defeat  the  enter-  Hanoverian  prince  who  could  boast  of 
prises  of  foreign  princes,  acting  in  con-  being  bom  an  Englishman;;'^  and,  although 
jaoction  with  the  disaffected  at  home,  the  names  remained  to  indicate  a  distinc- 
tbey  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time  tion,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any 
of  peace."  The  riot  act  was  passed,  the  very  decided  difference  between  the  fac- 
triennial  act  repealed,  and  the  habeas  tions,  other  than  that  of  the  outs  and  that 
corpus  act  suspended  by  the  whigs,  on  of  the  ins,  or  the  ministerial  party  and  the 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  opposition.  The  liberals  and  radicals  of 
and  a  shameless  svstem  of  corruption  and  more  recent  times  have  lately  come  for- 
laxity  of  political  principle  introduced,  ward  with  new  vigor ;  and  even  the  names 
the  whole  extent  of  which  has  but  re-  of  whig  and  tory  are  not  probably  des- 
cendy  been  fully  exposed  to  public  view,  tined  long  to  survive  the  passage  of  the 
Walpole  was  finally  compeUed  to  retue,  reform  act. 

by  tne  united  opposition  of  a  party  of  Whin,  in  English  agiicuhure ;  a  term 
disaffected  whigs,  actinff  under  lord  Car-  sometimes  applied  to  fiuze ;  which,  when 
teret  (afterwards  Granville)  and  Mr.  Pulte-  cut  in  the  sap,  and  bruised  in  a  proper  way, 
ney  (q.  v.),  the  tones  led  by  Wvndham,  by  flails,  or  in  other  modes,  makes  excel- 
and  the  Jacobites  by  Shippen,  who,  Wal-  lent  green  fodder,  in  winter,  for  horsea 
pole  used  to  say,  was  the  only  man  whose  It  is  also  useful,  in  some  measure,  to 
price  he  did  not  know.  The  whigs  still  sheep  stock,  as  well  as  to  bees, 
retained  the  power ;  and,  after  some  WHrppiNG.  (See  IlageUation.) 
changes,  the  Pelham  administration  was  Whipple,  William,  a  signer  of  the 
formed,  in  1743,  by  the  nomination  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom 
Heniy  Pelham  to  the  place  of  first  lord  at  Kittery,  Maine,  m  1730.  After  receiv- 
of  the  treasury.  ^  A  more  inglorious  pe-  in?  as  good  an  education  as  the  pubUc 
riod  of  our  annals,"  says  the  writer  last  school  of  his  native  town  could  aflford, 

auoted,  "is  scarce  to  be  found,  than  firom  he  entered  on  board  a  merchant  vessel, 
lis  vear  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and,  during  several  years,  was  engaged  in 
(1748)— defeats  and  disasters  abroad,  re-  making  voyages  for  commercial  purposes^ 
bcltion  (that  of  1745)  and  discontent  at  princiradly  to  the  West  Indies.  He  ac- 
home,  no  concert  or  activity  in  the  ^v-  quirea  in  this  way  a  considerable  fortune, 
emment — ^the  king  thwarting  his  mmis-  and,  abandoning  the  sea  in  1759,  com- 
ters  at  every  step,  and  openly  giving  his  menced  business  with  a  brother  at  Ports- 
countenance  to  their  enemies — ^his  min-  mouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  con- 
isters  occupied  with  their  mutual  jeal^  tinned  in  trade  until  within  a  few  years 
ousies  and  hatreds,  neglecting  the  busi-  of  the  revolution.  In  January,  1775,  he 
ness  of  the  nation,  and,  at  length,  in  the  Was  a  representative  of  Portsmouth,  in 
midst  of  a  rebellion  which  had  grown  to  the  provincial  congress  assembled  at  Ex- 
a  formidable  height  firom  their  supineness  eter,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates 
and  incapacity,Ve8igning,  inabody  (Feb.,  to  die  continental  congress  in  PhiladeU 
1746),  to  force  Mr.  Pitt  into  ofSce,  whom  phia,  and  of  a  second  provincial  congress 
they  equaUy  feared  and  hated."  The  which  met  at  the  same  place  in  tiie 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  in  1754,  was  fol-  ensuing  May,  by  which  he  was  appoint- 
k>wed  by  new  dissensions  and  political  ed  one  of  the  provincial  committee  of 
intrigues — a  mere  scramble  for  ofiice —  safety.  In  1776,  he  was  placed  in  the 
termmatcd  by  the  formation  of  the  Pitt  general  Congress,  and  continued  a  mem- 
(see  Chaiham)  and  Newcastle  (brother  of  ber  until  September,  1777.  In  1777,  the 
Pelham)  administration,  in  1757.  This  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  placed  him 
ministry,  which  was  forced  upon  the  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  brigades  organ- 
Idny,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  ized  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
wishes,  carried  England  triumphantly  Bufgoyne.  He  joined  Gates's  armv,  and, 
through  the  seven  years'  war,  but  was  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  commanded  the 
dissolved  in  1761,  on  the  accession  of  ,     ,^  j  i«r  . 

'T^'''f^S!l^\^.^^L£^^^''{  «LaliD.  George  I  and  II  well  both  more  oc- 
Gwrgt  //(2vols.,4tO.,1823);  andCoxe's  cupied  with  Gennan  politics  than  with  the  do- 
Afemotry  of  the  Pelham  Administration  (2   mestic  govenunent  of  their  English  dominions. 
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New  Hampshire  troops.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  asnst  in  arranging  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  in  coDducting  the  sur- 
rendered army  to  their  encampment  on 
Winter  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In 
177B,  he  shared  in  the  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  Rhode  Island,  under  general 
Sullivan.  In  17B0,  he  was  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative to  the  general  assembly  of 
New  Heunpshire,  and  was  several  tones 
reelected.  In  1782,  he  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Morris,  the  superintendent  of  finance, 
receiver  of  public  moneys  for  New 
Hampshire — an  office  which  infirm  health 
obliged  him^to  relinquish  in  1784.  In 
the  former  year,  he  was  also  appointed  a 
judce  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature. 
He  aied  in  November,  1785. 

Whip-poor-^ill  (caprimulgus  tfocife' 
ru8,  Wilson).  This  remarkable  and  well- 
known  bird  arrives  in  the  Middle  States 
about  the  close  of  April  or  the  be^ning 
of  May,  and  continues  bis  migrations  to 
the  centre  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  in- 
terior, it  is  said  to  proceed  as  high  as  Hud- 
son's bay.  It  is  a  nocturnal  bird,  and 
continues  the  cry,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  till  midnight,  except  in  moon- 
light nights.  The  whip-poor-will,  when 
engaged  in  its  nocturnal  rambles,  is  seen 
to  fly  vrithin  a  few  feet  of  the  siufaca  of 
the  earth,  in  quest  of  moths  and  other 
insects.  During  the  day,  these  birds  re- 
tire into  the  darkest  woods,  usually  on 
high  grounds,  where  they  pass  the  time 
in  silence  and  repose,  the  weakness  of 
their  siffht  compellingthem  to  avoid  the 
glare  of  the  light  Their  food  appears 
to  be  large  moths,  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
ants,  and  such  insects  as  frequent  the 
bark  of  decaying  timber.  Sometimes,  in 
the  daric,  they  will  skim  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  person,  making  a  low  chatter  as 
they  pass.  Th^also,  m  common  with 
other  species,  flutter  occasionally  round 
domestic  cattle,  to  catch  the  insects  which 
approach  or  rest  on  them ;  and  hence  the 
mistaken  notion  of  their  sucking  goats. 
The  whip-poor-will  is  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  nineteen  in  the  stretch  of 
the  wings ;  mouth  very  large,  and  beset 
along  the  sides  with  a  number  of  long, 
thick  brisdes,  the  longest  extending  more 
than  half  an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  the 
bill;  the  plumage  above  intricately  varie- 
gated with  black,  brownish-white  and  rust 
color,  sprinkled  with  numerous  streaks 
and  spots. 

WniRLieiG ;  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, fi^quently  used  in  the  middle  ages, 
and,  in  later  times,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.   In  England,  it  seems  to  have 


been  employed  chiefly  in  the  army,  to 
punish  trifling  offences,  committed  by  sut- 
lers, Jews,  brawling  women,  and  such 
persons.  It  is  a  kind  of  circular  wooden 
cage,  turning  on  a  pivot,  and,  when  set 
in  motion,  whirling  round  with  such 
velocity  that  the  delinquent  becomes  ex- 
tremely sick.  The  punishment  was  gen- 
erally public.  This  instrument  is  some- 
times used  in  insane  hospitals,  to  over- 
come the  obstinacy  of  lunatics. 

Whirlpool.  tVTien  two  opposite  cur- 
rents, of  about  equal  ferce,  meet,  they 
sometimes,  especially  in  narrow  channels, 
turn  upon  a  centre,  and  assume  a  spiral 
form,  gpving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpools. 
Thp  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Eu- 
ripus,  near  the  island  of  Eubcea,  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago;  Charybdis  (q.  v.), 
in  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and 
the  Maelstrom  (q.  v.),  off  the  coast  of 
Norway.  When  agitated  by  tides  or 
winds,  they  sometimes  become  dangerous 
to  navigators. 

Whirlwinds  sometimes  arise  firom 
winds  blowing  among  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous mountains,  the  form  of  which  influ- 
ences their  direction^  and  occasions  gusts 
to  descend  with  a  spiral  or  whirling 
motion.  They  are  fi^uently,  however, 
caused  by  two  winds  meeting  each  other 
at  an  angle,  and  then  turning  upon  a  cen- 
tre. \^en  two  winds  thus  encounter 
one  another,  any  cloud  which  happens 
to  be  between  them  is,  of  course,  con- 
densed, and  turned  rapidly  round ;  and  all 
substances,  sufficiently  light,  are  carried 
-up  into  the  air  by  the  whirling  motion 
which  ensues.  The  action  of  a  whiri- 
wind  at  sea  occasions  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon called  a  toater-spout^  which  is 
thus  described  by  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it: — From  a  dense  cloud  a  cone 
descends,  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet,  with 
the  small  end  downwards:  at  the  same 
time,  the  surface  of  the  sea  under  it  is 
agitated  and  whirled  round,  the  wateis 
are  converted  into  vapor,  and  ascend, 
virith  a  spiral  motion,  till  they  unite  with 
the  cone  proceeding  from  the  cloud :  fee- 
ouently,  nowever,  they  disperse  before 
tne  junction  is  effected.  Both  columns 
diminish  towards  their  point  of  contact, 
where  they  are  not  above  three  or  feur 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cone  forming  the  water-spout,  there  is  a 
white  transparent  tube,  which  becomes 
less  dutinct  on  approaching  it ;  and  it  is 
then  discovered  to  be  a  vacant  space,  iu 
which  none  of  the  small  particles  of 
water  ascend;  and  in  this,  as  well  as 
around  the  outer  edges  of  the  water> 
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HKNit,  hrge  drops  of  miD  predphate 
tnemselveB.    In  calm  weatner,  water- 

rts  generally  preserve  the  perpendic- 
in  their  motion ;  but  when  acted  on 
bjr  winds,  xhej  move  on  obliquely/  Some- 
dmes  they  disperse  suddenly ;  at  others, 
they  pass  rapidly  along  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sea,  and  continue  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more  before  they  disappear.  A  notion 
has  been  entertained  that  they  are  very 
dangerous  to  shipping,  owinff  to  the  de- 
scent, at  the  instant  of  their  nreaking,  of 
a  large  body  of  water  sufficient  to  rank  a 
ship;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  for  the  water  descends  only  in  the 
farm  of  heavy  rain.  It  is  true,  that  small 
vessels  incur  a  risk  of  being  overset  if 
they  cany  much  sail;  because  sudden 
gusis  of  wind,  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  are  very  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  water-spouts. 

Whisxet  ;  signifying  originally  uwrfer, 
but  applied,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  high- 
lands and  islands  of  Scotland,  to  strong 
waters,  or  distilled  liquors.  From  these 
countries,  the  name  has  now  spread  into 
many  others.  In  the  U.  States^  whiskey 
is  distilled  in  laige  quantities,  generally 
from  wheat,  rye  or  maize.  Potsheen  is 
a  kind  of  whiskey  which  the  Irish  distil 
illegally  in  their  hovels.  Mountain  dew 
(q.  v.)  n  a  kind  of  Scotch  whiskey.  Us- 
qnebaudi  (q.  v.)  is  etymologically  related 
to  whi«ey. 

Whist.  The  laws  of  this  game,  as 
taken  from  Hoyle,  are  as  follows  :^C^ 
DtaHng.  1.  If  a  card  is  turned  up  in 
deaimg,  the  adverse  party  may  call  a  new 
deal,  n  they  think  proper ;  but  if  either 
of  them  have  been  the  cause  of  turning 
op  such  card,  then  the  dealer  has  the  op- 
tion. 2.  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  deal, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  deal,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  last  deal.  3.  ItistheduQr 
of  every  person  who  plays,  to  see  that  he 
has  thirteen  cards.  Ii  any  one  happens  to 
have  only  twelve,  and  does  not  find  it  out 
tin  several  tricks  are  played,  and  the  rest 
hare  their  right  number,  the  deal  stands 
good,  and  the  person  who  played  with  the 
twelve  cuds  is  to  be  punished  far  each  re- 
voke, provided  he  has  made  any.  But  if 
soy  or  the  rest  of  the  players  should  hap- 
pen to  have  fourteen  cards,  in  that  case  the 
deal  is  lost  4  The  dealer  should  leave 
bis  trump  card  upon  the  table  till  it  is  his 
ton  to  play ;  and  after  he  has  mixed  it 
witD  Us  other  cards,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
demand  what  card  was  turned  up,  but 
may  ask  what  is  trumps.  Inconsequence 
of  this  law,  the  dealer  cannot  name  a 
Wtm§  caid,  which  otbeomse  he  might 


have  done.  5.  None  of  the  pSIayen  may 
take  up  or  look  at  their  cards  while  they 
are  dealii^  out  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  dealer,  if  he  should  happen  to  miss 
deal,  has  a  right  to  deal  acam,  unless  it 
arises  from  his  partner's  mult ;  and  if  a 
card  is  turned  up  in  dealing,  no  new  deal 
can  be  called,  unless  the  partner  was  the 
cause  of  it  6.  If  any  person  deals,  and, 
instead  of  turning  up  the  truqip,  he 
puts  the  trump  card  upon  the  rest  of 
hn  cards,  with  the  face  downward  he 
loses  his  deal.— -Of  Playing  out  of  Turn. 
7.  If  any  person  plays  out  of  his  torn,  it 
is  in  the  option  or  either  of  his  adversa- 
ries to  call  the  card  so  played,  at  any  time 
in  that  deal,  provided  it  does  not  make 
him  revoke ;  or  either  of  the  adversaries 
may  require  of  the  person  who  ought  to 
have  leq,  the  suit  the  said  adversary  may 
choose.  8.  If  a  person  supposes  he  has 
won  th^  trick, 'and  leads  again  before  his 
partner  has  played,  the  adversary  may 
obliffB  his  partner  to  win  it  if  he  can. 
9.  If  a  person  leads,  and  his  partner 
plays  before  bis  turn,  thd  adversary's 
partner  may  do  the  same.  10.  If  the  aee 
or  any  other  card  of  a  suit  is  led,  and  the 
last  player  should  happen  to  play  out  of 
his  turn,  whether  his  partner  has  any  of 
the  suit  led  or  not,  he  is  neither  entided 
to  trump  it,  nor  to  win  the  trick,  provided 
you  do  not  make  him  revoke.^ — Of  Re- 
voking. 11.  If  a  revoke  happens  to  bo 
made,  the  adversary  may  add  three  to 
Uieir  score,  or  take  three  tricks  from  the 
revdcing  party,  or  take  down  three  from 
their  score;  and  if  up,  notwithstanding 
the  penalty,  they  must  remain  at  nine : 
the  revoke  takes  place  of  any  other  score 
of  the  game.  12.  If  any  person  revokes, 
and  discovers  it  before  the  cards  are 
turned,  the  adversary  may  call  the  highest 
or  lowest  of  the  suit  led,  or  call  the  card 
then  played,  at  any  time  when  it  does  not 
cause  a  revoke.  13.  No  revoke  can  be 
claimed  till  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted, 
or  the  party  who  revoked,  or  his  partner, 
have  played  again.  14.  If  a  revoke  is 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  adverse  party 
are  not  to  mix  their  cards  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  revoke.  15.  No  person  can  claim 
a  revoke  afler  the  cards  are  cut  for  a  new 
deal.— Of  caUing  Honors.  16.  If  any 
person  calls,  except  at  the  point  of  eiffht, 
the  adversary  m^  call  a  new  deal  if  tney 
think  proper.  17.  After  the  trump  card 
is  turned  up,  no  person  must  remind  his 
partner  to  call,  on  penalty  of  losing  one 
point  18.  No  honors  in  the  preoedinc 
deal  can  be  set  up,  after  die  trump  caia 
is  turned  up^  unless  they  were  beftm 
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claimed.  19.  If  any  person  crils  at  eighty 
and  his  parmer  answers,  and  the  adverse 
party  have  both  thrown  down  their  cards, 
and  it  appears  they  have  not  the  honors, 
they  may  either  stand  the  deal  or  have  a 
new  one.  20.  If  any  person  answers 
without  having  an  honor,  the  adversary 
may  consult,  and  stand  the  deal  or  not 
21.  If  uny  person  calls  at  eight,  after  he 
has  played,  it  is  in  the  option  of  the  ad- 
verse party  to  call  a  new  deal. — Ofstp- 
israting  and  showing  (fte  Cards.  22.  If 
any  person  separates  a  card  from  the  rest, 
the  adverse  party  may  call  it,  provided  he 
names  it  and  proves  the  separation ;  but 
if  he  calls  a  wrong  card,  he  or  his  partner 
are  liable  for  once  to  have  the  hichest  or 
lowest  card  called  in  any  suit  led  during 
that  deal.  23.  If  any  person,  supposing 
the  game  lost,  throws  his  cards  qpon  the 
table,  with  their  faces  upwards,  he  may 
not  take  them  up  again,  and  the  adverse 
party  may  call  any  of  the  cards  when 
thev  think  proper,  provided  th^  did  not 
make  the  party  revoke.  24.  If  an;|^  per- 
son is  sure  of  winning  every  trick  in  his 
hand,  he  may  show  his  caras ;  but  he  is 
then  liable  to  have  them  cidled. — Of 
enduing  to  play  to  a  TMck,  25.  If  any 
person  omits  playing  to  a  trick,  and  it  ap- 
pears he  has  one  card  more  than  the  rest. 
It  is  in  the  option  of  the  adversary  to 
have  a  new  deal. — RespeeHne  who  played 
a  particular  Card.  2ou  Eacn  person,  in 
playing,  ought  to  lay  his  card  before  Jbim ; 
and  if  either  of  the  adversaries  mix  their 
cards  with  his,  his  partner  may  demand 
each  person  to  lay  his  card  before  him, 
but  not  to  inquire  who  played  any  partic- 
ular card. 

Whiston,  William,  an  English  divine 
and  mathematician^  bom  in  1667,  stud- 
ied at  Clare  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
applied  himself  particular^  to  mathe- 
nioticfl^  and  displayed  his  predominant 
disposition  by  composing  reugiotis  medi- 
tations. Having  taken  his  first  degree  in 
1690,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  became  an  academical  tutor. 
Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  doctor  Moore,  bishop  of 
Norwich.  |n  1696,  he  published  a  The- 
ory of  the  Earth,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  In  1700,  he  was 
appointed  deputjr  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  by  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, who,  three  years  after,  resigned  the 
professonhip  in  his  favor.  In  1706,  he 
published  an  Essay  on  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John ;  and  the  next  year,  he  became 
Boylean  lecturer;  and  his  sermons  on 
that  o«canoDy  on  the  Accomplishment  of 


Scripture  Prophecies,  were  printed  in 
1706  (8vo.).  He  had  now  conceived 
doubts  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  and,  having  at  length  adopted 
Arian  opinions^  he  vnis  expelfed  from  the 
university  in  1710,  and,  the  following 
year,  was  deprived. of  his  professonhipu 
He  then  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and 
cave  lecttires  on  astronomy ;  but  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Primitive  Christianity  re- 
vived, in  1712  (5  volfl.,  8vo.),  subjected 
hin)  to  the  notice  of  the  convocation,  and 
he  was  prosecuted  as  a  heretic,  though 
the  proceedings  were  ultimately  termi- 
nated by  an  act  of  grace  in  1715.  Being 
refused  admission  to  the  sacrament  at  his 
parish  church,  he  opened  his  own  house 
for  public  worship,  using  a  liturgy  of  his 
own  compoffltion ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  became  a  Baptist  In  1719, 
he  published  a  letter  On  tne  Eteniity  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  his  Holy  Spirit, 
which  prevented  him  from  being  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  ^ere  he 
was  proposed  as  a  candidate  in  1790L 
He  subee^uendy  distinguished  himself  by 
an  abortive  attempt  to  discover  the  longi- 
tude, and  by  his  professed  opinions  rem- 
tive  to  an  approaching  millennium,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  jfews.  Among  his 
latest  labors  were  his  Memoirs  of  My  own 
Lifo  (1749--50,  3  vols.,  8vo.).  He  died 
in  London  in  1752.  Besides  numerous 
original  productions,  he  published  a  trans- 
lation or  the  worics  of  Josephus,  with 
notes,  dissertations,  &c. 

Whitaker,  John,  an  Enriish  divine 
and  antiquary,  born  at  Manchester  about 
1735,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  follow  of  Corpus  Christi  ooll^je. 
He  began  to  distinffuish  himself  as  an 
inquirer  into  Enjzlish  Imtiquities,  the 
publication,  in  1771,  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Manchester,  including 
disquisitions  relative  to  the  state  of  Brit- 
ain under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
The  same  year  appeared  his  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons  asserted ;  and  this 
vnui  followed,  in  1775,  by  the  second 
volume  of  bis  former  wont,  relating  to 
the  Saxon  period  of  l^nglish  his^r. 
Havinff  taken  orders,  he  obteined,  in  1778; 
the  coueffe  living  of  Ruan  Ls^home,  in 
C!ornwalL  He  published,  in  1783,  a  couna 
of  sermons  op  death,  judgment,  heaven 
and  hell ;  and,  in  1787,  appeared  his  Ma- 
ry Queen  of  Scots  vindicated  (3  vok., 
8vo.]^  which  exhibits  much  research  and 
zeal  for  the  memory  of  Mary.*  Amon^ 
the  later  productions  of  his  pen  were 
The  Course  of  Hannibal  over  die  Alps 
ascertained  (2  vols.,  8vo.)$  The  Origin 
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of  Arianism  disdoaed;  The  Ancient 
Gathednl  of  Cornwall  biatorically  sur- 
▼eyed  (2  vols.,  4to.)  f  and  Gibbon's  His- 
toiy  reviewed  (1791,  8vo.).  He  waa  a 
contributor  to  the  Englisfa  and  Anti-Jaco- 
bin Reviews,  and  the  British  Critic.  His 
death  took  place  in  October,  1808. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  for  several  years 
a  leading  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  the  son  of  an  eminent  brewer 
of  the  same  name,  to  whose  extensive 
business  he  succeeded.  He  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1758,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  wss  removed  to  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge ;  after  which 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coxe.  Soon  aner  his  return, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  sir  Charies 
(afterwards  earl]  Grey,  and,  in  17^,  was 
letumed  to  the  house  of  commons  for  the 
borough  of  Steyning;  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  he  represented  the  town 
of  Bedford,  in  which  borouffh  and  county 
he  possessed  a  large  lanaed  property. 
He  immediately  became  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  headed  by  Mr.  Fox, 
but  distinguished  himself  by  acting,  on 
.  many  occasions,  BtneeMj  to  his  own 
views,  independenuy  of  his  party.  For 
many  vears,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  shrewd  and  vigorous  opponents  of 
tbe  Pitt  administration,  and  of  the  war 
crowing  out  of  *  the  French  revolution. 
He  was  also  the  conductor  of  the  im- 
I^hment  against  lord  Melville,  which, 
although  terminating  in  acquittal,  threw  a 
shade  over  the  close  of  that  statesman's  life, 
and  proved  a  source  of  extreme  concern  to 
the  premier.  Of  the  political  opinions  of 
Mr.  Whitil>read,  those  who  study  -the  his- 
tory of  the  period  in  which  he  acted  a 
venr  conspicuous  part  in  parliament,  will 
judge  by  their  own ;  but  few  will  be  dis- 
posal to  deny  him  the  praise  of  being, 
ibr  many  years,  a  most  able,  useful  and 
active  senator.  The  close  of  his  life  was 
melancholy:  an  over-anxious  attention  to 
businesB  in  general,  but,  more  especially, 
to  the  intricate  concerns  of  Drury  lane 
theatre,  produced  a  temporary  aberration 
of  intellect,  during  which,  he  suddenly 
terminated  his  own  life,  in  1815. 

Whitby  ;  a  seaport  of  England,  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yoricshire,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk,  on  the  German  sea ; 
46  miles  north-east  of  York,  243  north 
of  London ;  Ion.  l"*  55"  W. ;  lat.  54<' 
W  N.  ;  population,  in  1821,  10,275;  in 
1831, 11,720.  The  Esk  forms  die  haibor, 
and  divides  the  tovm  into  two  neariv  equal 
parts,  connected  by  a  draw-bridge,  so 
eonstructed  as  to  admit  ships  of  5w>  tons 
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to  pass.  By  the  reform  act  of  1832,  it 
was  constituted  a  borough,  returning  one 
member  to  parliament.  Whitby  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  coali^  and  also  exports 
various  articles  of  provision,  tallow,  &c. ; 
and  the  alum  works  in  the  neiffhborhood 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here  extensively. 
The  immense  mountain  of  alum  rock,  and 
the  woiks  for  preparing  alum,  are  inter- 
esting objects. 

Whitbt,  Daniel,  a  learned  divine,  bom 
in  1638,  and  died  in  1726,  was  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  Oxford.  Having  distin- 
guished hiniself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking 
the  Catholic  writers,  he  was  rewarded  by 
bishop  Ward  with  a  prebend  in  Salisbury 
cathedral.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
but  soon  after  incurred  censure  for  a  trea- 
tise entitled  the  Protestant  Reconciler. 
He  continued  his  literary  labors,  and  pro- 
duced a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  folio);  and  a 
treatise  on  the  **  Five  Points"  controverted 
between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
f8vo.,  1710).  nTowards  the  close  of  his 
lifo,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 
his  literary  opinions :  he  became  an  Arian, 
and  had  a  dispute  on  the  subject  with 
doctor  Waterland.  He  left  a  book  called 
the  Last  Thoughts  of  Doctof  Whitby.  . 

White.   (See  Colors.) 

White,  Henry  Kirke ;  a  youthftil  poet 
of  distinguished  abilinr,  who  was  bom  at 
Nottingham,  March  21,  1785.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was  intended  for 
the  same  occupation ;  but  the  delicacy  of 
his  constitution  occasioned  his  destination 
to  be  changed  for  the  more  sedentaiy  em- 
ployment of  a  stocking-weaver.  From 
his  infimcy,  he  manifested  an  extraordi- 
nary love  of  learning,  and,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  produced  specimens  of  poetry 
worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  now  re- 
moved from  the  stocking-loom  to  be 

E laced  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  devoted 
is  spare  time  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Increase  of  knowledge  inspired 
him  with  the  desire  to  obtain  more  favor- 
able opportunities  for  improving  his  tal- 
ents; and  the  advantage  of  a  university 
education,  with  the  prospect  of  entering 
the  church,  became  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition.  At  length,  through  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Wiil^rforce,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  reverend  Charles  Simeon,  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  There  he  i4>plied  him- 
self to  his  studies  with  such  unremitting 
labor,  that  his  health  became  derangeo, 
and  he  died  Oct.  19, 1806^  deeply  lament- 
edf  both  on  account  of  his  vutues  and  his 
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talents.  He  published,  in  1803,  a  poem 
called  Clifton  Grove ;  and,  after  his  death, 
his  Remains,  consisting  of  poems,  letters 
and  fragments,  were  edited  by  Robert 
Southey  (2  vols.,  8vo.). 

White  Amrs.   (See  TerndUi.) 

White  Bear.  (See  Bear.) 

White  Horse  Vale  ;  a  vale  in  Eng- 
land, in  Berkshire,  so  called  from  the  fig- 
ure of  a  horse  in  a  galloping  posture,  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  chalky  hill,  as  is  supposed 
in  memory  of  a  great  victory  gained  by 
Alfred  over  the  Danes  in  the  year  871. 
The  vUlagerB  in  the  neighborhood  have  a 
custom,  from  time  immemorial,  of  assem- 
bling about  midsummer  for  what  they 
term  ''scouring  the  horse,"  when  they 
remove  every  weed  or  obstacle  that  may 
have  obstructed  his  figure,  and  retire  to 
spend  the  evening  in  .various  rural 
sports. 

White  Leau.  (See  Cenite.) 

White  Mountains  ;  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  U.  States  east  of  the  MiasisBip- 
pi,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  Coos,  and  extending  about 
twenty  miles  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, being  the  most  elevated  sununits  of 
a  long  range  that  extends  much  fiurther  in 
a  south-west  direction.  Their  base  is 
eight  or  ten  miles  broad.  They  are  about 
twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Lancaster, 
seventv  north  of  Concord,  eighty-two 
north-by-west  from  Portsmouth ;  lat  44^ 
ly  N. ;  Ion.  71°  W  W.  They  are  cover- 
ed  with  ice  and  snow  nine  or  ten  months 
in  the  ^ear;  and,  although  more  than 
sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  are  distinctly  seen  for  a 
considerable  distance  at  sea.  The  high- 
est peak  is  called  mount  Washington. 
The  next,  south  of  this,  is  Monroe ;  the 
next,  fiirther  south,  is  Franklin ;  and 
Pleasant  is  the  third  in  that  direction. 
The  first  north  of  Washington  is  Jeflfer- 
•on;  the  second  is  Adams;  the  eastern 
part  is  Madison.  These  are  the  names 
commonly  given  to  the  principal  peaks. 
Their  elevation  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  speculation.  It  was  formerlv  sup- 
posed to  be  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet; 
out  the  barometrical  measurements  of 
captain  Partridge,  and  those  of  Bracket^ 
and  Weeks,  by  means  of  a  spirit  level,  so 
nearly  agree,  that  we  have  no  lonser  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  their  height  was 
greatlj  overrated.  The  measurements  of 
captain  Partridge  are  here  ffiven,  and  the 
mountains  are  arranged  nom  north  to 
aoutii 


Mount  Adams,   5328  ieec 

Jefferson,   5058  » 

"    Washington,  6334  « 

Monroe,   4982  « 

«    Franklin,  4711  « 

"    Pleasant,   4356  « 

Madison  (the  eastern 

peak),   4866  ^ 

The  base  of  the  mountains,  1770 

The  elevations  here  given  are  estimated 
from  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Subsequent 
measurements  made  by  captain  Partridige 
do  not  perfecdy  acree  with  these.  These 
mountains  are  decidedly  of  primitiTe 
formation.  The  three  highest  peaks  are 
composed  entireljr  of  fra^aoents  of  roclDB, 
heaped  together  m  confusion,  but  pretty 
firtnl^  fixed  in  their  8ituation&  They 
consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  and  are  ex- 
cessively rough,  fifom  the  mat  siae  of  tbe 
ciystala.  There  is  considerable  mica  m 
most  of  them,  and  in  some  it  is  v«y 
abundant  The  granite  contains  emenlde, 
tourmaline  and  garnets.  Crystals  of 
yuaitz,  pyrites,  jasper,  norphyiy,  magnetic 
iron  ore,  and  several  other  fossils,  are 
found  in  veir  small  quantities.  No  indi- 
cations of  volcanoes  nave  been  discovered. 
In  sublimity  of  sceneiy,  these  mountains 
fiur  excel  anv  others  m  New  England; 
and  it  has  become  fashionable  to  viait 
them  during  the  virannest  months.  Some 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  New  Elngiend 
originate  in  these  mountains.  The  Saoo 
flows  from  their  eastern  side ;  the  brancliee 
of  the  Ameriscoggin  from  the  north;  the 
Amonooeuck,  from  the  west,  flows  into 
the  Connecticut;  and  the  Pemigewaeaet 
flows  from  the  south,  and  is  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Merrimack.  TVees  are 
found  on  the  sides  of  these  mountsins; 
but,  as  the  traveller  ascends,  he  sees  the 
vegBtation  become  small  and  meam,  and 
it  ceases  before  he  reaches  the  niffbeet 
summits.— The  MUh  ofiht  WkiU  Mamt9»^ 
tama  is  a  very  narrow  defile,  extending 
two  miles  in  length,  between  two  huge 
cli&  The  entrance  of  the  chaon  is  fMvn- 
ed  by  two  rocks  standing  perpendicular 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  from 
each  other,  one  twenty-two,  and  the  other 
twelve  feet  high.  The  mountain,  other- 
wise a  contmued  range,  is  here  ck»¥eii 
asunder,  opening  a  passa^  for  the  watan 
of  Saco  river.  The  gw  is  so  narrow  that 
space  has  with  difficulty  been  obtained 
for  the  road  fiom  Lancaster  to  Portland. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  eamuica  of 
the  Notch  is  seen  a  most  beautiful  cascade 
issuing  from  a  nM>untain  on  the  r^ffa^ 
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•bout  800  feet  above  tbe  valley.  Thia  is 
called,  bvDwigbt,tbe  Silver  cascade.  An-^ 
other,  called  the  Flume,  falls  from  a  height 
of  about  250  feet,  over  three  precipices, 
fiom  the  first  two  in  a  single  sheet,  and 
fiom  the  third  in  three  streams,  which 
unite  in  a  basin  at  the  bottom.  Good  de- 
scriptions of  the  White  mountains  are  con- 
tained in  Dwight's  JVmda;  Ntw  Eng- 
Umd  Journal  ;  and  JV.  H.  ISsL  CblL  fir 
188a 

White  Plains  ;  a  post-township,  and 
half  shire  town,  of  Westchester  counrjr, 
New  Yoric,  thir^  miles  'from  the  city,  six 
east  of  the  Hudson,  and  fourteen  south  of 
Bedford.  This  place  was  rendered  mem- 
oreble  by  a  battle  fought  here,  Oct  2B, 
1776s  between  the  American  and  BritiiAi 
troope^  and  by  many  other  important  in- 
cidents of  that  pariod. 

White  Reiit.  (See  Quit  Rent.) 

Whits  River,  in  Arkansas,  has  its 
source  in  the  Black  mountains,  whi<5h 
divide  its  waters  from  diose  of  the  Arkan- 
ma.  The  western  branches  rise,  and  run 
a  long  distance,  in  Missouri.  It  receives 
many  large  tributaries,  and  traverses  much 
valuable  territory.  Its  waters  are  remark- 
ably pure  and  transparent  Where  it 
flows  into  the  Miasissippi,  it  is  300  yards 
wide.  It  is  supposed  to  be  navigable  for 
boats  1200  miles;  but  this  is  only  500 
miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  country  on  its 
banks  has  been  sufficiently  explored  to 
prove  that  it  affi>rds  every  inducement  to 
settlers ;  but  no  extensive  settlements  have 
jet  been  made.  About  seven  miles  from 
Its  mouth,  it  gives  oflf  a  bayou  as  broad  as 
itself  that  runs  at  right  angles  with  it,  and 
flows  through  a  deep,  inundated  forest, 
and  unites  with  the  Arkansas.  It  strikes 
that  river  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  not  navigable  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer; but,  at  other  times,  boats  which 
descend  the  Miasissippi  with  the  intention 

through  the  White  rhrar* and  tLs^bayou. 
The  Arkansas  does  not  receive  this  trib- 
ute constantly  from  the  White :  the  bayou 
runs  either  way,  accordinff  to  the  level  of 
the  water  at  its  two  enoB,  The  White 
river  will  probably  furnish  water-power 
for  immense  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  a  period  not  far  distant 

White  Sea  ;  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  between  the  peninsula  of  Canin 
and  the  coast  of  Lapland.  It  penetrates 
into  the  Russian  territory,  to*  the  depth  of 
between  300  and  400  miles.  Its  shape 
is  long  and  narrow;  its  greatest  extent 
from  west  to  east  It  extends  from  ion. 
32°  to  46°  E.,  and  from  lat  63°  45^  to  eS*' 


25^  N.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  being 
frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.*  It  is  navi- 
gable only  firom  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
end  of  September.  The  shores  are  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  and  small  islands ;  and 
about  thirty  riven,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Northern  Dwina,  the  Onega, 
and  the  Mezene,  empty  themsdves  into 
the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  latter  forms 
a  bay,  on  which  is  situated  the  town 
of  Mezene.  The  Dwina  enters  the  sea  by 
two  mouths,  which  are  separated  1^  an 
island.  Upon  its  banks  lies  Archangel 
(^.  v.),  founded  in  1584,  and  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  this  region.  Among  tbe 
islands  of  the  White  sea,  the  largest  is  the 
Solovetskoi  or  Solofl^i  irie,  in  me  bay  of 
Onega.  Two  canals,  uniting  the  Dwina 
with  the  Wolga  and  the  Dnieper,  connect 
the  White  sea  with  the  Caspian  and 
Black  seas. 

White  Swelling,  or  IIvnARTHRus 
[from  hiopf  water,  and  Apepov,  a  joint).  Sys- 
tematic writers  have  generally  distinguish- 
ed this  terrible  disease  into  two  kinds, 
namely,  rheumatic  and  scrofulous.  The 
last  species  of  the  disease  they  also  dis- 
tinguish into  such  tumors  as  primarily 
affect  the  bones,  and  then. the  ligaments 
and  soft  parts;  and  into  other  cases^  in 
which  the  lieaments  and  soft  parts  be- 
come diseased  beibre  there  is  any  morbid 
aflfection  of  the  bones.  The  knee,  ankle, 
wrist  and  elbow  are  the  joints  most  sub- 
ject to  white  sweliings.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first ; 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
pain  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  pain  continues  without  in- 
terruption ;  sometimes  there  are  intermis- 
sions; and,  in  other  mstances,  the  pain 
recurs  at  regular  times,  so  as  to  have  been 
called,  by  some  writers,  periodical.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is  very 
inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no  visible 
enlar||;ement  whatever.  In  the  little  de- 
pressions naturally  situated  ou  each  side 
of  the  patella,  a  fulness  first  shows  itself^ 
and  gradually  spreads  all  over  tlie  aflfected 
joint  The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  his  txxly  on  the  disordered  joint, 
ui  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of 
pain  thus  created,  gets  into  the  habit  of 
onlv  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes ; 
and  the  knee,  being  generally  kept  a  little 
bent,  in  this  manner,  soon  loses  the  ca- 
pacity of  becoming  extended  agiun.  When 
white  swellings  have  lasted  a  while,  the 
knee  is  almost  always  found  in  a  per- 
manent state  of  flexion.   In  scrofulous 
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cases  of  this  kind,  pain  constandy  pre- 
cedes any  appearance  of  swelling ;  but  the 
interval  between  the  two  symptoms  differs 
very  much  in  different  subjects.  The 
morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  ac- 
quired a  vast  ma^pitude.  Still  the  integ- 
ufnents  retain  their  natural  color,  and  re- 
main unaffected.  The  enlargement  of  the 
articulation,  however,  always  seems  great- 
er than  it  really  ,  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
emaciation  of  the  limb  both  above  and 
below  the  disease.  As  the  distemper  of 
the  articulation  advances,  collections  of 
matter  form  about  the  part,  and  at  length 
burst.  The  ulcerated  openings  some- 
times heal  up;  but  such  abscesses  are 
generally  followed  by  other  collections, 
which  piu^ue  the  same  course.  In  some 
cases,  these  abscesses  form  a  few  months 
afler  the  first  affection  of  the  joint:  on 
other  occasions,  several  years  elapse,  and 
no  suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. The  patient's  health  becomes 
gradually  impaired:  he  loses  his  ap- 
petite and  natural  rest  and  sleep:  his 
pulse  is  small  and  frequent ;  and  obstinate 
debilitating  diarrticsa,  and  profuse  noctur- 
nal sweats,  ensue. — ^Rheumatic  white 
swellings  are  very  distinct  diseases  from 
the  scrofulous  distemper  of  large  joints. 
In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to  occur 
without  beinff  attended  with  swelling. 
Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  are  always  preceded  by  a  pain, 
which  is  particularly  confined  to  one  point 
of  the  articulation.  In  rheumatic  cases, 
the  pain  is  more  eeneral,  and  diffused  over 
the  whole  joint  External  irritation,  either 
by  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  by  the 
application  of  violence,  is  often  concerned 
in  bringing  on  the  disease  ;  but  very  fre- 
(^uendy  no  cause  of  this  kind  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  complaint  As  for  scrof- 
ulous white  swellings,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution,  term- 
ed a  scrofulous  or  strumous  habit  In 
this  sort  of  temperament,  every  cause  ca- 
pable of  exciting  inflammation,  or  any 
morbid  and  irritwie  state  of  a  large  joint, 
may  bring  on  such  disorder  as  may,  end 
in  this  disease. 
White  Thorn.  (See  Hawthorn,) 
White  Ware  is  made  of  pipe-clay, 
which  contains  so  htde  of  oxide  of  iron, 
that  it  does  not  turn  red  in  burning.  In 
Wedgwood's  manu&ctory,  the  clay  is 
prepared  by  bringing  it  to  a  state  of  mi- 
nute division  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
This  machinery  consists  of  a  series  of  iron 
blades,  or  knives,  fixed  to  an  upriffht  axis, 
and  noade  to  revolve  in  a  cylinder,  and 


intersecting  or  passing  between  another 
set  of  blades,  which  are  fixed  to  the  cyl- 
inder. The  clay  is  thus  minutely  divided, 
and,  when  sufficiently  fine,  is  transferred 
to  a  vat  It  is  here  agitated  vrith  water 
until  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  a  pulp, 
so  thin  that  the  coarser  or  stony  particles 
subside  to  the  bottom  after  a  litde  rest, 
while  the  finer  clay  remains  in  suspen- 
sion. This  last  is  poured  off  and  suTOred 
to  subside ;  afler  which  it  is  passed 
through  sieves  of  different  fineness,  and 
becomes  sufificiently  attenuated  for  use. 
To  this  clay  is  added  a  certain  quanti^ 
of  flint,  reduced  to  powder  by  heating  it 
red-hot,  and  throwing  it  into  cold  water 
to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  its  parts.  After- 
wards, it  is  pounded  by  machinery,  ground 
in  a  mill,  sifted,  and  washed  precisely  as 
the  chiy  is  treated,  and  made  into  a  similar 
pulp.  In  this  state,  the  two  ingredients 
are  intimately  mixed  together.  The  ad- 
dition of  flint  lessens  the  shrinking  of  the 
clay  in  the  fire,  and  thus  renders  it  less 
liable  to  warp  and  crack  in  the  burning. 
At  the  same  time,  by  its  partial  fusion,  it 
communicates  to  the  ware  that  beautiful 
translucency  which  is  so  much  admired 
in  porcelain,  and  of  which  the  simfde 
cUy  wares  are  destitute.  (See  Pottery, 
and  Porcelain,)  The  fine  pulp  of  flint 
and  clay  being  intimately  mixed,  is  then 
exposed  to  evaporation  by  a  gende  beat, 
until  the  superfluous  water  is  dissipated, 
and  the  mass  reduced  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency to  worit.  To  produce  a  uniform- 
ity in  the  thickness  of^  the  material,  it  is 
taken  out  in  successive  pieces,  which  are 
repeatedly  divided,  struck,  and  pressed 
together,  till  every  part  becomes  blended 
vrith  the  rest — See  Bigelow's  Tkchndofn 
(2d  ed.,  Boston,  1832). 

Whitepield,  George,  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  was  bom  at  Glou- 
cester, where  his  parents  kept  the  Bell 
inn,  Dec.  16, 1714.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  seven  children ;  and  his  father  dying 
in  his  infancy,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  upon  his  mother^  He  was  sent 
to«  ^mmar  school  at  Gloucester,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  ready  mem- 
ory and  good  elocution.  Being  destined 
to  assist  his  mother  in  the  business  of  the 
inn,  he  was  taken  early  from  school,  and 
for  some  time  officiated  in  a  blue  apron 
as  drawer.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  how- 
ever, lie  embraced  an  ofi^r  of  beinff  en- 
tered as  servitor  at  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted 
-with  the  Wesleys,  and  joined  the  smaU 
society  which  procured' them  the  name 
of  Methodists.     (See  Mdhodisis^  and 
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XFeflm.)   Here,  in  addition  to  religious 
praaching,  reading,  and  visits  to  gaols 
and  to  the  poor,  he  describes  himself  as 
lying  whole  days,  and  even  weeks,  on  the 
proimd  in  prayer,  choosing  the  worst  sort 
of  food,  and  dressing  in  a  patched  gown 
and  dirty  shoes,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  hu- 
mility.  Hearing  of  his  devotional  ten- 
deneies^  doctor  Benson,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, made  him  an  offer  of  ordination, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  which  he 
accepted:  and  he  was  ordained  a  deacon 
in  1736.   Such  was  his  strain  of  preach- 
ing, that,  at  his  first  sermon  at  Gloucester, 
a  complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that 
be  had  driven  fiAeen  people  mad;  on 
which  the  prelate  observed  that  he  hoped 
the  madness  would  not  be  forgotten  be- 
fore the  next  Sunday.   The  week  fbUow- 
ing,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
gndoated  B.      and  soon  after  was  in- 
vited to  London,  to  officiate  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Tower.    He  preached,  also,  at 
▼arious  other  places,  and  for  some  time 
euppfied  a  curacy  at  Dummer,  in  Hamp- 
shire.   The  account  sent  him  by  the 
Wesleys  of  their  progress  in  Georgia, 
at  length  ex<»ted  in  him  a  desn^  to  assist 
in  their  pious  labors ;  and,  embarking  at 
the  close  of  1737,  he  arrived  at  Savaimah 
in  the  following  May,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  conliality,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence.   Observing  the 
depknrable  want  of  education  in  the  col- 
ony, he  projected  an  orphan-house,  for 
which  he  determined  to  raise  contribu- 
tions in  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  17B9.   Although  discoun- 
tenanced by  many  of  the  clergy,  bishop 
Benson  did  not  scruple  to  confer  on  him 
priest's  orders ;  and,  on  repairing  to  Lon- 
don, the  churches  in  which  he  preached 
were  incapable  of  holding  the  crowds 
who  assembled  to  hear  him.   He  now 
adopted  the  design  of  preachmg  in  the 
open  air,  which  he  seems  first  to  have 
IHactised  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 
tmong  the  colliers.    His  ardent  and  em- 
phatic mode  of  address  attracted  several 
thousands  of  these  people  as  auditors,  on 
whom  his  discourses  produced  a  surpris- 
ing effect,  and  whose  vicious  manners 
Mid  habits  he  visibly  improved.   He  af- 
terwards preached  in  tne  open  air  in 
Bristol,  and  in  Moorfields,  Kenninston, 
viA  other  places  in  the  noighboriiood  of 
I/>ndon,  to  vast  assemblages  of  people, 
who  came  firom  all  parts  to  hear  bun.  In 
Angust,  1739,  he  agadn  embarked  fbr 
America,  and  made  a  tour  through  seve- 
nl  of  the  provinces,  where  he  preached 
to  immense  audiences,  with  aneflect^hich 
14  • 
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is  portrayed,  in  a  verr  forcible  manner, 
in  tne  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. He  arrived  at  SavannsLh  m  January, 
1740,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-house,  and,  ai\er  making  another 
extensive  tour,  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  March  of  the 
following  year.  During  his  absence,  his 
cause  had  been  declinm at  home ;  and 
the  differences  between  him  and  Wesley, 
on^  the  doctrines  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion, deprived  him  of  many  followers. 
His  circumstances  were  also  embarrassed 
by  his  engagements  for  the  orphan-house ; 
but  his  zeal  and  intrepidity  gradually 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  produced 
the  two  tabernacles  in  Moorfields  and  in 
Tottenham-court-road.  After  visiting 
many  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  where  he  married  in  1744,  he 
again  returned  to  America,  and  remained 
there  nearly  four  years,  not  retuminj^  un- 
til July,  1748.  He  was  soon  after  mtro- 
duced  to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon, 
who  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains. «  A 
visit  to  Ireland,  and  two  more  voyages  to 
America,  followed,  and,  for  several  years, 
his  labors  were  unremitting.  At  length, 
on  his  seventh  voyage  to  America,  he  was 
carried  off  by  an  fUBthma,-at  Newburyport, 
in  New  England,  Sept  90, 1770,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  person 
of  Whitefield  was  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  his  features  good,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cast  in  />ne  of  his  eyes. 
He  possessed  a  high  degree  of  natural 
eloquence ;  but  his  learning  and  literary 
talents  were  mean,  and  he  was  a  writer 
only  for  his  own  followers.  His  works 
were  published  in  1771  (6  vols.,  8vo.). 

Whitehall  ;  a  street  in  Westminster 
(q.  v.),  containuig  several  public  offices? 
Among  tliese  are  the  Horse-Guards,  an 
edifice  so  called  in  consequence  of  being 
the  station  where  that  part  of  the  troops 
usually  do  duty;  here  is  the  office  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv: 
the  Treasury,  a  stone  building,  near  the 
Horse-Guards,  facing  the  parade ;  the 
treasury-board  is  held  in  tnis  building, 
that  part  of  the  Treasury  which  fronts 
Whitehall  is  a  portion  of  the  old  White- 
hall palace,  erected  by  cardinal  Wolsey , 
but  it  has  been  considerably  altered,  both 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  in  1816: 
the  admiralty  office,  a  large  pile,  buih 
on  the  site  of  WalHngford  house ;  the 
front  has  two  wings  and  a  portico^ 
supported  bv  four  large  stone  pillarB  of 
the  Ionic  order ;  besides  a  hall  and  other 
public  apartments,  here  are  spacious 
nouses  for  seven  commissioners  of  the 
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admiralty ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  sennaphore  telegraph,  by  means 
of  which  a  correspondence  is  maintained 
with  various  parts  of  the  coasL— On  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  was  a  palace  called 
WkUehaUy  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl 
of  Kent,  before  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1530,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  court,  but,  in  1607,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  except  the  banqueting- 
house,  added  by  James  I,  accordinff  to 
a  design  of  Inigo  Jones,  iu  1619.  This 
is  a  magnificent  structure  of  hewn  stone. 
The  building  chiefly  -consists  of  one 
room,  of  an  oblong  form,  forty  feet  high. 
The  ceiling,  representing  the  apotheosis 
of  James  I,  was  painted  by  Rubens,  and 
has  been  retouched  by  Cipriani.  It  is 
adorned  with  trophies  taken  fifom  the 
French  in  the  Spanish  campaign. 

Whitehall;  a  large  post-township 
of  New  York,  in  Washington  county,  at 
the  head  of  Champlain  canal,  and  at  the 
south  end  of  lake  Champlain,  twentyrfive 
miles  south  of  Ticonderoga,  seventy 
north  of  Albany.  It  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  Wood  creek,  at  its  entrance  into 
the  lake.  Population  in  1830,  2888.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is 
the  great  thoroughfare  between  New 
York  and  Montreal.  A  steam-boat  plies 
between  Whitehall  and  St  John's.  (See 
Canals.) 

Whitehaven  ;  a  seaport  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  situated  on  a  bay  of  3ie  Irish 
sea,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Carlisle,  308 
north-west  of  London ;  Ion.  3°  34'  W. ; 
lat  54<'  32"  N. ;  population  in  1821, 12,436 ; 
in  1831,  11,393.  It  has  a  good  artificial 
harbor,  with  six  piers ;  also  six  yards  for 
ship-building.  The  coal  mines  ifl  the 
vicinity  form  the  principal  source  of  the 
wealth  of  this  town.  By  the  reform  act 
of  1832,  Whitehaven  was  constituted  a 
borough,  returning  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Whitehead,  George,  an  eminent  early 
leader  among  the  Friends,  was  bom  at 
Semteyg,  in  Westmoreland,  about  1636, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  free 
school  of  Blencouwe,  in  Cumberland. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  for  some  time 
•  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth ;  but, 
as  early  as  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  jour- 
nal exhibits  him  travelling  in  various 
parts  of  Enffiand,  propagating  his  reli- 
ffious  principles.  He  endured,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
much  persecution,  was  imprisoned  many 
times,  and,  in  one  instance,  sentenced  to 
lie  whipped,  which  ignominy  he  calmly 
endured,  and  proceeded  to  preach  as  be- 


fore. After  the  revolution,  he  was  ser- 
viceable to  the  society  of  Friends  by  his 
active  services  during  the  time  the  tolera- 
tion bill  was  before  parliament,  and  in 
making  those  representations  which  led, 
in  civil  cases,  to  tne  admiasicMi  of  an  affir- 
mation in  lieu  of  an  oath,  as  well  as  to 
other  relief.  This  active,  able  and  deter- 
mined character  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
period,  dying,  in  great  respect  and  esteem, 
m  March,  1723,  at  the  af  e  of  eighty-six 
years.  Besides  various  publications,  cluefly 
controvensiat,  he  left  behind  him  some 
Memoirs  of  bis  Life,  which  were  printed 
in  1725,  in  1  voL,  8vo.   (See  QuoAert.) 

Whitehead,  Paul,  an  English  poet 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1710,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mercer  in  the  city.  In 
consequence  of  having  joined  Fleetwood, 
manager  of  Druiy  une  theatre,  in  a 
bond  for  £3000,  he  was  confined  several 
years  in  prison.  His  first  productions 
were  three  poems,  entided  the  Sttte 
Dunces  (1733),  Manners  (1738),  and 
Honor,  a  satire.  The  second  produced  a 
prosecution  of  his  Ibookseller,  Doddey. 
These  circumstances  drew  on  him  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  notice.  Having 
obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy-treas- 
urer to  the  exchequer,he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement  at  Twick- 
enham. He  died  in  1774.  Besides  the 
writings  already  enumerated,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  the  Gymnaaiad 
(printed  in  1774).  As  an  author,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  more  judgment 
than  genius ;  and  his  works,  though  popu- 
lar in  their  day  for  their  temporary  allu- 
sion, are  now  litde  read.  As  a  man,  his 
morals  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  a  member  of  the  club  at 
Medmenham  abbey,  the  sensual  orgies 
of  which  were  exposed,  in  revenge,  by 
Wilkes,  when  prosecuted  for  his  Essay 
on  Woman.  Whitehead,  however,  m 
the  decline  of  life,  acted  a  benevolent, 
hospitable  and  respectable  part  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Kearsley,  in  1777,  with  a  bio- 
graphical memoir. 

Whitehead,  William,  an  ingenious 
poet,  the  son  of  a  baker  of  Cambridge^ 
was  bom  in  1715.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  placed  at  Winchester  school, 
and  obtained  a  foundation  scholarship  at 
Clare  hall,  Qambridge,  whic^  led  to  a 
feUowship  in  1742.'  About  the  same  pe- 
riod, he  produced  two  of  his  earliest  and 
best  dramatic  pieces,  Creusa,  and  the  Ro- 
man Father.  Three  years  after,  he  viated 
Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  in  quality  of  a  travelling 
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tutor,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  ob- 
tained the  registrarship  to  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  He  was  nominated  poet  lau- 
reate, on  the  vacancy  occasioned  in  that 
post  by  the  death  of  Gibber.  His  death 
took  place  in  1785.  In  addition  to  the 
writings  ahready  spoken  of,  he  was  the 
author  of  the  School  for  Loven,  a  como- 
'   ''763);  Trip  to  Scotland,  a  farce 

E;  a  Charge  to  the  Poets,  a  satire ; 
y ;  the  Ckiet's  Beard ;  with  several 
other  miscellaneous  poems.  Mason  has 
written  his  life  (1788). 

Whitelock,  Bulstrode,  an  eminent 
statesman  and  lawyer,  the  son  of  sir 
James  Whttelock,  a  justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1605,  and 
received  his  education  at  Sl  John's  col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  soon  obtained  emi- 
nence as  a  lawyer,  and  was  consulted  by 
Hampden  when  under  prosecution  for 
refiismg  to  pay  ship-money.  In  1640,  he 
was  chosen  M.  P.  tor  Marlow,  in  the  long 
parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  Sel- 
<len  and  the  more  moderate  anti-roy  alisls ; 
but,  though  averse  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
depuQr-lieutenant  for  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckmghamshire.  and  took  the  command 
of  a  comnany  of  cavaliy,  raised  ibr  the 
service  or  parliament  In  January,  1642 
—3,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  the  kins  at  Oxford, 
aod,  in  1644,  again  interfered  to  promote 
t  pacification.  He  appeared  as  a  lay- 
member  of  the  Westminster  assembly 
for  settling  the  form  of  church  govern-, 
ment,  when  he  opposed  the  divine  right 
of  the  presbytery.  In  February,  1648---9, 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  was  subsequently  sent,  by 
Cromwell,  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  with  whom 
be  concluded  a  treaty.  Returning  home, 
be  became  a  conunissioner  of  the  great 
seal,  which  office  he  resigned,  on  the  reg- 
ulation and  limitation  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  was  then  appointed  a  com- 
miiBioner  of  the  treasury.  He  was  mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire,  in  Oliver's  third 
parliament,  and  was  called,  by  the  protec- 
tor, to  his  house  of  peers.  During  the  gov- 
ernment of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  acted 
as  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  great  seal, 
and  afterwards  opposed  the  designs  of 
penfend  Monk.  At  the  restoration,  he  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  Chilton,  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  passed  the  ki^Mrears  of  his  life, 
and  died  m  January,  167a  He  was  the 
nitfaor  of  Memorials  of  the  Enriish  Af- 
^ain,  from  the  Beginning  of  die  Reign  of 
Charies  I  to  the  Restoration  (1682,  folio, 


fui  improved  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1732);  Memorials  of  the  Endish  Af« 
fairs  fit>m  the  supposed  expedition  of 
Brute  to  this  Island,  to  the  End  of  the 
fteign  of  James  I  (1706,  folio);  Notes 
upon  the  King's  Writ  for  choosing  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  13  Car,  II,  being  Dis- 
quisitions on  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land (1766, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  a  Journal  of  the 
Swedish  Embassy,  in  1653  and  1654, 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
&c.  (1772, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  Whitelock'« 
Labors,  remembered  in  the  Annales  of 
his  Life,  written  for  the  Use  of  his  Chil- 
dren. 

Whitewooo.   (See  Tulip-Tree,) 

WHiTine  {gaduB  merUmgus)]  a  fish, 
belon§nng  to  Uie  cod  fiunily,  very  abun- 
dant along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe, 
but  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  vast  shoals, 
keeping  at  the  distance  of  firom  half  a 
mile  to  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
is  taken  by  the  line  in  great  numbers.  It 
is  considered  the  most  delicate  and  most 
wholesome  of  all  the  species  of  cod ;  but 
it  does  not  attain  a  large  size,  usually  not 
exceeding  a, foot  in  length.  It  resembles 
the  pollock  in  form,  and  belongs  to  the 
same  division  of  the  genus,  having  three 
dorsal  fins,  and  the  lower  lip  desutute  of 
a  beard.  The  head  and  back  are  pale 
brown ;  the  lateral  line  white  and  cro<^k- 
ed ;  the  belly  and  sides  silvery,  the  latter 
lonffitudinally  streaked  with  yellow. 

Whiting.  Chalk,  cleared  of  its  grosser 
impurities,  then  ground  m  a  miU,  and 
made  up  into  small  loaves,  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  wkUing, 

Whitlow,  in  surgery,  is  an  inflamma- 
tion affecting  one  or  more  of  the  bones 
of  the  fingers,  and  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  In  severe  cases,  the  dis- 
order extends  to  many  other  parts  besides 
the  fingers,  making  its  way  above  the 
wrist.  There  is  a  similar  disorder  which 
attacks  the  toes.  Whitlows  differ  very 
much  in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in 
their  depth  and  extent.  Surreal  writers 
usually  make  four  or  five  varieties.  The 
usual  exciting  causes  of  whitlows  are 
various  external  injuries,  as  pricks,  contu- 
sions, &c.  The  lod^ent  of  a  thorn  or 
splinter  in  the  part  is  another  frequent 
cause.  They  are  much  more  common 
in  young,  healthy  persons  than  in  others, 
and,  in  many  cases,  occur  without  our 
being  able  to  assign  any  particular  cause 
for  them. 

Whitney,  Eli,  a  celebrated  mechani- 
cian, and  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin, 
was  bom  at  Westborou^,  Worcester 
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county,  Maasftehusetts,  Dec.  8, 1765.  His 
fiither  was  a  respectable  fanner.  Very 
early  he  gave  striking  indications  of  the 
mechanical  genius  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. His  education  was  of  a  lim- 
ited character  until  he  had  reached  the 
aee  /of  nineteen,  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  entering  a  college.  Accordingly, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  prepared  himself,  partly  by 
means  of  the  profits  of  his  manual  labor, 
partly  by  teaching  a  village  school,  for  the 
fivshman  class  in  the  universitv  of  New 
Haven^  which  he  entered.  May,  1789. 
Soon  after  he  took  his  degree,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1792,  he  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  a  gentleman  of  Georgia,  to 
reside  in  his  family  as  a  private  teacher. 
But  on  his  arrival  in  that  state,  he  found 
that  another  teacher  had  been  employed, 
and  he  was  left  entirely  without  resources. 
Fortunately,  however,  abiong  the  passen- 
gers in  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  was 
Mrs.  Greene,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
general,  who  had  given  him  an  invitation 
to  spend  some  time  at  her  residence  at 
Mulberry  grove,  near  Savannah ;  and,  on 
learning  his  disappointment,  she  benevo- 
lently insiBted  upon  his  making  her  house 
his  home  until  ne  had  prepared  himself 
for  the  bar,  as  was  his  intention.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  her  family  before  a  com- 
plete turn  was  given  to  his  views.  A 
party  of  gentlemen,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Greene,  having  fallen  into  a  conversadon 
upon  the  state  of  agriculture  among  them, 
expressed  great  regret  that  ther^  was  no 
means  of  cleansing  the  green  seed  cot- 
ton, or  separating  it  from  its  seed,  remark- 
ing that  until  ingenuitv  could  devise  some 
machine  which  would  ^preatly  facilitate 
the  process  of  cleansinff,  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  raising  cotton  for  market.  ^  Gen- 
tlemen," said  MiB.  Greene,  apply  to  my 
young  friend  Mr.  Whimey :  he  can  make 
any  thing."  She  then  conducted  them 
into  a  neighboring  room,  where  she  show- 
ed them  a  numMr  of  specimens  of  his 
flenios.  The  gentlemen  were  next  intro- 
duced toWhimey  himself ;  and,  when  they 
named  their  object,  he  replied  that  he  had 
never  seen  either  cotton  or  cotton  seed 
during  his  life.  But  the  idea  was  engen- 
dered ;  and  it  being  out  of  season  for 
cotton  in  the  seed,  he  went  to  Savannah, 
and  searched  among  the  warehouses  and 
boats  until  he  found  a  small  portion  of  it. 
Hiis  he  carried  home,  and  set  himsdf  to 
work  with  such  rude  materials  and  instru- 
ments as  a  Georgia  plantation  afforded. 
With  these  resources,  however,  he  made 
tools  better  suited  to  his  purpose,  and 


drew  his  own  wire,  of  which  the  teeth  of 
the  earliest  gins  were  made,wluchww 
an  article  not  at  that  time  to  be  found  in 
the  market  of  Savannah.  Mrs.  Greene 
and  Mr.  Miller,  a  gentleman  who,  having 
first  come  into  the  family  of  cenend 
Greene  as  a  private  tutor,  afterwards  mar* 
ried  his  widow,  were  the  only  peraoDS 
admitted  into  his  woriLshop,  who  knew 
in  what  way  he  was  employing  himselC 
The  many  hours  he  spent  in  his  mysteri- 
ous pursuits,  afforded  matter  of  great  ca- 
riositv,  and  often  of  raillery,  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  &niily.  Near  the  dose 
of  the  winter,  the  machine  was  so  nearly 
completed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  suc- 
cess. Mrs.  Greene  then  invited  to  her 
house  gentlemen  from  different  paits  of 
the  state;  and  on  the  first  dav  aner  they 
had  assembled,  she  conducted  them  to  t 
temporary  building  which  had  been  erect- 
ed for  the  machine,  and  they  saw  with 
astonishment  and  delight,  that  more  cot- 
ton could  be  separated  finom  the  seed  in 
one  day,  bv  the  labor  of  a  single  hand, 
than  could  be  done  in  the  usual  manner  in 
the  space  of  many  months.  An  inventioo 
so  important  to  the  agricultural  interest 
(and,  as  it  has  proved,  to  every  depart- 
ment of  human  industry)  could  not  loi^ 
remain  a  secret  The  knowledge  of  it 
soon  spread  through  the  state ;  and  so 
great  was  the  excitement  on  the  sulject, 
that  multitudes  of  persons  came  from  all 
quarters  of  it  to  see  the  machine;  but  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  until  the  patent  right  had  been 
secured.  So  determined,  however,  were 
some  of  the  populace  to  pqesess  this  treas- 
ure, that  neither  law  nor  justice  coukl  re- 
train them;  they  broke  open  the  build- 
ing by  night,  and  carried  off  the  machine. 
In  this  way  the  public  became  posseseed 
of  the  invention,  and  before  Mr.  Whitnqr 
could  complete  his  model  and  secure  has 
patent,  a  number  of  machines  were  in 
successful  operation,  constructed  widi 
some  sliffht  deviation  from  the  origioalf 
with  the  hope  of  evading  the  penalty  for 
violating  the  patent  right  A  sh(Mt  time 
after  this,  he  entered  into  partnership  widi 
Mr.  MUler,  who,  having  considerable  fuodi 
at  command,  proposed  to  him  to  beoomehii 
joint  adventurer,  and  to  be  at  the  whole  eah 
pense  of  maturing  the  invention  until  it 
should  be  patented.  If  the  machine  suc- 
ceeded in  its  intended  operation,  theoaities 
agreed  to  share  equally  all  the  profits  aad 
aavantai|;es  accruing  from  it  TheiDMni- 
ment  of^ their  partnership  bears  date  May 
27,  1793.  Immediately  aflerwards,  Mr. 
Whitney  repaired  to  Connecticut,  iriMty 
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88  fiur  as  possible,  he  was  to  perfect  the 
machine,  obtain  a  patent,  and  manu&cture 
and  ship  for  Georgia  such  a  number  of 
machines  as  would  supply  the  demand. 
On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1793,  he  pre- 
sented  his  petition  for  a  patent  to  Mr. 
Jeffenon,  then  secretary  of  state ;  but  the 
preralenoe  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  that  period  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, prevented  his  concluding  the  busi- 
ness until  several  months  afterwards.  tVe 
have  not  space  sufficient  at  our  disposal  to 
give  a  aatisfactoiy  detail  of  theobstacles  and 
misfortunes  which  for  a  long  time  hinder- 
ed the  partners  from  reaping  those  advan- 
tages fit>m  the  invention  which  it  should 
have  procured  for  them,  and  which  they 
had  an  ample  riffht  to  expect ;  and  we 
mast  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  an  ez- 
ceUent  memoir  of  Mr.  Whitney,  contained 
in  the  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  conducted  by  pro- 
feaaor  SiUiman,  for  January,  1830,  These 
difficulties  arose  principally  from  the  in- 
numerable violations  of^ their  patent  ri^ht, 
bv  which  they  were  involvea  in  various 
almost  intemunable  lawsuits.  The  legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  purchased,  in 
IdOl,  their  right  for  that  state  for  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  doUars — a  mere  song,** 
to  use  Whitnev's  own  phrase,  ^  in  com- 
pariflon  with  the  worth  of  the  thing;  but 
It  was  securing  something.^  It  enabled 
them  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had  con- 
tracted, and  divide  something  between 
them.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Whitnev 
negodated  a  sale  of  his  patent  right  with 
the  state  of  North  Carolma,  the  leffiala- 
ture  of  which  laid  a  tax  of  two  shiJiingB 
and  sixpence  upon  every  saw  (and  some 
of  the  gins  had  forty  saws)  employed  in 
gimiing  cotton,  to  be  contmuea  for  five 
years,  which  sum  was  to  be  collected  by 
thesherifi  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
public  taxes;  and,  afler  deducting  (he 
expenses  of  collection,  the  proceeds  were 
fiiithfully  paid  over  to  the  patentees.  No 
small  portion,  however,  of  the  funds  thus 
obtained  in  the  two  Carolinas,  was  ex- 
p^ed  in  carrying  on  the  fruitless  law- 
suits which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
pitMecute  in  Georgia.  A  gendeman  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whimey's 
aflhira  in  the  south,  and  sometimes  acted 
as  his  legal  adviser,  observed  in  a  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  memoir  above  mention- 
ed, that,  in  all  his  experience  in  the  thorny 
profession  of  the  law,  he  had  never  seen 
a  case  of  such  perseverance  under  such 
persecution ;  **  nor," he  adds,  "do  I  believe 
that  I  ever  knew  any  other  man  who 
would  have  met  them  with  equal  coolness 


and  firmness,  or  who  would  have  obtain- 
M  even  the  partial  success  which  he 
had.**  There  nave,  indeed,  been  but  few 
instances  in  which  the  author  of  such  in- 
estimable advantages  to  a  whole  coimtry 
as  those  which  accrued  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton  gin  to  the  Southern 
States,  was  so  harshly  treated,  and  so  in- 
adequately compensated,  as  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  did  not  exaggerate  when 
he  said  that  it  raised  the  vaiue  of  those 
States  firom  fiftv  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
"  If  we  should  tissert,"  said  jud^  John- 
son, "  that  the  benefits  of  this  mvention 
exosed  (me  hundred  miUions  of  dolkar$y  we 
can  prove  the  assertion  by  correct  calcu- 
lation." Besides  the  violations  'of  his 
right,  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  ef- 
forts of  malevolence  and  self-interest  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion, which  he  did  triumphandy.  In 
1808,  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
whole  concern  devofved  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  or  Mr.  MiUer. 
In  1812,  he  made  application  to  congress 
for  the  renewal  of  his  patent.  In  his  me- 
morial he  presented  a  history  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  been  forced  to  en- 
counter in  defence  of  his  riffht,  observing 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  ootain  any  de- . 
cision  on  the  merits  of  his  claim  until  he 
had  been  eleven  years  in  the  law,  and  thir- 
teen years  of  his  patent  term  had  expured. 
He  set  forth  that  his  invention  had  been  a 
source  of  opulence  to  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  tne  U.  States ;  that,  as  a  labor- . 
saving  ma(;hine,  it  would  enable  one  man 
to  peribrm  the  work  of  a  thousand  men  v 
and  that  it  furnishes  to  the  whole  family 
of  mankind,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the 
most  essential  article  of  their  clothing. 
Hence  he  humbly  conceived  himself  en- 
tided  to  a  further  remuneration  from  his 
country,  and  thought  he  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  more  liberal  participation 
with  his  fbllow  citizens  in  the  benefits  of 
his  invention.  It  does,  we  must  confess^ 
strike  us  with  no  little  surprise,  that  tlie  ' 
soudiem  planters,  gendemen  who  enjoy 
a  great  and  just  reputation  for  elevauon 
and  generosity  of  character,  should  not 
have  taken  some  means  of  conveying  to 
Mr.  Whitney  an  adequate  and  substantial 
testimony  of  the  gratitude  which  they 
must  have  felt  towards  one  to  whom  they 
were  so  incalculably  indebted.  So  far, 
however,  Srom  this  having  been  the  case, 
even  the  application  just  mentioned  was  re- 
jected by  congress  on  account  of  the  warm 
opposition  it  experienced  fit>m  a  majority 
of  the  southern  members.  Some  years  be- 
fore, in  1798,  Mr. Whimey,  impressed  with 
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the  uncertainty  of  air  his  hopes  founded 
on  the  cotton  gin,  had  engased  in  another 
enterprise,  which  conducted  him,  by  slow 
bat  sure  steps,  to  a  competent  fortune. 
This  was  the  manufrcture  of  arms  for  the 
U..  States.  He  first  obtained  a  contract 
through  the  influence  of  Oliver  Wol- 
cott,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, for  10,000  stand  of  arms,  amounting 
to  $134,000,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled 
within  a  little  more  than  the  period  of 
two  years.  This  was  a  great  under- 
taking, as  may  be  inferred  fi^m  the  fiicts, 
that  me  worlu  were  all  to  be  erected,  the 
machinery  was  to  be  made,  and  much  of 
it  to  be  invented ;  the  raw  materials  were 
to  be  collected  firom  different  quarters, 
and  the  workmen  themselves,  abnost 
without  exception,  were  yet  to  learn  the 
trade.  The  impediments  he  was  obliged 
to  remove  were  too  numerous  and  great 
to  allow  him  to  fiilfil  his  stipulation  as  to 
time,  and  eight  years,  instead  of  two, 
eli^wed,  before  the  muskets  were  all  com- 
pleted. The  entire  business  relating  to 
the  contract  was  not  closed  until  Januaiy, 
1809,  when  (so  liberally  had  the  govern- 
ment made  advances  to  the  contractor) 
the  final  balance  due  Mr.  Whitney  was 
only  $12400.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  bis  genius  and  industiy  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  o€  the  man- 
ufacture of  arms,  and,  indeed,  to  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  arts  imd  manufiic- 
turies;  for  many  of  his  inventions  for 
facilitating  the  making  of  muskets  were 
applicable  to  most  other  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel.  In  1812,  he  entered  into 
a  new  contract  vrith  the  U.  States  for 
15,000  stand  of  arms,  and  in  the  mean 
time  executed  a  similar  engagement  for 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  January,  1817, 
he  married  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Pierpont  Edwards,  late  judffe  of  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  state  of  Connecticut 
For  the  five  subsequent  years  he  continu- 
ed to  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  a  compe- 
tent fortune,  and  an  honorable  reputation, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fiital  malady,an 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  which, 
after  causing  great  and  protracted  suffer- 
ing, terminated  his  life  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  1^.  In  person,  Mr.  Whimey 
was  confflderably  above  the  ordinary  size, 
of  a  dignified  carriage,  and  of  an  open, 
manly  and  agreeable  countenance.  His 
manners  were  conciliatory,  and  his  whole 
appearance  such  as  to  inspire  respect.  He 
possessed  great  serenity  of  temper,  though 
ne  had  strong  feelings,  and  a  high  sense 
of  honor.  Perseverance  was  a  striking 
trait  in  his  character.   Every  thing  that 


he  attempted  he  efi^ted  as  fior  as  poaaible. 
In  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  eojoyed 
the  afi^tion  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  connected*  With  regard  to  the 
results  of  his  genius,  we  may  quote  the 
declaration  of  Fulton,  that  Aikwiigbt, 
Watt  and  Whimey  were  the  three  men 
who  did  most  for  mankind  of  any  of  their 
contemporaries. 

WniTsuifTinE.  (See  Pentecost^  and 
Sunday.) 

WniTwoRTH,  Charles,  earl,  descended 
of  an  ancient  fiimily  in  Staffordshire,  vm 
bom  in  1754,  at  Leobume-grange,  Kent, 
the  seat  of  his  father,  su-  Charles  Whit- 
worth,  and  WBB  educated  at  Tunbridge 
grammar-school,  on  leaving  which  be 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  guards.  He 
soon  quitted  the  army,  and,  after  going 
rapidly  through  the  usual  subonnntte 
diplomatic  situations,  was  appointed,  in 
1786,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Poland,  then  the  centre  of  the  intrigues 
which  terminated  in  the  dismembenneiit 
and  annihilation  of  tha)  unfortunate  king- 
dom. (See  Poland.'^  In  the  autumn  of 
1788,  he  proceeded,  m  the  same  capacity, 
to  St  Petersbui]?,  where,  in  1793,  he  re- 
ceived the  red  riband  of  the  Bath,  to  give 
dignity  to  his  mission,  the  object  of  which 
was  a  coalition  against  the  French  revo- 
lutronary  government.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1800,  sir  Charles  was  created 
baron  Whitworth  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, and  was  soon  afler  again  despatched 
abroad  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Denmark,  then  compledning  of  die  nfjhx 
of  search  exercised  by  the  English  ships. 
An  adjustment,^  which  proved  but  short- 
lived, took  place  through  his  exertions  in 
the  August  of  the  same  year.  The  am- 
bassador accordingly  retiuned  home,  and, 
in  the  April  following,  married  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Dorset  After  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  concluded  by  lord  Hafwkesmiiy 
and  the  marquis  GomwalljB,  lord  Whit- 
worth was  accredited  as  plenipotentiaiy 
'to  Paris  ,  towards  the  close  of  1802.  His 
mission  bavins  terminated  abruptly  in 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  quitted  the 
French  capital.  May  13,  ISC^  In  the 
spring  of  1813,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  and,  the  ycsr 
following,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  as  an 
English  peer,  by  the  title  of  viscount 
Whitworth.  In  the  Au^st  of  1814,  be 
succeeded  the  duke  of  Richmond  as  vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  which  dignity  he  enjoyed 
till  1817,  when,  the  usuu  period  of  omce 
being  expired,  he  returned  to  England, 
having  been  in  the  interval  advanced  to  an 
earldom.   Lord  Whitworth  died  in  18S5. 
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W^CKLIFF,  WiCLEF,  OF  De  WtCLIFFE, 

John,  an  eminent  reformer  of  Christiani- 
gr,  or,  as  he  is  often  styled,  the  Morning 
Star  of  the  Reformation,  was  bora  about 
1324,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  river  Tees, 
in  a  parish  whence  he  takes  his  name. 
He  studied  at  Queen's  coUege,  Oxford, 
and  then  at  Morton,  in  the  same  umver- 
aity,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attention  to  school  divinity  and  the  works 
of  Aristode,  the  most  abstruse  parts  of 
whose  writings  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted to  memory.  He  also  became  inti- 
mately conversant  with  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ,*  to  which  he  added  a  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of 
the  Latin  fiithers  of  the  church.  As  early 
aa  1356,  he  inveighed  against  the  authori- 
ty of  the  pope,  m  a  treatise  Of  the  Last 
Age  of  the  Church ;  and,  m  1360,  he  was 
active  in  opposing  the  encroachments 
and  intrigues  of  Uie  mendieaat  friars, 
who  took  «very  opportunity  to  establish 
their  credit  and  power  in  the  university. 
In  1361,  Wicklin  was  t^^pointed  master 
of  Baliol  college,  and  was  presented  to  a 
college  living ;  and^  in  1365,  Simon  Islip, 
the  primate,  constituted  him  warden  of 
Canterbury  college,  which  he  had  then 
newly  founded  at  Oxford.  An  equal 
number  of  regular  and  secular  priests 
havinff  been  placed  as  fellows  in  this  col- 
lege, by  the  founder,  after  his  death  dis- 
putes arose,  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  Wickliff  and  the  other  three  secular 
members  of  the  college  in  1367.  On  an 
appeal  to  Rome,  the  measure  received 
the  sanction  of  the  p«pal  court — a  circum- 
stance which  naturally  exasperated  the 
mind  of  the  ejected  warden  against  the 
pope.  In  1372,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D., 
and  then  delivered  lectures  on  theolog|j)r 
with  great  applause.  Disputes  at  this 
period  existed  betlll^een  king  Edward  III 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  relative  to  the 
homage  and  tribute  exacted  from  kinf 
John;  and  the  English  parliament  had 
determined  to  support  (heir  sovereign  in 
his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  vassalajife,  in 
which  his  predecessors  had  been  rorced 
to  acquiesce.  A  m6nk  came  forward  as 
the  advocate  of  the  church ;  andWickliff 
wrote  a  reply,  which  made  him  &vorably 
known  at  court,  and  procured  him  the 
patronage  oi  John  or  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster.  In  1374,  he  was  sent  to 
Bruges,  in  Fhmders,  to  confer  with  the 
pope's  nuncio  on  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
uSk  church ;  and  the  same  year,  the  king 
gave  him  the  valuable  rectory  of  Lutter- 
worthy  in  Leicesterehire;  and  he  shortly 


after  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  collesiate 
church  of  Westbury,  in  Gloucestershire. 
He  had  now  taken  a  decided  part  as  to 
ecclesiaetical  politics ;  and  having,  in  his 
vnitings,  not  only  charged  the  bishop  of 
Rome  vrith  simony,  covetousness,  ambi- 
tion and  tyranny,  but  also  styled  him  an- 
tichrist, he  was  denounced  as  a  heretic 
Nineteen  articles  of  alleged  false  doctrine, 
taken  from  his  works,  were  transmitted 
to  pope  GrefforyXI,  who,  in  1377,  re- 
turned three  bulls,  addressed  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  tbe  bishop  of 
London,  ordering  the  seizure  and  impris- 
onment of  Wicklitr,  and  requiring  the 
kin|^  and  government,  if  necessaiv,  to  as- 
sist in  extirpatinff  the  errors  he  had  propa- 
gated. Edward  III  died  before  the  bulls 
arrived,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
chiefly  ruled  the  kingdom  under  his 
nephew,  was  the  avowra  protector  of  the 
renractonr  divine.  Therefore,  when  he 
appeared  at  St  Paul's  church,  on  the  ci- 
tation of  the  two  prelates,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and 
was  supported  by  the  duke  or  Lancaster 
and  the  eari  marshal ;  and  an  altercation 
taking;  place  between  the  noblemen  and 
the  bishops,  the  meeting  was  dissolved  in 
a  tumultuous  manner.  Wickliff  after- 
wards attended  at  Lambeth  palace,  and 
delivered  to  the  two  prelates  a  defence  or 
explanation  of  the  propositions  objected 
agaiust  him.  Tlie  populace  flocked  to- 
gether in  crowds  to  protect  him ;  and  he 
was  dismissed  without  any  judgment  tak- 
ing phice.  Pope  Gregory  Xl  dyinff  in 
March,  1378,  the  commission  he  had  is- 
sued expu^d,  and  Wickliff  escaped  fur- 
ther question  for  the  present  In  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
he  was  seiz^  widi  a  severe  fit  of  illness ; 
on  his  recovery  from  which,  he  applied 
himself  anew,  by  writing  and  preacnmg, 
to  his  task  of  undermining  the  papal  au- 
thority. The  disputes  then  existing  in 
the  church,  between  the  rival  ponUfls, 
Urban  VI  and  Clement  VII,  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  for  exposing 
the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  of  which  he  fi^eel^r  availed 
himself.  Having,  in  some  of  his  works, 
advanced  some  peculiar  notions  rela^ 
tive  to  the  Eucharist,  they  attracted 
the  notice  and  condemnation  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  on 
which  Wickliff  appealed  to  the  king  and 
parliament  in  1382;  but  not  being  sup- 
ported, as  he  had  anticipated,  by  his 
former  patron,  John  of  Uaunt,  he  was 
compelled  to  submission ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly made  a  confession  of  his  errors  at 
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Oxford,  4)efore  archbishop  Courtney,  nx 
bishops,  and  other  clergymen,  who  had 
already  condemned  his  tenets  as  hereti- 
cal. The  principal  points  on  which 
Wickliff  was  condemned  by  the  synod 
were,  1st  his  deviation  from  orthodox 
language,  respecting  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  2d. 
his  doctrine,  that  a  pope,  bishop  or  priest, 
who  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  nas  no  au- 
thority over  the  faithful,  and  that  his  acts 
are  null ;  3d.  his  assertion,  that  Scripture 
prohibits  ecclesiastics  from  having  tem- 
poral possessions ;  and^  4th.  the  position, 
that  where  contrition  is  sincere,  confes- 
sion to  a  priest  is  useless.  His  opinion 
respecting  the  Lord's  supper  is  supposed 
to  have  nearly  resembtecl  that  of  Luther 
and  his  followers.  A  royal  letter  was 
procured  by  the  primate,  addressed  to  the 
chancellor  and  proctors,  directing  them  to 
expel  from  the  university  and  town  of 
Oxford  idl  who  should  harbor  Wickliff 
or  his  followers,  or  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  them.  He  was,  however,  al- 
lowed to  retire  unmolested  to  his  rectory 
at  Lutterworth,  where  he  continued  to 
preach,  and  completed  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  which  he  had  engaged 
some  years  before.  In  1383,  he  was 
seized  with  palsy;  and  this  attack  fur- 
nished him  with  an  excuse  for  not  mak- 
ing his  appearance  to  a  citation  of  pope 
Urban  Vl.  A  second  paralytic  stroke 
terminated  his  life  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1384 ;  but  his  doctrines,  or  rather 'his 
spirit,  survived  him;  and  however  his 
successors  might  vary  from  him  in  their 
exposition  of  mysterious  dogmas,  they 
owed  to  him  the  example  of  an  open  at- 
tack, by  a  learned  clergyman,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  church  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Payne,  one 
of  his  disciples,  carried  his  i^stem  into 
Bohemia,  where  it  flourished  m  spite  of 
persecution,  and  awakened  the  zeal  of 
Huss,  who,  although  he  did  not  adopt  all 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliff,  seems  to  have 
shared  his  hostili^  to  the  Roman  clergy. 
(See  Oldcastle,  Muss,  and  Reformatunu) 
^The  new  opinions  on  religion  which 
now  arose,"  says  Mackintosh  (History  of 
England),  "mingled  with  the  general  spirit 
of  Christianity,  m  promoting  the  progress 
of  emancipation,  and  had  their  share  in 
the  few  disorders  which  accompanied  it 
(See  fFat  7\fUr.)  Wickliff,  the  celebrated 
reformer,  had  noiv  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  doctors  of  the  English 
church.  His  lettered  education  rendered 
him  no  stranger  to  the  severity  with 
which  Dante  and  Chaucer  had  lasned  the 


vices  of  the  clergy,  without  spariDg  the 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  8ee*itsel£  His 
theological  learning  and  mystical  pieQr 
led  hhn  to  reprobate  the  whole  system  of 
wealth  andwordlinesB,  by  which  a  blind 
bounty  had  destroyed  the  apostolical  sim- 
plicity and  primitive  humility  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Viewing  doctrines  in 
this  Ught,  he  might  occasiqiMlly  fluctuate 
in  his  feelings  or  language  respecliDg 
them,  without  being  liabte  to  any  grave 
imputation  of  inconsistency.  This  tem- 
per, however,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  his  opinions:  necessarily  pro- 
gressive, they  could  not  have  been  the 
same  at  eveiy  period  of  life.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  if  he  sometimes  yielded  to  au- 
thority, he  might  have  been  actuated  more 
by  sincere  deference  than  by  personal 
'apprehension."  The  works  of  Wicklifl^ 
are  numerous,  but  most  of  them  remain 
in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of  OxfM, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin,  the  Britii^  mu- 
seum, and  Lambeth.  Among  those  whidi 
have  been  printed,  are  Trialogus  (1525, 
4to. ;  republished  at  Frankfort,  1753, 4to.\ 
'  containing  a  body  of  theolo^,  in  the  form 
of  a  conversation  between  Truth,  False- 
hood and  Wisdom;  Wickliff^s  Wicket, 
or  a  Learned  and  Godly  Treatise  of  the 
Sacrament  (Nuremberg,  1546,  8vo. ;  re- 
printed.Oxford,  1612, 4toO:  the  Prologue 
to  his  Translation  of  the  Bible,  publiahed 
by  R.  Crowley,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pathway  to  Perfect  Knowledge  (1550, 
12mo.) ;  and  his  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (first  edited  by  the  reverend  J. 
Lewis,  London,  1731,  folio,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Baber,  1810,  4to.).  The  ver- 
sion of  die  Old  Testament  remains  un- 
printed.  Wickliff  was  a  bold  and  original 
speculator,  both  in  religion  and  politics; 
and  the  influence  of  his  writings  on  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Germany,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  proceedings  against 
him  at  the  council  of  Constance,  afler  his 
death,  when,  his  sentiments  being  con- 
demned on  the  score  of  heresy,  his  bones 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  up  and  burnt; 
and  this  sentence  was  afterwards  (1425i 
executed.  Among  many  biosraphicaf 
memoirs  relating  to  him,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de 
Wyclifle,  principally  from  his  unpublished 
Manuscripts,  by  Robert  Vaughan  (2  vok., 
8vo.,  1838),  and  Lebas's  Life  of  Wickliff 
(1832). 

WicquEFOET,  Abraham  de,  an  emi- 
nent publicist  of  the  seventeenth  centmy, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1598.  Tbe 
early  part  of  his  life  was  spent  m  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  dector  of  Brandenburgi  in 
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1696,  appointed  him  to  take  charge  of  his 
interests  nt  the  court  of  Paris.  In  this 
capacity  he  continued  to  reade  at  the 
French  capital  till  1658,  when  a  suspicion 
arising  of  his  having  made  improper  dis- 
closures to  the  states-general,  ne  was  ar- 
rested at  the  instance  of  cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  sent  to  the  Bastile.  After  a  twelve- 
month's impnsonm^t  in  this  fortress,  he 
obtained  liberty  to  return  to  Holland.  De 
Witt  (q.  v.),  then  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
government,  gave  him  the  appointment 
of  historiographer  to  the  states,  and  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  task  of 
writing  a  history  of  his  native  country, 
while  the  duke  ofBrunswick-Lunenburg 
made  him  his  resident  at  the  Hasue.  But 
he  was  arrested  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  for  conveying  intel- 
ligence to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
By  the  courage  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
however,  he  escaped,  after  a  confinement 
of  four  years,  and  6ed  to  Zell,  in  1679. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  for  two  years 
in  unavailing  attempts  to  procure  a  rever- 
aon  of  his  sentence,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  of  chagrin,  m  1682.  Besides  his 
History  of  the  United  Provinces,  De 
Wcquefort  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
diplomacy,  entitled  UAmbcLsaadeur  et  ses 
Fondions  (4to.,  2  vols.),  and  some  trans- 
lations of  travels  from  the  Spanish  and 
German  languages  into  Dutch. 

WiDDiN,  or  Viniw;  a  fortified  town, 
and  capital  of  a  sangiacat  in  Rumelia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  with 
35,000  mhabitants.  The  sultan  Selim  III, 
having  formed  the  design  of  dissolving 
the  corps  of  janizaries,  and  supplying 
their  place  by  troops  organized  and  disci- 
plined according  to  the  European  raili- 
tBiy  system,  proceeded  to  execute  his 
Pw),  by  successively  disbanding  the  dif- 
ferent frontier  {[arrisons.  The  order  to 
discontinue  their  pay  was  the  sienal  of 
insurrection  to  the  garrison  of  Widdin, 
commanded  b^  the  bold  dnd  artfiil  Pas- 
wan  Oglu.  His  father  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  grand  vizier,  jealous  of  his 
power,  and  covetous  of  his  wealth ;  and 
Paswan  Oglu  had  been  himself  detained 
M  a  prisoner.  Eager  for  revenge,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  which  now  oftered 
itself  and,  at  the  head  of  the  disbanded 
janizaries,  chased  the  pacha  from  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  discontented  with 
the  new  impositions  that  had  been  made, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  new  military 
aystem,  readUy  joined  him ;  and  he  now 
proceeded  to  levy  contributions  for  the 
aupport  of  his  authority  in  the  neighbor- 
ing districts.   He  also  won  over  the 
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Greeks  by  promises  of  relknous  freedom. 
In  the  first  campaign  (179/),  he  was  al- 
most constantly  successful ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  capudan  pacha  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Widdin,  and  to  retreat,  leaving  the  north- 
eni  provinces  at  his  mercy.  The  Porte 
was  finally  compelled  to  yield  to  his  de- 
mands, and,  in  1796,  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  pacha,  virith  the  govern- 
ment of  Widdil!!,  which  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1807. 

Widgeon.  The  American  widgeon 
(anas  •^mmcona)  is  a  species  of  duck, 
common,  in  winter,  along  our  whole 
coast  from  Florida  to  Rhocw  Island,  but 
most  abundant  in  Carolina,  where  it  fre- 
quents the  rice  plantations,  and  is  -much 
complained  of  by  the  planters.  It  ia  oflen 
called  haldr^paie,  from  the  white  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  It  is  fi^quently  brought  to  the 
Baltimore  market,  and  generally  sells  fyr 
a  good  price,  as  its  flesh  is  highly  esteem- 
ed. The  widgeon  is  a  constant  attendant 
on  the  canvass-back  duck,  by  the  aid  of 
whose  labors  it  contrives  to  make  a  ^ood 
subsistence,  and  with  whom  it  lives  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  contention.  The  front 
and  crown  are  cream-colored ;  a  band  of 
deep,  glossy  green  extends  fi'om  the  eye 
backwards ;  the  throat,  chin  and  sides  of 
the  neck  are  dull  yellowish-white,  thickly 
speckled  with  black ;  the  breast  and  hind 
yart  of  the  neck  hoary  bay ;  immediately 
below  the  wing-coverts  is  a  large  spot  of 
white.  The  same  name  is  given,  m  Eu- 
rope, to  an  analogous  species  of  duck. 

WidmeU,'  Samuel,  a  distinguished 
mechanician  and  manufacturer,  the  neph- 
ew of  OberkanfpHq*  vj»  and  bis  succes- 
sor, was  bom  in  1767,  jn  the  Aargau, 
was  instructed  by  OberkampfJ  and  stud- 
ied much  himself.  He  applied  Berthol- 
lett's  chemical  process  for  bleaching  linen 
on  a  large  scale,  and,  in  1792,  invented 
the  mode  of  printing  calico  with  copper 
cylinders;  but  the  revolution  prevented 
him  from  applying  tliis  invention  to  a 
considerable  extent  immediately.  The 
machine  was  capable  of  doing  as  n^uch 
as  twenty-four  workmen.  He  then  in- 
vented a  machine  for  engraving,  and,  in 
1809,  the  mediod  of  heating  the  water  in 
the  dyeinff  kettles  by  steam.  Afler  this  he 
discovered  a  dye  {U  vert  solide  tTune  settle 
iooplication),  for  which  the  roval  socieh^  in 
London  had  offered  a  prize  of  £2000.  Until 
then,  the  vert  solide  could  be  used  only 
by  n  double  application  of  color,  either  of 
indigo  upon  yellow,  or  of  yellow  on  in- 
digo. Widmer  did  not  communicate  his 
invention  to  the  royal  society,  and,  of 
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course,  di^  not  receive  the  prize.  He  af- 
tenvards  visited  England,  where  sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  received  him  with  much  at- 
tention. His  last  invention  was  a  ma- 
chine for  bleaching  linep,  which  is  cidled 
kydrocyclephore^  because  the  water  passes 
in  a  circular  course,  and  at  a  boiling  heat, 
into  and  out  of  the  tin  vessels.  Louis 
XVIII  gave  him  the  order  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  He  died  in  1824.  His  pri- 
vate character  was  that  of  a  charitable 
and  ffenerous  man. 

WiED.  {aeeJ^euWted.) 

WiELARD,  Christopher  Martin,  was 
bom  in  the  town  or  Biberach,  in  Sua- 
bia,  Sept  5,  1733|  where  his  father,  a 
Protestant  minister,  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent education.  The  talents  of  the  young 
Wieland  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  teachers.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he 
composed  Latin  and  German  versea  In 
his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Kloster- 
bergen,  near  Magdeburg.  Here  he  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancients. 
Here,  also,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Steele  and  Addison,  though 
in  very  imperfect  translations,  and  Shaft^ 
bury  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  bim. 
He  also  studied  Voltaue  and  D'Argens. 
In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  left  Klosterfoer- 
gen,  and  lived  a  year  and  a  half  with  a 
relation  in  Erfurt,  who  prepared  him 
for  the  university.  In  1750,  he  returned 
to  his  native  city,  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  Sophia  von  Guttermann.  .In  the 
autunm  of  1750,  he  went,  against  his  in- 
clination, to  the  university  of  T(ibingen, 
to  study  law.  He  continued  to  study  the 
literature  of  his  own  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  virrote,  in  1751  j  his  Ten  Moral 
Letters,  addressed  to  Sophia,  which  met 
with  a  very  fiivorable  reception.  He  also 
wrote,  at  &iis  time,  a  didactic  poem  call- 
ed Anti-Ovid,  an  unimportant  production. 
In  1752,  he  returned  to  Biberach,  and 
then  went  to  Zurich  as  a  literary  compan- 
ion to  Bodmer.  Here  he  read  the  works 
of  the  authors  who  then  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  German  literature — ^Hagedom, 
Gleim,  Haller,  Schlegel,  Gellert,  Klop- 
stock,  Sulzer  and  others.  Z(irich  itself 
contained  several  distinguished  authors. 
The  example  of  Bodmer,  a  hasty  virriter, 
had  much  influence  on  his  habits  of 
composition  at  this  time,  as  appears  from 
the  number  of  his  productions  at  this  pe- 
riod. In  1756,  the  seven  years'  war  (q.  v.) 
broke  out  Wieland  was  inspired  by 
the  deeds  of  Frederic  the  Gre4t,  and  in- 
tended to  write  a  poem,  exhibiting  the 
ideal  of  a  hero,  for  which  purpose  he 
chose  the  story  of  Cvrus.   The  nve  first 
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cantos  appeared  in  1757,  and  the  aeooiid 
edition  or  them  in  1759;  but  the  poem 
remained  unfinished.  After  some  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  in  dramatic  poetry,  be 
again  turned  his  talent  to  the  more  con- 
genial field  of  Grecian  story,  and  publish- 
ed Araspes  and  Panthea,  an  episode  fi^m 
the  Cyropffidia  of  Xenophon.  In  1754| 
he  left  Bodmer's  house,  became  a  tutor, 
and,  in  1760,  returned  to  his  nadve  town. 
Various  circumstances,  amonff  others  that . 
of  findinff  the  object  of  his  early  lov& mar- 
ried, made  him  dissatisfied  with  Biberach. 
He  now  undertook  a  task  not  very  con- 
genial to  his  previous  habits^  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  the  study  of  Greek,  Roman 
and  French  literature,  and  naturally  in- 
clined to  light  and  gav  subjects.  He  trans- 
lated twenty-eight  of  Shakspeare's  plajfS 
(1762—68,  8  vols.).  Eschenburg  after- 
wards added  the  fourteen  remaining  onea 
Wieland  soon  fi)und  a  home  in  the  house 
of  count  Stadion,  who  had  been  minister 
of  the  elector  of  Mayence,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  knowledge,  and  an  enemy  to 
all  kinds  of  fanaticism.  His  intercourse 
with  this  new  fiiend  produced  a  decided 
change  in  his  character.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  prone  to  religious  mysticism, 
bvit  exhibited,  in  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions, tendencies  of  an  opposite  character. 
Count  Stadion's  library  viras  particularly 
rich  in  French  and  English  literature,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  this  change  of 
sentiment  in  Wieland.  He  has  often  been 
reproached  with  a  predilection  for  subjects 
of  a  voluptuous  character,  in  his  subse- 
quent works.  It  is  impossible  to  excul- 
pate hini  entirely  from  this  chai^ ;  bat  it 
ought  to  be  stated  that  his  owfi  life  was 
wholly  free  firom  the  stain  of  licentious- 
ness. The  first  production  of  his,  bearing 
the  impression  of  Greco-Gallic  sensuality, 
was  the  tale  of  Nadine,  which  he  him- 
self calls  a  composition  in  Prior's  manner. 
This  was  followed,  in  1764,  by  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Don  Sylvio  of  Rosalva,  or 
the  Victory  of  Nature  over  Fanaticism. 
In  this,  Don  Quixote  was  his  model ;  but 
the  work  of  Wieland  was  far  inferior  lo 
that  of  Cervantes  in  plan  and  execution. 
In  1766  and  1767,  appeared  his  Agathon, 
which  established  his  reputation.  It  had 
occupied  him  long,  and  will  long  preserve 
his  memoiy.  Love  continually  employed 
his  thoughts,  and  many  fingments  of  po- 
ems by  him,  on  this  subject,  exist ;  but  nis 
chief  work  devoted  to  it  is  Musarion 
(1768),  a  production  distin^ished  fiir 
grace,  ease  and  harmony,  which  he  him- 
self calls  a  philosophy  of  the  graces.  lo 
1770,  he  wrote  the  Graces ;  and  the  new 
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Amadk^  in  1771,  a  poem  whiph  celebrates 
the  triumph  of  intellectualover  mere  phys- 
ical, beauty.  The  poet  treated  thissub- 
iect  again,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in 
his  Crates  and  Hipparchia.  In  1765,  Wie- 
Isnd  married,  ana,  in  1769,  was  appointed 
pn^e$8or  primarius  of  philosophy  at  the 
muvermty  of  Erfurt  From  this  time,  he 
no  longer  occupied  himself  exclusively 
with  amatory  poetry.   In  his  Cupid  Ac- 
cused, he  defends  this  kind  of  poetry ; 
and  in  the  Dialogues  of  Diogenes  of  Si- 
nope  (1770),  he  save  a  general  vindication 
of  his  philosophical  views.   Ulider  the 
tide  Contributions  to  the  secret  History 
of  the  human  Understanding  and  Heart, 
from  the  Archives  of  Nature  (1770),  he 
wrote  against  Rousseau.  The  many  im- 
provements and  noble  plans  of  Joseph  II 
jof  Austria  gave  oc<^ion,  in  1772,  to  his 
Golden  Murror.    In  1772,  he  went  to 
Weimar,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation 
from  the  duchess  Anna  Amalia  of  Wei- 
mar, to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  two  princes,  her  sons.   Here  he  had 
leisure  for  literature ;  and  a  moderate  sala- 
ly,  and  the  promise  of  a  pension  for  life, 
Bet  him  at  ease.   He  now  turned  his  at- 
tention to  4nunatic  poetry,  and  wrote 
hb  Choice  of  Hercules,  and  his  Alceste. 
He  also  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  the  German  Mercuiy,  a  monthly  jour- 
nal, which  he  continued  to  edit  to  the 
end  of  his  life.   His  views,  as  exhibited 
in  this  journal,  showed  too  much  of  the 
naxTow  conventional  spirit  of  French 
cridcism,  and  he  was,  therefore,  attacked 
by  G6the  and  Herder.  The  first  wrote  a 
satire  against  him  under  the  title  of  Grods, 
Heroes  and  Wieland,  which  Wieland  an- 
swered with  his  characteristic  mildness. 
G6the  and  Herder  were  soon  drawn  to 
Weinuir,  where  the  duchess  Amalia  form- 
ed a  galaxy  of  talent  and  oenius,  such  as 
has  seldom  been  witnessed.  In  company 
with  them,Wieland  here  labored  with  great 
activity  for  more  than  twen^  yean.  His 
philosophy  breathes  the  spirit  of  Socra- 
tes, sometimes  with  a  mixture  of  that  of 
Arisdppus.   He  has  enriched  Grerman 
literBture  with  works  which  have  made 
known  to  his  countrymen  the  merits  of 
the  French  and  English  writere.  His 
lu8torii»l  productions  do  not  constitute 
large  works,  but  they  please  by  the  lively 
imagination,  knowledge  of  languagjes, 
sound  judgment  and  benevolent  spirit 
which  ttiey  display.   These  graver  occu- 
pations did  not  dmiinish  his  poetical  fer- 
tility, which  appeared  to  great  advantage 
in  his  History  of  the  Abderites  (1773),  a 
delightful  work,  in  which  the  muse  of 


wisdom  appears  disguised  in  the  garments 
of  satue.   He  also  wrote  tales,  pardy 
after  forei^  originals,  pardy  from  his 
own  invention.   But  Oberon,  a  romantic 
epic,  is  the  most  successful  of  his  larger 
works,  though  the  tone  and  the  form  are 
bodi  liable  to  censure.   In  addition  to  his 
origmal  works,  Wieland  prepared  transla- 
tions of  Horace  and  Lucian ;  and,  though 
the  scholar  will  often  meet  with  par- 
aphrases which  he  mav  not  like,  these 
translations  have  been  of  much  service  to 
the  public  at  large.   Wieland  himself  de- 
clared his  Lettera  and  Commentaries  on 
Horace  those  of  his  works  on  which  he 
placed  the  greatest  value,  and  from  which 
his  head,  heart,  taste,  conceptions  and 
character  could  be  best  known.  From 
his  (^onstant  study  of  Lucian  originated 
(1791)  an  original  work,  Peregrinus  Pro- 
teus, to  which  his  Agathodeemon  may  be 
considered  a  pendant.   A  uniform  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  at  Leipsic,  in 
two  editions,  4to.  and  8vo.,  96  vols.,  with 
six  supplementary  volumes,  1794,  et  seq. 
(new  edition  by  Graber,  begun  in  1820  ; 
a  pocket  edition,  in  16mo.,  51  vols.,  was 
begun  in  1824).  The  author  was  enabled, 
by  the  sale  of  this  edition  of  his  works,  to 
buy  an  estate,  called  OsmannstSdt,  near 
Weimar,  where  he  intended  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life.   As  his  manner  of 
living  was  simple,  his  moderate  income 
was  adequate  to  his  wants,  though  his 
wife  bore  him  fourteen  children  within 
twenty  years.   From  1798  to  1803,  he 
continually  lived  in  Osmannstftdt,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  with  literary  labors,  among 
which  his  Attic  Museum  should  be  men- 
tioned.  Aristippus  and  some  of  his  Con- 
temporaries also  belongs  to  this  period. 
In  1803,  he  sold  hts  estate,  firom  views  of 
economy,  and  lived  again  in  Weimar, 
where  he  now  found  Schiller,  with  whom 
he  soon  became  intimate.    After  the 
death  of  the  duchess  Amalia,  of  Schiller, 
and  many  of  his  other  friends,  he  sought  to 
divert  his  melancholy  by  literary  labors. 
We  owe  to  this  circumstance  his  transla- 
tion of  Cicero's  Lettera.   The  emperor 
Alexander  gave  him  the  order  of  St. 
Anne,  and  Napoleon  that  of  the  legion  of 
honor.   He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  institute,  and  died  Jan.  20,  1813: 
his  wife  had  died  in  1801.   The  remains 
of  both  rest  in  the  same  tomb,  which 
bean  aa  inscription,  composed  bv  Wie- 
land himself,  commemorative  of  the  love 
which  had  united  them  throughout  life. 
Wieland  became,  at  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  a  ft^-mason. 
WiELiczKA ;  a  town'  of  Austrian  Po- 
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land,  in  the  kmgdom  of  Galicia,  seven 
miles  south-east  of  Cracow,  remarkable 
for  its  Bait  mines,  which  extend,  not  only 
under  the  town,  but  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  each  side.  The  mines  were  work- 
ed as  earlv  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
of  salt  which  has  been  taken  out,  their 
treasures  appear  as  inexhaustible  as  ever. 
They  are  situated  at  the  outruns  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  descend  to 
the  depth  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet 
The  mmers  commonly  go  down  on  lad- 
ders ;  but  the  visitor  may  have  the  accom- 
modation of  regular  stairs  cut  in  the  salt 
At  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  on  the 
fhnstfloor,  is  St  Anthony's  chapel,hewn  out 
of  the  salt  rock.  In  the  upper  gallmes, 
where  the  mininff  was  earned  on  irregu- 
larly, the  roofe  of  the  great  caverns  exca- 
vated have  often  ^en  in,  and  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  prop  them  up  with 
wood ;  but  in  the  lower  galleries,  where 
the  operations  have  been  subsequently 
carried  on,  and  conducted  with  more  reg- 
ularity, large  masses  are  left  standings 
which  serve  as  pillars  to  the  rodf.  The 
woikmen  are  divided  into  three  bands, 
which  relieve  each  other  alternately,  each 
epending  eight  hours  in  work,  and  passing 
the  rest  of  the  time  above  ground  with 
their  families,  which  do  not,  as  has  been 
asserted,  reside  in  the  mines.  The  salt  is 
cut  out  in  lopg  narrow  blocks,  and  then, 
after  beui^  broken  into  smaller  pieces,  is 
packed  up  m  barrels.  There  ha»been much, 
exaggeration  in  regard  to  diese  mines^ 
some  travellers  speaking  of  them  as  a 
subterraneous  city  with  extensive  streets, 
buildings,  &;c.  One  of  the  caverns,  called 
the  great  kallj  contains  lustres  hanging 
firom  the  roo^  and  ail  the  curiosities,  crys- 
tals, petri&ctions,  &.C.,  which  have  been 
founa  faere.  Seven  hundred  thousand 
quintals  are  annually  raised,  which,  with 
two  hundred  thousand  quintals  raised  at 
Bochnia,  in  the  vicinity,  yield  a  net 
amount  of  $600,000  annually.  There 
are  three  qualities  of  salt  obtained  here. 
The  worst  sort  is  mixed  with  clay,  and 
has  a  greenish  appearance.  The  best 
appears  in  the  form  of  cubic  crystals,  and 
is  of  a  daik-graytsh  color,  with  a  mixture 
of  yellow.  The  salt-works  ibimeriy  be- 
longed to  Poland,  but  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Austria,  with  a  sli^t  intermission, 
tiince  177&  They  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected vrith  the  salt  formation  in  Wala- 
chia,  and  thus  to  have  an  extent  of  up- 
wards of  500  miles.— See  Fichtel's  Histo- 
ry of  Ihe  Salt  Mines  in  Transyhmia  'in 
German,  Nuremberg,  1780). 


Wier's  Cavb.   (See  C«oe.) 

WiF£.   (See  Husband  and  mfe.) 

Wioja  derived  from  the  Latin  ptUts  in 
this  way i^-^us — Spani^boe/o,  whence 
p^uca;  French  permqw ;  uuiickpfruik; 
JBnglish  penoickj  perwigj  periwig,  short- 
ens to  wig.   The  use  of  false  hair  is 
traced  hack  to  the  ancients.  Xenophon 
says  that  Astyages  wore  a  peruke  abom 
the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  in  which  the  hair 
was  thick.   They  were  afterwards  worn 
by  several  of  the  Koman  emperors.  Lam- 
pridius  relates  of  the  wig  of  Commodus^ 
that  it  was  tinged  with  firagrant  colon 
and  powdered  with  gold-dust   Afier  this 
period,  we  find  no  trace  of  vrigs  in 
history  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
John,  duke  of  Saxony,  wrote  to  Arnold 
von  Falkenstein,  in  Csburg,  to  order  a 
handsome  wig  to  be  made  in  Nurem- 
berg,  but  privately,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  known  to  be  for  us,  and  of  a  flaxen 
color  and  curled  make,  of  such  a  fashion, 
moreover,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  aec 
upon  the  head."   France  eflerwards  be- 
came the  peculiar  coimtry  of  wigs,  whence 
they  spread  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  Hen- 
1^  III  (1575-89),  having  lost  his  hair  bj 
disease,  caused  by  his  debaucheries,  cor- 
ered  his  cap,  such  as  was  then  in  genera] 
use,  with  fklse  hair.   Under  Louis  XIII 
Q610~4d),  they  came  into  common  nse. 
Even  those  who  had  no  necesnty  ftr 
them,  wore  tliem  because  it  was  fti^ion- 
able.    Their  ft)nn  was  veiy  various. 
Some  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  a 
learned  work  by  Nicolai,  On  the  Use  of 
False  Hair ( Ueber  den  Gehraudtder foMken 
Haare).   Modem  refinement  has  abolish- 
ed this  unnatural  ornament ;  and,  wfaere 
wigs  are  needed,  care  is  taken  to  m&ke 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  resemble  nature. 
Wigs,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  form 
a  very  curious  item  in  the  history  of  fash- 
ion; and  the  tenacity  with  which  men 
have  dun^,  and  even  now  ding,  to  this 
article,  which,  like  the  cravat,  is  neither 
comfortable,    handsome,  nor  beahhy, 
shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  force  of 
habit  We  allude,  of  courae,  only  to  those 
wigs  which  are  worn  merely  for  fashion^ 
sake,  and  not  to  those  imitations  of  the 
natural  hair  which  serve  as  coverinss  for 
baldness.   A  history  of  wig8,wiUi  ilhis- 
trative  plates,  would  be  not  an  uointerest- 
in^  wont.   When  people  began  to  appear 
without  wigs,  it  was  considered  the  bdgbt 
of  vulgarity.   The  same  was  the  case 
when  people  left  off  hair-powder  and 
queues.    The  French  revolution  gave 
Aie  death-blow  to  the  general  use  of  wlfs. 
The  disuse  of  them  in  the  case  of  par- 
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tietikr  daases  was  considered  a  fiagrant 
breach  of  decorum.  A  clergyman  in 
IVussia,  named  Schultze,  was  involved  in 
serious  difficulties,  because  he  appeared 
^th^a  queue  and  without  a  wig  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  government  was  obliged 
to  protect  him.  •  Of  Jovellanos  (q.  v.)  it 
k  mentioned  that  he  vras  the  first  Spanish 
jud^  who  appeared  without  a  wig ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  piime-minirter,  count 
Aianda,  was  required  to  support  him  in 
this  innovation^  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
even  yet  not  extended  to.  the  English 
judges,  who,  as  well  as  the  counseliors, 
still  appear  in  vngs  ;  and  what  vrigs  ! 
Whoever  has  seen  them  wiU  not  be  likely 
to  forget  them.  It  was  considered  a  bold 
aiep  in  lord  Brougham  when  he  dared  to 
appear  with  a  smaller  wig  than  his  prede- 
csBBors  in  the  office  of  chancellor.  A 
late  English  traveUer  (captain  Basil  Hail)^ 
among  other  mdancholy  instances  of  the 
univeraal  ascendency  of  the  democratic 
principle  in  die  U.  States,  deplores  the  want 
of  wigs  on  the  heads  of  the  judges.  How 
must  he  have  Ml  when  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  appeared,  in  1830,  in  the  house 
of  lords  v?ithout  a  wig,  and  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  followed  his  example ! 

WiGAif ;  a  borough  and  market-town 
of  England,  county  of  Lancaster,  near 
the  small  river  Douglas.  It  has  manu- 
ftctures  of  coarse  home-made  linens, 
checks,  calicoes,  fustians,  and  other  cot- 
ton goods;  also  large  brass  and  pewter 
wons.  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament Population  in  1821, 17,716  ;  in 
1831, 30,774.  Thirty-nine  miles  south  of 
Lancaster. 

Wight,  Islk  of  ;  an  island  of  Eng- 
land, on  Che  coast  of  Hampshure,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  -channel  vary-> 
iog  in  breadth  fhnu  two  to  seven  miles. 
From  the  eastern  to  the  western  angle 
it  measures  nearly  twenty-three  miles, 
and  from  the  northern  to  the  south- 
em  about  thirteen.  Its  superficies  in- 
cludes 105,000  lucres,  of  which  about 
75,000  are  arable,  and  20,000  are  in  pas- 
turage. Through  the  middle  extends  a 
range  of  high  hills,  afifbrding  command- 
iuf  views  over  eyery  part  of  the  isle, 
with  the  ocean  on  the  south  side,  and  on 
the  north  the  beautiful  coast  of  Hamp- 
ahire.  The  land  around  the  coast  is  in 
some  parts  very  high,  and  frequented  by 
immense  number^  of  marine  birds,  as 
puffins,  razor-bolls,  will-cocks,  gulls,  cor- 
monnta,  Comisb-choughs,  daws,  star- 
lings anid  wild  pij^ns,  some  of  which 
come,'  at  stated  times,  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  breed,  while  others  remain  there  all 
15* 
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the  year.  The  higher  pans  of  the  isle 
are  composed  of  calcareous  matter,  of  a 
chalky  nature,  incumbent  on  schistus. 
The  Hmestone  is  burnt  for  manure.  Na- 
tive alum  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Alum  bay:  pipe-clay  is  likewise  very 
plentiful  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  isle ;  and 
chalybeate  springs  nave  been  found  in 
difi^nt  parts  of  the  island.  The  trade 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  flourishing ;  the 
harbor  of  Cowes  is  particularly  con- 
venient for  shipping  and  unshipping  mer- 
chandise. (See  Ccwes.)  The  islana  con- 
tains three  ooroughs,  Newport,  Newtown 
and  Yarmouth,  returning  each  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  reform  act  in  1832.  By  that  act, 
Newtown,  which  is  entirely  without  in- 
habitants, and  Yarmouth,  which  has  but 
586,  were  disfiranchised.  Newport  (4081 
inhabitants)  continues  to  return  two  mem- 
bers, and  the  isle  now  returns  one,  as  h 
county  member. 

WiewAM ;  a  name  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  Nordi 
American  Indians.  This  word,  as  we 
learn  from  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar  (print- 
ed in  1666),  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
compound  toeekuwomrutj  which  signifies 
in  ku  hmue.  The  corresponding  word  in 
the  Delaware  language  is  written  by  the 
German  mis^onary  Mr.  Zeisberger,  trik- 
trnnn. 

WiLBEBFOBCE,  William,  a  distinguish- 
ed philanthropist,  whose  exertions  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  give 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  was  bom  at  Hull,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1759,  of  which 
place  his  grandfather  had  been  twice 
mayor.  His  &ther  died  when  he  was 
young,  and,  in  1774,  he  was  sent  to  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Pitt  Mr. 
Wilberfbrce  came  into  a  good  fortune, 
and  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Hull  in  1780.  During  this  parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  take  any  very  active 
part  in  politics.  He  was  also  elected  in 
1784,  and,  owing  to  the  partiality  of  the 
people  for  Mr.  Pitt's  friends,  was  also 
chosen  for  the  coun^  of  York:  he  there- 
fore made  his  election  for  that  county. 
In  1787,  he  brought  forward  a  motion 
fbr  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
inresented  a  great  number  of  petitions  in 
favor  of  that  measure.  The  minister 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  abolition,  but  suffered 
the  motion  to  be  lost  The  next  year, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  being  ill,  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
on  the  motion,  and  the  question  was  car- 
ried without  a  division ;  but  it  went  no 
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further.  It  was  a  siogular  circumstance, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  power  was  then  at 
its  zenith,  could  cany  every  measure  but 
this.  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  much  to  con- 
tend with  before  he  completed  his  object ; 
and  all  he  could  do  was  to  procure  some 
regulations  &vorahle  to  the  slaves  during 
their  passage.  The  condition  of  the 
slavjps  in  the  West  Indies  was,  however, 
greatly  improved.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was 
minister,  every  trick  was  tried  to  avoid 
the  question,  till  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
succeeded  to  power,  when,  to  their  honor, 
he  and  his  friends  carried  the  measure. 
The  injSuence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the 
house  of  commons  was  extraordinary; 
and,  at  one  time,  durin^^  the  French  war, 
an  appearance  of  defection  on  the  part  of 
Wilberforce  and  his  friends  induced  Pitt 
to  open  a  treaty  with  France.  Jf  r.  Wil- 
berforce has  published  a  Practical  View 
of  the  prevailing  Religious  S^^stems  of 
Professed  Christians  in  the  higher  and 
middle  Classes  of  the  Country  contrasted 
with  real  Christianity  (1797) ;  an  Apology 
for  the  Christian  Sabbath  (1799) ;  a  Let- 
ter on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade 
(1807) ;  and  Substance  of  his  Speeches 
on  the  Bill  for  promoting  the  Religious 
Instruction  of  the  Natives  of  British  In- 
dia (1813). 

W ILD  kicE  (zizania  aquoHca) ;  a  large 
kind  of  grass,  which  grows  in  shallow 
water  or  miry  situations,  in  many  parts 
of  North  America.  The  stem  is  seven  or 
eight  feet  high;  the  leaves  broad  and 
scattering ;  and  the  flowe»  disposed  in  a 
large  terminal  panicle,  spreading  at  the 
bam  and  spiked  at  the  summiL  The 
female  lowers  are  awned,  upright,  and 
ferm  the  terminating  spike,  while  the 
male  are  nodding,  and  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  spreading  branchlets ; 
the  stamens  are  six  in  num^r;  the  seeds 
are  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  &ri- 
naceous,  and  afford  a  very  good  meal, 
which  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  in 
diose  districts  where  the  plant  abounds. 
The  seeds  drop  off  vrith  the  slightest 
blow ;  and  the  Indians  coUect  them  by 
bending  the  plants,  and  beating  them  over 
their  canoes.  The  wild  rice  grows  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States  and  in 
Canada.  It  is  extremely  abundant  alonff 
the  muddy  shores  of  the  Delaware,  and 
forms  the  chief  attraction  for  the  immense 
flocks  of  reed-birds  and  black-birds  which 
annually  resort  thither  in  the  autumn. 
Owing  to  the  different  features  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Hudson,  it  is  rare  on 
their  shores,  and  on  most  of  their  branches. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  the  north-west, 


being  found  as  far  as  latitude  5(P,  on  lake 
Winnipeg ;  but  it  does  not  exist  on  the 
Missouri,  or  west  of  the  St  Peters,  a  branch 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  This  plant 
may,  perhaps,  at  some  future  day,  exert 
cottsiaerable  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race,  and  render  populous 
many  districts  in  the  extreme  noith  which 
are  now  considered  uninhabitable.  An- 
other and  larger  species  of  zizania  is 
found  in  the  more-  southern  p^rts  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  distinguished  by 
having  the  male  and  femaljs  lowers  in- 
termixed. 

Wilhelmsh6he  (fFiUiam^s  ff^tight\ 
formerly  fFeUsengteinf  and  during  the 
brief  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 

Chalia,  called  J^apoUoiCs  &8Ae,  is  a  ctfBtle 
elongin^  to  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
a  league  distant  from  Cassel,  the  usual 
summer  residence  of  the  monarch.  Art 
and  nature  have  vied  in  adorning  iL  An 
alley  of  linden-^rees  leads  from  Cassel  to 
the  foot  of  the  elevation  on  which  the 
palace  stands.  The  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  this  place  are,  1.  The  palace  of 
the  elector.  2.  The  great  fountain,  a 
column  of  water  which  may  be  made  to 
rise  190  feet  }]igh.  Its  diameter  is  nine 
inches.  3.  The  great  cascade.  The 
water  falls  104  feet,  in  a  stream  eighteen 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  4 
The  Carlsberg  (Charles  mountain),  with 
its  cascades,  erected,  in  1701,  by  the  Ital- 
ian architect  Giov.  Franc  Guemieri 
Here  is  a  grotto,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
basin  220  feet  in  diameter.  The  water 
falls  over  the  grotto  into  the  basin,  and 
thence  in  a  triple  cascade, 900  Rhenish  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide.  At  intervals  of  150 
feet  are  basins.  On  both  sides  of  the 
cascade,  842  steps  lead  up  to  the  palace, 
called,  on  account  of  its  form,  the  adagmu 
At  the  foot  of  this  buildmg  is  a  basin  150 
feet  in  diameter,  in  which  a  rock,  lying 
as  if  it  had  fidlen  from  above,  covers  the 
body  of  the  giant  Enceladus.  Hisimouth 
is  seven  feet  wide,  and  sends  forth  a  mass 
of  water  55  feet  high.  In  the  back-ground 
of  the  basin  is  a  grotto,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  a  centaur,  on  the  other  a  feun, 
both  of  which  blow  through  copper  horns 
as  long  as  the  water  plays.  There  is  also 
another  basin,  provided  with  a  grotto  and  a 
statue  of  Polyphemus,  which  plays  when 
the  water  flows.  Before  this  grotto  is 
the  artichoke  basin,  ow4ng  its  name  to  an 
enormous  artichoke  of  stone,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  twelve  fountains  spring, 
of  which  that  in  the  centre  rises  forty 
feet  The  §^ant  eastle  (as  the  palace  is 
called)  is  remarkable  in  various  respects. 
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It  bss  192  Tuscan  columnsi  each  48  feet 
high,  which  support  the  third  story.  On 
a  platform  extending  over  the  whole 
building,  stands  a  pyramid  96  feet  high, 
at  the  summit  of  which,  on  a  pede^ 
eleren  feet  high,  stands  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  called,^ 
by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood^  the 
iruA  Cmistopher.  It  is  of  copper,  31  feet 
high.  In  his  club  there  is  sufficient  room 
for  twelve  men.  There  is  a  door  in  it, 
from  which  a  splendid  view  is  presented 
of  the  surroundmg  country.  Amon^  the 
other  curiosities  are  a  remarkable  bridge, 
a  romantic  cascade,  a  Chinese  village,  &c. 

WiLKEN,  Frederic,  doctor  of  theology, 
royal  Prusoan  historiographer^  first  libra- 
rian and  professor  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  &.c,  a  distinguished  historian, 
was  born  in  1771,  in  Ratzeburg.  In 
1795,  he  went  to  the  university  of  G6t- 
tingen,  where,  at  first,  he  studied  theolo- 
gy, but  soon  devoted  himself  to  history, 
philolo^,  and  the  Oriental  languages. 
In  17^,  he  received  the  prize  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  at  G6ttingen,  for  a 
critical  work  on  the  statements  of  sultan 
Abulfeda  respecting  the  crusades,  which 
be  subsequently  extended  to  a  full  histpry 
of  these  remarkable  events.  In  1805, 
he  was  made  prpfessor  of  history  in  the 
university  of  Ueidelberff,  and,  in  1808, 
superintendent  of  the  library.  In  1815, 
when  the  various  countries  reclaimed 
finom  France  the  treasures  which  had 
been  carried  to  Paris,  professor  Wilken 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  demanding 
the  library  of  Heidelberg,  seized,  200 
years  ago,  by  Bavaria,  and  presented  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  (See  Heiddber^y  Librae 
ry  qf.)  The  Prussian  and  Austrian  min- 
isters supported  Wilken ;  and,  as  the  Ro- 
mans behoved  that  Heidelberg  belonged 
to  Prussia,  the  pope  gave  up  me  Ubrary, 
actually  making  a  present  oi  it,  however, 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  fiimous 
sculptor  Canova  had  come  to  Paris,  as 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  pope, 
without  any  means  or  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely what  he  ought  to  reclaim ;  and 
Wilken  aided  him  greatlv  by  presenting 
him  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art  carried  from  the  Vatican 
to  Paris,  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1805.  Ca- 
nova, in  return,  aided  Wilken's  demand 
his  own  intercession  with  cardinal 
nsalvi.  Thus  38  Greek,  Latin  and 
French,  and  853  German  manuscripts 
were  given  back  to  Heidelberg.  Wilken 
went,  in  1816,  to  Rome.  In  1813,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  French  institute. 
Most  of  his  writings  relate  to  the  Persian 


language  and  the  history  of  the  East ;  but 
his  chief  work  is  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  from  Oriental  and  Western 
Sources  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1807—1830). 
He  has  also  written  a  history  of  the  old 
Heidelberg  library,  &c.  (1817)l 

Wilkes,  John,  a  political  character 
of  temporary  celebrity,  born  in  London, 
in  1727,  was  the  second  son  of  an  opulent 
distiUer.  After  a  preliminary  education, 
under  a  dissenting  minister  at  Aylesbury, 
he  was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity  of  Leyden.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1749,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  classical  and  ffeneral  knowledge,  and 
soon  after  married  a  ladv  of  large  fortune. 
One  daughter  vraa  the  fruit  of  this  union, 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  living 
a  licentious  life ;  and  he  soon  after  finally 
separated  $rom  his  wife.  In  1757,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  parliament  fpr  the  bor- 
ough of  Aylesbury,  and  involved  his  affairs 
by  the  expenses  of  the  election.  He 
went  into  parliament  under  the  auspices 
of  earl  Temple,  through  whose  interest  he 
was  also  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Bucks  militia.  His  early  career  was 
by  no  means  con^icuous ;  but  on  the  se- 
cession of  earl  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt  from 
the  ministry,  in  176$,  he  attained  con- 
siderable repjatation  by  some  pamphlets, 
attacking  the  administration,  and  more 
especially  the  earl  of  Bute.  He  extended 
his  hostility  not  only  to  that  nobleman, 
but  to  his  country,  and,  by  his  paper  en- 
titled the  North  Briton,  rendered  antipa- 
thy to  Scothmd  prevalent  in  England. 
Th^  papers  hastened  the  resignation  of 
lord  Bute,  which  took  place  in  April, 
1763.  In  the  same  month  appeared  the 
fiimous  No.  45  of  the  North  Briton,  which 
commented  on  the  king's  speech  in  such 
caustic  terms,  that  a  prosecution  was  de- 
termined upon.  The  home  secretary,  in 
consequence,  issued  a  general  warrant, 
or  one  in  which  particular  names  are  not 

rified,  ordering  the  apprehension  of 
authors,  printers  and  pubHshers  of 
the  paper  in  question.  On  this  warrant 
Wilkes,  among  others,  was  apprehended ; 
but  he  asserted  the  illegality  of  the  war- 
rant, and,  refusing  to  answer  interrogato- 
ries, was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Some 
days  after,  he  was  brought,  by  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  before  chief  justice  Pratt, 
of  the  common  pleas,  who  declared  the 
judgment  of  that  court  that  general  war- 
rants were  illegal,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently discharged,  amidst  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  populace.  Aided  by 
lord  Temple,  he  brought  actions  against 
the  samtary  of  state,  under  secretaries, 
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meBsengers,  and  erery  person  employed 
in  the  transaction,  in  which  the  prose- 
outore  obtained  damaffes,  whieh  were 
paid  by  the  crown.  Not  content  with 
this  escape,  he  reprinted  the  obnoxious 
North  Briton,  whicli  produced  a  regular 
prosecution  to  conviction;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  fought  a  duel  with  a 
Mr.  Martin,  in  which  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  be  withdrew  to  France.  The 
result  of  his  non-appearance  to  meet  the 
prosecution  was  expulsion  from  the  house 
of  commons.  A  second  charge  was  also 
brought  against  him  for  printing  an  ob- 
scene poem,  entitled  an  Essay  on  Women, 
and  he  was  found  ffuilty  of  blasphemy  as 
well  as  libel,  added  to  which,  his  contin- 
ued absence  produced  outlawry,  and  thus 
the  ministerial  triumph  was  complete. 
He  in  vain  made  attempts  to  procure  the 
reversal  of  his  outlawry ;  but,  trusting  to 
his  popularity,  he  ventured  to  return,  on 
a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  deliver  him- 
self into  custody.  Notwithstanding  his 
imprisonment,  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  by  a  vast  major- 
ity ;  and,  soon  afler,  his  outlawry  was  dis- 
cussed at  various  hearings,  and  solemnly 
reversed;  but  this  did  not  procure  bis 
liberty;  aqd  he  was  condemned  to  an 
ioaprisonment  of  twenQr-two  months,  and 
a  (me  of  £1000.  In  17^,  in  consequence 
of  a  pamphlet  written  by  him,  m  censure 
of  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to 
a  magistrate,  advising  the  employment  of 
the  military  in  repression  of  the  riots 
which  were  the  result  of  Mr.  Wilkes^s  con- 
finement, he  was  again  expelled  the  house. 
This  measure  being  followed  by  his  im- 
mediate reelection,  he  was  declared  in- 
capable of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
ousting  parliament,  and  colonel  Luttrell 
set  up  against  him,  who  was  declared  the 
sitting  member  for  Middlesex  at  the  next 
election,  although  the  votes  for  him  did 
not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  for 
Wilkes — a  decision  which  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  exdted  disgust  even 
among  those  who  disliked  the  person 
thus  opposed.  In  return  for  the  loss  of 
his  seat,  he  was  elected  alderman  or  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  and  in  this 
magistracy  displayed  his  usual  spirit 
against  illegal  authority.  The  house  of 
commons  beiving  summoned  some  print- 
ers in  the  city  mfore  them,  for  publish- 
ing their  speeches,  they  neglected  to 
attend,  when  a  royal  proclamation  was 
obtained  for  apprehending  them ;  and 
when,  on  its  autnority,  one  of  the  printers 
was  carried  before  alderman  Wilkes,  be, 
who  deemed  the  apprehension  a  bnach 


of  the  privileges  of  the  city,  discharged 
Ihe  printer,  ai^  ordered  the  captor  to  fftve 
bail.  The  lord-mavor  Oliver,  and  alder- 
man Crosby,  acted  in  the  same  way  in 
regard  to  two  other  printers,  for  which, 
bemg  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  whUe 
Wilkes,  being  sununoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  commons,  instead  of  obeying, 
wrote  to  the  speaker  and  claimed  his  seat 
The  house  was  now  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
cult in  which  it  had  involved  itself^  and 
found  no  better  expedient  to  save  its 
credit  than  an  adjournment  beyond  the 
day  on  which  he  was  ordered  to  attend. 
In  1772,  he  was  chosen  sherifi^  and,  in 
1774,  elected  mayor ;  and  he  knew  so  well 
both  how  to  acquire  and  to  retain  popu- 
larity, that,  on  the  dissolution  of  pania- 
ment,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  once  more 
chosen  member  for  Middlesex.  In  par- 
liament he  was  a  strenuous  opposer  orthe 
measures  which  led  to  the  American  war, 
but  did  not  render  himself  very  conspicu- 
ous as  a  speaker.  In  1779,  he  was  chosen, 
by  a  great  majority,  chamberiain  of  Lon- 
don, which  lucrative  office,  so  necessary 
to  his  broken  fortune,  he  held  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1782,  upon  the 
dismissal  of  the  North  administration,  the 
obnoxious  resolutions  against  him  were, 
on  his  own  motion,  expunged  from  the 
journals  of  the  house ;  from  Which  time, 
although,  in  1784,  once  more  reelected 
member  for  Middlesex,  he  deemed  him- 
self a  fire  burnt  out**  He  died  Decem- 
ber 26,  1797,  aged  seventy ;  for  some 
years  previously  to  which  event  he  was 
comparatively  forgotten.  Wilkes,  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  did  not  reach  beyond 
mediocrity.  His  private  character  wtm 
very  licentious,  but  he  possessed  elegant 
manners,  fine  taste,  ready  wit,  and  pleasing 
conversation.  His  Letters  and  Speeches 
were  published  by  himself  in  1787 ;  and 
much  light  is  throv?n  upon  his  conduct 
by  the  Letters  frt>m  the  Year  1774  to  the 
Year  1796,  to  his  Daughter  (1804,  4  vols^ 
12mo.V.  His  correspondence,  in  5  vols., 
was  also  published,  vrith  a  Memoir  by 
Abnon,  in  1805  (5  vols.}. 

WiLKiE,  William,  a  Scottish  poet,  vras 
bom  in  the  county  of  West  Lothian.  His 
father,  a  small  farmer,  contrived  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education,  and,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he^was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  Before  he  completed  his 
academical  course,  the  death  of  his  father 
obliged  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  farm, 
which  was  the  only  inheritance  of  him- 
self and  three  sisters.  He  still,  however, 
prosecuted  his  studies^  and  was  admittea 
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a  pfeaeher  m  the  church  of  Scotland.  In 
1753^  he  published  his  Epigoniad,  an  epiC| 
which  met  with  much  success  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  in  1759,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
feSBor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  unirer- 
sity  of  St  Andrews.  In  1768^  he  sent 
out  a  Toluma  of  FaMes,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Gay.   He  died  in  1772. 

WiLKis,  I)avid,  a  distinguished  painter, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1785^  at 
Cults,  in  the  counQr  of  Fife,  of  which 
place  his  fiither  was  pastor  hr  uj^wards 
of  thirty  years.  Havmg,  when  a  youth, 
shown  much  talent  for  drawing,  he  was 
sent)  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  academy 
at  Edinbuiigib,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, and  there  continued  his  studies  for 
five  ye^rs.  In  1805)  he  went  to  London, 
and,  having  given  some  specino^ns  of  his 
abilities,  obtained  Uie  patronage  ofthekte 
lord  Mulgrave  and  sir  George  Bennet,  by 
each  of  whom  he  was'  employed.  The 
fomier  possessed  his  picture  of  the  Rent- 
day,  and  the  sketches  of  many  of  hb  cel- 
ebrated works ;  the  latter  his  Blind  Fid- 
dler. In  1806^  he  exhibited,  ibr  the  first 
time,  at  the  royal  academy ;  in  1810,  was 
eleeted  an  aasoeiate;  and,  in  1812,  a  roy- 
al acadeoiician.  Mr.  Wilkie  is  highly  suc- 
cessful in  painting  scenes  of  domestic  life, 
much  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth ;  and,  like 
Hogarth,  he  seems  never  to  omit  the  most 
trifling  circumstance  which  can  tend  to 
exhibit  the  ^irit  of  the  scene  which  he 
means  to  represent.  He  has  more  recent- 
ly attempted  the  loftier  historical  style  of 
composition,  as  in  his  John  Knox,  &c. 

WiLKiNB,  John,  bishop  of  Chester,  a 
learned  prelate  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
lYt  ^&s  bom  in  1614^  and,  after  receiving 
the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at 
a  pri  vateseminary  in  Oxford,  was  macu- 
lated at  New-inn  hall  in  1637,  which  he 
afterwards  left  for  Magdalen  hall.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  obtained  tlie  ap- 
pointment of  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  his  opin- 
ions and  discourses  manifosted  his  ad- 
herence to  the  popular  party,  and  his  con- 
duct was  rewarded  the  headship  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  for  which  celi- 
bacy was  a  qualification.  In  1656,  he 
married  the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell; 
and  the  protector  ^ve  his  brother-in-law 
a  dispensation,  which  pevented  his  losing 
his  preferment  In  1659,  be  received  the 
headship  of  TriniQr  coDege,  Cambridge ; 
bit,  on  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  the 
rollowing  year,  ho  was  ejected.  But,  in 
be  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal 
heneh,  through  the  interest  of  Bucking- 


ham. As  a  mathematician  and  a  philos- 
opher, Wilkms  exhibited  considerable 
acuteness  and  ingenuity.  His  opinions 
of  the  practicability  of  a  passage  to  the 
moon,  which  he  conceived  to  be  inhabit- 
ed, are  expressed  in  his  work  entitled 
the  Discovery  of  a  New  Wwrld,  or  a  Dis- 
course on  the  World  in  the  Moon  (8vo., 
1638).  In  1640,  he  jpublished  a  second 
treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  the  earth  is  a  new  planet.  His  other 
writings  are.  Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and 
Swift  Messenger  (1641);  Ma^matical 
Magic  (1648) ;  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Gift 
of  Preaching ;  On  the  Principles  and  Du- 
ties of  Natural  Religion;  a  Discourse 
concemiiig  Providence;  an  Essay  to- 
wards a  Keal  Character  and  Philosophi- 
cal Language  (folio),  &c.  He  was  one 
of  the  literary  personages  who  received  a 
charter  of  incorporation  firom  Charles  II, 
under  the  name  of  the  nydl  society.  Bidi- 
op  Wilkins  died  in  167£ 

Will.  The  will  of  man  ia  the  power 
which  gives  direction  to  his  faculties. 
What  we  call  the  rational  unU^  is  the  vo- 
lition operated  on  by  external  influences^ 
directing  it  to  the  atlunment  of  supposed 
ffood,  or  the  avoidance  of  supposed  eviL 
lliis  wili  even  brutes  have,  as  they  are 
capable  of  seeking  the  agreeaUe  and 
shunning  the  disagreeable ;  but  of  will 
in  a  higher  sense,  as  influenced  by  the 
moral  principle  to  seek  what  is  good  in 
itself  without  reforence  to  present  pkaa- 
ure  or  pain,  brutes  are  not  capable.  Ra- 
tional will  presupposes  liberty  of  choice. 
Moral  libeity  consists  in  the  power  of  de- 
termining according  to  reason ;  but  the 
will  of  man  is  never  eovemed  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  highest  good :  such  pu» 
rity  of  purpose  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  Deity.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  es- 
sential to  moral  action,  and  is  the  great 
distinction  of  man  firom  the  brute ;  ^et  it 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile  it  metaphysically 
with  the  influence  of  external  things  upon 
^e  mind,  and  with  the  foreknowledge  of 
God.  To  determine  how  fiir  the  human 
will  is  firee,  and  how  far  it  is  subjected  to 
uncontrollable  influences,  has  always  been 
the  great  aim  of  the  metaphysician  and 
the  moralist.  But  to  give  a  proper  view 
of  a  subject  so  profound,  so  unlimited,  and 
so  variously  treated,  would  ftu*  exceed  the 
limits  which  the  character  of  this  work 
prescribes. 

Will,  or  Testament  (vUima  volvnUiSj 
last  will).  In  the  abstract,  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  idea  of  a  will,  because, 
whilst  all  the  authority  and  obligation  of 
a  will  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  society, 
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to  which  he  who  makes  the  will  beloDgn, 
the  person  who  claims  the  assistance  of 
the  society,  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  belong 
to  it,  and  all  mutual  obligations  between 
him  and  the  society  have  been  dissolved 
by  his  death.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  something  unphilosophical  in  the 
idea  that  a  being,  no  longer  a  member  of 
a  society,  shall  nevertheless  influence  it 
by  his  previous  will.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  the  reasons  in  support  of  the  right 
of  making  wills  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  even  receives  additional  se- 
curity with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  go  into  the 
discussion  of  these  reasons.  We  will  on- 
ly remark  that  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  disposition  to  acquire  property,  and 
the  secure  possession  of  it  when  acquired, 
are  the  foundation  and  safeguards  of  civ- 
ilization ;  and  this  disposition  to  acquire, 
and  the  feeling  of  complete  ownership, 
are  greatly  promoted  by  me  liberty  to  dis- 
pose freely  of  acquired  property,  even  af- 
ter death.  The  idea  of  a  will  does  not 
exist  among  nations  in  their  earliest  stages. 
They  admit  the  right  of  making  testa- 
ments with  reluctance,  and  under  great 
restrictions,  ^nd  render  the  execution  of 
the  riffht  difficult,  by  surrounding  it  with 
formalities,  which  indicate  that  such  a  dis- 
position takes  place  only  ^ith  the  consent 
of  the  society,  and  is  valid  only  under  its 
authority.  In  Rome,this  right  was  extend- 
ed, by  the  twelve  tables,  to  every  father 
of  a  &mily  (pater  fanUUas  uH  le^assii  su- 
per pwunia  tutelave  m  aims,  itajus  esto) ; 
out  the  earliest  form  of  making  wills  was 
to  declare  one's  own  will  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the.people  [calatia  comitHs),  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  who  were 
collected  for  a  military  expedition  {in  pro- 
dndu).  Among  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  right  of  disposing  by  will  was  granted 
only  to  free  persons  sufSciently  vigorous 
to  appear  without  support,  without  a 
staff"  {uwehabt  und  ur^estM)^  and  the 
right  .could  be  exercised  only  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  Restrictions  addi- 
tional to  those  which  proceed  from  a  gen- 
eral incapacity  to  perform  a  valid  act, 
have  always  attended  the  right  of  mak- 
ing a  will :  thus,  in  Rome,  foreignen  were 
not  allowed  to  bequeath  their  propertjr 
(this  restriction  was  preserved  in  the  drwt 
iTaubaine  (q.  v.)  in  France  until  the  revo- 
lution) :  in  Germany,  none  but  free  per- 
sons had  this  right,  and  even  they  could 
not  dispose  of  inherited  estates.  Such 
limitations  have  been  gradually  abolished 
in  modem  times :  still,  however,  in  fitvor 


of  children,  parents,  grand-parentB,  &C-, 
numy  are  yet  continued  in  various  pares 
of  Europe ;  for  instance,  testators  are  not 
allowed  to  bequeath  the  whole  of  their 
property  awav  from  their  natural  heirs, 
rersons  of  full  age,  sound  mind,  reputa- 
ble deportment,  and  capable  of  making 
known  their  intentions,  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  make  a  will.  Of  course,  the  tes- 
tator cannot  dispose  of  any  thing  of  which 
he  has  not  the  full  property,  such  as  fiefi^ 
entailed  estates,  &c.  In  the  Roman  law, 
the  doctrine  of  wiUs  and  testaments  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  earildat 
foundations  of  their  national  law,  with 
their  religion  by  the  sacra  privaiaj  with 
the  ancient  rights  of  their  gerdes,  with 
their  views  of  the  complete  property  of  a 
citizen  (dominiuni  ex  jure  Qittnttum)  and 
of  mere  possession  (quod  in  bonis  est\  with 
their  system  of  slavery,  and  theur  public 
law.  Hence  this  doctrine  is  so  interwoven 
with  their  whole  law,  and  is  marked  bj 
so  many  peculiarities ;  for  instance,  that  a 
testament  must  always  embrace  the  whole 
property  left  (nemo  pro  parte  tesUthiSj  joro 
varte  intestahis  deceaere  potest)^  which  nas 
Deen  abolished  in  the  modem  codes 

(Prussian  Code  i,  xiL  256 ;  Austrian  Civil 
/ode  i,  556).  The  Roman  law  has,  not- 
withstanding all  these  peculiarities,  be- 
come ^neru  in  modem  jSurope,  and  has 
found  Its  VTay  even  to  England  (as  testa- 
ments there  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts^,  where  it  still 
exists  with  some  modifications.  We  shall 
speak  below  of  the  laws  respecting  wilb 
in  England  and  the  U.  States.  In  Grer- 
many,  too,  the  Roman  law  is  yet  the  law 
of  the  land,  wherever  it  has  not  been  ex-' 
pressly  changed,  and  there  it  has  retained 
the  most  of  its  peculiarities.  In  Germany, 
however,  all  foreigners  are  capable  of  be- 
queathing and  inheriting,  by  a  law  made 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
eric II.  (See  Mbaine^  Droit  d*.)  This  is 
not  the  place  to  treat  a  subject  so  exten- 
sive in  all  its  details.  We  can  only  give 
the  most  important  features.  The  form  of 
testaments  required  by  the  Roman  law  stfll 
bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin.  The  funda- 
mental idea  is  that  of  a  solemn  and  pub- 
lic transfer  of  the  whole  propertr,  by 
which  another  person  enters  into  all  the 
transferable  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
testator.  This  was  to  be  done  before  seven 
witnesses,  expressly  summoned  (Roman 
male  citizens,  against  whom  there  was  no 
legal  objection),  and  the  whole  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed  without  intenuption. 
Five  of  these  were  proper  wimesses :  the 
sixth  (Wnipens)  imginally  carried  a  fad- 
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ance,  to  denote  the  wdgfaing  out  of  the 
estate  to  the  heir,  who  was  considered  as 
a  purchaser;  the  seventh  {antesUUui)  is 
considered  by  Hugo  as  the  foreman  of 
the  witnesses.  In  their  presence  the  tes- 
tator made  known  his  will,  either  merely 
orally  (testameruhm  nunmpatwuin),  or  bv 
showing  them  a  WTitin|;  in  his  own  hand, 
or  at  least  signed  by  hunself,  declaring  it 
to  be  his  testament,  which  was  then  luso 
to  be  signed. and  sealed  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses [teHamentum  scr^phany  If  the  tes- 
tator was  a  blind  person,  an  eighth  wit- 
ness was  necessaiy,  and  also  if  ne  could 
not  write,  but  only  in  case  he  ^ade  a 
written  instrument  The  want  of  these 
external  formalities  made  a  will  void  (tn- 
/M^imi),  so  that  it  lost  its  whole  effect 
The  internal  formalities  included,  in  gen- 
eral, the  institution  of  heirs,  paiticu&rly 
if  the  testator  had  children  or  crand- 
children,  or,  in  failure  of  them,  relations 
in  the  ascendin|j^  line,  in  which  case  it  was 
necessaiy  for  lum  to  make  them  his  heirs, 
or  to  disraherit  them  explicitly.  The  en- 
tire omission  to  name  such  relations  in  the 
will,  made  it  yoid  (tutamentum  nuUum)^ 
and  the  subsequent  birth  of  a  legal  heir 
was  equivalent  to  a  revocation  of  the  will 
(ieftameniuin  rcmivm),  A  testament  passing 
over  heirs  entitled  by  law  to  a  share  (and 
such  heirs  included,  besides  children  and 
parents,  also  sisters  and  brothers)  wbb 
called  inofficious  (tfu^^Seiomftfi),  and  their 
Iq^  portion  might  be  claimed  by  such 
hare.  When  the  testator  lost  the  ri^t 
of  bequeathing,  the  testament  became  m- 
▼alid  [inritum),  as  well  as  when  the  ap- 
pointed heir  ceased  to  be  such,  for  some 
reason,  and  no  one  was  substituted  in  his 
place  (tuUmenitum  dt8tUulvm)»  Even  in 
earlier  times,  the  external  formalities  were 
dispensed  with  in  particular  kinds  of  wills 
(tufamefitojvnvtZeiljf^  1.  the 

testaments  of  soldiers,  which  were  almost 
entirely  relieved  from  them,  as  well  as 
fiom  the  internal  formalities;  2.  testa- 
ments made  in  the  country,  which  re- 
quired but  five  witnesses ;  3.  testaments 
niade  in  times  of  contagious  and  epidemic 
diseases,  or  during  a  dangerous  sickness, 
in  which  c^  the  interruption  of  the  cer- 
emony did  not  make  the  will  invalid ;  4. 
testaments  of  travellers :  also  when  par- 
ents left  their  property  to  their  children 
only,  no  other  formality  was  necessary 
than  that  they  should  write  the  will  tliem- 
^  selves,  and  mention  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  date  of  the  instrument: 
thes^  were  private  testaments.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors,  in  whom  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state  was  concentrated. 


a  testament  requited  no  external  formali- 
ty  but  that  of  famine  delivered  in  person  to 
the  monarch ;  in  &ct,  it  was  sufficient  to 
deliver  it  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and 
have  it  entered  in  the  public  records. 
Modem  legislation  has  chanced  much  m 
these  forms,  though,  f^eneraUy  speaking, 
they  are  yet  required  in  most  countries  of 
Germany.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  almost  every  where, 
claimed  the  oversight  of  testaments,  as, 
even  now,  testaments  in  England  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts, 
because  it  was  maintained  that  tiie  future 
state  of  the  soul  of  the  testator  was  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  testament, 
which  therefore  fell  within  the  province 
of  the  church,  and  that  every  one  was 
bound  to  make  some  bequest  for  pious 
purposes,  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
The  formalities  connected  with  the 
making  of  testaments  were  lessened,  and  it 
was  declared  to  be  sufficient  that  they 
should  be  put  in  writing  in  presence  of  the 
parish  priest  and  two  vritnesses ;  and  lega- 
cies for  the  benefit  of  the  church  were 
relieved  fipom  all  formalities.  This  rule 
of  making  a  testament  in  the  presence  of 
iJie  clergyman,  Iq  no  longer  the  common 
law  of  Uermany ;  but  it  has  been  retained 
as  the  local  law  of  many  places.  The 
Roman  regulations  respecting  judicial 
testaments  have  also  been  modified 
in  Germany.  In  Saxdny,  a  testament  is 
judicial  if  it  is  dravm  up  in  coUrt  by  the 
judge  and  the  clerk,  or  out  of  court  by  the 
judge,  the  clerk  and  an  assessor  {ScMppeV 
or  is  handed  to  them.  The  presence  of 
the  judge  may  be  supplied  by  that  of  a 
second  assessor.  In  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, a  testament  may  be  drawn  up  by 
a  member  of  the  town  council  and  its 
clerk.  But  private  testaments  made  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  form  Are  also  valid. 
In  Pnusia,  judicial  testaments  are  the  only 
ones  allowed.  The  testator  either  ap- 
pears in  court,  and  there  deposits  his  will 
m  writing,  and,  if  he  so  pleases,  sealed ; 
or  he  declares  his  will  orally,  and  it  is 
taken  down  in  writing ;  or  he  invites  a 
deputation  of  the  court  to  his  house.  In 
Austria,  both  judicial  and  extra-judicial 
testaments  are  valid.  At  the  making  of 
the  former,  at  least  two  persons  belonging 
to  the  court,  and  acting  under  oath,  must 
be  present ;  and,  if  the  testator  gives  in 
his  testament  in  writin  jf,  it  must  be  signed 
by  himself.  A  last  will  is  also  valid,  o.  if 
it  is  written  entirely  by  the  testator's  own 
hand,  and  signed  with  his  name ;  b.  if  it 
is  written  by  another  person,  but  signed 
by  the  testator,  and  acknowledged  before 
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three  wilnesBes;  or,  c  if  h  is  read  before 
three  witnesses;  or,  dL  only  orally  de- 
dared.  These  last  forms  will  probably 
be  changed  at  some  future  period,  as 
affording  too  much  facility  for  feivery. 
In  France,  there  are  but  two  forms  of  tes- 
taments, the  written  testament,  when  the 
testator  writes  the  will  entirely  himself 
signs  it,  and  affixes  the  date  to  it  (testa- 
tMnt  holographed  and  the  public  testa- 
ment, wh^  the  testator  declares  his  will 
orally,  and  signs  the  protocol  before  two 
notaries  and  two  witnesses,  or  one  notary 
and  four  witnesses.  If  the  testator  cannot 
write^  this  circumstance  must  be  men- 
tioned. The  testator  may  also  deposit 
with  the  notary  a  sealed  instnunent  (feato- 
ment  tmfHique).  In  this  case,  six  witnesses 
must  be  presient  at  the  declaration  that 
the  paper  contains  the  will  of  the  deposit- 
or. So  great  a  variety  of  forms  existing 
in  various  countries,  it  mav  become  of 

rit  importance  to  know  by  what  laws 
validity  of  a  vrill  is  to  be  judced.  In 
general,  the  laws  of  the  testator^  native 
country  must  be  followed ;  so  that  a  Prus* 
nan  or  a  Frenchman  can  make  a  testa- 
ment in^  foreign  countries  only  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Bu^  in  respect  to  the  form  of  pub- 
lic acknowledgment,  the  laws  of  the 
country  must  decide;  for  example,  a 
Frenchman  in  foreign  countries  may  re- 
sort to  the  courts  instead  of  notaries ;  and, 
if  a  Prussian  should  make  a  will  in 
France,  he  must  apply  to  the  notaries  to 
give  validity  to  the  instrument  The  tes- 
tament, according  to  the  Roman  law,  is 
always  revocable;  and  no  person  can  le- 
gally divest,  himpelf  of  this  privile^  of 
change.  The  Romans  did  not  admit  of  a 
man's  binding  himself  to  leave  his  prop- 
erty to  a  particular  person.  In  Germany, 
however,  an  irrevocable  right  of  inherit- 
ance can  be  obtained  by  contract,  and  the 
obligation  is  often  made  mutual,  as  in 
matrimonial  contracts.  Elxoept  in  such 
cases,  the  testator  can  always  change  his 
testament,  by  taking  back  the  instrument 
deposited  in  court;  cancelling  a  private 
testament,  or  makinff  another.  But  on 
this  point,  also,  laws  differ.  According  to 
the  common  law  of  Germany,  the  talung 
back  of  the  deposited  will  is  not  a  revoca- 
tion of  it,  unless  the  intention  of  the  testa- 
tor is  clearly  manifested ;  for  example,  by 
tearing  off  the  seals.  The  same  is  the 
case  m  Saxony.  But,  in  Prussia,  the 
taking  back  of  a  testament,  deposited  in 
court,  makes  it  void.  A  later  testament 
has  preference  over  an  earlier  one ;  but, 
if  there  are  several  testaments,  and  it  can- 


not be  asceitdned  wWch  Is  the  Umm, 
both  are  valid ;  and,  if  the  later  testament 
was  invalid  from  the  beginning,  the  earlier 
one  remains  in  force.  No  regulariy* 
made  teMmem  can  be  annulled  by  a 
mere  oral  declaration;  but  the  Bomaa 
law  provides  t)iat,  if  a  testament  is  tsn 
vears  okl  (in  which  ease  it  becaoae  void 
by  the  earlier  law),  it  may  be  revoked 
a  declaration  befors  three  witnesBe& 
odem  laws  require  for  such  oral  annul- 
ment, unacoomitenled  by  the  act  <^  era- 
sure, tearing'  off  seals,  &>c^  the  ssms 
i(N*malities  which  were  required  to  give 
vahdilgr  to  the  instrument.  In  France,  a 
will  may  be  revoked  by  a  written  expies- 
sion  of  the  testator's  purpose,  and  also  by 
«n  oral  declaration  before  one  notary  and 
two  witnesses.  Difierent  from  the  testa- 
ment in  vriiich  the  institution  of  an  heir  it 
reouiivd  is  the  codicil,  which  may  contain 
only  legacies ;  hence  it  is  custoouuy  to  add 
to  testaments  the  clause,  that  i(  fifom  any 
circumstBDce,  they  cannot  takeeflbct  as  tes- 
taments, th^  shall,  neveithelesi,  be  comid- 
ered  as  codicils  {dettU¥la  eodictUanay  It 
is  a  much  contested  point,  in  the  continent- 
al courts,  what  formalities  a  codicil  must 
have ;  hence  it  is  considered  safoet  to  ac- 
company the  makinff  of  a  codicil  with  the 
same  formalities  which  are  reqiuied  in 
the  case  of  a  will — We  shall  now  consid- 
er the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  States 
on  the  subject  of  wills.  In  reiq>ect  to 
personal  proper^,  a  will  is  also  called  a 
testament;  and  the  diqxmtian  ot  the  tes- 
tator's real  or  personal  estate,  or  both,  is 
called  a  last  tsul  and  iettoment  A  daiut 
is  the  disposition  of  real  property  in  a  will, 
and  a  iccvicy  is  the  personal  property  dis- 
posed of  to  one  or  more  persons  by  a  tes- 
tamentary provision.  A  beauat  is  a  pro- 
Vision  of  a  will  disposing  or  real  or  per- 
sonal estate.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  practice  of  devising  lands  mvailed  to 
some  extent  (Spelman  On  FeudSj  c  v ; 
Wright's  Tenuru,  p.  171);  but,  siker  the 
conquest,  lands  held  by  feudal  tenure 
were  not  devisable,  with  the  exception 
of  burgage  tenures.  LAnds  held  in  ^vel- 
kind,  however,  as  were,  for  the  most  part, 
those  of  the  county  of  Kent,  were  devisa- 
ble. After  some  changes  in  the  laws,  in 
this  respect,  in  Engluid,  a  statute  was 
passed,  m  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  which  gave  a  general  power 
of  devising  whatever  interest  or  estate  the 
testator  had  in  lands.  In  the  U.  Stetei^ 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
lands  and  personal  property  have  beoi 
generally  subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
will  of  the  proprietor,  with  the  exception 
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of  Louinaiia,  in  wbich  state  a  testator 
having  one  descendant  can  dispose  of  but 
two  thinds  of  his  estate  by  will,  and  of 
but  one  half  if  he  leaves  two,  and  of  but 
one  third  if  he  leases  three  or  more.  The 
laws  of  the  other  states  contain  some  pro- 
virions  in  fitvor  of  the  widow  of  the  t^ 
tator,  jHirticularly  her  right  to  dower,  and 
also  in  fiiTor  of  posthumous  children. 
The  power  of  the  living  proprietor  to 
direct  how  his  property  shall  be  disposed 
of  after  his  decease,  especially  his  lands, 
is  not  among  those  idMolule  rights  derived 
from  the  laws  of  nature,  with  which  the 
laws  of  socie^  cannot  interfere  without 
doing  injustice,  but  is  founded  in  ex- 
pediency. Chancellor  Kent  justly  re- 
nwfcs  (Coffi.  v.  iv,  lect.  68)  that  <^the  in- 
terests of  society,  in  its  career  of  wealth 
and  civilization,  seem  to  require  that  eve- 
ly  man  should  have  the  free  emo^rment 
toad  disposition  of  his  property ;  for  it  iur- 
niriies  one  of  the  strongest  modves  to  in- 
dustry and  economy."  And  he  thinks 
the  bonds  of  sfiection  and  fomily  pride 
are  a  sufficient  guaranty  in  fovor  of  the 
claims  of  the  r3atives  of  the  testator. — 
Pemru  eo^pMe  of  making  a  WiSL  The 
capacity  to  make  a  will,  as  to  make  a  con- 
tnct,  or  do  any  other  act  that  may  affect 
the  person  or  rights  of  a  party,  is  subject 
to  legal  regulation.  To  make  a  valid 
will,  the  testator  must  be  of  sound  mind ; 
and  to  make  a  devise  of  lands,  he  must 
be  of  the  a^  of  twenty-one  yeare ;  but, 
by  th'e  Engiish  law,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and 
a  girl  of  twelve,  may  biequeath  chattels. 
By  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York  (vol. 
ii,p.  60),  the  respective  ages  of  capacity  for 
this  purpose  are  eighteen  and  sixteen.  In 
the  other  U.  States,  the  regulations  in  this 
raspect  vary.  So,  in  Eng&nd,  and  gener- 
ally in  the  U.  States,  a  married  woman 
cannot  dispose  of  either  real  or  personal 
states  by  will.  But,  in  Louisiana,  which 
adopts  the  French,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
main,  the  civil  law  in  this  respect,  she 
can  bequeath  her  own  separate'  property. 
An^  in  the  odier  states,  property,  wheth- 
er real  or  personal,  may  be  so  placed  in 
trast  by  marriage  settlement,  or  otlier- 
wi8e,that  it  shiul  be  subject  to  a  testa- 
mentaiy  dii^position  or  appointment  by  a 
married  woman.  Devises  to  corporations, 
except  for  charitable  uses,  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  English  law.  By  the  revised 
statutes  of  New  York,  a  devise  to  a  cor- 
poration not  authorized  by  its  charter  to 
take  by  devise,  is  void.  But  chancel- 
lor Kent  (Com.,  v.  iv,  p.  508J  is  of  opinion 
that  a  de^se  in  trust  tor  a  cnaritable  cor- 
pontioa  would  be  good,  notwithstanding 
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this  statute^TM^f  <2mMii2e.  Though 
in  England,  and  also  in  the  U.  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Louisiana,  a  person 
may  dispose  by  will  of  his  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  yet,  in  respect  t6  real 
estate,  the  general  ck>ctrine  has  been,  that 
a  devise  wul  operate  only  on  the  property 
of  which  the  testator  was  possessed  at  the 
time  of  making  the  will,  and  of  which  he 
continued  in  possession  till  his  death. 
This  construction  often  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator,  who,  by  devising  all 
his  real  estate,  generally  intends  to  devise 
what  he  may  own  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. And  the  provision  is  often,  pro- 
fessedly, a  disposition  of  all  the  lands 
of  which  he  may  be  in  possession  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  ^  The  revised  stat- 
utes of  New  York  have  akered  the  law 
in  this  respect,  and  put  a  construction 
upon  devises  more  conformable  to  the  in- 
tention of  testators,  by  providing  that  de- 
Vises  of  all  the  testator's  real  estate,  or 
terms  in  a  will  denoting  an  intention  to 
dispose  of  all  his  real  estate,  shall  operate 
upon  all  the  lands  of  which  he  may  be  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  his  decease.  A  mere 
right  of  entry  on  lands  is  not  generally 
devisable ;  but,  in  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia,  such  a  right  is  devisable, 
the  rule,  in  mose  states,  b^g  that  every 
interest  or  right  in  lands  descendible  to 
hein  may  be  devisedl — ExttMon  of  a 
WUl,  It  is  a  eeneral  rule  that  wills,  to 
operate  on  lands,  must  be  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  lavre  of  the  place  where 
the  lands  lie ;  but  personal  propei^  passes 
by  a  will  executed  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  testator, 
tliongh  the  propert^r  be  situated  elsewhere. 
This  distinction  arises  from  the  general 
rule,  that  the  titk)  to  lands  is  to  to  sov- 
eroed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
it  is  situated,  but  that  personal  property 
is  subject  to  the  contracts  and  disposition 
made  the  owner,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  they  are  made, 
ft  is  a  general  nile,  witli  some  few  excep- 
tions, that  a  will  must  be  in  writing.  The 
laws  of  New  Yoric  require  that  it  should 
be  signed  by  the  testator,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  iL  In  England  and  in  the  U. 
States  generally,  it  is  only  requisite  that  it 
should  be  signed.  The,  construction  put 
upon  this  rule  in  Enffland  has  been  tnat 
the  testator's  writinff  nis  name  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  will  is  a  signing.  This 
construction  euve  rise  to  the  abovepro- 
vision  of  the  New  York  statutes.  These 
statutes  have  therefore  defined,  in  one  f)ar- 
ticular,  what  shall  be  a  signing ;  but  the  law 
generally  leaves  this  to  coustnictkm,  which 
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seems  to  be  more  advisable,  since  there  is 
apparently  no  reason  for  defining  what  sliall 
be  a  signing  of  a  will,  any  more  than  what 
shall  be  a  sign&ng  of  any  other  instrument. 
In  Vermont,  a  will  is  required  to  be  seal- 
ed ;  but  the  law  in  the  other  states,  and  in 
England,  requires  merely  that  it  should 
be  in  writing,  and  signed.  Three  wit- 
nesses are  requii-ed  in  England,  and  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Greor- 
gia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  In  New 
York,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  North  Car- 
olina and  Kentucky,  only  two;  in  Lou- 
isiana, from  three  to  seven,  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  kind  of  will,  out 
some  exceptions  as  to  the  witnessing  are 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  North  Car- 
olina and  Tennessee.  The  regulations  of 
two  witnesses  subscribing  in  the  presence 
of  the  testator,  and  of  each  other,  are  not  the 
same  under  all  these  jurisdictions.  In  the 
revised  statutes  of  New  York,  the  testator 
is  required  to  sign  the  will,  or  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  bis  will  in  presence  of  each 
witness;  but  the  requirement  of  the  Eng- 
lish law,  that  the  witnesses  must  sign  m 
each  other's  presence,  is  omitted.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  provision,  that  the  tes- 
tator must  sign  in  presence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, is  satimed  if  he  is  where  he  mav 
be  seen  by  them ;  but  his  being  corporal- 
ly present,  though  insensible,  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  requirement  that  they  must  attest 
in  his  presence. — MmcupcOvoe  fVUls,  At 
the  common  law,  an  oral  will  was  valid 
in  respect  to  chattels ;  but  such  wills  are 
rendered  void,  or  made  subject  to  particu- 
lar regulations,by  the  variousstatutes  on  the 
subject  By  the  statute  of  29  Charles  II,  c 
3,  a  nuncupative  will  was  not  valid  in  re- 
spect to  property  exceeding  thirty  pounds, 
unless  proved  by  three  wimesses  present 
at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  especial- 
ly requested  to  bear  witness  to  it,  or  un- » 
less  it  was  made  in  the  testator's  last 
sickness,  and  w^as  reduced  to  writing 
within  six  months  after  his  decease.  This 
provision,  or  one  very  similar,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  statutes  of  many  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  restrictions  on 
nuncupative  vrills  confine  them,  in  some 
of  the  United  States,  within  still  narrower 
limits.  In  New  York,  by  the  revised 
statutes,  a  nuncupative  will  is  not  valid 
unless  made  by  a  soldier  in  actual  milita- 
ry service  or  a  mariner  at  sea.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, such  a  vrill  is  not  valid  where 
the  property  exceeds  fifty  pounds,  unless 
it  is  proved  by  at  least  three  wimesses, 


nor  unless  it  is  made  ia  the  last  sicknen 
of  th«  testator,  and  at  his  usual  residence, 
or  where  he  had  been  resident  at  least  for 
the  preceding  ten  days ;  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  person  being  unexpectedly  taken 
sick  when  absent  from  home,  and  dying 
before  his  return  to  his  home. — Revoca- 
Hon,  A  will  may  be  revoked  by  an  in- 
strument of  equal  formality,  or  by  can- 
celling. A  subsequent  will,  accordingly, 
is  a  revocation  of  a  prior  one,  if  its  pro- 
visions implv  a  substitution  of  tlie  latter 
will  for  the  former.  But  the  more  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  if  a  subsequent  vrili  is  in- 
valid, it  wiH  not  be  a  revocation  of  a 
preceding  one;  and  the  general  rale 
again  is,  that  by  a  revocation  or  cancel- 
ling of  a  subsequent  will,  a  preceding  one 
is  revived.  But  the  New  York  revised 
statutes  make  a  provision  on  this  subject, 
which  is  more  likely  to  meet  the  inten- 
tion of  tlie  testator,  nanaely,  that  the 
cancelling  or  revocation  of  a  subsequent 
will  does  not  revive  a  ft>rmer  one,  unless 
the  testator  makes  a  declaration  to  that 
eftect.  So  a  will  may  be  revoked  by 
legal  operation  or  inference ;  as  in  Eng- 
land, by  subsequent  marriage,  and  birth  of 
a  child,  unless  the  wife  and  child  or  chil- 
dren be  provided  fbir  by  a  marriage  set- 
tlement. So  the  will  of  an  unmarried 
woman  is  revoked  by  her  marriage. — 
Onmsion  of  ChUdrm  or  Heirs.  The  law 
of  Louisiana,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
prohibits  the  parent  from  dieunherkin^  his 
children,  excepting  in  certain  specified 
cases;  but  ui  the  other  United  States 
and  in  England,  the  parent  may  dis- 
inherit his  children.  The  statutes  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  provide  that  if  a  chiM 
be  not  named  in  the  will  of  its  parent,  it 
inherits  the  same  proportion  of  the  estate 
as  if  the  parent  had  died  intestate ;  and 
so,  in  die  same  states,  and  in  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Alabanui,  posthu- 
mous children,  and  in  most  of  those  states, 
also,  children  bom  after  the  making'  of 
the  will,  Igherit  as  if  no  will  had  been 
made,  provided,  in  either  case,  that  no  pro- 
visiou  IS  made  by  the  will  for  the  subse- 
quently bom  or  posthumous  children.— 
A  codicU  is  a  supplementary  vrill,  and  re- 
quires to  be  made  with  similar  fbrmali- 
tVd — Consiruetion,  It  is  a  general  rule, 
that  wills  are  to  be  construed  Uberallv, 
and,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  so  as  to  fiiinl 
the  intention  of  the  testator.  In  this  re- 
spect, a  greater  liberality  is  adopted  than 
ui  regard  to  deeds  and  most  other  written 
instruments.   Thus  the  law  does  not  re- 
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quire  that  a  devise  should  he  to  the  de- 
visee and  hu  hdn,  in  order  to  carry  a 
fee ;  anv  other  words,  or  any  provisions  of 
the  will,  showing  aa  intention  to  cive  all 
the  testator's  title,  being  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  But  it  has  been  held  that,  in 
general,  the  devise  of  a  fnece  of  land 
gives  the  devisee  only  a  life  estate,  unless 
it  could  be  gathered  from  the  will  that  a 
greater  estate  was  intended  to  be  devised. 
But  the  law\y  in  this  reject,  is  very  much 
improved  in  the  revised  code  of  New 
York,  which  construes  a  devise  of  land 
to  be  a  devise  of  all  the  testator's  interest 
in  it,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appears 
m  the  win.  This  construction  will,  un- 
doubtedly, more  frequently  correspond  to 
the  intention  of  the  testator.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, it  had  previously  been  held  that 
a  devise  of  wild  lands,  which  the  testator 
possessed  in  fee,  carried  the  fee ;  the  pre- 
sumption being  entirely  in  favor  of  this 
construction,  since  the  devise  would, 

rany  other  interpretation,  be  of  no 
Dtage  to  the  devisee.  The  rule  that 
the  presumption  shall  be  in  favor  of  a 
life  estate,  it  no  other  be  expressed,  has, 
undoubtedly,  defeated  the  mtention  of 
testators  in  thousands  of  instances,  in- 
deed, in  almost  aU  cases  of  wills  not 
drawn  up  by  lawyers. 

W1L1.AMOV,  John  Theophilus,  a  Ger- 
man ditliyrambic  poet,  was  bom  in  1736, 
at  Mohrungen,  in  Prussia,  and,  in  1767, 
became  a  school-roaster  in  St.  Petersburg. 
He  died  in  1777.  His  poems  relate  to 
the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy,  the 
history  of  Annlnius,  and  other  elevated 
iabjects.  He  also  wrote  fables  in  dialogue. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  his  poems 
^published  at  Vienna  (1793). 

WiLLDENOw,  Charies  Louts,  a  celebrat- 
ed botanist,  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1765,  was 
the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and,  after  study- 
ing pharmacy  under  his  father,  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  then  to 
Langensalza,  where  Wieffleb  had  a  labora- 
tmy  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  Will- 
denow  then  returned  to  Berlin,  where,  in 
1798,  he  received  the  chair  of  natural 
history  at  the  royal  college  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany  to  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  and,  at  length,  director  of  the 
*»tMuc  ffard)^  at  ^rlin,  which  received 
additions  and  improvements  under 
his  management  He  fonned  a  zoologi- 
^  cabmet,  which  he  presented  to  the 
nmscum  of  Berlin.  In  1804,  he  travelled 
through  Austria  and  Upper  Italy,  and, 
Kven  yeais  after,  was  invited  to  Paris  by 
Hmnboldt,  to  classify  and  describe  the 


multitude  of  new  plants  brought  by  that 
traveller  from  Americli.  Willdenow  died 
not  lonff  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  July 
10, 1812.  He  was  an  associate  of  twenty- 
four  leamed  societies ;  and  the  king  be- 
stowed on  him  the  order  of  the  black 
eagle.  Among  his  principal  worics  are, 
Pn^Awntu  Iwra  Berohnensis  (1787); 
Hktoria  ^nutranthonm  (Zfirich,  1790, 
folio) ;  EUmens  dt  Botanique  (1792),  which 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages ; 
Mxnicultvre  Berlinoise  spontarUe  (1796) ; 
Species  PlarUarum  exhibenUs  PlarUaa  riU 
cognitas  ad  Genera  relataa  cum  Differentiis 
9pecifi4ns^Mmimbu8  trivialibua^syrumymis, 
wlems  Locis  natalibua,  secundum  Sustema 
sexuale  di^estas  (Berlin,  1797— 1810,  5 
vols.,  in  nme  pans) ;  Gwde  pour  itvdier 
sot-mime  la  Botanique  (1804) ;  and  Horhis 
BeroltTunsiSy  of  which  only  the  first  vol- 
ume has  been  published.  Willdenow's 
great  work,  the  Species  Plantarumf  was 
kft  incomplete,  as  ne  did  not  live  to  finish 
the  histoiy  of  the  cryptogamic  plants.  A 
continuation  has  been  promised  by  pro- 
fessor Link,  of  Berlin. 

WiLLE,  John  George,  a  distiiiguished 
engraver,  was  born  in  1715,  near  Giessen, 
in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  He  leamed  the 
trade  of  a  gunsmith,  and  aflerwanls  be- 
came a  watch-maker.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  and  there  became  an  en- 
ffrever.  His  portrait  of  marshal  Belleisle 
became  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
In  the  revolution,  he  lost  his  propertv, 
amounting  to  800,000  fhmcs,  and  would 
have  lost  his  life  had  not  his  son  hap- 
pened to  be  general  of  the  national  guard 
of  Paris.  Napoleon  made  him  a  member 
of  the  le^on  of  honor,  and  the  institute 
elected  hun  into  their  body.  His  portraits 
of  the  minister  Florentin  and  of  jSossuet 
are  particularly  valued*  He  subsequentiy 
engraved  historical  and  similar  pictures ; 
also  many  sketches  of  his  son  Peter  M- 
exander  WiUe^  bom  in  Paris,  in  1748. 
He  died  in  180a 

William  I,  sumamed  the  Conqueror ; 
king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy. 
He  was  bom  in  1024,  and  was  the  natural 
son  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  by  Ar- 
lotta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner,  of  Falaise. 
His  &ther,  having  no  legitimate  son,  on  his 
departure  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem, 
caused  the  states  of  the  duchy  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  him  as  his  heir.  Robert  died 
in  1035^  on  his  retum  from  Palestine ;  and 
the  guardian  of  the  young  duke  could  not 
prevent  the  king  of  France  from  reducing 
the  duchy  to  a  \ery  low  condition.  When 
William  assumed  the'  reins  himself,  his 
vigor  and  ability  soon  repelled  these  ag- 
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sreflBions,  and  reduced  both  the  French 
king  and  his  own  rebellious  barons  to  the 
necessity  of  peace  and  submission.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  at  this  time  king  of 
England,  being  closely  connect^  with 
the  Norman  family,  was  instigated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  Norman,  to 
allow  William  to  be  given  to  understand 
that  the  king  designed  him  fi>r  his  succes- 
sor. The  irresolute  character  of  Edward, 
however,  induced  him 'to  keep  the  secret 
in  his  own  breast,  which  enabled  Harold 
to  ascend  the  throne  on  his  death,  in  1066^ 
without  opposition.  Harold  had  previ- 
ously been  carried  a  captive  into  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  treated  with  great 
distinction  by  William,  who  informed 
him  of  the  intentions  of  the  Confessor, 
and  took  from  him  an  oath  to  do  his  utmost 
to  carry  them  into  efiect  His  occupation 
of  the  throne  led  to  inmiediate  war,  and 
the  Norman  invasion  followed,  which  was 
rendered  successful  by  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, fought  on  the  fourth  of  October, 
ICm,  terminating  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Harold  and  two  of  his  brpthers.  On 
the  Christmas-day  of  the  same  year, 
William  was  crowned,  after  a  sort  of 
tumultuary  election  on  the  part  of  the 
English  nobles,  and  took  the  customary 
coronation  oath.  His  first  measures  were 
mild:  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  new  subjects,  preserved  his  ar- 
ray in  strict  discipline,  confirmed  the 
liberties  of  London  and  other  cities,  and 
admmistered  justice  impartially.  On  his 
return  to  Normandy,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish, being  treated  by  the  Norman  leaders 
like  a  conquered  people,  broke  out  uito 
revok,  and  a  conspuacy  was  planned  for 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Normans  in  the 
country.  On  this  intelligence,  William 
returned,  and  began  with  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, by  repressing  the  encroachment  of 
his  followers;  but,  reviving  the  tax  of 
Danegielt,  which  had  been  aboli^ed  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  discontents 
were  renewed.  These  he  repressed  with 
his  usual  vigor,  and  a  temporary  calm 
succeeded.  The  resistance  of  two  pow- 
erfijl  Saxon  nobles,  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
longs  of  Scodand  and  Denmark,  and  with 
the  prince  of  North  Wales,  soon  after 
drew  William  to  the  north,  where  he 
obliged  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  do 
bomace  for  Cumberland.  From  this 
time,  he  treated  the  English  like  a  con- 
quered people,  mnltiplied  confiscations  in 
every  quarter,  and  forced  the  native  no- 
bility to  desert  the  countiy  in  great  num- 
bers.  In  1009,  another  formifutble  insur- 
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rection  broke  out  in  the  north,  and,  at  die 
same  time,  the  English  resumed  arms  ki 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties.  Wil- 
liam first  opposed  the  storm  in  the  noitli, 
and  executed  such  merciless  vengeanoe  in 
his  progress,  that  the  whole  eountnr  be- 
tween York  and  Durham  was  tiurned  into 
a  desert ;  and  above  100,000  of  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages,  are  said  to  have  perished. 
There  being  now  scarcely  a  landed  propri- 
etor who  had  not  incurred  the  fomtiue 
of  rebellion,  he  put  into  execution  his  plan 
of  uitroducing  a  total  alteration  of  tlie 
state  of  Engush  law  and  property,  by 
dividing  all  the  lands  into  oaroniee,  and 
adopting  the  feudal  constitution  of  Nor- 
mandy m  regard  to  tenure  and  services. 
He  also  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  pt)p- 
erty  to  a  similar  system,  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  resistance  firom  the  clergjy,  ex- 
pelled all  the  En^ish  church  dignitaries, 
and  placed  Nonnans  or  other  foreignen 
in  their  stead.  Still  further  to  subjufBts 
the  minds  of  the  English,  he  sought  to 
abolish  even  theur  language,  causing  the 
French  to  be'  spoken  at  court  and  used 
in  courts  of  justice  and  in  law  proceed- 
ings, and  oraering  it  to  form  a  leading 
part  of  instruction  in  all  the  schoota 
throughout  the  realm.  La  1071,  the  earis 
Edwin  and  Morcar  produced  a  new  in- 
surrection in  the  north,  which  terminated 
in  the  death  of  the  former,  and  capture 
of  the  latter ;  and  the  Scottish  king  bar- 
ing again  aided  tliem,  William  marched 
an  army  into  Scotland,  which  soon  led  to 
a  peace ;  on  which  occasion,  he  allowed 
the  return  of  the  weak  but  rightful  Saxon 
hen-,  Edgar  Atheliog,  who  had  taken 
refijge  in  Scotland,  and  promised  him  an 
honorable  establishmenL  In  1073,  he 
returned  to  Normandy,  whence  he  wis 
recalled  bv  a  revolt  among  his  Nonnan 
barons,  which  was,  however,  quelled  by 
die  resent  'Odo,  his  half  brotho*.  In 
1076,  be  received  a  letter  &om  pope 
Gregory  VII,  requiring  him  to  do  hom^ 
for  bis  kingdom,  and  to  pay  the  accus- 
tomed tribute  firom  England  to  the  holy 
see.  William  denied  me  homace;  nor 
would  he  alk>w  the  English  prelates  to 
attend  a  seneral  council  summoned  by 
Gregory,  but  consented  to  the  levy  of 
Peter's  pence.  About  the  year  1061,  he 
instimted  that  general  survey  of  the  land- 
ed property  of  the  kingdom,  the  record 
of  which  still  exists  under  the  title  of 
DovMMday  Bw)ky  being  a  minute  return 
of  the  estates  m  the  different  countiec^ 
their  extent,  propriet<«s,  tenure,  condi- 
tion and  value.  The  manner  in  which 
he  hud  waste  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
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shire,  where  he  demolished  villages, 
churches,  and  conventB,  and  expelled  the 
inhabitants  for  thirty  miles  round,  merely 
to  form  a  foresf  for  hunting,  exhibits  his 
cnielty  and  love  of  sporting,  which 
fiirther  protected  by  a  most  severe  code 
of  flune  laws.  In  1087,  he  went  to  war 
with  France,  whose  king  had  eticouraged 
a  rebellion  of  Norman  nobles.  He  enter- 
ed the  French  territory,  and  committed 
peat  rava^ies,  but,  by  the  starting  of  his 
Bone,  received  an  injury  which  hastened 
his  death,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Gervais, 
near  Rouen  (1067),  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  left  three  sons — Robert, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  Normandy  ; 
William,  who  inherited  England;  and 
Henry,  who  received  nothing  but  his 
mother's  property.  He  also  left  five 
dau^ters.  William  the  Conqueror  was 
the  most  powerfiil  sovereign  of  his  time. 
He  possessed  superior  talents,  both  politi- 
cal and  martial,  and  employed  them  with 
remarkable  vigor  and  industrv.  His  pas- 
aons  were,  however, strong;  his  ambition 
eevere  and  merciless ;  and  his  love  of 
sway  often  led  him  to  disregard  all  re- 
Mreints  of  justice  and  humanity. — SeeThi- 
eny's  HisUnre  de  la  ConquiU  de  VAngle- 
ttmpar  UsJiormands  (Paris,  1625, 3  vols.). 

William  II,  sumamed  Rt^us,  from 
his  red  hair,  second  son  of  t'he  preceding, 
was  bom  in  1060.  Being  nominated  kinff 
of  England  by  his  father,  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  hastened  over  fi-om  Nor- 
niandy,  took  possession  of  the  royal  treas- 
ury at  Winchester,  and  was  crowned  at 
Wesuninster  in  September,  1087.  The 
divinoo  of  England  and  Normandy  did 
not,  however,  please  the  great  barons,  who 
ponessed  territories  in  both;  and  acon- 
■piracy  was  formed  for  eftbcting  the  depo- 
flitioD  of  William  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Robert.  As  the  conspirators  were  chiefly 
Normans,  the  kin?,  who  possessed  a  cou- 
eidereble  share  of  his  father's  vigor  and 
activity,  immediately  turned  his  attention 
to  the  £n(dish,  and,  by  promising  a  resto- 
niion  of  uieir  ancient  laws,  and  liberty  to 
hunt  in  the  royal  forest,  he  was  enabled 
to  levy  a  force,  by  means  of  which  he 
nccesBively  reduced  the  castles  of  the 
confederates,  whom  he  sent  to  Norman- 
dy) after  confiscating  all  their  English 
pottessions.  Being  now  firmly  seated  on 
m  throne,  he  fbivot  his  promises  to  the 
ijEngiish  ;and  the  oeath  of  Lanfinnc,  arch- 
jWiop  of  Canteri)urv,  freeing  him  from 
fn  authority  which  lie  respected,  he  ex- 
^touled  his  rapacity  to  the  church,  and 
lieized  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bish- 
oprics and  abbeys,  to  wliich  he  delayed 


appointing  successors.  In  1090,  he  made 
an  incursion  into  Normand}',  to  retaliate 
on  his  brother  Robert ;  but  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  efiected  between  them,  and 
Robert  accompanied  him  back  to  Eiig- 
land,  and  led  an  army  for  him  against  the 
king  of  Scotland^  whom  he  compelled  to 
do  homage  to  William.  The  two  brothers 
did  not,  however,  long  continue  friends, 
and,  in  1095,  William  was  m  France  plot- 
ting against  Robert,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  a  conspiracy  of  bis  barons 
in  the  north,  which  he  quickly  repressed. 
The  followinff  vear,  Robert  mortgaged  his 
dukedom  to  William  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  marks,  to  enable  him  to  fit  out 
an  expedition  and  join  the  crusaders  in 
the  Holy  Land.  William  accordingly 
took  possession  of  Normandy  and  Maine, 
and  soon  after,  being  seized  with  a  danger- 
ous illness,  appointed  Anselm,  a  Norman 
abbot,  distinguished  for  learning  and  pie- 
ty, to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  remained  vacant  since  the 
death  of  Lanfranc.  Contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation, he  found  in  Anselm  a  strenu- 
ous defender  of  the  claims  of  the  church, 
and  strove  to  depose  him  by  means  of  a 
synod,  but  could  not  suceeed.  At  lengtli 
Anselm  obtained  permission  to  visit  Rome ; 
and  in  his  absence  the  king  immediately 
seized  on  all  the  tempomlities  of  his  see. 
He  soon  after  was  obliged  to  visit  France, 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  lord  of  La 
Fleche.  In  11^,  the  duke  of  Guienne, 
following  the  example  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, applied  to  William  to  advance 
him  money  on  his  province,  to  which  the 
latter  readily  agreed,  and  was  about  to 
pay  the  money  and  acquire  possession  of 
the  ten'itories,*when  an  accident  terminat- 
ed his  life.  He  was  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  had  alighted  from  his  horse 
after  a  chase,  when,  a  stag  suddenly  start- 
ing up  near  him,  a  French  gentleman, 
named  Walter  Tyrrel,  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
the  animal,  which,  glancing  from  a  tree, 
entered  the  king's  breast,  and  pierced  him 
to  the  heart.  Tyrrel  immediately  gallop- 
ped  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for 
France,  where  he  joined  the  crusaders. 
The  king's  body  wa^s  found  by  the  coun- 
try people,  and  interred,  without  ceremo- 
ny, at  Winchester.  This  event  took 
place  August  2, 1100,  when  William  was 
m  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thir- 
teenth of  his  reign.  This  prince  possessed 
vigor,  decision  and  policy,  but  was  vio- 
lent, perfidious  and  rapacious. 

William  III,  hereditary  stadtholder 
of  Holland  and  king  of  England,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the 
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founder  of  the  system  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  became  prince  of  Or- 
ange by  the  death  of  his  father,  WiUtom 
II  of  Nassau.  He  was  bom  in  1650.  His 
mpther  was  Henrietta  Mary  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. 
Possessing  superior  talents,  and  educated 
in  an  excellent  manner  by  die  celebrated 
De  Witt,  he  gained  the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  appointed  him  captain-general 
of  the  union  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV 
invaded  the  republic,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  stadtholder,  which  had 
been  discontinued  four  years  before.  He 
caused  the  dikes  to  be  broken  down,  de- 
ceived the' French  generals  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
imperial  army,  and  forced  the  French  to 
retreat  The  party  of  the  house  of  Or- 
ange now  prevailed ;  and  the  states  of 
Hmland,  together  with  four  provinces, 
declared,  Feb.  2, 1674,  the  stadtholderBhip 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange.  Wil- 
liam lost,  indeed,  the  battle  of  Sene^  in 
1674,  and  that  of  St.  Omer,  in  1677 ;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  able  to  keep  the  en- 
emy in  check,  and,  by  his  policy,  engaged 
the  empire,  Spain  and  Brandenburg  to 
take  part  with  Holland,  so  that  a  peace 
was  brought  about  at  Nimeguen,  in  1678; 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  con- 
clusion of  separate  treaties.  William's 
whole  policy  was  directed  against  Louis 
XIV,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  personal 
hatreid.  To  curb  the  ambition  of  the 
French  monarch,  he  instituted  the  league 
of  Augsburg,  July  29, 16B6,  between  the 
emperor,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Holland, 
to  which  Denmark,  and  some  German 

Erinces,  also  acceded.  Perhaps  he  may 
ave  had  the^  further  object  of  giving 
effect  to  his  plans  with  respect  to  Eng- 
land. His  wife,  Mary  (married  in  1677), 
was  the  daughter  of  James  II,  and  pre- 
sumptive heuress  to  the  tlirone.  Unex- 
pectedly, James's  second  wife  gave  birtii 
to  a  son,  June  10, 1688.  The  greater  part 
of  the  parliament  and  of  the  nation  now 
feared  that  the  bisoted  James  would  in- 
troduce the  Catholic  religion,  and  subvert 
the  constitution.  Rumor  also  asserted 
that  the  prince  was  supposititious.  The 
Episcopalians  and  Presliyterians  in  Eng- 
land, under  these  circumstances,  united,  m 
order,  by  the  aid  of  Holland,  to  give  Ma- 
ly  the  succession  to  the  throne.  William 
foresaw  that  England,  by  the  policy  of 
lus  father-in-law,  would  become  more  and 
more  closely  connected  with  Franca: 
he  therefore  joined  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  dritish  nation ;  and  the  pen- 
sionary Fagel  persuaded  the  states-gene- 


ral to  support  him  with  ships  and  troopi 
for  the  preservation  of  British  fteedom 
and  the  Protestant  reliffion.  W^'iltiam  ar> 
rived  suddenly  at  Toriiay,  Nov.  5, 1688, 
with  a  fleet  of  500  sail,  ostensibly  equip- 
ped against  France,  and  with  14/100 
troops.  Upon  his  landing,  a  great  part  of 
the  nobility  immediately  declared  for  him ; 
and  James's  soldiers,  by  degrees,  weot 
over  to  hun  ;  so,  too,  did  Churchill,  after- 
wards Marlborough,  who  was  followed 
even  by  the  second  daughter  of  James, 
Anne,  with  her  husband  prince  George 
of  Denmark.  The  overtures  of  the  kii^ 
were  rejected :  he  therefore  fled  with  bis 
family  to  France,  in  December,  after 
which  William  made  his  entry  into  Lon- 
don. The  two  houses  of  parliament,  in 
convention,  now  declared  that  James  II 
had  broken  the  fundamental  compactbe- 
tween  the  king  and  the  people,  uid  had 
consequently  forfeited  the  throne.  After 
this  (Feb.  13, 1689),  Mary  was  proclahned 
queen,  and  William,  her  faumand,  who 
had,  meanwhile,  gone  over  to  the  Engiirii 
church,  was  proclaimed  king,  and  wh 
alone  to  conduct  the  administration.  At 
the  same  time,  the  declaration  or  bill  of 
rights  (see  Bill  of  Rights)  settled  die 
limits  of  the  royal  power,  ana  the  order  of 
succession.  This  kb  called  the  revohition 
of  1688.  Scotiand  folk>wed  England^ 
example ;  but  in  Ireland,  whither  LouiB 
XIV  sent  James  with  an  arniy,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Catholics  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  deposed  king.  But  tiie  vic- 
tory gained  by  William  over  the  army  of 
James  on  the  Boyne,  July  1, 1690,  and 
by  his  general  Ginkel  at  Aghrim,  Ju^lS; 
1691,  assisted  by  the  clemency  with 
which  he  treated  the  vanquished  paiiy, 
made  him  master  of  Ireland.  Wiliisna 
was  wounded  in  the  former.battle ;  but  be 
caused  the  wound  to  be  dressed  at  die 
head  of  his  troops,  and  fought  On  horse- 
back till  the  battle  was  won.  In  the  war 
on  the  continent  he  was  less  sucoesefut 
At  Steinkiric  he  was  defeated  by  manbal 
Luxembourg,  in  1692,  and  atNeerwindeD 
by  the  same  generalf  in  1698;  but  he  always 
succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Frendi 
the  fruits  of  their  victories  by  skilful  re- 
treats and  marches.  He  even  took  Nt- 
mur,  in  1693,  in  the  sight  of  a  superior 
hostile  army.  Louis  was  finally  compel- 
led to  acknowledge  him  as  king  <>f  ^Bg- 
knd,  at  the  peace  of  R3rBwick,  in  1697. 
The  pariiament  insisted,  at  that  time,  m 
the  disbanding  of  neariy  the  whole  army, 
because  it  deemed  a  standing  aiwyiii- 
com|Mitible  vrith  the  security  of  the  con- 
atitution.   Soon  after,  the  will  of  Cfaaries 
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n  of  SpaiiH  who  had  made  the  srand- 
80D  of  Louis  XIV  his  heir,  induced  Wil- 
liam to  ann  all  Europe  against  Louis  in 
the  great  alliance  of  the  Hague,  Sept.  7, 
170L  For  the  benefit  of  Austria,  and  to 
preserve  the  balance  />f  power,  but  more 
especially  because  he  could  not  brook 
that  Belgium  should  be  dependent  on  the 
policy  of  France,  he  wished  the  Spanish 
monarchy  to>be  divided,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose repaired  to  Holland,  at  the  end  of 
June,  1701.  Though  his  lungs,  at  this 
time,were  so  weak  that  he  could  not  speak 
loud,  and  he  feh  that  his  end  wasapproach- 
ing^  he  made  all  preparations,with  his  usual 
auainty,  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
After  the  death  of  James  II,  Louis  Xi  V 
hayini^  caused  his  sod,  James  III,  to  be 
proclamied  king  of  England,  William 
iband  it  ea^  to  induce  England  to  ae^ 
cede  to  an  alliance  with  Holland,  the 
emperor,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  to 
consent  to  the  equipment  of  40,000  sol- 
diem  and  4000  sailors.  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  projects,  he  broke  his  collar-bone 
by  a  iall  fiom  his  horse,  between  Ken- 
sington and  Hampton  court,  March  8, 
170Q,  and  died,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cident, March  16,  a^ed  fifty-two  years. 

el  wife,  Mary,  had  already  died  child- 
in  1695.)  With  him  the  hereditaiy 
Btadtholdership  of  the  five  provinces  be- 
came extmct,  and'the  Orange  possessions 
were  divided  between  Prussia  and  Wil- 
liam's nearest  cousin  and  testamentary 
heir,  John  Will.  Friso,  the  prince  of  Nas- 
sui-Dietz,  heredittuy  stadtholder  of  Fries- 
land  and  stadtbolder  of  Gr6ningen,  from 
whom  the  present  king  of  Holland  is  de- 
aeended.  William's  manners  were  too 
cold  and  ungracious  to  allow  him  to  bo 
popular  with  the  British.  Under  a  re- 
served exterior  he  concealed  a  strong  love 
of  renown  and  power.  His  chagrin, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  disband  his 
Dutch  guaxds,  and  the  regiments  of 
French  fugitives  in  his  pay,  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  the 
government,  and  was  prevented  with  diffi- 
culty his  fiiends  and  ministers.  The 
British  continental  policy,  a  consequence 
of  jealousy  towards  France,  was  founded 
by  William ;  but  he  found^  at  the  same 
tune,  the  subady,  or  loan  mtem,  and  the 
national  debt  To  obtain  the  majority  of 
votes  in  parliament,  he  made  use  of  bribe- 
ry. Otherwise  he  reigned  in  the  spirit 
of  fireedom  and  tolerant  Protestantism, 
and  agreeably  to  the  true  interest  of  the 
nation,  which  had  been  v^oUy  disre- 
garded by  the  Stuarts.  The  vidiigs  were, 
therefiire,  now  the  ministerial  party,  and 
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the  house  of  commons  firom  this  time  ac- 
quired new  politioEil  importance.  In  the 
Netherlands,  William  founded  a  school  of 
ffreat  statesmen,  like  Fagel  and  Heinaius. 
Immersed  in  pplitics  and  war,  he  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  litera- 
ture and  art  In  conversation,  he  was 
grave  and  repulsive ;  but  in  business,  pen- 
etrating, auick  and  decided;  in  danger, 
undauntea  ;  in  difficulties,  unshaken  ;  in 
war,  bold  without  ostentation.  Though  of 
a  weak  constitution,  he  feared  no  hard- 
ships. Much  as  he  loved  fame,  he  hated 
flattery  and  pomp.  (See  James  H  Mad" 
horovgk,  and  Great  Britain,) 

William  IV,  kin^  of  the  united*  kmg- 
dom  of  Qreat  Britam  and  Ireland,  thini 
son  of  George  III,  bom  August  21, 1765, 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
brodier,  Georv;e  IV,  June  26, 1890.  Pre- 
vious to  his  elevation  to  the  royal  dicnity, 
he  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  (q.  v.)  Being  appomted  lord 
high  admiral,  during  the  snort  adminis- 
tration of  Canning,  who,  deserted  by  a 
large  part  of  the  tory  party,  ha^  been 
obugea  to  cast  about  for  support  in  every 
quarter,  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  cen- 
sured for  expenditures  made  without 
wuting  for  parliamentary  appropria- 
tions, and  had  round  it  advisable  to  resij^ 
his  office  during  the  Wellington  admin- 
istration (1828).  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  retained  the  ministers  who 
were  in  office  at  the  decease  of  bis  prede- 
cessor (the  Wellington  cabinet),  with  as- 
surances of  his  confidence  in  dieir  zeal 
and  ability.  Opposition,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  a  change  oif  ministry, 
founded  on  the  whig  family  connexions 
formed  bv  several  of  the  •  Fitzclarences 
(natural  children  of  the  duke  of  Clarence 
hy  Mrs.  Jordan^,  and  partlv  on  the  char- 
acter and  previous  political  course  of  the 
king,  now  renewed  their  attacks  on  the 
ministry  with  additional  vigor.  In  the 
new  parliament,  which  met  in  Novem- 
ber, the  ministry  bein^  left  in  a  mi- 
nority on  a  motion  of  sir  H.  Pamell  for 
referring  the  civil  list  to  a  select  commit- 
tee (15^  immediately  sent  in  their  resig- 
nation ;  and  a  whig  administration  was 
formed  on  the  twenty-second,  with  earl 
Grey  at  its  head.  The  great  event  which 
will  render  the  reign  of  WiUiam  TV 
memorable,  is  the  passage  of  the  reform 
act  (See  Parliamentary  Reform,  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume.)  William  IV 
is  described  as  affiible  in  his  manners, 
cordial  in  his  deportment,  with  somewhat 
of  the  nide  heartiness  of  the  deck,  on 
which  he  had  passed  some  of  his  eariy 
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years.  In  the  navy  he  had,  of  course, 
been  under  the  command  of  plebeians^ 
and  the  messmate  and  companion  ot 
simple  commoners.  This  had  given  him 
more  knowledge  of  the  common  classes 
than  his  brodier  and  predecessor  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  and,'  al- 
thou(^h  he  had  never  distinguished  him- 
self m  the  navy,  somethinff  of  popular 
manners,  and  a  command  of  sea-phrases. 
His  unkind  treatment  of  Mrs.  Jordan 
(q.  v.),  and  the  license  of  his  private  life 
at  Bushy  park,  are  stains  upon  bis  charac- 
ter. The  eklest  sOn  of  the  king,  George 
Fitzclarence,  was  created  earl  of  Munster 
in  1831 ;  a  second,  lord  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence is  captain  in  the  royal  navy ;  a 
third,  lord  Frederic  Fitzclarence,  colonel 
in  the  army  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king ; 
and  a  fourth  is  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lams.  The  earl  of  Munster  is  author  of 
an  Account  of  the  British  Campaign  of 
1809  An  Spain  and  Portugal  (London, 
1831,  2d  vol.  of  Memous  of  tlie  Late 
War).  The  five  daughters  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan are  married  to  the  earl  of  Enrol,  the 
honorable  J.  E.  Kennedy  (son  of  earl 
Cassilis),  Mr.  Sidney,  colonel  Fox  (soil  of 
lord  Holland),  and  lord  Falkland.  As  the 
king  has  no  children  by  the  queen,  the 
princess  Victoria  is  heiress  presumptive 
of  the  crown  of  the  British  empire. 

William  I  the  Younoer,  count  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  founder  of 
Dutch  freedom,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Elder,  count  of  Nassau,  and 
Juliana,  countess  of  Stolberg,  and  was 
bom  April  16, 1533,  at  the  castle  of  Dil- 
lenburg,  in  the  county  of  Nassau.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  by  Maria,  queen  of  Hungary,  sister 
of  Charles  V,  and  spent  nine  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  the  spirit, 
the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the 
prince,  that  he  asked  his  opmion  respect- 
mg  the  most  important  matters,  and, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  old, 
intrusted  him  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
absence  of  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy.  He 
also  recommended  him  to  his  successor, 
Philip  II,  who,  however,  deceived  by  the 
calumnies  of  the  Spaniards,  regarded  him 
as  the  cause  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Netherlands,  and,  therefore,  would  not 
confer  on  him  the  office  of  stadtholder. 
As  cardinal  Granvella  had  now  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  king,  and  Margaret  of 
Parma,  who  was  chareed  with  the  ^v- 
emment  of  the  Netherlands,  was  obliged 
to  do  whatever  this  proud  and  ambitious 


prelate  sug&ested,  espQcialir  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  the  detested  Span- 
ish inquisition,  and  the  erection  of  new 
bishoprics,  the  count'  of  Egmont,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  tlie  count  of  Honi, 
therefore,  represented  to  the  king,  in 
vmting,  that,  unless  the  cardinal  was 
speedily  recalled,  his  violence  woukl 
drive  ,the  country  to  rebellion.  Philip 
looked  on  this  step  as  treason;  but  be 
concealed  his  anger,  and  recalled  the  car- 
dinal, but,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  the 
duke  of  Alva,  with  Spanish  and  Italian 
soldiers,  to  the  Netherlands.  After  the 
remonstrance,  offered,  in  1566^  by  three 
hundred  noblemen,  with  count  Louis  of 
Nassau,  the  brother  of  William,  at  their 
head,  against  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
quisition and  the  establishment  of  new 
bishoprics^  had  been  rejected  with  con- 
tempt (the  petitioners  were  styled  beg- 
g^[4—Gueux)j  William  had  a  meeting 
witli  Egmont,  Horn,  his  brother  Louis, 
and  others,  at  Dendermond,  to  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  averting  the  threa^inf 
danger.  The  majority  advised  an  armed 
resistance.  Count  Egmont  alone,  gov- 
ernor of  Flanders  and  Artois,  was  of 
opinion  that  they  should  trust  to  the  grace 
and  clemency  of  the  king.  ^  This  grace," 
replied  the  sagacious  Orange,  '^will  be 
our  destruction,  and  Egmont  the  bridge 
bv  which  the  Spaniards  will  pass  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  which  they  will  then 
destroy."  When  they  separated,  Egmont 
and  Chtmge,  in  presentiment  of  the  fu- 
ture, embraced,  and  took  leav6  of  each 
other  with  tears.  The  prince,  with  his 
wife  and  his  children,  excepting  the  eld- 
est, who  was  studying  at  Louvain,  re- 
paired to  Breda,  whence,  however,  he 
returned  to  his  castle  at  Dillenbuig. 
Meanwhile,  Alva  advanced  into  the  Neth- 
erlands. Many  men  of  consequence,  in- 
cluding Egmont  and  Horn,  were  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  executed  at  Brussels, 
June  5,  1568.  When  cardinal  Granvella 
was  apprized  of  tliis  at  Rpine,  he  inquired 
whether  Alva  had  taken  Secrecy  (so  he 
termed  the  prince  of  Orangel  *^  If  thi^ 
fish  is  not  caught,  the  duke^s  fishing  is 
good  for  nothmg."  Alva  caused  the 
prince,  the  counts  of  Hoogstraten,  of 
Kuilenburg,  and  others,  who  had  retired 
fipom  the  country,  to  be  summoned  before 
the  council  of  twelve.  The  prince  did 
not  appear,  but  sent  in  an  appeal  to  xhs 
states  of  Brabant,  as  his  natural  judges, 
and  to  the  king  in  person,  because,  as  a 
knifht  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  could  be 
juoffed  only  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
by  the  knights  of  the  oraer.  He  applied 
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for  protection  to  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II  and  the  German  princes.  The  empe- 
ror promised  it  to  him,  and  condemned 
the  proceedin|p  of  Alva,  who  had  de- 
darsd  the  ponce  outlawed  for  not  ap- 
pesring  in  person  on  the  appointed  day, 
iiad  confisoued  his  property,  stationed 
troops  in  his  city  of  Breda,  and  removed 
his  son  Philip  William,  then  thirteen 
yean  of  age,  from  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain,  and  sent  him  asa  hostage  to  Spain.* 
The  prince  of  Orange  now  took  the  field 
against  Alva.  He  publicly  professed  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  received  aid  in 
mooey  and  troops  from  several  Protestant 
princes.  With  the  army,  which  he  had 
raised,  his  brotheis  Louis  and  Adolphus 
invaded  Friealand.  At  first,  they  defeated, 
at  Heiligeriee,  in  6r6nicgen,  the  Spanish 
meral,  John  of  Licne,  count  of  Arem- 
berg,  who  fell  in  the  engagement;  but 
Adolphus  also  lost  his  hfe ;  and,  as  count 
Louis  wanted  money  to  pay  his  troops, 
he  was  soon  after  beiden  by  Alva  at  Jem- 
mingen,  July  21,  1568.  William  now 
raised  a  new  army  of  34,000  Germans, 
who  were  joined  bjr  4000  French  soldiera, 
and  deckred  pubhcly  that  Alva  and  his 
council  of  blood  (eonseU  des  trwbUs^  in 
Bmasela,  were  the  cause  of  the  war.  He 
conducted  his  forces,  with  great  skill, 
across  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  entered  Bra- 
bant, and  d^eated  a  divisicm  of  the  hos- 
tile anny^  but  was  unable  to  brinff  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  fortresses,  to  an  engagement,  or  to 
excite  the  peo]^  who  trembled*  before 
the  Spaniards,  to  a  general  insurrection : 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
plaie  and  baffgage,  and  even  pledge  his 
principaljtjr  of  Orange  to  pay  nis  arrears 
to  his  officers  and  soldiers.  His  army 
DOW  dispereed.  He  himself;  with  1200 
cavahy,  and  his  brothers,  repaired  to  the 
duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  and  took  part  in 
his  expedition  to  France,  against  the 
Catholic  party  of  the  Guises.  In  this 
expedition,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
Bevend  battles  and  sieges,  but,  after  the 
unhappy  termination  of  the  campaign, 
ncuraed  to  Germany.  In  France,  admi- 
nl  Coligny  had  advised  him  to  fit  out 
primeen  aninst  the  Spanish,  and  estab- 
liih  himself  particularly  in  Zealand  and 
HoOand,  Srom  which  the  Spaniards  would 
hardly  be  able  to  drive  him.  The  prince 
followed  this  advice,  and  the  privateers 
noade  themselves  masters,  in  1573,  of  the 
town  and  harbor  of  Briel,  on  the  island 
of  Voora,  and  also  took  Flushing.  As 
*  He  was  eventually  released;  and  died  in 
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Alva's  tyranny  became  more  intolerable, 
and  the  people  were  exasperated  by  new 
exactions,  several  cities  of  Holland,  Zesr 
land,  Overyssel  and  Gueldres  publicly 
declared  for  the  prince  of  Orance.  To 
relieve  his  brother  Louis,  besieged  by  Al- 
va at  Bergen,  in  Hainault,  he  entered 
Brabant  with  17,000  men,  where  Mech- 
lin and  Louvain  threw  open  their  gates 
to  him ;  but  the  French  auxiliaries,  sent 
him  by  Coliffny,  were  defeated,  and  he 
himseif  could  not  compel  Alva,  who  had 
stationed  his  forces  in  an  entrenched 
camp,  to  an  ensagemenL  He  therefore 
retired,  not  without  loss,  to  the  Rhine, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  danger  of  being 
captured  by  1000  Spaniards,  who  broke 
by  night  into  his  camp.  A  little  doe 
wakea  him  in  time  to  assemble  his  soC 
diers,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  ene- 
my. He  next  proceeded  to  Utrecht 
and  Zealand,  where  the  Dutch  priva- 
teeis  had  appointed  him  their  admiral. 
In  1575,  the  states  of  Holland  confenred 
on  him  the  sovereignty  and  chief  com- 
mand, ftir  the  time  that  the  war  with 
Spain  should  last;  and  the  example  waa 
fiulowed  by  Zealand,  and  afterwards  by 
Utrecht,  Gueldres  and  Overyssel  This 
trast  was  renewed  in  1581.  Some  days 
before  they  openly  announced  their  de- 
fection firom  Spain,  the  states  did  homage 
to  the  prince  as  thehr  sovereign,  and  took 
the  oatn  of  allegiance.  This  sovermgn^, 
however,  was  merely  personal ;  but,  in 
1582,  the  grant  of  the  hereditaiy  dind^ 
of  the  old  cocmts  of  Holland,  to  which 
was  annexed  the  possession  of  their  do- 
mains, was  made  him  by  the  states,  and 
formally  accepted.  The  prince  was  de- 
serving of  this  confidence.  He  had  al- 
ready, m  1573,  equipped  a  fleet  of  150 
sail  at  Flushing.  This  fleet  was  alwavs 
superior  to  the  Spanish,  so  that  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  Dutch  achieved  their 
fi^eedom  on  the  ocean.  After  Alva  and 
the  prince  had  each  taken  several  cities, 
Louis  of  Zuiiiga  and  Requesens  succeed- 
ed the  duke  in  ]57«'),  and,  April  14, 1574, 
defeated  Louis  and  Henry  of  Nassau,  the 
brothers  of  the  prince,  who  both  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle.  William  raised  the 
siege  of  Leyden  by  breaking  down  the 
dikes.  Zuiiiea  soon  after  died;  but  the 
Spanish  soldiers  at  Antwerp  and  other 
places  committed  such  outrages,  that  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countrie8,except- 
ing  Luxemburg,  united  at  Ghent,  in  1576^ 
to  expel  the  mreiffn  troops,  and  relieve 
themselves  from  religious  restraints ;  and 
when  the  new  stadtholder,  John  of  Aus- 
tria, a  natural  brother  of  the  king,  vio- 
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lated  the  privileges  granted  them  by  the 
edict  of  1577,  the  states  of  Antwerp  called 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  their  aid.  The 
people  received  him  with  acclamations  in 
Brussels,  where  a  nartof  the  estates  offered 
him  the  stadtholaership.  But  as  several 
nobles  were  opposed  to  him,  he  effected 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  Matthew 
of  Austria  should  be  received  as  stadt- 
holder,  while  he  himself  should  have  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general;  but  he  re- 
tained the  management  of  aU  public  busi- 
ness. Meanwhile,  by  the  victory  at  Gem- 
blours,  January  31,  1578,  the  Spaniards 
recovered  their  superiority  in  the  Wal- 
loon provinces,  which  were  zealously 
Catholic.  The  new  stadtbolder,  Alex- 
ander Fainese  of  Parma,  appointed  by 
the  king  aiiefr  the  sudden  death  of 
John,  was  a  politic  general,  who  knew 
how  to  vrin  the  favor  of  the  Belgians, 
dissatisfied  with  the  religious  peace,  or 
the  political  equality  of  the  two  churches, 
and  converted  to  the  Spanish  interest  the 
nobles,  who  were  disaffected  towards  the 
prince  of  Orange.  The  prince,  there- 
fore, brought  the  seven  northern  prov- 
inces into  closer  connexion,  by  the  union 
of  Utrecht,  Januaiy  23, 1579,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  (o.  v.)  The  negotia- 
tions for  peace  at  Cologne  having  been 
fruitless,  the  states,  at  the  proposal  of  the 
prince,  conferred  the  sovereignty,  in  1580, 
on  Francis,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
king  Henry  III  of  France,  and  on  July 
•26,  1581,  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
king  Philip  of  Spain,  as  a  tyrant.  The 
king  had  already  declared  the  prince  of 
Orange  outlawed,  as  a  "heretic  and  false 
Christian,  another  Cain  and  Judas,  a  com- 
mitter of  sacrilege,  a  perjurer,  an  insti- 
gator of  the  disturbances  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a  real  pest  of  human  society,'' 
and  had  set  a  price  of  250,000  dollars  on 
his  head.  Whoever  should  deliver  him, 
living[  or  dead,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  to  receive  a  pardon  for 
all  crimes,  and,  with  his  posterity,  be 
liaised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  The  estates, 
in  consequence,  gave  their  stlultholder  a 
body-guard,  and  the  prince  replied  in  a 
violent  manifesto,  in  which  he  accused 
the  king  of  lust  and  murder,  of  the  death 
of  his  son  don  Carlos,  and  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma took  several  fortified  places,  but  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray, 
when  the  duke  of  Anjou  advanced  with 
an  army.  The  French  prince  was  here- 
upon proclaimed  duke  of  Brabant,  March, 
1682|  on  which  occasion  the  prince  of 
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Orange  presented  him  the  ducal  coraner, 
and  publicly  administered  the  oath,  that 
he  would  reign  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of 
the  compact  This  event  took  place  in 
Antwerp,  where  an  attempt  was  soon 
after  made  to  assassinate  the  prince.  A 
Spaniard,  named  Jaureguy,  shot  him  widi 
a  pistol:  the  ball  entered  under  the  right 
ear,  and  passed  out  through  his  lefl  ehc«k, 
destroying  several  of  his  teeth.  The  per- 
petrator was  cut  down  on  the  spot  by  the 
guard.  A  Spaniard,  Salzedo,  and  an 
Italian,  Francis  Baza,  were  likewise  apr 
prehended,  who  had  received  money  from 
the  duke  of  Parma  to  make  way  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  the  prince  of  Oran^ 
Both  were  convicted:  one  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  four  horses,  at  Paris;  the  other 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Afler  these 
occurrences,  the  duke  of  Anjou  began  to 
aim  at  unlimited  power,  heedless  of  the 
advice  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  his 
design  of  making  himself  master  by 
force  of  the  most  important  cities^  such  as 
Bruges  and  Antweip,  was  frustrated  b>' 
the  citizens ;  and  he  returned  to  France, 
January  3, 1583,  where  he  died  the  same 
year.  July  10, 1584,  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  shot  in  his  palace,  at  Delfl,  by  a 
young  Burgundian,  named  Baltbasar  Ge- 
rard, who  had  insinuated  himself  into  his 
confidence.  He  was  rising  from  table, 
when  the  assassin  fired  a  pistol  at  faiiu, 
containing  three  balls.  He  fell,  and  died 
with  the  words,  Mon  Dieu  !  Man  Dieu  I 
Avez  pitii  de  moi  et  de  ton  penwrt  ptu- 
pie  /*'  His  murderer  was  not  more  than 
twenty-two  years  old.  On  hia  exam- 
ination, he  confessed  that  a  Franciscan 
of  Toumai,  and  a  Jesuit  of  Treves,  bad 
persuaded  him  to  commit  the  deed  by  the 
assurance  that  it  would  secure  his  eternal 
happiness.  William  was  fifly«two  years 
old,  was  well  formed,  had  chestnut  hair, 
and  a  brownish  complexion.  He  sfx>ke 
little ;  but  what  he  said  was  judicious 
and  pleasing.  In  the  art  of  winning  the 
good  will  of  men,  he  was  a  master.  To- 
wards his  people,  his  demeanor  was 
friendly  and  discreeL  He  frequently  went 
in  the  streets  with  his  hat  ofil^  and  con- 
versed freely  with  the  citizens.  In  bis 
house,  he  was  hospitable,  a  lover  of  splen- 
dor, and  liberal  of  every  thing  but  bis 
confidence.  His  acute  understandinir 
penetrated  tiie  character  of  men  and 
events ;  but  he  himself  was  impenetrable. 
Reserved  in  his  manners,  and  apparently 
even  timid,  when  he  spoke,  the  fire  and 
boldness  of  his  eloquence  carried  aloo^ 
the  minds  of  all.  Danger  he  met  vrith 
calm  equanimity,  obstacles  with  a  wise 
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fimmeflB.  He  was  not  anxious  for  his 
own  exaltation,  but  for  the  interest  of  the 
people :  the  freedom,  therefore,  which  he 
eBiaolished  did  not  perish  with  him,  and 
his  name  has  acquired  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  Europe.  He  was  four 
times  married.  His  son  Maurice,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  stadtholder, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his 
age.  His  other  son,  Frederic  Henry,  suc- 
ceeded Maurice,  and  died  in  1647.  Wil- 
liam III,  kinffof  England,  was  grandson 
of  Frederic  There  are  three  lives  of  Wil- 
liam, in  Dutch,  b^  anonymous  authors. 
See^  also,  Meunit  ChigUdmiu  Jkaiacusy 
etc  (Amsterdatn,  1638,  foL),  and  Kluit's 
lEiiory  of  the  Dutch  Government. 

William  I,  elector  of  Hesse,  was  bom 
in  Caasel,  in  1743,  during  the  reign  of  his 
grandfather.  His  fiither,  Frederic  II, 
aflcended  the  throne  in  1760.  Having  be- 
.  come  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1754,  the  educa- 
tioD  of  the  children  was  left,  according  to 
agreement,  entirely  with  his  wife,  who  dso 
received  tho  government  of  the  county 
of  Hanau  as  the  guardian  of  the  children. 
Prince  William  studied  at  the  university 
of  G6ttingen.  During  the  seven  years' 
war  (oj.  T.^  he  lived  at  the  court  of  Chris- 
tian Vll,  whose  second  sister  he  married 
in  1764.  When  of  age,  he  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  county  of  Hanau  out  of 
the  htinds  of  his  mother.  The  youns. 
prince  was  active,  economical,  just  and 
popular.  In  1776,  he  concluded,  as  did 
several  other  German  princes,  a  treaty 
with  England,  to  furnish  troops  to  be  oln- 
ployed  against  her  colonies  in  North 
America,  then  at  vw  with  the  mother 
coun^.  Two  Years  later,  he  was  made 
a  m^r-general  by  Frederic  the  Great  of 
PnisBia,  and  took  pert  in  the  war  of  the 
Bavarian  succession.  In  1785,  he  be- 
came sovereign  of  all  the  Hessian  territo- 
ries, after  the  death  of  his  &ther.  He 
now  showed  himself  severe,  active  and 
just;  but  his  disposition  for  saving  oflen 
degenerated  into  avarice,  whilst  his  mania 
for  soldiers  became  a  curse  to  his  country. 
He  ruled  independently,  and  closely 
watched  the  officers  of  his  government, 
oilen  protecting  the  peasants,  whom  he 
considered  as  his  property,  a^nst  them. 
He  improved  the  schools  and  churches, 
the  pohce,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. In  1787,  he  concluded  another 
with  England,  agreeing  to  furnish 
men,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
for  their  service,  675,000  crown-dollars 
annually.  He  also  marched  troops  against 
France  when  the  revolution  broke  out. 
The  peace  of  Basle,  concluded  August 
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28,  1795,  between  Prussia  and  France, 

Sit  an  end  to  his  exertions  in  this  war. 
y  the  peace  of  Luneville,  William  re- 
ceived the  dignity  of  elector,  and  an  in- 
demnification for  the  territory  that  he  bad 
lost,  taken  chiefly  fi'om  the  possessions  of 
the  elector  of  Mayence.  He  took  the 
greatest  care  of  the  increase  of  his  pri- 
vate treasure.  His  known  disposition 
towards  France,  his  relations  with  Prussia 
(he  being  a  field-marshal  in  her  service, 
and  his  el<lest  son  having  married,  in 
1797,  the  sister  of  Frederic  William  III 
of  Prussia),  and  his  continual  military 
preparations,  drew  upon  him  the  misfor- 
tunes which  befell  him  ailer  the  battles  of 
Jena  (q.  v.)  and  Auerst^idt  (q.  v.)  In 
consequence  of  the  threats  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  advance  of  French  troops  under 
Mortier  and  the  king  of  Holland,  he  fied 
to  the  neutral  states  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, saving  only  his  family  and  his 
treasures,  tfy  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (q.  v.), 
and  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  William  I  was  deprived  of 
all  his  dominions,  and  lived,  from  July, 
1808,  in  Prague.  In  1809,  when  Austria 
took  arms  against  France,  the  exiled  elec- 
tor issued  a  proclamation  to  his  former 
subjects,  and  began  to  collect  an  army 
near  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  with  which  he 
thought  to  reconquer  his  electorate ;  but 
the  issue  of  the  war  put  an  end  to  his 
undertaking.  The  victory  of  the  allied 
powers  at  Leipsic  (q.  v.]J  in  1813,  im- 
proved his  condition.  In  November, 
1813,  he  entered  his  former  capital,  the 
citv  of  Cassel.  Though  seventy  years 
old,  he  resumed  the  labors  of  government 
with  great  activity,  but  not  to  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  His  ideas  .of  monarchical 
power  were  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Every  thing  was  to 
bHQ  put  on  the  old  footing:  20,000  men 
(^th  gueueff,  like  the  soldiers  of  former 
times)  soon  marched  to  join  the  allies,  but 
were  allowed  to  return  even  before  the 
peace  of  Paris,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. The  elector,  however,  did  not 
comply  with  this  condition,  from  motives 
of  economy,  and  became  thereby  involved 
in  difficulties  with  the  aUies,  who  march- 
ed troops  into  his  country.  By  the  me- 
diation of  Pnissia,  this  difficulty  was  ad- 
justed. In  1815,  the  elector  sent  15,000 men 
to  act  against  France ;  they  fought  at  Se- 
dan, Charlesville,  Mezi^res,  &c  His  wish 
to  see  the  Gem^an  empire  restored  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna  was  as  fruitless  as  his 
plan  to  have  himself  acknowledged  king  of 
the  Catti  (q.  v.),  so  that  he  retained  his  ror- 
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mer  title  of  elector ;  and,  having  feceived 
several  additions  to  his  territory,  he  call- 
ed himself  also  grand  duke  of  Fulda  and 
prince  of  IsenlHirg.  He  would  not  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  sale  of  the 
crown  domains,  which  had  heen  made 
under  Jerome,  and  took  them  away  from 
the  buyers. — ^This  fact,  the  ciring  injus- 
tice of  which  was  admitted  bv  Pnissia 
.  and  Austria,  is  motioned  in  the  article 
Ikmidn, — ^The  assemblies  of  the  estates, 
to  which  he  had  added  the  estate  of  peas- 
ants, save  him  much  trouble,  as  the 
ground  assumed  by  them  did  not  agree 
with  his  antiquated  notions  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  Towards  his  officers  he 
was  avaricious  and  severe.  His  soldiers 
received  little  pay  and  much  drilling  and 
flogging.  He  refused  to  separate  the  public 
treasury  from  his  enormous  private  accu- 
mulations. His  conduct  towards  individu- 
als who  had  been  in  office  under  the  West- 
phaiian  government  was  unprincipled. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  carefld  to  prevent  his  offi- 
cers from  abusing  their  authority.  He 
was  accessible  to  his  subjects,  and  protect- 
ed justice  when  it  did  not  clash  with  his 
interests,  or  unless  he  had  formed  wrong 
notions  of  what^was  right  He  died  in 
1S20,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
the  elector  William  II. 

William  I  (William  Frederic  of  Or- 
ange), kins  of  the  Netherlands  and  grand 
duke  of  Luxemburff,  was  bom  Aug.  24, 
1772.  His  father,  William  V,  prince  Of 
Orance  and  Nassau,  hereditary  stadthold- 
er,  who  died  in  1806,  at  Brunswick,  was 
descended  from  John,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  great  William  I  of  Orange 
(q.  V.) ;  his  mother  was  a  princess  of  Prus- 
»a.  In  1788,  he  made  a  tour  in  Ger- 
many, and  remained  for  some  time  in  Ber- 
lin, at  the  court  of  his  uncle,  king  Frederic 
WiUiam  II.  In  1790,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Leyden.  In  1791,  he  mar- 
ried the  Prussian  princess  Frederica 
Louisa  Wilhelmina,  sister  of  the  present 
king  of  Prusna.  He  then  undertook  ma- 
ny improvements  in  the  army,  but  suffer- 
ed much  opposition  from  the  patriots, 
who  had  been  put  down,  in  1787,  by  Prus- 
sian troops.  Part  of  them  had  fled  to 
France ;  and  the  national  convention  de- 
clared war  against  the  stadtholder,  Feb. 
1,  1793.  Dumouriez  conauered  Dutch 
Brabant ;  but  the  prince,  tne  subject  of 
this  article,  delivered  it,  by  the  aid  of  the 
troops  of  the  allies,  after  the  victory  at 
Neerwinden  (q.  v.),  March  18,  gamed 
b^  prince  Cotmrg,  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
vic^  over  Dumouriez.  The  crown-prince 


now  prevented  the  Frendi  from  < 
ing  Western  Flanders.  Bat,  September 
13;  he  was  attacked  in  his  position  be- 
tween Meiun  and  Warwick,  widi  such 
superior  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat behind  the  Scheldt,  after  a  long  re- 
sistance, in  which  his  brother,  prince  Fred- 
eric, was  wounded.  The  next  year,  he  took 
Landreciee.  He  then  forced  the  enemy  to 
retire  behind  the  Sambre ;  but,  in  the  great 
battle  on  June  26,  in  which  he  had  been 
successful  at  the  bead  of  tfie  right  wiDg, 
h^  was  obliged  to  rarest,  afler  the  French 
had  taken  Charleroi  by  aaaault,  and  beat- 
en the  left  wmg  at  Fleuros.  The  Aus- 
trian forces  having  retreated,  before  Pi- 
chegru  and  Jourdan,  behind  the  llleuse, 
the  prince,  with  his  enfeebled  army, 
could  oidy  protect  the  firontiera  of  there- 
public,  in  unison  with  the  duke  of  York, 
but  the  fbrtresses  were  reduced,  and  the 
ice  enabled  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Waal, 
so  that  Pichegru  entered  Utrecht,  Jan.  17, 
1795.  The  party  of  the  patriots  favored 
the  enemy,  and  me  stadtholder  soon  found 
himself  incapable  of  saving  the  republiG, 
forsaken  by  her  allies.  His  soiiB,there- 
f(Mie,  flave  up  their  commands,  Jan.  16^ 
and  William  V  embarked,  on  the  18th 
and  19th,  with  his  family,  at  Scfaevenin-- 
gen,  in  nineteen  poor  fishing  vessels,  finr 
England.  Hampton  court  was  aangned 
as  a  rendence  to  the  exiled  familv; 
but  the  two  sons  soon  returned  to  the 
continent,  in  order  to  arm  a  body  of 
Dutch  emigrants  at  the  expense  of  Eng^ 
land,  which  body,  however,  afler  the  peace 
of  Basle,  was  again  dissolved.  Prince 
Frederic  entered  the  Austrian  serriee, 
and  died  at  Padua,  in  1799.  The  subject 
of  this  article  went  with  his  &mily  to 
Berlin,  where  he  expected  a  fkvoraUe 
change  frOQi  the  influence  of  Prussia, 
then  on  friendly  terms  with  France.  He 
ocQupied  himself  with  the  education  of 
his  children,  the  cultivation  of  science, 
and  the  improvement  of  some  estates 
which  he  had  bought  in  Poland,  and  on 
which  he  immediately  abolished  bondage. 
His  father  had  ceded  to  him  the  ple^ 
which  the  diet  had  assigned  him  in  Ger- 
many by  way  of  indemnification,  name- 
ly, Fulda,  Corvey,  Dortmund,  &c^  Au- 
gust 29, 1802,  and  he  took  possession  of 
tnem  in  the  same  year.  He  lived  at  Ful- 
da, but  spent  part  of  the  winter  in  Beriin. 
Living  himself  in  the  most  economical 
manner,  he  established  in  hisnewposses- 
mons  an  economical  administration,  and 
reformed  numerous  abuses.  His  impar- 
tial treatment  of  all  his  subjects,  of  wfial- 
ever  religion,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  a^. 
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A&at  the  .  death  of  his  ftther,  he  took 
poaesaon  of  the  lands  of  Nanau  bebng* 
ing  to  his  fiimiljr.  But,  having  refus^ 
to  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
(q.  T.)  of  the  Rhine,  he  lost  the  sovereign- 
tr  OTsr  the  landaof  Orange,  which  were 
(uvided  between  his  relations  of  Nassau- 
Usingen  and  Nassau- Weilburg,  and  Mu- 
nt,  grand-duke  of  Berg.  He  was  also 
threalened  vnth  the  lo«  of  Fulda  if  he 
should  continue  to  decline  joining  the 
oonfedenuion ;  but  in  case  he  should  join, 
be  was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  grant  of 
Wiiizburg.  But  he  declared  that  lie 
would  not  dishonor  the  name  of  Orange 
by  bending  his  neck  to  a  foreign  master. 
In  August,  1806,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where,  as  commander  of  a  Prussian  regi* 
ment  and  iieutenanl-general,  he  subw- 
quendy  received  the  command' of  a  part 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army 
between  Magdeburg  and  Erflirt.  After 
the  baftde  of  Jena,  he  was  obliged  to 
IhQow  field-manhal  M611endorf  to  Erfurt, 
and  became  a  prisoner  when  M611endorf 
capitulated.  He  was,  however,- permitted 
to  live  with  his  wife  in  Prussia.  But  Na- 
jwfeon  declared  him,  the  elector  of  He»- 
aa,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  have 
fixfeited  their  dominions;  and  Ftddatook 
the  oathof  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  Oct* 
97.  Corvev,  Dortmund,  and  the  county 
of  Spiegelberg,  were  given,  in  1807,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and  the 
0nmd-duchy  of  Beijg.  His  domains,  even 
those  reserved  to  hun  by  the  act  of  con- 
federatk>n,  were  taken  by  Beigand  Wdr- 
temberg;  but  Bavaria  did  not  follow 
their  example,  and  the  other  princes 
promised  to  pay  him  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  landa  He  had  gone,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  Dantzic,  whence  be  proceeded 
toHllau.  In  the  peace  of 'nisit,  he  was 
not  mentioned.  He  retain^  only  his 
posBesnons  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  anin  lived  privately  in  Berlin,  where 
hie  ^est  son  wem  educated  in  the  milita- 
TT  academy.  (See  the  following  article.) 
When  Austria  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Fianee,  in  1809,  the  unfortunate  prince 
joined  die  anny  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
and  imght  at  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He 
then  returned  to  Beriin.  In  the  mean 
time,  jparticularly,  however,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic,  indluential  men  in  the 
Necfaeriands  were  laboring  to  prepare  the 
wqrforthe  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Oiange.  William  Frederic  was  then  in 
BBglttid,  in  order  to  concert,  with  the 
Brifirii  government,  measures  to  support 
the  Duieh.  After  the  battle  of  Letpsio, 
the  victorious  amMes  approached  the 
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j&pntiers  of  Holland ;  the  people  rose  in 
Amsterdam,  Nov.  15  and  16;  and  even 
the  Hague,  in  the  midst  of  French  troops, 
declared  itself,  on  the  17th,  for  the  prince. 
When  the  prince  received  the  news  of' 
these  movements,  he  embarked,  and  land* 
ed,  Nov.  29,  at  Scheveningen.  The  peo- 
ple received  him  with  demonstrations  of 
JOY.  In  Amsterdam,  the  commiasionem 
of  the  provisionary  government  issued, 
Dec.  1,  the  prochunation,  *^  The  Nether- 
lands are  free!"  and  "William  I  is  the 
sovereigu  prince  of  this  free  country,"  with- 
out being  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  nation. 
The  prince  yielded  reluctantly,  and  de- 
clared that  a  consdtudon  should  be  estab* 
lisbed  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. Twenty-three  fortified  plsM^were 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
encamped  near  Utrecht.  But  the  allies 
soon  drove  them  from  the  country.-  Wil- 
liam Frederic  hastened  the  anning  of  the 
people,  and  charged  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted. 
Match  29, 1814,  by  the,  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  then  sworn  to  by  the 
monarch.  He  had  also  again  taken  pes* 
sesnon  of  his  Gennan  hereditaiy  posses- 
sions, towards  the  end  of  1813.  After 
this,  the  congress  of  Vienna  united  Bel- 

g'um  and  Liege  with  the  Netherlands,  to 
rm  a  kin  jpdom ;  and  the  prince  was  pro- 
claimed kmg  of  the  Netherlands,  pnnce 
of  Liege  and  duke  of  Luxemburg,  un- 
der the  name  of  •William  I,  on  Maceh  16, 
ldl5,  at  the  Hague.  He  and  his  Dutch 
subiects  were  both  diasatisiied  with  this 
arrangement,  apprehending  that  the  Dutch 
commerce  would  suffer  by  this  union 
with  the  manuftcturing  state  of  Belgium : 
the  difference  of  language  and  religion 
also  presented  great  olastacles :  but  Eng- 
knd  wished  to  retain  possession  of  seve- 
ral of  the  former  Dutch  colonies,  and 
Belgium  was  given  in  exchange  for 
them.  The  king  was  also  obliged  to 
cede  to  Prussia  his  hereditary  possesrions 
in  Germany  in  exchange  for  Luxem- 
burg. Since  that  time,  William  I  has 
rum  vrith  great  inteority  and  firmness, 
as  even  his  enemies  nave  admitted,  ex- 
cept in  the  fiercest  heat  of  party  strug- 
gles.* The  king  has  conscientiously  and 

*  H.  Surlet  de  Cbokier,  the  regent  of  Belgi- 
um, who  was,  for  fiHeen  ycars^  in  the  states-gen- 
eral, and  generally  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
ealled  the  king,  in  1818,  "  one  of  those  philosoph- 
ie  princes  who  reiim  for  the  happiness  of  human- 
ityand  March  8, 1830.  four  months  before  the 
Oeipc  revolution,  he  tous  expressed  himself' 
"  Tfo  one  is  more  penetrated  with  gratitude  than 
I  towards  his  ausust  person.  I  can  say,  -without 
flattery  or  compumeBt,  a  Id^g  bice  oars,  a  man  of 
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often  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  consti- 
tution. Justice  was  always  a  predominant 
trait  ih  bis  character.  A  committee  was 
charged,  in  1815,  with  the  drawing  up  of 
a  general  code  for  the  Netherlands.  It 
ended  its  labors  in  1819.  June  21, 1816, 
William  became  a  member  of  the  holy 
alliance,  (q.  y.)  In  1814,  he  founded  the 
William  older  of  militaiy  merit,  and,  in 
1815,  the  order  of  the  Belgic  lion  for  civil 
merit  He  resided,  before  the  late  revo- 
lution, alternately  at  the  Hague  and  in 
Brussels ;  lives  simply,  is  very  industri- 
ous, and  accessible  to  all ;  and,  though  the 
maiority  of  the  Dutch  were  anti-Orange, 
and,  therefore,  anti-monarchical,  he  is 
popular  with  them,  paitficularly  since 
1830. — ^The  article  Belgium^  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  treats  of  the  causes  of 
the  Belffic  revolution,  which  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  him. — It  was,  perhaps,  imprac- 
ticable to  unite  under  one  government 
two  nadons  so  different  in  language,  reli- 
gion, and  ordinary  occupations,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  poyirerful  mfluences  from 
without  which  hastened  the  disruption. 
His  endeavors  to  disseminate  knowledge 
in  Belgium  were  considered,  by  the  Cath- 
olics, as  acts  of  hostility  towards  their  re- 
ligion. 

WiiXEAir,  Frederic  George  Louis  of 
'  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  crown-prince 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  bom 
Dec.  6, 1792,  was  educated  in  Berlin  and 
at  Oxford.  He  made  his  first  campaign 
in  the  English  army,  and,  in  1811,  enter- 
ed the  Spanish  service  as  lieutenant- 
colonel.  His  courage  and  activihr  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  me  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, whose  aid-de-camp'  he  was.  At  the 
siege  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  assault.  In  the  battle  of 
Badajoz,  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head 
of  an  English  colunm,  which  he  had 
stopped  in  its  flight,  and  led  back  into  the 
acuon.  He  displayed  equal  Ivavery  at 
Salamanca,  and  every  other  afiSiir  in  the 
campaign.  He  was  then  made  aid-de- 
camp to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  receiv- 
ed a  medal,  inscribed  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  Salamanca.  His  couraae  and 
conduct  were  conspicuous  at  Quatre- 
Bras  (q.  vA  on  June  16,  and  at  Waterloo, 
on  June  18, 1815,  where  he  charged  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.  After  his  re- 
covery, he  joined  the  allies  in  Paris,  when 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  marry  the 

talent  and  constitutional  principles,  faithful  to  bis 
oaths,  who  listens  to  all  his  soDjccts,  and  even  to 
foreigners,  who  boast  over  Europe  of  the  recep- 
tion with  which  they  are  honored,  &c." 


princess  Ghariotte,  daughter  of  the  prioee- 
regent  (see  Cftorldtte);  but  he  deeliiied, 
considering  it  unbecominj^  the  heir  of 
a  throne  to  be  the  first  subject  of  a  queen 
of  England,  and  being  unwilling  to  make 
the  Netheriands  a  dependency  of  a  for- 
eign state.  In  1816,  he  married  Paulowna, 
sister  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  It  is  not 
yet  time  to  judge  impartially  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  Belgic  revolution  of  18*)0.  He 
was  thought  by  some  to  have  wished  to 
bcMsome  sovereign  of  Belgium,  perhaps 
with  the  view  of  ruling  over  boUi  king- 
doms, though  separated,  on  the  demise  of 
his  father.  He  had  the  courage  to  enter 
Brussels  when  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
when  a  plot  to  murder  him  is  said  to  hare 
existed.  In  July,  1831,  he  was  made,  by 
hisfitther,  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  Netherlands.  Aug.  2,  the  army  of 
the  Netheriands  entered  Belgium.  The 
Belgians  retreated,  and  were  entirely  rout- 
ed on  several  occasions,  particularly  at 
Hasselt ;  their  conduct  in  the  field  fornuDf 
a  ludicrous  contrast  with  their  extravagant 
boasting  before  the  war  becan.  Within 
less  than  two  weeks,  the  Mlgic  aimiea^ 
were  routed  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
wna  marching  upon  Brussels,  firom  which 
he  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  when  he 
received  orders  firom  the  king,  his  ftther, 
to  desist  from  fiuther  hosdlities,  in  conae- 
quepce  of  a  French  army  havmg  come 
to  support  the  Belgians.  Many  attonpm 
were  made  upon  the  life  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  At  Tirlemont,  when  he  wns 
riding  out  of  the  city  with  marshal  Gerard 
(commanding  the  French. annv),  a  bell 
was  fired  at  him,  but'only  bit  the  coach. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  ci^, 
a  Belgian  attacked  him  vnth  asword,  but 
was  cut  down  by  the  French.  This  wnr, 
it  must  be  understood,  was  not  underta- 
ken to  reconquer  Belgium,  fixun  which 
the  Dutch  always  wished  to  be  sepaiafeed, 
but  to  ibrce  the  Belgians  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  London  conferences.  The 
prince  showed  much  skill  in  the  plan,  of 
the  campaign. 

WiiiLiAMs,  Roger,  was  bom  of  rmu- 
table  parents  in  Wales,  in  1596.  lie 
was  educated  at  the  univeraity  of  Oxford, 
was  regularly  admitted  to  orders  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  preached  Ibr 
some  time  as  a  minister  of  that  chcmch: 
but,  on  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Puritans,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxknin 
to  the  laws  against  non-confonnists^  aaid 
embarked  for  America,  where  he  arrived, 
with  his  wife,  in  Februaiy,  1631.  In  April 
following,  he  was  called,  qy  the  churea  c£ 
Salens  as  teaching  ekter,  under  their  tfaw 
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pastor,  Mr.  Skehon.  This  pi^oceeding 
gftTe  ofience  to  the  gorenior  and  assist- 
antB  of  the  Massachusetts  bay,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  and 
was  engaged  as  asnstant'to  Mr.  Ralph 
Smith,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at.  that 
place.  Here  he  remained  until  he  found 
that  his  views  of  religious  toleration  and 
strict  non-cpnibrmity  gave  ofience  to  some 
of  his  hearers,  when  he  returned  again  to 
Salem,  and  was  settled  there  after  Mr. 
Skelton's  death,  in  1634.  While  here, 
and  while  at  Plymouth,  he  maintained  the 
eharacter  he  had  acquired  in  England — 
that  of  a  godly  man  and  zealous  preach- 
er." He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
?iewed  by  the  government  of  that  colony 
with  jeeJouey,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
it  He  publicly  preached  against  the  pat- 
ent from  the  king,  under  which  they  held 
tbeir  lands,  on  the  ground  that  the  king 
oould  not  dispose  of  the  lands  of  the  na- 
tives without  their  consent.  He  repro- 
bated the  ''calling  of  natural  men  to  the 
exercise  of  those  holy  ordinances  of 
prayerB^  oaths,  ^c." ;  but  what  rendered 
him  most  obnoxious,  undoubtedly,  was 
In  insisliDS  that  the  magistrate  had  no 

2lit  to  punish  for  breacnes  of  the  first 
le^  qr,  in  other  words,  to  deal  in  mat- 
tars  of  conscience  and  religion."  These 
causes,  conspiring  with  others  of  less  im- 
poitance,  finally  occasioned  a  decree  of 
baniahment  against  him,  m  the  autumn 
of  1635,  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart  the 
jurisdiction  in  six  weeks,  but  was  subse- 
quently permitted  to  remain  until  spring, 
00  condition  'that  he  did  not  attempt  to 
draw  any  other  to  his  opinions ;  but  '^the 
people  hding  much  taken  with  the  appre- 
nension  of  his  godliness,"  in  January  fol- 
kminj?,  the  governor  and  assistants  sent 
an  officer  to  apprehend  him,  and  carry 
him  on  board  a  vessel  then  lying  at  Nan- 
taiket,  bound  to  England ;  but  wfore  the 
officer  arrived,  he  had  removed,  and  gone 
to  Rebobotb.  Being  informed  bv  gov- 
eniOT  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  that  he  was 
then  within  the  bounds  of  the  Plymouth 
patent,  in  the  spring  he  crossed  the  river, 
and  commenced  the  settlement  of  Provi- 
dence. He  afterwards  embraced  some 
of  the  leading  opinions  of  the  Baptists, 
and,  in  March,  1639,  was  baptized  by  im- 
menion,  at  Providence,  by  Ezekiel  Holli- 
man,  whom  he  afterwards  baptized.  He 
ionned  a  society  of  this  order,  and  con- 
tinued preaching  to  them  for  several 
months,  and  then  separated  from  them, 
doubting,  it  is  said,  the  validity  of  all  bap- 
tism, because  a  durect  succession  could  not 
be  traced  from  the  apostles  to  the  offici- 


atmff  ministers.  In  1643,  WiUiAms  went 
to  Enffhmd,  as  affent  for  the  colonies  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Warwick, 
to  solicit  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which 
he  finaUy  procured,  and  returned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1644.  In  1651,  serious  difficulties 
having  been  raised  in  the  colony,  by  Cod- 
dington's  procuring  a  charter,  wliich  gave 
him  almost  unlimited  authority  over  the 
islands  of  Narragansett  bay,  Williams  and 
Clarke  were  despatched  agents  of  the  col- 
ony to  procure  a  revocation  of  it  This 
they  effected  in  October,  1652.  Williams 
returned  in  1654 ;  but  Clarke  remained  in 
England,  and  procured  a  second  charter 
in  1663.  He  was  several  times,  both  be- 
fore and  after  this  period,  elected  to  the 
office  of  prendent  or  governor  of  thiB  col- 
ony. He  died  in  April,  1Q83,  at  Provi- 
dence. Very  few  incidents  in  his  life  are 
to  be  collected  from  his  writings ;  and  the 
prejudices  of  contemporary,  and  even 
later  historians,  who  have  mentioned  him, 
render  it  difficult  to  form  a  true  estimate 
of  his  character.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  unblemished  moral  charac- 
ter, and  of  ardent  piety,  unyielding  in 
opinions  which  he  conceived  to  be  right, 
and  not  to  be  diverted  from  what  he  ote- 
lieved  to  be  duty,  either  by  threats  or 
flattery.  After  he  was  banished,  though 
he  conceived  himself  to  be  an  injured 
man,  he  gave  his  pensecutora  information 
of  the  Indian  plot,  which  would  have 
destroyed  their  whole  settlement,  and 
concluded  treaties  for  them,  which  insur- 
ed theur  peace.  He  is  accused,  and  not 
unjustly,  of  frequent  changes  in  his  re- 
ligious sentiments;  but  these  changes 
should  be  ascribed  to  conviction,  for  they 
militated  against  his  woridly  interest  He 
was  at  all  times  the  undaunted  champion 
of  religious  freedom;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  was  probably  toe  first 
thing  that  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  rulers  against 
him.  He  was  accused  of  carrying  this 
favorite  doctrine  so  &r  as  to  exempt  from 
punishment  any  criminal  who  pleaded 
conscience ;  but  this  he  expressly  denied. 
Of  the  publications  of  Williams  that  have 
reached  us,  the  first,  in  order  of  time,  is 
his  Key  into  the  Langua^  of  America,  re- 
published in  1827.  This,  it  would  seem, 
was  coniposed  during  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, in  1643,  and  was  printed  at  London 
soon  after  his  arrival.  It  preceded  Eliot's 
works  on  the  same  subject  Very  few 
copies  of  the  original  edition  are  now  ex- 
tant The  one  belonging  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts historical  society  is  the  only  one 
known  to  be  in  this  country.   His  next 
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work  was  faw  Bloody  Tenant,  Wfiuen  in 
answer  to  Cotton's  treatiaie,  which  upheld 
the  right  and  enforced  the  dutv  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  regulate  the  doctrines 
of  the  church.  This  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Cotton,  entitled  the  Bloody  Tenent 
Washed  and  made  White  in  the  Blood 
of  the  Lambe ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  rejoinder  from  Williams,  entitled  the 
Blooidy  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr. 
Cotton's  £ndeavor  to  Wash  it  White.  In 
these  works  of  Williams,  the  doctrine  of 
religious  liberty  and  unlimited  toleration 
are  illustrated  in  strong  language,  and 
supported  by  stronger  arguments — aim- 
ments  that  preceded  those  of  Lodce, 
Bavle  and  Furnean.  In  1^2,  Williams 
had  a  controversy  with  the  Quakers.  He 
maintained  a  public  dispute  with  them  at 
Newport  and  at  Providence,  in  August, 
1672,  and  afterwards  published  his  Gk»rge 
Foxe  digged  out  of  nis  Burrowes,  in  an- 
swer to  a  work  of  Fox.  This  is  a  rare 
book. 

Williams,  William,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom 
April  8, 1731,  at  Lebanon,  m  Connecticut, 
where  his  father  was  the  minister  of  a 
parish.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
Harvard  colle^,  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  due  time.  Ailer  serving  a  long 
time  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state, 
he  was,  during  the  years  1776  and  1777, 
a  member  of  the  general  congress.  At 
one  time,  when  the  paper  money  was  of 
so  little  value,  that  military  services  could 
not  be  procured  for  it,  he  exchanged  for 
it  more  dian  two  thousand  dollars  in  spe- 
cie  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause,  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  contributed  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  freedom  by  several 
essays  on  political  subjects,  and  once  by 
an  impressive  speech.  During  the  whole 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  very  useful  in 
obtaining  private  contributions  of  supplies 
for  the  army.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1811,  in 
the  eighty-nrst  year  of  his  age. 

Williams,  Otho  Holland,  a  brigadier- 
^neral  in  the  American  army,  was  bom 
m  Prince  George's  county,  Maryland,  in 
1748.  He  was  6rBt  placed  in  the  clerk's 
office  of  his  native  county,  and  then  re- 
moved to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county 
of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  had  the  princi- 
pal direction.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  in  the  company  ot  riflemen 
raised  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  and 
marched,  in  1775,  to  the  American  camp 
near  BcHSton.  The  following  year,  a  rifle 
regiment  was  organized,  in  which  he  was 
appointed  major.  It  formed  part  of  the 


ffurison  of  fort  WaBhlii|CoD,  in  New 
York,  when  captured  by  the  British,  and 
{[ained  creat  honor  by  the  gallant  manner 
m  which  it  withstood  the  attack  of  the 
Hessian  column  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
Major  Williams  was  taken  prisoner  with 
the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort,  bat 
was  soon  exchanged.  While  in  captiviQr, 
he  became  entitled  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  and,  on  recovering  his  liberty, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  Maiy- 
land.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware  lines 
having  been  detached  to  South  Canrfina, 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  he 
accompanied  the  baron  de  Kalb;  and, 
when  general  Gates  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  army,  he  wai 
named  adjutant-general,  in  winch  statioB 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  be 
behaved  with  great  distinction.  At  the 
crossing  of  the  river  Dan,  he  performed 
efficient  service ;  and  he  was  rerj  usefiil 
in  thwarting  the  various  attempts  m  Com- 
wallis  to  stnke  a  blow  at  Greene  after  the 
return  of  the  latter  into  North  Cardina. 
Previous  to  the  disbandment  of  the  ar- 
my, congress  made  him  bricadier-generaL 
He  died  in  July,  1794,  of  a  pulmoMiy 
complaint. 

W  iLLiAMS,  Helen  Maiia ;  a  distinguiflh- 
ed  writer  on  history  and  genpml  literature, 
bom  in  the  north  of  Euffland,  in  1769^ 
She  went  to  London  at  the  ase  of  eigh* 
teen,  and  was  introduced  to  me  liteiiiiy 
worid  bv  doctor  Andrew  KippiflL  The 
first  proauction  of  her  pen  appesLic  to  have 
been  a  legendary  tale,  in  Verae,  entitled 
Edwin  ana  Eltmda  (1782);  and  thiswai 
followed  by  an  Ode  on  Peace  (1783); 
Peru,  a  poem  (1784),  and  a  Collection  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems  (1786, 2  yols^  8fe.). 
In  1788,  she  publisbed  .a  poem  On  the 
Slave-Trade;  and,  the  same* year,  Ae 
visited  France,  where  she  fomaed  many 
literary  and  political  connexiona  Id 
1790,  she  went  again  to  France,  and  set- 
tled at  Paris;  and  soon  after  appeared 
her  Letters  written  fiom  France,  in  the 
Summer  of  1790,  of  which  she  published 
a  continuation  in  1792.  The  object  of 
these,  and  of  some  contemporary  piP- 
ductions  of  this  lady,  was  to  recomniend 
the  doctiines  of  the  Girondists  (q.  v.)| 
and,  consequently,  on  their  ikil,  uiMMr  the 
nrranny  of  Robespierre,  she  incurred  gretf 
danger,  and,  being  arrested,  was  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple  at  Pwia 
On  obtaining  her  freedom,  she  renewed 
her  application  to  literary  pursuits.  Be- 
sides many  works  of  minor  impoitanca 
she  engaged  in  an  English  translatioD  or 
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the  PenoDal  Namtire  of  the  Travels  of 
Humboldt  and  Boopland  in  America 
(1814^1821,  6  Tds^  8vo.).  Miss  Wil- 
Jiams  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1827. 
Id  addition  to  the  works  afaready  mention* 
ed,  she  wrote  Julia,  a  novel  (2  vols^;  a 
Narrative  of  Events  in  France  in  1815 ; 
Letten  on  the  Events  which  passed  in 
Fnmce  since  the  Restoration  in  1815 ;  and 
odier  pieces ;  and  she  was  at  one  time  a 
contributor  to  the  New  Annual  Refpster. 

WiLMAMSBiTBe;  the  seat  of  justice  for 
James  City  county,  Virginia,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Yorktown ;  population  about 
1500.  It  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of 
the  state,  but  has  greatly  declined.  The 
eoUe^  of  William  and  Maiy  was  founded 
here  m  169Q»  in  the  time  of  king  William, 
whoaave  it  an  endowment  of  £2000  and 
90,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  a  re v- 
eoue  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  tobacco  ex- 
poited  to  the  plantations  finom  Virainia 
and  Mayland.  To  these,  other  endow- 
ments  were  added ;  and  the  whofe  annual 
income  of  the  college  was  formerly  esti- 
nnted  at  £3000.  The  income  has  gready 
diminished,  and  its  accommodations  are 
poor.  It  has  seven  instructera,  and  sixty 
students,  and  a  library  of  3600  volumes. 
The  commencement  is  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  was  bom  Dec.  5, 
1735,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduated  at  the  college  of  Philadel- 
phia, May  17,  1757.  He  early  showed 
much  fondness  for  mathematics.  He 
studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach ;  but  the  infirm  state  of  his  health 
induced  him  to  relinquish  the  pulpit,  and 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of  med- 
icine. From  1760  to  1763,  he  wb  pro- 
ieaaorof  mathematics  in  the  coU^  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Edin- 
buigh  to  pursue  his  medical  studies.  He 
next  proceeded  to  London,  where  he 
studied  twelve  months,  and  then  repaired 
to  the  university  of  Utrecht  After  his 
return  to  Philadelphia,  he  practised  for 
some  years  with  much  success,  but,  at 
length,  gave  up  the  profossion  on  account 
of  the  weak  state  of  his  health,  and  re- 
mained a  number  of  years  devoted  to  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  piuvuits.  In 
1769,  he  was  appointed  by  the  American 
philosophical  society  a  member  of  the 
ttNnmittee  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
and  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disk,  which 
occurred  in  that  year.  The  results  of  the 
observations  made  bv  him  are  contained 
in  the  first  yolume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  society.  In  this  year,  moreover,  he 
ptmnted  to  the  American  philosophical 
•oeiety  a  theory  respecting  a  remarkable 


comet  that  had  appeared  in  the  month  of 
September.  The  tail,  he  contended,  was 
only  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet  thrown 
behind  the  nucleus  as  it  approached  the 
sun,  and  illuminated  by  the  refracted  rays 
of  the  sun's  light.  The  body  of  the  com- 
et, he  conceived,  might  be  habitable.  In 
1770,  doctor  Williamson  published,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  above-mentioned  so- 
cieQr,  some  remarks  upon  the  ameliora- 
tion of  climate  which  had  taken  place 
more  especially  in  the  middle  colonies  of 
North  America,  which  obtained  consider* 
able  attention  in  Europe.  In  1773,  he 
was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  doctor 
Ewing,  to  make  a  tour  through  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  solicit  benefac- 
tions for  the  academy  of  Newark,  in  Del- 
aware ;  but,  owing  to  the  irritation  sub- 
sisting at  the  time  against  the  colonies^ 
they  were  not  very  successfiil.  They 
saitod  from  Boston  just  after  the  destruc-, 
tion  of  the  tea;  and  doctor  Williamson 
was  examined  upon  the  subject  before  his 
majesty's  privy  council.^  He  gave  the 
first  correct  information  to  the  ministry 
respectinir  the  state  of  public  feeling ;  and 
lord  Norm  declared  that  he  was  the  first 
person  whom  he  had  ever  heard  intimate 
the  probability  of  a  war.  •  Some  time  af- 
terwards, he  obtained  possession  of  the 
celebrated  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oli- 
yer,  and  gave  them  to  doctor  Franklin, 
who  transmitted  them  to  Boston,  by 
which  the  machinations  of  those  persons 
were  discovered.  The  letters  were  ob- 
tained in  a  singular  manner:  Having 
heard  that  they  were  deposited  in  an 
office  (appertaining,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
treasury  department)  different  from  that 
in  which  they  ought  regularly  to  haye 
been  placed,  and  having  understood  that 
there  was  little  exacmess  in  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  that  office,  doctor 
Williamson  reoaired  to  it,  and  stated  that 
he  had  come  tor  the  last  letters  that  had 
been  received  finom  governor  Hutchinson 
and  Mr.  Oliver,  mentioning,  at  the  same 
time,  the  office  in  which  they  should  have 
been  placed.  The  letters  were  delivered 
to  him,  and,  after  carrying  them  to  doctor 
FrankUn,  he  left  London  the  next  day 
for  Hollrad.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1777.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was 
captured  off  the  capes  of  Delaware ;  but 
he,  with  another  passenger,  escaped  in  an 
open  boat,  with  some  very  important 
public  despatches,  6f  which  he  was  the 
Dearer.  Soon  ^afterwards,  he  went  to 
Charleston  on  a  mercantile  speculadon, 
and  thence  to  EUenton,  in  North  Caroli- 
na, where  he  settled,  and  traded  to  neu- 
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tnl  islands  in  die  West  Indies.  Heabo 
resumed  there  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of 1780,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  militia  of  North  Carolina,  despatched 
to  the  relief  of  South  Carolina  aner  the 
occupation  of  Charleston  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
invested  with  a  similar  trust.  In  the 
spring  of  1782,  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative of  Edenton  in  the  house  of  com- 
nions  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  to  congress.  In  1787,  he 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia 
that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  of 
which  he  was  ,a  decided  advocate.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again 
honored  with  a  seat  in  congress,  but  de« 
elined  a  reelection.  The  last  act  of  his  pub- 
lic career  was  attending  the  second  con- 
vention of  North  Carolina,  in  1789,  to  con- 
sider the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, the  first  having  rejected  it  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  majori^  of  two  to  one.  He  <hen 
retired  to  private  life,  the  tranquiltity  of 
which  was  mterrupted  by  domestic  losses, 
the  deaths  of  ^his  wife  and  his  two  sons. 
He  persevered,  however,  in  his  literary 
and  philosophieal  pifrsuits.  In  1811,  he 
published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  his  Obser- 
vations on  the  Climate  in  diflferent  Parts 
of  America,  compared  With  the  Climate 
in  corresponding  Parts  of  tjie  odier  Con*, 
tinent,  and  exposed  the  futility  of  the  as- 
sertion that  America  is  a  country  in  which 
the  frigid  temperature  and  vice  of  the  cli- 
mate prevent  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  cause 
the  degeneration  of  man  and  beast  In 
1812,  appeared  his  History  of  North  Car- 
oKna*  (2  vols.,  8vo.)— «  valuable  addition 
to  the  annals  of  the  American  continent 
His  death  occurred  suddenly,  May  22, 1819, 
in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

WiLLiAMSTown ;  a  post-town  of  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  state,  28  miles  north  of 
Lenox,  135  west  by  north  &om  Boston ; 
population  in  1890,  2137.  It  has  two 
Congregational  churches  and  a  college. 
Williams  college  was  incorporated  in 
1793.  The  buOdings  aro  two  brick  edi* 
fices  of  fbnr  stories,  and  a  laboratory.  In 
1831,  there  were  seven  instructors,  115 
students,  2550  volumes  in  the  library, 
and  2000  in  the  students'  libraries.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  was  then 
721.  Commencement  is  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  September.  There  is  a 
medical  school  connected  with  this  coi- 
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lege,  but  it  is  situated  at  Pitlsfieid.  la 
1831,  it  had  85  snidents. 

Wiixow  {saiix).  The  species  of  wil- 
low are  very  numerous,  and  most  of  them 
are  confined  to  the  more  noitbem  parti 
of  the  globe.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs^ 
with  alternate,  and  usually  lanceolate 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  which 
are  dicBcious,  and  (uspoeed  in  amenta.  Most 
of  them  grbw  in  moist  situations,  and  an 
constant  attendants  along  the  margins  of 
streams  and  vrater-eourses.  This  gema 
is  considered  the  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand of  .the  whole  vegetable  worid,a8the 
male  and  female  flowen  are  shuated  upon 
difierent  plants,  appear  beft>re  the  expul- 
sion of  the  leaves,  and  soil,  situation  and 
climate  produce  a  very  conaiderable 
change  in  theur  appearance.  The  baik 
of  some  willows  is  employed  for  tanniii|^ 
and  sometimes,  from  its  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent properties,  is  given,  in  intermitiBOt 
raven,  as  a  suhBtitute  fi>c  cinchonlL  The 
long  pliant  branches  of  the  oeien  are  used 
for  the  fidirication  of  baskets,  and  other 
agricultural  implements;  and  they  are 
cultivated  pret^  cxtensivelv  for  these 
pur^wses.— The  weeping  willow  {S,  BA- 
yfemca),  so  generally  admired  for  its  kui^ 
pendent  branches,  grows  wild  in  Peraii, 
and,  besides,  has  lon^  been  a  fovorite  or- 
namental tree  in  Chuuu  Almost  all  the 
willows  are  of  the  easiest  propagation  and 
culture.  Care  should  be  taken,  however, 
with  most  of  them,  that  the  soil  kinot  ab- 
solutely bog  or  manh. 

WiLHiN  oToir ;  a  borough  and  port  of 
entry  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  be- 
tween the  Brandywine  and  Christiana 
creeks,  one  mile  above  their  conflueoec^ 
i|nd  two  miles  west  of  the  Delaware;  lit 
38^43'N.;lon.77>34'W.  Itistwenqr- 
eiffht  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphk 
The  town  is  built  on  a  gendy-risuig 
ground,  the  most  elevated  part  of  whicb 
IS  one  hundred  and  twelve  foot  above 
tide-water;  and  its  situation  is  pleasant 
and  hefilthv.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
most  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick.  It 
has  considerable  trade,  and  is  the  IsiJpM^ 
town  in  the  stale.  Population  in  iSSM^ 
5268;  in  1830, 6628.  The  Christiana  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Wilmington,  for  vessels 
drawing  fourteen  feet  of  wat^.  On  the 
Brandywine,  at  a  little  distance  fipom  the 
town,  there  is  a  eonsiderahle  vUIsm 
about  one  half  of  which  belongs  to  this 
borough.  Here  is  the  finest  coltoctiott  of 
flour-mills  in  the  U.  States,  known  as  the 
Branthfwku  tniUa,  They  are  situated  m 
diflRarent  places  within  ten  miles  of  WA- 
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mingtmi ;  sud  nnny  ftctories  are 
iUtSi  irithin  the  same  districti 
WiunirsTOir;  a  poet-town,  port  of  en- 
and  capital  of  New  Hanover  county, 
Toith  Carolina,  on  the  east  side  of  cape 
Pear  river,  just  below  die  conflaence  of 
die  north-east  and  north-weat  bnmcheB, 
about  thirtv-fiTB  miles  fiom  the  sea,  nii^etf 
miles  soodb-east  of  Fayetteville ;  laL  34^ 
11'  N.;  hxL  7SP  W  W.;  population  in 
183Q,  3633.  It  contains  the  county  build-. 
ings,  two  banks,  and  has  an  extensiTe 
trnde.  The  principal  part  of  all  the  ex- 
polls  from  North  Carolina  are  from  Wil- 
mington. The  harbor  admits  Teasels  of 
three  hnndred  tons ;  but  the  entrance  is 
randered  difficult  by  a  large- shoal.  Op- 
posiie  the  town,  thwe  are  two  islands, 
which  divide  the  river  into  three  streams. 
These  afford  the  best  rice-fields  in  the 
stttte^  November  4, 1819^  about  two  bun- 
dled buildings  were  consumed  by  fire. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  1 1,000^000. 
WiLMOT.  (See  jBodbcaCer.) 
WiuvA  ( WUmo);  a  chv  of  RussiB,  capi- 
al  of  the  government  of  Wilna,  fiirmeny 
eqriial  of  JJthuania,  on  the  Wilia,  170 
miles  east  of  Kdnigsberg,  350  south- 
south-west  of  Peteidi>uiig;  km.  25P  17' 
E.;  bo.  5«»  41'  N.;  populadon  in  1626, 
25,000,  Jews  5000;  see  of  a  Greek  aroh- 
Udiop  and  of  a  Cath<die  bishop.  It  has 
thirty-five  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
eonvenlB.  It  is  aitnated  in  a  hilly  country, 
tfA  occupies  se^ral  eminenoes  near  the 
river ;  is  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  built 
■  chiefly  of  vrood,  very  defident  in  cleanli- 
neas,  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  of 
wretchedness  in  some  building  and  gor- 
geooanesB  in  odieis.  It  contamedaCath- 
eiie  univenity,  established  m  1570,  and 
aew-modeUed  in  180a  In  1832,  the  uni- 
veniiy  was  supprsssed,  undoubtedly  on 
account  of  the  msurrection  of  Lithuania. 
Here  is  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
eleigy  of  the  Chreek  chinvb,  and  one  for 
the  education  of  Catholic  clergy,  and  a 
eoHsge  of  Piaiists.  The  trade  conaistBin 
the  export  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  honey, 
wax,  and  odier  [Moduda  or  the  sunound- 
ing  cooBtiy,  conveyed  by  the  Wilia  and 
Niemen  to  Memel  and  K6nigBbeig. 

The  ChfoemmetU  of  WUna  contains 
35^  square  miles  and  1,350,000  inhabit- 
ms.  It  is  a  plain,  with  some  slight  ele- 
vationB,  woods,  momsBes  and  lakes.  In 
gmnl,  the  soil  is  ftrtile,  producing 
mudi  grain,  flax  and  hemp.  The  fnanu- 
foetuzea  are  unimportant  The  mhabit- 
lais  are  Lithuanians,  Leties,  Poles,  Jews, 
Orssks,  Tatars,  Russians  and  Germans. 
WoLsoH ,  Richard,  an  Enf^iah  landscape 


painter,  was  bom  at  Flnegefli,  in  M on^ 
gomeiyshire,  in  1714.  After  leceiving  a 
classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  London, 
and  placed  as  a  pupil  with  an  obscure 
portrait  pamter.  On  leaving  his  master, 
ne  first  practised  in  the  same  branch  of 
his  profession  in  London,  but  widi  no 
mat  supcesB.  At*  length  he  went  to  Ita- 
fy,  where  he  occasionidly  exercised  his 
taloits  in  studies  of  landscape ;  and  at 
Venice  meeting  with'  Zuccarell^  that 
artist  persuaded  him  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  art  in  which  he  attained  so 
much  excellence.  After  staying  some 
time  at  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he  ao- 

Sired  great  reputotion,  he  returned  to 
igland  in  1756,  and  settled  in  the  me- 
ttopolis.  He  had  for  a  while  much  em- 
ployment; but  he  was  at  length  doomed 
to  undergo  indifference  and  neglect,  and 
was  reduced  to  solicit  the  office  of  libra- 
rian to  the  royal  academy,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  He 
died  in  May,  1782.  His  taste  was  exqui- 
site; and  whatever  came  fifom  his  easel 
bore  the  stamp  of  elegance  and  truth.  If 
posthumous  tame  could  compensate  for 
ecntempoiary  neglect,  the  fote  of  Wilson 
might  be  considered  as  fortunate;  for  he 
haa  been  ranked  among  the  greatest  art- 
ists of  modem  times. 

WiLsoif,  James,  a  sigAer  of  the  Dec> 
Isiation  of  Independence,  was  born  in 
Scotland  about  the  year  1743.  His  fother 
was  a  resectable  former.  He  studied 
sucoeorively  at  Oksgow,  St.  Andrews  and 
Edmburgh,  and  then  left  Scotland  for 
America.  He  arrived,  in  1766,  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  first  employed  as 
a  tutor  in  the  Philadelphia  college  and 
academy,  in  which  capacity  he  acquired  a 
hidb  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar*  In 
a  mw  months,  however,  he  relinquished 
that  occupation,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  cele- 
brated John  pickinson.  .At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  began  to  practise,  first  at  Read- 
mg,  and  then  at  Cariirie.  From  ,  the  lat- 
ter plsce  he  removed  to  Annapolis,  and, 
in  1778,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  duringtbe  rest  of 
his  life.  He  was  elected,  in  1775,  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
10th  of  May.  He  was  a  uniform  advo- 
cate of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
though  he  may  have  thought,  perhaps, 
that  the  measure  was  brought  forward 
prematurely:  he  voted  in  favor  of  it,  as 
well  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  opposition  to 
the  nuiiority  of  his  colleagues  from  Penn- 
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sylvama,  as  on  the  4th,  in  conjunetkm 
with  the  minority.  In  1777,  he  was  su- 
perseded in  oongresa,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  party  spirit ;  but,  in  1782,  be  was 
again  honored  with  a  seat  A  few  months 
previously,  he  had  been  appointed,  by  the 
president  and  supreme  executive  counci], 
a  counsellor  and  aoent  for  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  controversy  between  that  state  and 
Connecticut,  relating  to  certain  lands 
within  the  charter  boundary  of  the  former, 
and  which  were  claimed  by  the  latter  as 
included  within  her  charter.  Tbe  de- 
cision was  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1779,  he  received  the  appointment  of  ad- 
vocate-general for  the  French  govern- 
ment in  the  U.  States^  an  office  the  duties 
of  which  were  both  arduous  and  deli- 
cate. He  resigned  it  in  1781,-  in  conse- 
quence of^ difficulties  respecting  the  mode 
of  remuneration.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  ffive  advice  in  such  cases  as  were 
laid  before  him  by  the  ministen  and 
consuls  of  France,  until  1783,  when  the 
French  transmitted  to  him  a  present  of 
ten  thousand  livres.  In  1787,  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  fiamed  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  and  viras  one  of  the  committee 
who  reported  the  draught.  In  the  state 
'  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  prin- 
ci^ly  efficient  in  causing  the  constitu- 
tion to  be  adopted.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly a  member  of  the  convention  which 
changed  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  render  it  conformable  to  that  of  the  U. 
States,  and,  being  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare,  was  intrusted  vntfa 
the  duty  of  malung  the  draught  of  the 
necessary  form.  In  1789,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  general  Washington,  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States; 
and,  whilst  on  a  circuit  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  discharge  of  his  functions 
as  such,  he  died  at  Edenton,  Sdth  of 
August,  1798,  ased  about  fifb^-six  years. 
As  a  lawyer  and  judse,  Mr.  Wibbn  was 
emment  for  talent  and  integrity.  In  pri- 
vate life,  he  was  courteous,  nnd  and  hos- 
pitable. His  political  and  lesal  disquisi- 
tions are  extant  in  three  volumes,  and 
much  esteemed. 

WiLsoif,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Pais- 
ley, in  Scotland,  in  1766.  His  parents 
were  industrious  people  of  an  humUe 
rank  in  life';  and  m  his  thirteenth  year, 
young  Wilson  was  botmd  apprentice  to  a 
weaver.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  three  years,  and  wonting  as  a  joumey- 
jnan  weaver  for  about  four  years,  duiinff 
which  period  he  had  cultivated  his  mind 
by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  had 


akea^  given  mdicatkns  of  poetical  td- 
ent,  dictated  vrith  the  ooB&ned  and  te- 
dious nature  of  his  employment,  he  aban- 
doned the  loom,  and  adopted  the  hie  of 
a  wandering  pedler.  Three  years  were 
spent  in  this  mode  of  life ;  and,  in  1780, 
having  already  prepared  a  volume  of  po- 
ems for  publication,  he  ofiered  his  mus- 
lins, and  solicited  subscriptions  for  )m 
work  at  the  same  time.  UBSuoceasfol  in 
the  htter  obpect,  and  tired  of  a  pedM 
lift,  he  once  more  returned  to  the  loom. 
In  1791,  he  puMished  a  poem  under  die 
tide  of  the  Laurel  Disputed,  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Allan  Ramsay  and 
Robert  FeiguaBon,aiid,  in  1798,  his  Watty 
and  Meg,  which,  having  uipeaied  anaiy- 
mously,  was  ascribed  to  Bums.  Having 
soon  after  written  a  severe  satire  upon  a 
person  in  Paisley,  Wilson  was  thrown  into 
prison:  he  was  likewise  looked  upon 
vrith  suspicion  as  a  member  of  the  socie- 
ty of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  who 
hailed  the  French  revdution  as  a  new 
morning  of  Mberty ;  and,  impelled  by  dieN 
circumstances,  he  detemuned  to  come 
out  to  the  U.  States.  He  airived  at  New- 
oastie  in  1794,  and  again  resumed  hie 
former  trade,  but,  after  a  while,  toned 
school-master,  acting  in  this  capaeiqr  in 
several  places  in  Pennsylvania.  Itwae 
while  thus  engaged  at  Kingsess,  near 
Philadelphia,  that  he  became  acquainted 
vrith  Mr.  Bertram,  the  naturalist,  and  Mr. 
Lawson,  an  engraver,  whose  tastes  and 
instructions  proved  the  occasion  of  call- 
ing out  his  own  talents.  He  had  already 
undertaken  some  long  excursioiiB  for 
making  ornithological  researches,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study,  when  he 
was  engaged,  m  1806^  to  assist  m  edidog 
the  American  edition  of  Rees^  Cyclope- 
dia, and  now  began  to  prepare  for  the 
publication  of  his  work  on  American  or- 
nithologv.  The  first  volume  of  this  work 
was  published  in  jlSOS,  and  the  sevendi 
m  1813,  in  which  year  the  author  died. 
The  interval  had  been  passed  in  expler- 
ing  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  his  observatioii% 
collecting  specimens,  and  watching  the 
habits  of  birds  in  their  native  bwrnts. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  vohunes  of  this 
mat  work  were  published  in  1814,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Ord,  who  had  been 
the  companbn  of  several  of  his  expkiraf 
expeditions.  The  ninth  volume  ocmtuDS 
a  notice  of  Wilson,  by  tbe  editor.  Three 
supplementary  vdumes,  containing  Amer* 
ican  birds  not  described  by  Wilsui,  fasnre 
been  published  by  Charies  Liieien  Bautr 
parte  (foL,  1835— 1898). 
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WiLsov,  sir  Robot  Thomas,  a  bod  of 
aa  eminent  pamter,  was  born  in  London, 
in  the  year  1777.  After  receiving  an  ex- 
oeUent  education,  first  at  Westminster, 
aod  next  at  Winchester,  he  joined  (1794) 
the  anny  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  Fian- 
dsia,  as  a  volunteer,  and  befbre  the  end 
of  three  years,  he  beeame  a  captain.  He 
was  present  in  all  the  enoountera  which 
took  place  at  that  time,  while  the  English 
remwied  on  the  continent.  On  the  d4th 
of  April,  1794,  a  few  days  after  he  re- 
oaved  his  firtt  comnuanon,  he  was  one 
of  eight  officers,  with  a  small  detachment 
of  drains,  who,  by  a  daring  attach  on 
afomudable  division  of  the  enemy,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  prevefit  Francis,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  irom  being  taken 
prisoner.  For  this  service,  the  officera 
were  &rst  rewarded  with  a  medal,  and 
mbsequenthr  with  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa.  During  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
hud,  he  nerved  on  the  staff  as  aid-de- 
oamp  to  inajor-general  St.  John,  and,  in 
1790,  went  to  Holland,  and  bore  a  part  in 
all  the  actions  which  took  place  there. 
In  1800^  he  succeeded  to  a  majority  in 
Hompesch^  mounted  riflemen;  and  in 
the  lollowing  year,  he  was  employed  in 
figjrpt,  and  was  present  at  the  di^rent 
asboBB  which  took  place  in  that  country. 
(See  f^spe,  Campaign  in.)  In  1802,  af- 
ter havmg  previously  given  to  the  pra»  a 
translation  of  Regni^s  State  of  Egypt,  he 
published  a  Historical  Account  of  the 
British  Expedition  to  Egypt,  with  some 
Important  Facts  relative  to  General  Bo- 
naparte (4to.).  In  the  compilation  of  this 
volume,  he  was  asristed  by  his  brother, 
and  by  Mr.  Roworth,  a  printer,  who  hav- 
ing coined  into  it  some  exaggerated  Tork- 

stories,  which  had  been  printed  in  an 
obscure  pamphlet  at  Constantinople,  the 
book  BO  accorded  with  the  partv-pr^u- 
diees  of  the  day,  that  it  obtained  an  un- 
precedented circulation,  and,  being  hon- 
ored with  royal  patronage,  became  an 
object  of  pubuc  complaint  from  the  gov- 
ernment oif  France.  No  satisftction  be- 
ing obtained,  the  first  consul  caused  the 
counter-report  of  colonel  Sebastiani  to 
be  published,  which  led  to  complaints 
from  the  English  government ;  and  the 
controversy  engendered  so  much  ill- 
blood  as  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Mbsequent  war.  His  next  literary  pro- 
duction came  out  in  1804,  with  the  title 
of  an  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of 
the  Military  Force  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  a  View  Jto  its  Reorpnization,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  decided  reproba- 
tion of  the  practice  of  corporal  punish- 
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ment  Sir  Robert  WihMm  has  the  merit 
of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  that  flagrant 
militaiy  abuse.  After  having  held  the 
situation  of  inspecting  field-ofiScer  of 
yeomanry  in  the  western  counties,  he 
was  once  more  taken  into  active  service, 
and  aasiBted  at  the  capture  of  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1806,  he  accompanied 
lord  Hutchinson  to  the  continent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Russia,  and  wasj>res- 
ent  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  the  allied 
armies,  from  the  battle  of  Pultusk  to  that 
of  Friedland.  After  the  peace  of  Til- 
sit, he  was  received  at  Peteisburg,  by 
the  emperor  Alexander,  with  marlu  of 
distinguished  ftvor.  Of  the  contest  be- 
tween France  and  the  allied  powers,  he, 
in  1811,  published  a  narrative,  with  the 
title  of  an  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in 
Poland  in  1806  and  1807,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Character  and  Composition  of  the 
Russian  Army  (4to.).  In  1808,  he  was 
despatched  to  Portugal,  where  he  formed 
the  royal  Lusitanian  legion,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  was  en^g^  in  various  en- 
eounters.  At  the  acuon  of  Bancs,  though 
his  corps  was  eventually  routed,  he  be- 
haved with  distinguished  bravery.  In 
1813,  he  was  sent  to  Ruseia,  as  British 
military  correspondent  with  the  allied 
armies,  imd  was  in  the  principal  acti<»i8 
which  todk  place  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
At  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  he  stormed  the 
village  of  Gross  G6rschen,  and  remained 
master  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  day.  A^ 
ter  the  peace,  he  visited  Paris;  and  the 
part  which  he  took  in  rescuing  Lavalettc 
from  his  persecutors  is  well  known,  and 
rememb^ed  to  his  honor..  (See  Lava- 
fette.)  He  was  censured  in  the  general 
orders  issued  by  the  duke  of  York,  but 
was  applauded  by  the  unanimous  voice 
€f  the  world.  In  1817,  sir  Robert  pub- 
Inhed  a  Sketch  of  the  Militaiy  and  Po- 
litical Power  of  Russia.  This  brought 
upon  him  a  calumnious  attack  from  toe 
Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  replied 
with  spirit  Sir  Robert  Wilson  next  went 
to  Colombia,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
under  Bolivar,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
England,  and,  at  the  general  election  in 
1818,  was  elected  one  of  the  membem 
for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  In  par- 
liament, he  voted  for  reform  and  retrench- 
ment, and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  injured  queen  Caroline.  This  was 
an  inexpiable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
government,  .and  an  opportunity  was 
soon  found,  or  rather  made,  to  punish 
him.  His  exertions  to  prevent  olood- 
shed,  at  the  queen's  fiineral,  having  been 
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misrepresented,  the  sovereign  exercised 
the  unusual  prerogative  of  dismissing  him 
from  the  army ;  and  he  was  thus  deprived 
of  several  thousand  pounds,  which  his 
commissions  had  cost  him.  A  public 
subscription  was  entered  into,  which 
amounted  to  several  thousands,  to  indem- 
nify him  for  his  lossea  Having  subse- 
auentlv  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  he  was  or- 
dered by  the  police  to  quit  France  within 
three  days.  On  the  dedaration  of  war, 
by  France,  against  Spain,  in  1823,  sir 
Robert,  notwithstanding  British  subjects 
were  prohibited  taking  part  with  either 
of  the  oeliigerents,  hastened  to  the  Penin- 
sula to  join  the  constitutional  cause.  He 
received  a  post  in  the  army  of  the  cortes, 
was  wounded  at  Corunna,  and,  after  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  down&ll  of  his  party 
(see  Stmn)j  fled  to  l^isbon,  where,  how- 
ever, ne  was  forbidden  to  land,  and,  retir- 
ing to  Cadiz,  remained  there  till  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  the  French.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  efforts  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  or  revolutionaiy  cause  in 
Spain,  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Prussia, 
and  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
deprived  him  of  the  orders  which  they 
had  bestowed  on  him  for  former  services. 
In  1826,  he  was  reelected  member  of  par- 
liament by  Southwaric.  Having  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  reform  bill,  sur  Robert 
Wilson  was  thrown  out  in  the  elections 
of  April,  1831. 

Wilson,  John,  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Edinburfl^, 
was  bom  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  1789. 
He  inherited  a  considerable  sum  from  his 
father,  but  soon  lost  ^  in  a  mercantile 
speculation.  While  quite  young,  he  ran 
away  from  his  home,  and  served  at  sea 
as  a  ship-boy ;  and  he  subsequently  had 
serious  mtentions  of  penetrating  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  but  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends  to  give  up  so  wild  a  project  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  coUe|pe,  Ox- 
ford, and,  while  there,  obtained,  ih  1806, 
sir  Roger  Newdigate*s  prize  for  the  best 
poem  on  a  given  theme.  The  subject  of 
nis  poem  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
study  of  ancient  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.  While  at  Oxford,  Wilson  was 
distinguished  as  an  excellent  Greek  schol- 
ar, and  a  powerful  pugilist  On  quittii^ 
the  university,  he  went  to  reside  on  his 
estate  near  the  lake  of  Windermere,  in 
Westmoreland.  On  the  death  of  doctor 
Brown,  the  successor  of  Dugald  Stewart 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Wilson 
became  the  candidate  to  fill  the  vacant 
office.  His  election  was  violently  op- 
posed ;  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  obtain- 


ing the  chair.  His  bearing  towards  Ids 
pupils  is  most  engaging ;  hk  lectures  al- 
ways talented  and  splcmdid,  and  not  un- 
frequently  adorned  by  bursts  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence.  Wilson's  principal 
OToee  worics  are  licfats  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life;  Trials  of  Margaret  Lvns- 
day ;  the  Forestera,  &c.  The  titles  of  his 
chief  poems  are  City  of  the  Plague ;  the 
Isle  ot  Palms;  and  An  Evening  in  Fur- 
nees  Abbey.  As  a  poet,  he  Moncs  to 
the  lake  school,  and  possesses  oonsidera- 
ble  descriptive  and  miaginative  powera. 
Professor  Wilson  is  likewise  understood 
to  be  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  an  extremely  clever,  but  viru- 
lent and  scurrilous  pubfication,  the  abilin[ 
manifested  in  which  is  but  a  poor  set-off 
for  its  fustian,  prejudice,  flippancy  and 
maliffnity. 

Winchester  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hampshire,  near  the  river  Itchin. 
It  is  thout  half  a  mile  long,  finom  east  to 
west,  and  contains  nine  parish  churches. 
It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  one  of  their  militaiy  star 
tions.  During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  it  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  but 
was  soon  rivalled  by  London.  Its  com- 
merce was  also  obstructed  by  various  ac- 
cidents ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VHI, 
it  received  a  blow,  in  the  diasoluticm  of 
monasteries  and  the  destruction  of  reli- 
gious houses;  after  which,  Winchester 
contained  scarcely  any  thine  more  than  a 
shadow  of  its  former  grandeur.  In  the 
reijrn  of  Charles  I,  die  city  and  castle  of 
Wmchester,  which  remained  fiiithful  to 
that  monarch,  were  compelled  tq  surren- 
der to  Cromwell,  who  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  castle,  together  with  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city.  The  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester is  one  of  most  interesting  build- 
ing in  England.  The  ori^nal  structure, 
budt  by  Saxon  kings,  is  entuely  destroyed. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  cathedral 
was  rebuilt  by  bishop  Walkelin.  Hie 
next  improvement  was  undertaken  by 
William  de  Edyngton,  treasurer  to  Ed- 
ward' III,  and  was  finished  by  bishop 
Wykeham  in  1394 :  the  eastern  part  was 
rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  is 
556  feet  Next  to  3ie  cathedral,  in  inter- 
est and  antiquity,  stands  the  colle^  of  St 
Mary's,  founded  by  Wykeham  m  1387, 
as  a  nursery  for  his  New  CoUece  at  Ox- 
ford. The  foundation  provides  for  a  war- 
den, ten  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  one 
master,  three  chaplains,  besides  many 
subordinate'  memoers.  The  buildings 
consist  of  two  quadrangles^  a  oloistery 
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laknrjf  and  a  laqj^  modem  Bchool-room. 
The  wiodowB  of  the  chapel  are  filled 
with  stained  rlaas ;  and  over  the  altar  is 
a  picture  (by  Le  Moine)  of  the  Salutation. 
The  tower,  buih  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry.  Over  the 
school-room  door  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Wykeham,  cast  by  Gibber  (1693).  The 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  city  were 
formerly  numerous,  the  churches  and 
chapels  ak>ne  amounting  to  upwards  of 
ninety,  and  several  having  colleges  and 
monasteries  attached  to  them.  Scarcely 
twelve  of  them  now  remain.  Here  are 
several  meetmg-houses  for  dissenters. 
Near  the  college  are  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated episcopal  residence,  called  Wolve- 
sey  casUe,  destroyed  by  Cromwell,  in 
im.  Winchester  castle,  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  occupied  the  spot 
where  the  palace,  erected  by  Charles  H, 
now  stands,  and  which,  dunng  the  war, 
was  converted  into  a  barrack.  The  area 
of  die  casde  was  about  850  feet  in  lenirUi, 
noith  and  south,  and  350  in  breadth.  The 
chapel  belonging  to  Jthe  casde  has  been 
converted  into  a  county  hall.  At  the  east 
.end  is  suspended  the  curiositv  called  wir- 
<W«  round  tabUj  which  dradition  has  at- 
tributed to  king  Arthur.  Near  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  Widow's  collejne,  founded  by 
'  bishop  Moriey,  for  the  rehcts  of  deceased 
clergymen.  The  city  contains  two  alms- 
houses, and  a  great  number  of  charitable 
bequests  belong  to  it  In  the  town-hall 
ve  the  city  architea,  the  original  Win- 
chester bushel,  given  by  king  Edgar, 
with  other  measures,  both  for  quantity  and 
length,  fixed  as  standards  by  succeeding 
ininces,  and  various  curious  memorials 
«>f  antiquity.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town 
IB  an  obelisk,  having  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  calamities  occasioned 
br  the  pkifue,  in  941,  1348  and  1668. 
Two  memoers  are  sent  to  parliament. 
Winchester  has  veiy  litde  trade.  An  an- 
cient wool-combing  manufactory  still  ex- 
ists in  it;  and,  of  we  years,  the  silk  man- 
n&ctuie  has  been  mtroduced.  There  is 
a  navigable  river  or  canal  to  Southamp- 
ton. AH  the  public  business  of  Hanm- 
sbire  is,  however,  transacted  here.  Its 
cathedral  and  its  college  ensure  to  it  the 
residence,  also,  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  superior  clergy,  with  their  families. 
Population,  9213 ;  11  i  miles  N.  N.  E.  firom' 
Southampton;  and  63  S.  W.  firom  London. 

WurcHXSTsa  Bushxl  ;  the  English 
standard  until  1836,  when  the  imperial 
Mandard  bushel  was  introduced.  (See 
MtasuFtk.)  The  Winchester  bushel  is 
eighteen  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  eight 


inches  deep,  and  contains  3150.43  cubic 
inches,  while  the  imperial  standard  bushel 
contains  8318.40  cubic  inches. — ^To  con- 
vert Winchester  bushels  into  imperial 
bushels,  multiply  the  Winchester  measure 
by  31,  and  divide  by  33.  The  name  of 
the  eld  measure  was  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  standard  measure 
was  kept  at  Winchester,  (q.  v.) 

WiNcuL,  Theresa  Emilia  Henrietta, 
an  artist  at  Dresden,  born  in  1784,  cele- 
brated far  her  copies  of  the  productions 
of  the  best  old  masters,  formea  herself  in 
the  gallery  of  Dresden,  (q.  v.)  In  1806; 
she  visited  Paris  with  her  mother,  to 
study  the  works  of  art  accumulated  there, 
and  remained  in  that  city  two  years  and  a 
half.  David  said  that  no  one  could  equal 
her  ui  copying  Correggio.  Her  mother 
havmff  lost  her  fortune,  the  daughter  em- 
ployed her  talents  for  music  and  painting 
for  theur  common  support  Several  of 
her  namtiiiffs  are  usea  as  altar  pieces. 
Her  letters  from  Paris  have  been  publish- 
ed, and  she  has  furnished  contributions  to 
periodicals,  to  Hasse's  Pocket  Encyclo-' 
pcedia,  and  to  the  ConversaHorU'Lencon. 

WiNCKELMANN,  lohu  Joachuu.  This 
scholar,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the 
criticism  and  history  of  art,  and  the  study 
of  antiques,  was  bom  at  Stendal,  in  Alt- 
mark,  Dec.  9,  1717,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
shoemaker.  Extreme  poverty  could  not 
suppress  his  early -awakened  love  of 
study.  The  school-master  of  his  native 
place  soon  became  attached  to  him,  and 
took  him  into  his  family.  Afler  having 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  went,  m  1735,  to  a  g^mna- 
fflum  at  Berlin,  and  thence  on  foot  to 
Hamburg,  in  order  to  purchase  some  an- 
cient classics,  with  money  begged  on  the 
way.  In  1738,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Halle,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  on 
a  small  stipend,  and  the  contributions  of 
others ;  but,  as  ancient  literature  and  the 
belles-lettres  interested  him  more  than 
theology,  he  neglected  the  lectures,  but 
assiduouslv  frequented  the  libraries,  and 
occupied  himself  with  the  ancients.  Afler 
having  been  a  private  tutor  and  an  ushei; 
for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  indefiiti^ble 
zeal,  he  applied,  in  1748,  to  the  minister, 
count  von  Bfinau,  of  N6thenitz,  near 
Dresdefl,  and  offered  his  services  as  a 
librarian.  The  count  had  already  a  libra- 
rian, but  expressed  his  willingness  to  ap- 
pomt  him  secretary  of  the  library,  with  a 
salary  of  eighty  rix-dollars.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  uved  some  years  employed 
partly  in  his  private  studies,  partly  in  kbor 
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for  the  count  The  proxunity  of  Dres- 
den, with  its  rich  treasures  of  art,  and  the 
acquaintance  of  some  artists,  awakened 
in  him  a  love  of  the  arts.  To  visit  Italy, 
the  native  country  and  the  home  of  the 
arts,  was  now  the  great  object  of  his 
wishes.  At  length,  father  Kauch,  the 
confessor  of  the  king  of  Poland,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  Rome  by  a  small  pension. 
In  1744,  he  formally  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  leit  the  service  of  count 
Biinau;  but,  before  going  to  Rome,  ho 
remained  for  a  time  in  Dresden,  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  arts.  In  the  autumn 
of  1755,  he  set  out  for  Rome  with  a  pen- 
,  sion  from  the  king  of  200  rix-doUars  for 
.  two  years.  There  he  soon  found  friends 
and  patrons,  and  had  an  audience  of 
Beneoict  XIV,  who  received  him  |pra- 
ciouslv,  and  promised  him  his  protection. 
Winckelinann  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  ancient  and  modem 
art  In  the  spring  of  1758,  he  visited  Na- 
ples, where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  men,  and  obtained 
access  to  the  antiquities  of  Portici,  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  After  an  absence 
of  ten  weeks,  he  returned  to  Rome.  In 
September,  1758,  at  the  repeated  invitation 
of  count  Munzel  Stosch,  who  had  inherited 
from  his  uncle  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  cabinets  of  gems,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Florence,  where  he  spent  nine 
months  in  arranffing  and  making  a  cata- 
logue of  that  collection.  This  catalogue 
appeared  at  Florence,  under  the  title  De- 
scription  tUs  Pkms  fravSea  du/eu  Baron 
de  Stosch,  About  this  time,  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  librarian,  and  superintend- 
ent of  antiquities  to  cardinal  Aioani,  who 
gave  him  the  use  of  his  house,  and  a  sala- 
ry of  120  scudi.  In  the  summer  of  1760, 
he  finished  the  ^merkungen  Hbtr  die 
Bavkunst  der  JOimi  which  was  published 
two  yeara  after  in  Germany.  In  1762, 
Winckelmann,  in  conipany  with  count 
Brdhl,  again  visited  Naples  and  its  re- 
markable environs,  and  soon  after  gave 
the  discoveries  and  observations  made 
there  to  the  public,  in  his  Letter  to  Count 
Br&hl  respecting  the  Discoveries  made  at 
Herculaneum.  Five  years  afterwards,  he 
published  his  Monamemd  ardichi  inedith 
m  the  Italian  language,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Italians.  In  1763,  he  published 
a  small  essav  On  the  Perception  of  the 
beautiful.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  all  the  antiquities 
in  and  about  Rome,  with  a  monthly  sala- 
ry of  12—15  bcudi.  In  the  beginning  of 
1764,^  appeared  his  principal  work, 
GtscMchie  derKunst4  In  tlie  same  spring. 


he  made  a  third  jdumey  to  Naples,  the 
results  of  which  he  published  in  the  Mih 
ehrichUn  von  der  neu€$tcn  Utrcvdommdyo^ 
EnJtdtckwngm.  In  1767,  he  published 
Notes  to  his  History  of  Art  in  April, 
1768,  lie  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Germany. 
He  arrived  at  Vienna  May  12,  and  to 
received  with  great  honor  by  (Hrioee  Kan- 
nitz  and  others,  and  was  presented,  at 
Sch6nbrunn,  to  the  empress  Maria  iW 
resa,  who  received  him  vrith  distinctioD, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  presents  of  value; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  be  depart- 
ed for  Trieste.  There  he  was  joued  by 
an  Italian,  named  Francesco  Areange- 
C,  a  villain,  who  had  been,  a  short  time' 
before,  condemned  to  death  in  Vienna, 
but  had  been  pardoned,  and  banished 
fix>m  the  country.  His  obsequiousneaa 
won  the  confidence  of  the  unsuspeeiiDff 
TVinckelmann,  who  thoughtlessly  showed 
him  his  gold  medals,  and  other  artidea 
of  value.  -  Arcangeli  undertook  the  carft 
of  the  aflSiirs  of  the  journey,  while  Winck- 
ehnann  remained  m  the  inn.  June  8,  as 
he  sat  writine  at  table,  the  Italian  en- 
tered his  chamber  to  announce  his  sodden 
departure,  and  to  tidce  leave.  He  asked 
to  see  once  more  the  gold  medals;  and, 
while  Winckelmann  was  kneeBng  before 
the  box,  about  to  take  them  oat,  Uie  Ital- 
ian threw  a  noose  around  his  nedt  and 
inflicted  five  mortal  stabs  in  the  beHy  of 
the  unfortunate  man,  and  then  fled,  widi- 
out  taking  any  thing.  He  was  subse- 
quently fmprehended,  and  broken  on  die 
wheel  Winckelmann  exphred  in  a  finr 
hours,  having  made  his  wiH,  in  which  be 
appointed  cwdinal  Albani  his  sole  heir. 
His  manuscript  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Gesckiehte  der  Kunst^  which  be  carri- 
ed about  him,  came  into  the  posBeawm 
of  the  imperial  academy  of  fine  arts  at 
Vienna,  which,  in  1776,  caused  aneditkm 
to  be  published  fit>m  it  The  f^teax  mxA 
of  Manckelmann  connsts  in  his  elucida- 
tion of  the  principles  of  art,  and  his  exhi- 
bition of  the,  works  of  art  in  their  true 
character  and  connexion.  His  treatiseB, 
moreover,  contain  a  great  mass  of  hislari- 
cal  illustrations.  With  the  exception  of 
the  MonuTnenH  inedUif  the  JhscnfHmdu 
Pierres  jrraviea^  and  the  various  coUeC' 
tions  or  letters,  all  his  works  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  begun  bv  Feroow, 
and  finished  by  Meyer  and  Schuhse 
(Dresden,  1808—17, 7  vols.)— See  G6thc> 
excellent  treatise  fFindum/ann  tmi  smi 
Jahrhfundert.  A  supplenient  to  the  bio- 
graphical and  litera]^  notices  of  Winckri- 
mann  has  been  published  by  Guilitt 
(Hamburg,  1890). 
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WiRCKELRixD.  (Se6  Wwkdned.) 

WiifD ;  a  sensibie  current  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  motions  of  the  atmosphere 
axe  subject,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  the  denser  fluids.  If  we 
remore  a  portion  of  water  in  a  large  res- 
ervoir, we  see  the  surrounding  water  dow 
in  to  restore  the  equilttuium ;  and,  if  we 
impel  in  any  direction  a  certain  portion, 
an  equal  Quantity  moves  in  a  contrary 
direction,  mm  the  same  cause ;  or  if  a 
portion,  being  rarefied  by  heat,  or  con- 
densed by  cold,  ascends  in  the  one  in- 
stance and  descends  in  the  other,  a  coun- 
ter-cuirent  is  the  viaifale  and  natural  re- 
sult ;  and  similar  effects  are  found  to  fol- 
low the  same  causes  in  the  atmospheric 


fluid ;  thus  no  wind  can  blow  without  a 
counter  or  opposite  current ;  nor  can  any 
wind  arise  without  a  previous  derange- 
ment of  the  general  equilibrium,,  the  gen- 
eral causes  of  which  mav  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  ascent  of  the  air  over  cer- 
tain tracts  heated  by  the  sun ;  2.  evapora- 
tion, causing  an  actual  increase  ip  the  vol- 
ume of  the  atmosphere ;  3.  rain,  snow, 
&c^  causing  an  actual  decrease  in  its  vol- 
ume, by  the  destruction  of  the  vapor.  In 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  (vol.  Slst),  there 
is  a  table  of  the  difierent  velocities  and 
forces  of  winds,  drawn  firom  a  considera- 
ble number  of  fiicts  and  experiments, 
which  give  the  following  results: — 


Velocity  of  the  Wind. 

Perpendicular  Force  on  one  square  Foot 
in  Avoirdupois  Pounds  and  ParU. 

-  Maes 

Feet 

per  Hour. 

perSecoDd. 

1 

1.47 

.005 

Hardly  perceptible. 

2 
3 

2.93 
4.4 

.020  j 
.mi 

Just  perceptible. 

4 
5 

5.87 
7.33 

.079; 
.123  < 

>  Gently  pleasant. 

10 
15 

14.67 

.492( 
1.107  < 

•  Pleasant,  brisk. 

20 
25 

29!d4 
36.6/ 

1.968] 
3.075  ( 

'  Veiy  brisk. 

30 
35 

44.01 
51.34 

4.429! 
6.027  ( 

.  High  wind. 

•  40 
45 

58.68 

6aoi 

7.873 
9.963  < 

'  Very  high  wind. 

50 

73.35 

12.300 

Storm  or  tempest 

60 

88.02 

17.715 

Great  storm.  . 

80 

117.36 

31.490 

Hurricane. 

100 

146.7 

49^200 

i  Hurricane  that  tears  up  trees,  and  carries 
I    buildings  before  it 

lighter,  the  air  of  that  region ;  the  air,  in 
consequence  of  this  rarefaction,  rises,  and, 
to  supply  its  place,  a  colder  atmosphere 
from  each  of  me  temperate  zones  moves 
towards  the  equator.  But  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  polar  currents  in  the  ocean)  these 
north  and  south  winds  pass  from  regions 
where  the  rotatorv  motion  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce  is  less  to  those  where  it  is  greater. 
Unable  at  once  to  ac<juire  this  new  veloci- 
ty, they  are  left  behind,  and,  instead  of 
bcdng  north  and  south  winds,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  earth's  surface  did  not 
turn  round,  they  become  north-east  and 
south-east  vrinds.    The  space  included 


Cinrents  thus  produced  may  be  perma- 
nent and  general  extending  over  a  laive 
portion  of  the  globe ;  periomcal,  as  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  or  variaole  and  occasional, 
or,  at  lea8t,*uncertaui,  as  the  winds  in  tem- 
perate cfimates.  General  or  permanent 
vrinds  blow  always  nearly  in  the  same 
direction,  and  are  called  trade-mnds, 
(q.  V.)  On  ^e  ncnrth  of  the  equator,  their 
direction  is  from  the  north-east  (varying 
St  times  a  point  or  two  of  the  compass 
each  way):  on  the  south  of  the  equator, 
tbey  proceed  from  the  south-east.  The 
ori^  of  them  is  this:  The  powerful 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  rarefies,  or  makes 
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between  the  second  and  fifth  degrees  of 
north  latitude  is  the  internal  boundary  of 
the  two  winds;  and  this  space  experi- 
ences calms,  firequently  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  violent  storms.  The  reason  why 
it  is  situated  to  the  north  o(  mstead  of 
exactly  at,  the  equator,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  warmer  than 
the  southern;  for,  since  the  trade-winds 
are  the  result  of  die  continual  ascent  of 
heated  air  in  the  equatorial  parts,  their  in- 
ternal boundary  wdl  be  where  the  princi- 
pal ascent  is  going  on,  that  is,  where  the 
annual  temperature  is  the  highest,  which, 
on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  ine- 
quality of  temperature  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, will  not  be  at  the  eouator,  but 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  it.  The  exter- 
nal limits  of  the  trade- winds  are,  at  a  me- 
dium, in  about  the  thirtieth  degrees  of 
north  and  south  latitude  respectively ;  but 
each  limit,  as  the  sun  approaches  the 
neighboring  tropic,  declines  fiirther  fipom 
the  equator.  The  position  of  the  sun  has 
an  influence,  also,  on  their  strength  and 
direction ;  for,  when  that  luminary  is  near 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  south-east  wind 
becomes  gnulually  more  southeriy,  and 
stronger,  and  the  north-east  weaker,  and 
mor«  easterly.  The  efiect  is  reversed 
when  he  gets  towards  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. The  trade-winds  would  blow  reg- 
ulaily  round  the  whole  globe  within  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
from  the  equator  each  wav,  if  the  space 
.within  those  limits  were  all  covered  with 
water;  but  the  uneven  surfoce  and  une- 

Sual  temperature  of  the  land  divert  and 
erange  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  trade- winds  are  constantly  experien- 
ced only  over  the  open  ocean.  The  larger 
the  expanse  of  ocean  over  which  they 
ranee,  the  more  steadily  they  blow ;  thus, 
in  uie  Pacific,  they  are  commonly  more 
steadv  than  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ind  in 
the  »>uth  than  in  the  North  Atlantic.  In 
sailing  from  the  Canaries  to  Cumana,  on 
the  north  coast  of  South  America,  it  is 
hardlv  necessary  to  touch  the  sails  of  the 
vessel.  The  voyage  acroes  the  Pacific, 
fixMn  Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mex- 
ica,  to  the  Philippine  islands,  is  performed 
widi  equal  fiicilitv ;  and,  if  there  were  a 
channel  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
a  westward  passage  finom  the  Atlapdc  to 
China  would  be  more  speedy  and  safo  than 
the  usual  navigation  thither  round  the 
eape  of  Good  Hope.  The  only  interrup- 
tion to  the  evenness  of  this  voyage  would 
be  in  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  trade-wind  blows  im- 
petuously, and  is  sometimes  interrupted 


by  westerly  vnnds.  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible, however,  to  return  by  the  sama 
route,  because,  in  sailinc  east,  way  mutt 
be  made  to  the  northwara,  in  order  to  get 
beyond  the  re^on  of  the  trade  into  that  of 
the  variable  winds.  Both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  current  of  the 
trade-winds  becomes  broader,  and  more 
directly  east  in  its  course,  as  it  advances 
from  one  aide  to  the  other  of  those  exten- 
sive basina  On  the  west  coast  of  Afirica, 
owing  to  the  rarefiiction  which  the  air 
undergoes  over  that,  continent,  the  wind 
is  mom^  turned  towards  the  shore:  firom 
cape  Bojador  to  cape  Verde,  it  is  generally 
north-west,  and  thence  to  the  isUmd  of  St 
Thomas,  under  the  equator,  it  bends 
graduallv,  fint  to  the  west,  aiid  then  to 
the  south-west  Along  the  coasts  of  Chile 
and  Peru,  a  south  wind  prevails.  These 
are  two  instances  of  the  inteiniplioii 
which  the  trade-winds  experience  in  the 
neighborhoodof  large  masses  of  land.  In 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  south-east  trade- 
wind  prevails  between  2SP  and  10^  of 
south  latitude,  firom  within  a  fow  decrees 
of  the  east  side  of  Madaflsscar,  neany  to 
the  coast  of  New  Holland ;  but,  &om  the 
tenth  degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  north- 
ern shores  of  that  ocean,  the  uniformi^ 
of  the  tropical  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  destroyed  by  the  monsoons  (o.  v.), 
which  belong  to  the  class  of  periodical 
winda  These  blow  half  the  year  fimn 
one  quarter,  and  the  other  half  finom  the 
opposite  direction.  When  they  shift,  va- 
nable  winds  and  violent  storms  prevail 
for  a  time,  which  render  it  dan  serous  to 
put  to  sea.  They,  of  course,  mmr  partial 
changes  in  pellicular  places,  owing  to  the 
form  and  position  or  the  lands,  and  to 
other  circumstances ;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  their  seneral  limits  and  di- 
rections. Northwara  ftom  the  third  de- 
ffree  of  south  latitude,  a  south-west  whid 
blows  fix>m  April  to  October ;  firom  Octo- 
ber to  April,  a  north-east  These  mon- 
soons extend  over  the  China  sea ;  but  here 
thev  incline  more  to  the  direction  of  north 
and  south.  Between  the  third  and  tendi 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  a  north-west 
wind  blovi-s  fit)m  October  to  April,  and  a 
south-east  during  the  other  six  months  of 
the  year:  the  former  is  seldom  steady  in 
the  open  sea ;  but,  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary,  it  sometimes  extends  northward  a 
degree  or  two  beyond  the  equator. 
These  two  monsoons  have  the  greaM 
strength  and  regularity  in  the  Java  sea, 
and  thence  eastvrard  towards  New  GuineSi 
The  &ctB above  exhibited  may  be  thussum- 
med  up :  From  April  to  October  a  south- 
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west  wind  prevails  north  of  the  equator; 
southward  of  this,  a  south-east  wind: 
from  October  to  April,  a  north-east  wind 
north  of«the  equator,  and  a  north-west 
between  the  equator  and  10°  of  south  lat- 
itude ;  south  of  this,  the  usual  trade- wind, 
which  is  in  motion  through  the  whole 
year.  In  attempting  to  account  for  these 
moyements  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  fiist  thing  which  strikes 
us  is,  that  the  north-east  and  south-east 
monsoons,  which  are  found  the  one  on  the 
Dordi  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of 
the  equator,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
trade-winds  blowing  for  six  months,  and 
then  succeeded,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  by  winds  directly  opposite.  It  is 
abo  to  be  noticed  that  the  south-west 
monsoon  in  the  northern,  and  the  north- 
west monsoon  in  the  southern,  hemi- 
sphere, each  prevails  while  the  sun  is 
perpendicular  to  their  respective  regions. 
They  are,  therefore,  connected  with  the 
immediate  presence  of  that  luminary.  If 
the  Indian  ocean  were  not  bounded,  as  it 
is,  by  land  oa  the  north,  the  trade- winds 
would  blow  over  it  (at  least  in  the  central 
parts)  as  they  do  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
water,  owinff  to  its  transparency,  is  very 
little  wanned  by  the  sun's  rays,  whereas 
the  land  is  powerfully  heated  bv  them ; 
consequently,  when  the  sun  is  between 
the  ecfuator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  In- 
dia, Siam,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  be- 
come much  hotter  than  the  ocean;  the 
air  over  them  is  rarefied,  and  ascends : 
eolder  air  then  rushes  m  from  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  a  south-west  wind  is  produced. 
When  the  sun,  however,  has  crossed  to 
the  south  of  the  equator,  these  countries 
become  gradually  cool,  and  the  north- 
east trade- wind  resumes  its  course.  At 
the  same  time,  the  north-west  monsoon 
commences  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
in  consequence  of  the  air  over  New  Hoi-, 
land  being  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  the 
Bun.  The  monsoons  in  the  Red  sea  blow 
in  the  direction  of  the  shores ;  and  a  sim- 
ilar efiTect  is  observed  in  the  Mozambique 
channel,  between  Afirica  and  Madagascar, 
where  these  winds  follow  the  line  of  the 
channel.  On  the  coast  of  Brazil,  between 
cape  St  Augustine  and  the  island  of  St. 
Catharine,  and  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  on 
the  west  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  pe- 
riodical winds  occur  somewhat  similar  to 
the  monsoons  of  Asia.  The  land  and 
aea-breezes,  which  are  common  on  coasts 
and  islands  situated  between  the  tropics, 
are  another  kind  of  periodical  wmds. 
During  the  day,  the  ur  over  the  land  is 


strongly  heated  by  the  sun,  and  a  cool 
breeze  sets  in  from  the  sea ;  but,  in  the 
night,  tlie  atmosphere  over  the  land  is 
cooled,  while  the  sea,  and,  consequently, 
the  air  over  it,  retains  a  temperature  near-  . 
ly  even  at  all  times;  accordingly,  after 
sunset,  a  land-breeze  blows  off  the  shore. 
The  sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  about  ten 
in  the  forenoon,  and  lasts  till  six  in  the 
evening.  At  seven,  the  land-breeze  be- 
pDBy  and  continues  till  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  dies  away.  These  alternate 
breezes  are,  perhaps,  felt  more  powerfully 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  elsewhere. 
Their  efiTect  there  extends  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  leagues  from  the  land.  During 
summer,  the  sea-breeze  is  very  percepti- 
ble on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  sometimes  even  as  far  north  as  Nor- 
way. We  thus  perceive  that,  within  the 
limits  of  fix>m  twenty-eight  to  thirty  de- 
grees on  each  side  of  the  equator,  the 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  carried 
on  with  great  regularity  ;  but,  beyond 
these  limits,  the  vrinds  are  extremely  va- 
riable and  uncertain,  and  the  observations 
made  have  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfactonr 
theory  by  which  to  explain  them.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  beyond  the  region 
of  the  trade-winds,  ihe  most  frequent 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  are  fix>m 
the  south-west  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  and  from  the  north-west  in  the 
south  temperate  zone.  This  remarit  must 
be  limited  to  winds  blowing  over  the 
ocean,  and  in  maritime  countries ;  because 
those  in  the  interior  of  continents  are  in- 
fiuenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
among  which  the  height  and  position  of 
chains  of  mountains  are  not  the  least  im- 
portant. These  south-west  and  north- 
west winds  of  the  temperate  zopes  are  > 
most  probably  occasioned  in  the  following 
manner :  In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  a 
continual  ascent  of  air,  which,  after  rising, 
must  spread  itself  to  the  north  and  souui 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ti-ade- 
winds  below.  These  upper  currents,  be- 
coming cooled  above,  at  last  descend  and 
mix  themselves  with  the  lower  air :  part 
of  them  may  perhaps  fall  again  into  the 
trade-winds ;  and  the  remainder,  pursuing 
its  course  towards  the  poles,  occasion  the 
north-west  and  south-west  winds  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  has 
also  been  conjectured  that  these  winds 
may  fi-eouently  be  caused  by  a  decompo- 
sition 01  the  atmosphere  towards  the 
poles,  fi-om  part  of  the  air  being  at  times 
converted  into  water.  (See  Hunieanej 
Whiriwindsy  Harmattanj  Simoom,  &c) 
The  following  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
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course  of  the  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
are  of  practical  interest  They  are  taken 
from  a  statement  of  paasages  made  from 
1818  to  1827,  embracing  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  comprising  lo8  complete 
voyages. 

The  passages  Scorn  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  during  this  peri- 
od, averaged  each  24  days. 

Those  from  Liverpool  to  'New 
York,  38  " 

Shortest  passase  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool^  in  December, .  .  16  " 

Longest,  in  December,  37  *^ 

Shortest  nassaffes  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  April  and 
February,  22  « 

Longest  passage,  December  to 
February, .  .  .•  71  « 

These  passages  are  reckoned  from  city  to 
city. 

The  passages  from  N.  York  averaced  in' 
January,  .  24  days.  July,  .  .  .  24  days. 
February,  24  «      August, .  .  23  « 
March,  .  .  23  September,  25  « 

ApriJ, ...  24  "      October,  .  24  « 
May,  ...  24  «      November,  22 
June,  .  .  .  25  December,  24 

Passages  from  Liverpool  averaged  in 

January,  .  42  days.  July,  .  .  .  40  days. 

February,  40  <*  August, .  .  36  « 

March,  .  .  36  "  September,  33  " 

April, ...  34  "  October,  .  37  « 

May,  .  .  .  35  "  November,  38  « 

June,  .  .  .  38  December,  48 

See  Romney's  Tableau  des  Vents,  &c 
(Paris,  1806,  2  vols.),  and  the  American 
PkSosophical  TransaeHons  (New  Series, 
vol.  ii.). 

Wmn  IvsTRbmirr9.  (See  Instruments,) 
WiivDMiLLS.  Pomponius  Sabinus  or 
Lestus,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
says  that  windmills  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans;  but  the  silence  of  Vitruvius 
and  Seneca,  who  have  spoken  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  wind,  have  led  many  vniters 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement 
Some  authors  have  maintained  that  they 
were  used  in  France  in  the  sixth  century, 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  they 
were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  and  Gibbon  (ch.  61)  says  that  they 
were  first  invented  in  the  dry 'country  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  certain  that  they  were 
in  use  in  the  western  counti'ies  of  Europe 
in  the  twelfth  century.  (See  Beckmann^s 
History  ofhtventionSj  vol.  i )  When  wind 
is  employed  as  the  first  mover  of  ma- 
chinery, It  may  be  applied  in  two  ways — 


1.  by  receiving  it  upon  sails  which  are 
neany  vertical,  "and  which  ^ve  motion  to 
an  axis  nearly  horizontal,  m  which  case 
the  machine  is  called  a  vertical  vuH&itlZ, 
because  the  sails  move  in  a  vertica]  plane ; 
and,  2.  by  receivinff  it  upon  vertical  sails 
which  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
give  motion  to  a  vertical  axis,  in  whi^ 
case  it  is  called  a  horizontal  windmUL 
As  a  horizontal  windmill  oonsistB  of  ver- 
tical sails  moving  horizontally  round  a 
vertical  arbor  or  windshaft,  no  motion 
would  arise  on  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  the  wind,  as  the  enecx  of  the  wind 
upon  the  sails  on  one  side  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  its  action  up<m  the 
corresponding  sails  on  the  opposite  mde. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  either  to  screen  the 
sails  on  one  side  fi*om  the  action  of  the 
wind,  or  to  construct  the  sails  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  they  return  acainst  the 
wind,  they  present  only  their  eage  to  its 
action.  The  method  of  screening  the 
returning  sails  fix>m  the  wind  is  adopted 
in  Tartary  and  some  provinces  of  Spain, 
and  is  the  most  simple  that  has  been  tried. 
When  the  screen  is  not  used,  the  sails 
may  be  fixed  like  float-bounds,  with 
hinges,  on  the  circumference  of  a  laz^ 
drum  or  cylinder,  so  that,  when  they  are 
to  receive  the  action  of  the  wind,  tbey 
stand  at  right  angles  to  the  drum,  and 
when  they  return  against  the  wind,  they 
fold  down  upon  its  circumference.  Other 
ingenious  methods  have  also  been  devised 
for  bringing  back  the  sails  against  the 
wind.  In  the  vertical  windmill,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  arms  which  carry  the  sails 
revolve  in  a  plane  fiicing  the  wind.  In 
this  arrangement,  if  the  sails  were  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  arms,  the  wijud 
would  fall  perpendicularly  upon  them, 
and  merely  press  the  arms  against  the 
building,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  they  are  deagned  to  move.  I^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sails  were  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  in  which  the  arms 
move,  their  edges  would  he  nres^nted  to 
the  wind,  and  would,  therefore,  ofter  no 
resistance,  and  there  would  be  no  motion. 
In  order  to  make  the  arms  revolve,  the 
sails  must,  therefore,  be  placed  in  aome 
direction  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  wind  and  the  plane  in  which  the  arms 
revolve.  In  determining  the  angle  at 
which  the  planes  of  the  sails  shouhl  be 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  motion,  or  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  sail  in  motion ;  and  the  neg- 
lect of  this  element  in  the  calculation  has 
led  to  very  great  eirors  in  theoretical  cal- 
culations. The  sail  being  in  motion,  the 
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▼elochies  of  the  sail  and  the  wind  must 
both  be  taken  into  account ;  for,  if  the  sail 
moved  before  the  wind  with  a  speed  equal 
to  that  of  the  wind  itself  no  eTOct  would 
be  produced.  The  effect  will  depend  on 
the  difierence  of  the  velocities,  that  being 
the  velocity  with  which  the  wind  sa^kes 
the  sail.  Now,  as  the  obliquity  of  the 
sail  to  the  wind  should  depend  on  the 
force  with  which  the  wind  acts  upon  it, 
and  as  those  parts  of  the  sail  which  are 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  motion  move 
more  dowl^  than  those  which  are  more 
remote,  it  rollows  that  the  position  of  the 
sail  should  vary  at  different  distances 
from  the  centre  of  rotation.  From  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Smeaton  on  this  sub- 
ject (Philosophical  Transactions,  1759), 
It  appears  that  the  following  positions  are 
the  best  Suppose  the  raoius  to  be  di- 
vided into  six  equal  parts,  and  call  the 
first  pait,  begiiming  from  the  centre,  one, 
the  second  two,  and  so  on,  the  extreme 
part  being  six: — 

Ang^e  Ann^e  with  tbe 

with  Plane  of  Motion,  or 

No.       the  Axis.      Angle  of  Weather. 

1  .  .  .  7Sy>  18° 

2  ...  71  19 

3  .  •  .  72  .......  18 

4  ...  74   .  16 

5  .  .  .  77J  12i 

6  .  •  .  83  .......  7 

• 

As  it  is  necessary  that  a  windmill  should 
face  the  wind  from  whatever  point  it 
blows,  the  whole  machine,  or  a  put  of  it, 
must  be  capable  of  turning  horizontally. 
Sometimes  the  whole  mOl  is  made  to  turn 
upon  a  strong  vertical  post,  and  is  there- 
fore called  a  post  mUl ;  but,  more  com- 
monly, the  roof  or  head  only  revolves, 
carrving  with  it  the  windwheel  and,  its 
Bhan,  the  weight  being  supported  on  fric- 
tion rollers.  In  order  that  Uie  wind  itself 
may  regulate  the  position  of  the  mill,  a 
laige  vane,  or  weathercock,  is  placed  on 
the  ade  which  is  opposite  the  sails,  thus 
tumiDg  them  always  to  the  wind.  But 
in  lai^  mUls  the  motion  is  regulated  by 
a  mam  supplementeuy  windwheel,  or 
pair  of  suls,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
vane,  and  situated  at  right  angles  with 
the  ^principal  windwheel  When  the 
windmill  is  in  its  pi^oper  position,  with  its 
shaft  parallel  to  the  wind,  the  supple- 
mentuy  sails  do  not  turn.  But  when 
the  wind  changes,  they  are  immediately 
brought  into  action,  and,  by  turning  a 
series  of  wheel  work,  they  gradualljr  brmg 
round  the  head  to  its  proper  position. — 
*^^S^titinent  qf  Anls.  On  account  of  the 
UKXMistant  nature  of  the  motion  of  the 
18» 


wind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
vision for  accommodating  the  resistance 
of  the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  com- 
monly done  by  clothing  and  unclothing  the 
sails ;  that  is,  by  covering,  with  canvass 
or  thin  boards,  a  greater  or  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  fitune  of  the  sails,  according 
to  the  force  of  the  wind  at  difiTereut  times. 
A  method  has  been  devised  for  producing 
the  same  effect,  by  altering  the  obliquity 
of  the  sails ;  and  windmills  have  been  so 
made  as  to  regulate  their  own  adjustment 
by  the  force  of  the  wind.  If  we  suppose 
a  windmill,  or  windwheel,  to  consist  of 
four  arms,  and  that  the  sails  were  con- 
nected to  these  arms  at  one  edge  by 
meatis  of  springs,  the  yielding  or  these 
springs.would  allow  the  sails  to  turn  back 
when  the  wind  shoulil  blow  with  vio- 
lence; and  their  elasticity  would  bring 
them  up  to  the  wind  whenever  its  force 
abated.  This  effect  has  been  produced 
by  a  weight  acting  on  the  sails  through  a 
series  of  levers.  A  loose  iron  rod,  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  the  axle  of  the 
windwheel,  receives  the  action  of  the 
weight  at  one  end,  and  communicates  it 
to  the  sails  at  the  other. 

Windpipe  (trachea) ;  a  cartilaginous 
and  membranous  canal,  throuffh  which 
the  air  passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper 
part,  called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of 
five  cartilages,  the  uppermost  of  which, 
called  the  ^[nglottis  (q.  v.),  closes  the 
passage  to  the  hings,  when  a  person  is  in 
the  act  of  swallowing.  The  two  front 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  the  tbvroides,  or 
Adam's  apple,  and  the  annular,  which 
resembles  a  ring,  may  be  felt  directly 
under  the  skin.  The  various  cartilages 
of  the  lar3rnx  are  united  to  each  other 
by  elastic  fibres,  and  are  enabled,  by 
their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  con- 
tract the  passage,  and  perform  those  nu- 
merous motions  which  render  the  larynx 
so  important  as  an  organ  of  the  voice ;  for, 
when  the  air  passes  directly  into  the  tra- 
chea through  a  wound,  it  produces  little 
or  no  sound.  (See  Voice,)  From  the 
larynx  the  canal  takes  the  name  of  trachea, 
and,  afler  extending  as  far  down  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth  vertebra,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  running  to  the  two  lobes  of  the 
lungs  ^q.  V.},  to  which  they  are  distributed 
by  an  infinite  number  of  branches.  The 
trachea  is  furnished  with  muscular  fibres, 
by  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  which 
it  is  enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself, 
and  also  to  dilate  or  contract  the  diameter 
of  its  bore.  The  cartilages  of  the  trachea, 
by  keepng  it  constandy  open,  afibrd  a 
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free  passage  to  the  air,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pe  incesaaotly  respiring ;  and 
its  membranous  part,  being  capable  of 
contraction  or  dilatation,  enables  us  to 
receive  and  expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or 
less  quantity,  and  with  more  or  less  ve- 
locity, as  may  be  reauired  in  singing  and 
declamation.  (See  RespiratUm,  For  the 
structure  of  the  windpipe  in  birds,  see 
Omithology.)  This  membranous  struc- 
ture of  me  trachea  posteriorly,  seems 
likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the 
food  by  preventing  that  impediment  to 
its  pateage  down  Uie  oBsophaffus,  which 
might  be  expected  if  the  cartibiges  were 
complete  rings. 

WiiTD  Sails,  in  a  ship,  are  made  of 
the  common  saij-cloth,  and  are  usually 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  long, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  and  are 
of  the  form  of  a  cone  ending  obtusely. 
When  they  are  made  use  o^  they  are 
hoisted  by  ropes  to  about  two  thirds  or 
more  of  their  nei^t,  with  their  bases  dw^ 
tended  circularlv,  and  their  apex  hanging 
downwards  in  the  hatchwavs  of  the  uiip. 
Above  each  of  these,  one  of  the  common 
sails  is  so  disposed  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  air,  rushing  against  it,  is  directed 
into  the  wind  sail,  and  conveyed  into 
the  body  of  the  ship,  to  promote  ventila- 
tion, &c. 

WiNBEaMBRE ;  a  celebrated  lake'in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  the  most  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  water  in  England.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Fumess  fel]& 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  variety  of 
beautiful  prospects  which  it  exhibits.  It 
is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  one  broad  on  an  aver- 
age, though  in  many  places  much  less. 
Windham,  sir  William.   (See  Wynd- 
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/'iNDHAM,  William.  (See  .Oppendis.) 
Window.  In  the  most  ancient  eras, 
the  windows  of  habitations  were  verv 
small  and  narrow ;  and  the  same  remark 
is  true  of  the  castles  and  other  edi- 
fices which  were  constructed  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  painting  on  the 
Greek  vase  which  represents  Jupiter 
about  to  w»le  the  windQW  of  Alcmena, 
the  opening  is  exceedinglv  small.  Ac- 
cording to  Seneca,  those  or  the  baths  of 
Scipio  were  so  small  that  they  merited 
not  the  name,  and  might  rather  be  de- 
nominated crevices.  As  the  Romans  im- 
proved, however,  in  the  elegant  arts,  this 
particular  was  not  overiooked ;  and  both 
their  town  and  country  houses  were  dec- 
orated with  numerous  and  ample  win- 
dows. It  was  not  customary  to  have 


them  overiookis^  the  street;  and  they 
were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  confined 
to  the  interior  court  of  the  bouse.  The 
ancient  temples  had  not,  ffenerally,  win- 
dows: some  exceptions,  however,  exist 
to  this  observation.  Before  the  use  of 
glass  became  common,  which  was  not 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  windows  m  England  seem  gen- 
erally to  have  been  composed  of  paper, 
which,  properly  prepared  with  oU,  forms 
no  contemptible  defence  against  the  in- 
trusions of  the  weather,  and  is  a  tolerable 
medium  for  the  admission  of  light.  In 
warm  climates,  as  in  the  West  Indjes, 
windows  are  often  quite  open,  without 
glass  or  any  translucent  medium  to  ad- 
mit light  while  it  excludes  the  air.  In 
Russia,  salt  is  used  to  clean  windows 
from  frost,  on  account  of  its  effect  in 
liquefying  this  substance.  It  is  robbed 
on  the  glass  with  a  sponge.  In  England, 
windows  are  one  of  the  articles  Bub|ected 
to  taxation. 

Windsor,  the  capital  of  Hants  county. 
Nova  Scotia,  is  situated  on  the  Avon  and 
the  St  Croix,  just  above  their  junction, 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Halifax.  AAer 
the  Avon  receives  the  St  Croix,  it  spreads 
into  a  wide  ^ith,  and  afterwards  flows 
into  the  basin  of  Minas.  The  rise  of  the 
Avon  at  Windsor  is  twenty  feet  at  neap 
tides,  and  thirty  at  spring  tides.  The 
river  at  low  water  is  only  a  brook.  Wind- 
sor has  a  fine  situation,  and  contains  some 
6f  the  best  land  in  the  province.  Its 
principal  commercial  business  arises  fiom 
Its  gypsum.  This  is  carried,  in  great 
quantities,  to  St.  John's,  in  New  Brona- 
wick,  to  be  shipped  thence  to  the  U. 
States.  In  1828,  Windsor  contained  a 
university,  an  academy,  a  court-house^  a 
jail,  and  houses  of  worship  for  Episcb- 
ralians,  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists ;  and  2065  in- 
habitants. The  charter  of  the  univeinty 
bears  date  May  12,  1802.  The  first  de- 
crees were  conferred  in  1807.  The  num- 
ber of -students  is  small.  The  college 
contains  a  good  library  and  a  vahiaMe 
philosophicid  apparatus.  The  institution 
IS  liberally  endowed.  There  is  a  coUeci- 
ate  school  or  academy  subordinate  to  me 
university.  This  seminary  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing state. 

Windsor;  a  poet-town  of  Windsor 
county,  Vermont,  situated  on  the  west 
l>ank  of  the  Connecticut,  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  sixty-one 
south  of  Montpelier ;  lat  43^29'  N. ;  km. 
72°  aO'  W.;  populatMu in  1820, 2956;  in 
1890,  3134.   It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and 
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has  conaideraMe  manufacturas.  It  con- 
tains a  state  prison  and  many  handsome 
liouses. 

Windsor,  or  New  Winpsor  ;  a  town 
in  Berkshire,  England,  situated  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Thames,  which  sepa- 
noes  it  from  Buckinghamshire,  twenty- 
two  miles  west  of  London ;  lat  51**  2& 
N*;  population,  7103.  It  is  beautifully 
atuatad  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  has 
many  handsome  buildinffBr;  but  its  chief 
ornament  is  its  castle,  i^niich  it  owes  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  (See  the  next 
article.)  On  the  south  side  of  the  town 
18  Windsor  Great  Park,  well  stocked 
with  deer,  in  which  is  situated  the  cot- 
tage of  George  IV.  It  was  formerly 
fourteen  miles  in  circuit,  but  has  lately 
been  much  enlarged.  The  gardens  are 
spacious  and  elegant  Windsor  forest, 
mly-six  miles  in  circuit,  was  originaUy 
formed  for  the  exercise  of  the  chase,  a 
fayorite  amusement  of  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns.  Windsor  sends  two 
memben  to  parliament. 

WiKDSOR  Castle  was  originally  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  has  been  the  favorite 
country  rendence  of  the  English  kings 
for  upwards  of  700  years.  It  stands  on 
a  hign  hill,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Thames  and  the  surrounding 
counties.  Edward  III  rebuilt  the  old 
caatle,  and  added  St.  George's  chapel ;  and 
numerous  changes  were  made  by  suc- 
ceedingsovereigns,  particularly  by  Charles 
IL  In  1824,  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  castle  attracted  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  grant  of  £300,000  was  made 
for  restoring  it.  Further  grants  have 
since  been  required,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  has  been  much 
improved  by  increasing  the  height  of  thd 
walls,  inserting  larger  windows,  &c.  The 
casde  is  divi&d  into  two  wards,  the  Up- 
per and  the  Lower,  with  a  round  tower 
between  them,  calleid  the  Middle  ward ; 
the  whole  covering  about  twelve  acres, 
and  forming  a  hollow  square,  three  of  the 
outer  sides  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  terrace.  The  inner  court  is 
a  oonnected  building  of  three  sides,  the 
fiwirth  being  formed  by  the  Round  tow- 
er, or  keep.  The  Lower  ward  contains 
the  ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  edifice, 
includinff  St  Georse's  chapel.  The  Up- 
per wara  is  fimuM  by  the  round  tower 
on  the  west,  the  state  apartments,  includ- 
ing St  (Seoi^'s  hall,  on  the  north,  and  a 
nmge  of  domestic  apartmentfs  on  tiie  east 
and  north,  communicating  with  the  state 
apartments.  The  royal  apartments  on  the 
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north  side  of  the  upper  court  are  termed 
the  Star-building,  from  a  star  and  garter 
in  the  middle  of  the  structure.  Amongst 
those  shown  to  the  public  are  the  king 
and  queen's  guard-chambers,  containing 
a  fine  armory;  the  queen's  presence- 
chamber,  hung  with  tapestry  representing 
the  decapitation  of  St  Paul ;  the  ball- 
room, with  tapestry  depicting  the  months 
of  the  year;  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  in 
which  IS  a  state  bed ;  the  beauty-room,  so 
called  from  the  portraits  of  Charles  IPs 
beauties,  with  which  it  is  decorated ;  the 
king's  dining-room  ;  the  king's  audience- 
chamber,  embellished  with  paintings  by 
West ;  the  king's  or  St  George^s  chapel, 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Verrio,  and 
carving  by  Gibbon ;  and  St  George's  haD, 
appropriated  to  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  containing  a  representation  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Black  Prince.  St 
Geoive's  chapel,  or  the  collegiate  church 
of  Windsor,  is  the  largest  and  most  ele- 
ffant  of  the  three  royu  chapels  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  founded  by  Edward  lu, 
but  much  improved  by  Edward  IV,  and 
afterwards  by  Henry  vll.  The  interior 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  and  the 
roof  is  supported  b^  lofty  pillars.  On 
each  side  or  the  choir  are  the  stalls  of  tfie 
soverdgn  and  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  with  their  arms,  banners,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  vaults  beneath  are  interred 
Hemy  VI,  Edward  IV,  Henry  VIII,  his 
queen  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I,  and  a 
daughter  of  queen  Anne.  At  Uie  east 
end  of  St  Ueorge's  chapel  is  a  royal 
mausoleum,  formerly  called  Wolsey's 
tomb-house,  fit>m  that  cardinal  having 
begun  a  sumptuous  monument  here  for 
himself.  The  monument  was  left  unfin- 
ished, and  the  building  fell  to  decay,  till 
George  III  formed  it  into  a  mausoleum. 
The  remains  of  Georse  III  and  his  wife, 
of  his  sons,  George  Iv,  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  of  the  princess 
Charlotte,  with  her  infant  son,  are  depos- 
ited here.  Among  the  recent  improve- 
ments before  alluded  to,  are  the  new  gate- 
way, called  George  the  Fourth's,  consist- 
ins  of  two  towers,  York  and  Lancaster, 
1(W  feet  high ;  the  Octagon  tower,  which 
is  higher  than  any  other  pcfh  of  the  build- 
ing, being  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
terrace;  a  fine  gallery,  connecting  the 
Octagon  tower  with  the  Star-building, 
&c. 

Windward  Islands  ;  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  die  Caribbean  islands,  so  called 
in  opposition  to  another  division  of  the 
same,  called  the  Leeward  islands,  (q.  v.) 
The  Windward  islands  are  Martinique, 
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St  Lucia,  Sc.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Barbar 
does  and  Tobaco.  The  name  is,  however, 
difierendy  appued  by  different  writers. 

Windward  Passaob  ;  a  name  ffiven 
to  a  course  from  the  south-east  ang]»  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  extending  160 
leaeues,  to  the  north  side  of  Crooked  island, 
in  tne  Bahamas. 

Wine  ;  liquor  that  haa  become  spiritu- 
ous by  fermentation.  The  invention  of 
wine  is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  fable ; 
but  it  must  be  referred  to  very  remote 
times.  The  first  portion  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  which  had  been  pressed  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  and  allowed  to  remain  a 
short  time  undisturbed,  would  be  found 
to  have  assumed  new  and  surprising 
properties ;  and  the  method  of  preserving 
for  constant  use  the  beverage  thus  obtain- 
ed would  soon  be  learned.  The  Egyp- 
tians attributed  the  invention  to  Onns, 
the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  and  the  Latins 
to  Saturn.  Wine  was  in  common  use, 
from  an  early  period,  among  the  He- 
brews ;  but  the  use  of  it  was,  for  a  long 
time,  forbidden  in  Rome,  and,  even  at  a 
later  period,  was  not  allowed  to  women. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  poured  out  li- 
bations to  the  gods  upon  the  ^und  or 
table ;  and  the  custom  of  drinkmg  to  the< 
health  of  distinguished  (persons,  or  absent 
friends,  also  prevailed  in  both  nations. 
(See  Fuut$  of  (he  wlnoenttf.)— The  vine 
does  not  thrive  except  between  35°  and 
50^  of  latitude ;  in  higher  latitudes,  the 
grape  seldom  arrives  at  maturity,  and  the 
wine  is  weak,  liable  to  sour,  and  destitute 
of  the  generous  flavor  which  character- 
izes that  produced  in  more  favorable  re- 
gions. In  warmer  climates,  the  saccha- 
rine matter  predominates,  and  a  complete 
decomposition  cannot  be  effected.  (See 
Vint  )  The  juice  of  the  grape,  when 
newly  expressed,  and  before  it  has  begun' 
to  ferment,  is  called  must,  and,  in  common 
language,  stoeet  toine.  It  is  turbid,  has  an 
agreeable  and  very  saccharine  taste,-  and 
is  very  laxative.  When  the  must  is 
pressed  from  the  grapes,  and  put  into  a 
proper  vessel  and  piac«,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  between  55°  and  60^,  a  gradual 
fermentation  ensues.  Bubbles  of  cwbonic 
acid  (fixed  air)  rise  to  the  surface, 
bringmg  alonff  with  them  the  skins, 
stones,  and  other  grosser  mattera  of  the 
grapes,  and  which  form  a  scum,  or  soft 
spongy  crust,  that  covers  the  whole 
liquor.  After  a  time,  the  crust  becomes 
stiff,  is  broken  in  pieces  by  the  ascending 
ffas,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  Uquor. 
When  this  takes  place,  if  we  would  secure 
a  good  and  generous  wine,  all  sensible 


fermentation  must  be  checked.  This  m 
done  by  putting  the  wine  into  close  ves- 
sels, and  carryinj^  these  into  a  cellar  or 
other  cool  place.  The  wine  produced  by 
this  first  fermentation  dififen  entirelv  and 
essentially  from  the  juice  of  grapes  before 
fermentation.  Its  sweet  and  saccharine 
taste  is  changed  into  one  that  is  very  dif- 
ferent, thou^  still  agreeable  and  somewbit 
spirituous.  It  has  not  the  laxative  quali- 
ty of  must,  but  affects  the  head,  and,  if 
taken  immoderately,  occasions  dninl»D- 
ness;  and,  when  distilled,  it  yields,  in- 
stead of  the  innpid  water  obtained  from 
must,  genuine  alcohoL  When  any  liqaor 
undergoes  the  spirituous  fermentation,  all 
its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment  at  the  same 
time,  otherwise  the  fermentation  would 
probably  be  very  quickly  completed,  and 
the  appearances  would  be  much  more 
striking;  hence,  in  a  liquor  much  dis- 
posed to  fermentation,  this  motion  is  more 
quick  and  simultaneous  than  in  another 
liquor  less  disposed.  Experience  faai 
shown  that  a  wme,  the  fermentation  of 
which  is  very  slow,  is  never  good,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold, 
the  fermentation  is  accelerated  by  heatiitf 
the  place  in  which  the  wine  is  made.  A 
too  nasty  and  violent  fermentation  is  also 
hurtful,  from  the  dissipation  and  loss  of 
some  of  the  spirit  However,  we  mav 
distinguish,  in  the  ordinary  method  or 
making  wines  of  mpes,  two  periods  ia 
the  fermentation,  the  first  of  which  lastt 
during  the  appearance  of  the  seoaUe 
effects  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  fermentable  partides 
ferment  After  this  first  efilbrt  of  fer- 
mentation, these  efiects  sensibly  diminish, 
and  ought  to  be  stopped  for  reasons  here- 
afler  to  be  mentioneo.  The  fermentati?e 
motion  of  the  liquor  then  ceases.  The 
heterogeneous  parts,  that  were  suspended 
in  the  wines  by  this  motion,  and  render 
it  muddv,  are  separated,  and  form  a  sedi- 
ment called  lusi  after  which  the  wine  be- 
comes clear.  But  though  the  operation 
is  then  considered  as  rniished,  and  the 
fermentation  apparentiy  ceases,  it  does 
not  really  cease ;  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  some  debtee  if  we  would  have 
good  wine.  In  this  new  wine,  a  part  of 
the  liquor  probably  remains  that  has  not 
fermented,  and  which  aflerwaids  fer- 
ments, but  so  very  slowly  that  none  of 
the  sensible  efilects  produced  in  the  first 
.fermentation  are  here  perceived.  The 
fermentation,  therefere,  still  continues  id 
the  wine,  during  a  lohger  or  shorter  tiine^ 
although  in  an  imperceptible  manner; 
and  this  is  the  second  period  of  the 
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apirituous  fermentation,  which  may  be 
called  the  imperceptible  fermentation.  The 
effects  of  this  fermentation  /ire  the  grad- 
ual increase  of  the  qaantirr  of  alcohol, 
and  of  the  seueration  of  tne  acid  salt, 
called  tartar,  from  the  wine.  As  the 
taste  of  tartar  is  harsh  and  disacreeable, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wine,  which,  by 
means  of  the  insensible  fermentation,  has 
acquired  more  alcohol,  and  has  disen- 
gaged itself  of  the  greater  part  of  its  tar- 
tar, ought  to  be  much  better  and  more 
agreeable ;  and  fer  this  reason  chiefly  old 
wines  are  universally  better  than  new. 
But  insensible  fermentation  can  only  ripen 
and  /neliorate  the  wine  if  the  sensible 
femientation  have  regularly  proceeded, 
and  been  stopped  in  due  time.  We  know 
certainly  that,  if  a  sufficient  time  have  not 
been  allowed  for  the  first  period  of  the 
fennentation,  the  unfermented  matter  that 
remains,  being  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
will  then  ferment  in  the  bottles,  or  close 
veaaels,  in  which  the  wine  is  put,  and 
will  occasion  effects  so  much  more  sen- 
sible as  the  first!  fermentation  shall  have 
been  sooner  interrupted;  hence  these 
wines  are  always  turbid,  emit  bubbles,  and 
sometunes  break  the  containinjf  vessels^ 
from  the  large  quantities  of  aif  disengaged 
during  the  fermentation.  We  have  an 
instance  of  these  effects  in  the  wine  of 
Champagne,  and  in  others  of  the  same 
kind ;  the  sensible  fermentation  of  which 
is  interrupted,  or  rather  suppressed,  that 
they  may  have  this  sparkling  quality.  It 
is  well  knowiv  that  these  wines  make  the 
corks  fly  out  of  the  bottles ;  that  they 
sparkle  and  froth  when  they  are  poured 
into  glasses ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  have  a 
taste  much  more  lively  and  piquant  than 
wines  that  do  not  sparkle ;  but  this  spark- 
ling quality,  and  all  the  effects  depending 
on  it,  are  only  caused  by  a  considerable 
Quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is 
disengaged  during  the  confined  fermenta- 
tion that  the  wine  has  undergone  in  close 
vessels.  This  air,  not  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  escaping,  and  of  being  dissipated 
as  fast  as  it  is  disengaged,  and  .being  in- 
terposed betwixt  all  the  parts  of  the  wine, 
combines,  in  some  measure,  with  them, 
and  adheres  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  to  certain  mineral  waters,  in  which 
it  produces  nearly  the  same  effects.  When 
thn  air  is  entirelv  disengaged  firom  these 
wines,  they  no  longer  sparkle,  but  lose 
their  brisk  taste,  and  become  insipid. 
Such  are  the  qualities  which  wine  ac- 
<(uire8,  in  time,  when  its  flrst  fermenta- 
tion has  not  continued  sufficiendy  long. 
These  qualities  are  given  purposely  to 
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certain  wines  to  indulce  taste  or  caprice ; 
but  they  are  not  regarded  as  suited  to  daily 
use.  Wines  fer  daily  use  ought  to  have 
undergone  so  completely  the  sensible  fer- 
mentation, that  the  succeeding  fermenta- 
tion shall  be  insensible,  or,  at  least,  veiy 
nearly  so.  Wine,  in  which  the  first  fer- 
mentation has  been  too  fer  advanced,  is 
liable  to  worse  inconveniences  than  that 
in  which  the  first  fermentation  has  been 
too  quickly  suppressed ;  for  every  ferment- 
able liquor  is,  trom  its  nature,  in  a  con- 
tinual intestine  motion,  more  or  less 
strong,  according  to  circumstances,  firom 
the  first  instant  of  the  spirituous  ferment- 
ation till  it  is  .completely  purified ;  hence 
fi-om  die  time  or  the  completion  of  the 
spirituous  fermentation,  or  even  before 
the  wine  begins  to  undergo  the  acid  or 
acetous  fermentation.  This  acid  fer- 
mentation is  very  slow  and  insensible, 
when  the  wine  is  included  in  very  close 
vessels  and  in  a  cool  place ;  but  it  gradu- 
ally advances,  so  that  in  a  certain  time 
the  wine  becomes  completely  sour.  This 
evil  cannot  be  remedied,  because  the  fer- 
mentation may  advance,  but  cannot  be 
reverted.  Wine  merchants,  therefiira, 
when  their  wines  become  sour,  can  only 
conceal  or  remove  this  acidity  by  alkalies 
or  alkaline  earths.  But  these  additions, 
communicate  to  wine  a  dark,  greenish 
color,  and  a  taste  which,  though  not  acid, 
is  somewhat  disagreeable.  Besides,  cal- 
careous earths  accelerate,  considerably, 
the  total  destruction  and  putrefaction  of 
the  wine.  Oxides  of  lead,  having  the 
property  of  forming  with  the  acid  of  vin- 
egar a  salt  of  an  agreeable  saccharine 
taste,  which  does  not  alter  the  color  of  the 
wine,  and  which,  besides,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  stopping  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction, nught  DC  employed  to  remedy 
the  acidi^  of  wine,  if  lead  and  all  its 
preparations  were  not  pernicious  to  healA, 
as  mey  occasion  most  terrible  colics,  and 
even  death  when  taken  internally.  If 
wine  contain  oxide  of  lead,  it  may  be 
discovered  by  transmitting  through  a  por- 
tion of  it,  in  a  wine-glass,  a  current  of^ sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  cause 
a  fflistening,black  precipitate  ofsulphuret 
of^lead.^  {BdeFermentationjWiidVviegarJ) 
When  the  wine  hab  attained  a  sufiicient 
degree  of  maturity,  it  is  freed  from  the 
lees,  by  being  racked,  as  it  is  termed, 
into  a  clean  cask ;  and,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  sulphuring. 
This  process  is  generally  performed  by 
ineans  of  sulphur  matches,  applied  to  the 
cask  into  which  the  wine  is  to  be  racked. 
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and,  shpuld  the  fermentadon  still  contin-  burnt  sugar,  iztm,  &c.    Both  proeeases 

ue,  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  is  necessa-  require  to  be  managed  with  great  delicacy 

ry.    Sometimes  must,  strongly  impreg-  and  skilL 

nated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  is  added  Wines  are  red,  when  the  black  grape, 
to  the  wine,  and  answers  the  same  pur-  with  its  akin,  has  been  used,  and  of  more 
pose.  After  sulphuring,  the  greater  pro-  or  less  yellowish-white  color,  when  the 
portion  of  wines  require  to  be  further  white  mpe,  or  even  when  the  bbck 
clarified,  or  fined,  before  they  attain  a  due  gn^pe,  freed  of  its  skin,  has  been  employ- 
brightness.  For  this  purpose,  various  sub-  ed.  Wines,  with  respect  to  their  prop- 
stances  are  used,  which,  by  their  chemi-  erties,  may  be  dividea  into  three  princi- 
cal  or  mechanical  action,  unite  with  such  pal  divisions,  viz.  1.  the  astnngmt  or  Ay 
materialsasdisturbthepurity  of  the  wine,  wines;  such  are  those  of  Ahcant,  Bor- 
and  precipitate  with  them  to  the  bottom,  deaux.  Burgundy,  Sherry,  Madeira,  &c 
The  substances  in  general  use  are  isin-  These  wines  contain  a  snudl  quantity  of 
glass  and  the  white  of  eggs  j  but,  as  these  tannin,  which  cives  them  a  taste  more  or 
are  of  a  putrescent  nature,  gum  Arabic  less  harsh.  2.  The  stoeet  wuiet,  such  aie 
has  been  used  mstead  of  them.  In  SfMiii^  Mala^  Rota,  Rivesaltes,  Lunel, 
the  white  wines  are  sometimes  chu-ified  contaming  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of 
with  fuller's  earth:  powdered  marble,  sugar,  which  has  escaped  feimentatioii. 
gypsum,  heated  flints,  beech- wood  chips.  And,  3.  the  foaming  or  maHding  wkuL 
sand,  &c,  are  also  used.  When  the  wine  such  as  champagne,  which,  being  bottled 
has  thus  been  prepared,  it  is  almost*  al-  up  before  they  have  undergone  a  perfect 
ways  mtdicaUd,  as  it  is  called,  before  it  is  fermentation,  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
ready  fi>r  the  market;  and  very  little  wine  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solution.  All  die 
is,  in  fact,  a  simple  or  natural  liquor.  One  wines  give,  on  analysis,  very  nearly  the 
of  the  most  common  proceraes  of  medica-  same  products,  viz.  water,  alcohol,  a  lit- 
tion  is  mixing  different  wines  together,  tie  mucilage,  coloring  principles^  super- 
sometimes  of  the  same  quality  or  country,  tartrate  of  potassa,  tartrate  of  lime,  acetic 
but  often  of  different  ones.  For  this  pur-  acid ;  ai)d  some  of  them  contain,  besides, 
pose,  that  season  is  chosen  in  which  carbonic  acid;  finally,  a  very  volatile 
the  wines  show  a  disposition  to  renew  principle,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  iso- 
theu-  fermentation.  They  are  then  said  lated,  and  to  which  the  peculiar  flavor  or 
tohear  the  fret ;  and  the  operation  is  called  bouqud  of  the  wine  has  been  attributed. 
frttUng-iiu  The  mixing  difierent  wines  To  the  presence  of  alcohol  they  are  prin- 
always  disturbs  both,  so  that  they  tend  to  cipally  mdebted  for  their  stimulant  and 
ferment  again;  and  when  the  fermentation  diffusible  properties;  and  this  principle^ 
is  determined,  they  form  a  proper  com-  which  may  be  separated  by  distillabon, 
pound.  In  the  wine  countries,  particular  exists  in  them  in  very  difierent  propor- 
grapes  (rough,  or  colored,  or  astringent,  tions,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  foUow- 
or  high-flavored)  are  cultivated  for  the  ing  table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brande  :— 
mere  purpose  of  mixing  their  juice  with 

that  of'others.   Another  process  is  that  J^ames  of  the  Wines,  Malt  and  Sbiriiuous 
of  mixing  brandy  with  the  natural  liquor.  Liquors,  and  the  Proportion  of  MxkA 
The  tendency  of  this  subsumce,  thus  (jpec^  gravity  0.82d)  in  one  hundred 
mixed,  is  to  decompose  the  wines  in  pro-  Parts  of  these  Liquids  hy  Measure. 
cess  of  time,  causing  the  extractive  mat- 
ter, or  mucilage,  to  be  deposited,  as  well      Lissa  (average)  3541 

as  the  color,  and,  at  the  same  t'mie,  to  de-      Marsala  (average)  f&X39 

stoy  their  lighmess  and  flavor.  Few  wines      Port  (average)  23^ 

naturally  possess  much  flavor ;  and  the  Madeira,  and  red  or  Burgundy 

same  is  true,  to  a  great  degree,  of  color.         Madeua  (average)  SSIS7 

It  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  business  of  Xeres  or  Sherry  (average) ....  19.17 

the  manufacturer  to  communicate,  arti-      Teneriffe   19.79 

ficially,  such  a  flavor  and  color  as  the      Lachryma  Christi  ' .  .  .  19.70 

taste  of  the  customer  demands.  This  re-      Constantia  (white)  19.75 

suit  is  obtained  in  various  ways,  some  of         Ditto       (red)  18J93 

which  continue  a  secret.    The  flavor,      Lisbon  1&9I 

however,  is  often  generated  by  the  appli-      Cape  Muscat  1&35 

cation  of  bitter  almonds,  oak  chips,  orris-      Roussillon  (average)  18.13 

root,  wormwood,  rose-water,  &c,  while      Malag^  17 J6 

color  is  produced  by  the  use  of  d^e-      Hermitage  (white)  17.43 

woodsi  logwood,  &C.,  berries,  oak  chips,      Malmsey  Madeira  16y40 
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Lunel  15^ 

Bordeaux  wine  or  claret  (ayerage)  15.10 

Sauteme  14^22 

Biugtmdy  (average)  liJS7 

Nice  14.63 

Champagne  (stiU)  laSO 

Ditto      (sparkling)  13.61 

Red  Hermitage  12.32 

Vin  de  Grave  13.37 

Frontignac  12.89 

Cdter6de  12^ 

Rhenish  wine  (average)  12.06 

Tokay  9.88 

Gooaebenry  wine  11.84 

Cider  (highest  averlkge)  9.87 

Ditto  (lowest  ditto)  5^1 

Mead   7.32 

Ale(aymge)  6.87 

Brown  stout   6^ 

Porter  (average)  4M 

Small  beer   1.28 

Brandy  53.39 

Rum  53.68 

Gm  51.60 

Whiskey  54.32 

Irish  ditto  5a90* 

The  action  of  wines  upon  the  animal 
economy  depends  principally  upon  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain.  How- 
ever, a  certain  given  quantity  of  wine  does 
not  act  in  the  same  way  as  m  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  in  the  same  propor- 
tions; and  certain  wines,  yielding  on  dis- 
tillation veiy  nearly  the  same  proportion 
of  alcohol,  do  not  inebriate  with  the  same 
facility.  This  difference  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  various  kinds  of  combinations  in 
which  alcohol  exists  in  these  complex 
products.  Astringent  .wines  act  as  tonics 
sod  stimulants ;  and  the  sparkling  wines, 
which  act  so  promptly  and  so  powerfully 

*  Upoo  Uus  mibjeet  Henderson  remarks,  that 
MMne  of  the  wines  analysed  by  Brandc,  were  mix- 
ed with  a  considerable  quantity  of  adventitious 
aleoboi.  and  iiimisbes  the  followmg  additions  and 
eorrecuons 

Liwa  15.90 

Claret  lt.91 

CoQstantia  14^ 

Marsala  18.40 

Rhenish  7.36 

Johannisbercer  8.71 

Rodedieimer(1811)  10.72 

Ditto      (1800)  itja 

Many  of  these  wines  are,  indeed,  arti|cially  com- 
poonded  j  but  it  is  their  artificial  strength  that  it  is 
Bost  desirable  to  understand,  because  they  are 
nnly  firaad  m  a  natural  state.  It  should  be  also 
menred  that  much  of  the  wine  here  analysed  is 
Drandied  expressly  for  the  taste  of  the  British  mar- 
act,  and  that  in  this  country  we  receive  it  in  a 
INuer  cowfitkn. 


on  the  brain,  notwithstanding  the  small 
proportion  of  alcohol  they  contain,  exer* 
cise  likewise  a  very  decided  diuretic  in- 
fluence. In  repurd  to  the  dietetic  or  med- 
ical qualities  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  wines, 
we  copy  the  following  observations  from 
Henderson's  valuable  work  (History  of 
Wines^  quarto,  1824),  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  largely  in  compiling  this 
article,  1.  Among  the  brisk  wines,  cham- 
pagne may  be  considered  the  best,  and  is 
the  least  noxious,  even  when  drunk  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  wines. of 
Champagne  intoxicate  speedily,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
which  they  abound,  and  the  volatile  state 
in  which  their  alcohol  is  held ;  and  the 
excitement  is  of  a  more  lively  and  agree- 
able character,  and  shorter  duration,  than 
that  which  is  caused  by  any  other  species 
of  wine,  and  the,  subsequent  exhaustion 
less.  Hence  the  moderate  use  of  such 
inrines  has  been  foimd,  occasionally,  to  as- 
sist the  cure  of  hypochondriacal  anections 
and  other  nervous  diseases,  where  the  ap- 

Elication  of  an  active  and  diffusible  stimu- 
IS  was  indicated.  The  opinion  which 
prevails  that  they  are  apt  to  occasion  the 
ffout,  seems  to  lie  contradicted  by  the  in- 
&equency  of  that  disorder  in  the  province 
where  thejr  are  made ;  but  they  are  sen- 
erally  admitted  to  be  prejudicial  to  those 
habits  in  which  that  disorder  is  already 
formed,  especially  if  it  has  originated  from 
addiction  to  stronger  liquors.  With  re- 
spect to  this  class  of  wines,  however,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  they  are  drunk  too 
often  in  a  raw  state,  when,  of  course,  they 
must  prove  least  whol^me ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  cel- 
lars, and  other  causes  which  accelerate 
their  consumption,  they  are  very  rarely 
kept  long  enough  to  attain  their  perfect 
maturity.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  sweetness,  and 
promote  efferve^ence,  the  manufactturers 
of  champagne  commonly  add  to  each 
bottle  a  portion  of  sirup,  composed  of 
sugar-candv  and  cream  of  tartar,  the 
highly  frothing  kinds  receiving  the  largest 
quantity.  Therefore,  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  ^  when  the  wine  sparkleth 
in  the  glass,  and  moveth  itself  aright,"  it  is 
most  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  attributes 
of  age  should  countervail  all  its  noxious 

Sroperties.  2.  The  red  winesof  Burgun- 
y  are  distinguished  by  greater  spirimos- 
ity,  and  a  powerful  aroma.  Owmg,  per- 
haps, to  the  predominance  of  the  latter 
prmciple,  they  are  much  more  heating 
than  many  other  wines  which  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  alcohol.  The  exhil- 
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aiation,  however,  which  they  cause,  m 
more  innocent  than  that  reaulting  fiom 
the  use  of  heavier  wines.  The  better  sorts 
may  be  sometimes  administeied  with  ad- 
vantage in  disorders  in  which  stimulant 
and  subastringent  tonics  are  required. 
The  same  obmrvation  will  apply  to  the 
wines  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  iighter  red 
wines  of  Spam  and  Portugal  3.  Possess- 
ing leas  aroma  and  spirit,  but  more  astrin- 
gency,  than  the  produce  of  the  Burgundy 
vineyards,  the  growths  of  the  Bordelais  are 
perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  the  safest  for  daily 
use,  as  they  rank  among  the  most  perfect 
light  wines,  and  do  not  excite  intoxica- 
tion so  readily  as  most  others.  They 
have,  indeed,  been  condenmed  by  some 
writers  as  productive  of  goui,  but,  I  ap- 
prehend, vnthout  much  reason.  That 
with  those  people  who  are  in  the  practice 
of  soaking  large  quantities  of  Port  and 
Madeira,  an  occasional  debauch  in  claret 
may  bring  on  a  gouty  paroxysm,  is  very 
possible;  butthe  eflect  is  to  be  ascribed 
chiefly  to  the  transition  from  a  strong  bran- 
died  wine  to  a  lighter  beverage — a  transi- 
tion almost  always  followed  hy  a  greater 
or  less  derangement  of  the  digestive  orftaia. 
Besides,  we  must  recollect,  thai  the  Uquor 
which  passes  under  the  denomination  of 
claret  is  generally  a  compounded  wine. 
It  is  therefore  un&ir  to  impute  to  the 
wines  of  the  Bordelais  those  mlschieft 
which,  if  they  do  arise  in  the  manner 
alleged,  are  probably,  in  most  instances, 
occasioned  by  the  admixture  of  other  vin- 
tages of  less  wholesome  quaUty.  4.  The 
Mrmes  of  Oporto,  which  abound  in  the 
astringent  principle,  and  derive  additional 
potency  fiom  the  brandy*  added  to  them 
{Hreviously  to  exportation,  may  be  ser- 
viceable m  disoitlers  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  where  gentle  tonics  are  required. 
But  the  gallic  acid  renders  them  unfit  for 
weak  stomachs ;  snd  what  astringent  vir- 
tues they  show  will  be  found  in  greater 
perfection  in  the  wines  of  Alicant  and 
Rota,  which  contain  more  tannin  4ind  less 
acid.  The  excitement  they  induce  is  of 
a  more  sluggish  nature  than  that  attend- 
ing die  use  of  the  purer  French  wines, 
and  does  not  enliven  the  fancy  in  the 
same  degree.  As  a  frequent  beverage, 
they  are  unquestionably  much  more 
pernicious.  5.  For  a  long  time,  the  vin- 
tages of  Spain,  and  particularly  the  sacks, 
properly  so  called  (see  Sack),  were  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  wines  of  Xeres  (Sherry)  still  recom- 
mend  themselves  by  the  almost  total  ab- 

*  These  remarki  are  more  particulariy  AppUcft- 
ble  totbe  Port  intended  for  the  British  marlMt 


senoe  of  acidhy.  6.  Of  all  the  sttoiig 
wines,  however,  those  of  Madeira,  when 

of  good  quality,  seem  the  beat  adapted  to 
invalids;  bemg  equally  spirituouB  as 
Sherry,  but  poesesamff  a  more  delieate 
flavor  and  aroma,  and,  though  oftoa  alisht- 
ly  acidulous,  ajneeing  better  with  dys- 
peptic habits.  Some  have  thought  tfatm 
beneficial  in  cases  of  atonic  gout,  proba- 
bly without  much  cause ;  for  whenever  a 
disposition  to  inflammatory  disordeis  ex- 
ists, the  utility  of  any  sort  of  fermented 
li<|uor8  is  very  doubUuL  7.  The  lidit 
wines  of  the  Rhine,  and  those  of  m 
Moselle,  are  much  mora  rafrigennt  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  and  are  frequently 
prescribed,  m  the  coimtries  where  they 
grow,  with  a  view  to  their  diuretic  prap- 
erties.  In  certain  species  of  fever,  ac- 
companied by  a  low  pulse  and  great 
nervous  exhaustion,  they  have  been  found 
to  possess  considerable  efiicacy,  and  may 
be  ipven  with  more  safety  than  most  oth- 
er kinds;  as  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in 
them  is  small,  and  its  efiecta  are  mode- 
rated by  the  presence  of  free  acida.  Thej 
are  also  said  to  be  of  service  in  diminish- 
ing obesity.  8.  It  is  difficult  to  oonjee- 
tiune  on  what  circumstances  the  ancients 
founded  their  belief  in  the  innocnoos 

aualities  of  sweet  wines,  contraaled  with 
to  drier  and  more  foUy  fermented  kindsi 
They  may  not  intoxicate  so  speedily,  and, 
as  they  cloy  sooner  upon  the  palate,  are 
perhaps  generally  drunk  in  greater  mod- 
eration. When  new,  they  are  exceeding- 
ly apt  to  disorder  the  stomach ;  and  when 
usea  too  freely,  they  produce  all  the  same 
effectB  as  the  heavier  dry  winea.  In  their 
more  perfect  state,  they  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  agreeable  and  usefol  eofdiab; 
fmt,  as  the*  excess  of  saccharine  matttr 
retards  their  stimulant  operation,  thcj 
ought  always  to  be  taken  in  uall  quanti- 
ties at  a  time." 

ff^nes^  Ancient  and  Modem.  Oarfim- 
its  will  only  permit  us  to  touch  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  sweet  virines  were  those 
most  commonlv  in  use ;  and,  in  preparing 
their  wines,  the  ancients  oft^  inqiis- 
sated  them  until  they  became  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  or  even  thicker. 
These  were  diluted  with  water  pravkHMiy 
to  their  being  drank;  and,  indeed,  the 
habit  of  mixing  wine  with  water  aeems 
to  have  prevailed  much  more  in  antiquity 
than  in  modem  times.  Among  the  nrin- 
cipd  Greek  wines,  the  MarcMiean  ana  ^ 
marian  were  of  Thracian  growth:  the 
Pranmian,  of  uncertain  growth,  was  a 
strong,  hard,  astringent  liquor,  resemhliqg 
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Poit;  but  the  luscious  sweet  wines  are 
tiie  &vorite  topics  of  the  Grecian  drinking 
sQDgi.  They  were  chiefly  the  products 
of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  isles.  The 
Chian  was  famous  for  its  exquisite  aroma, 
the  Lesbian  for  its  delicious  flavor,  and 
the  Thasian  was  a  generous  sweet  wine, 
aoquirinff  by  age  a  delicate  odor  of  the 
apple.  The  Ariusian  or  Aiiviaian,  and 
tbe  Pbanean,  called  by  Virgil  the  kin^  of 
wines,  were  products  of  Cnios.  Besides 
these  and  other  indigenous  growths,  seve- 
lalAfiican  and  Asuitic  wines  enjoyed  a 
bigfa  reputation  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Bahpun  wines  were  of  the  choicest 
quahty :  the  wines  of  Byblos,  in  PhoBnicia, 
▼ie^ in fivgrancy  with  the  Lesbian:  the 
white  wines  of  Mareotis  and  Ttenia,  in 
Egypt,  were  also  famous  for  their  deli- 
cate perfume.  The  finest  wines  used  by 
tbe  Romans  were  the  produce  of  Camr 
pania  (q.  v.),  which  formed  one  continued 
vineyard.  The  .Cecuban  was  a  generous, 
l^twine,  but  apt  to  afllect  the  head,  and 

ring  only  after  a  long  term  of  years. 
Falemian,  according  to  Henderson, 
was  a  strong,  durable  wme,  being,  when 
pew,  rouch,  harsh  and  fiery,  and  requir- 
iof  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  before  it  at- 
timed  a  due  degree  of  mellowness.  The 
Setina  was  a  delicate,  light  wine,  the  &- 
vorite  of  Augustus,  but  not  even  men- 
tioned Knr  Horace,  who  had  a  decided 
predilection  for  the  strong  wines.  The 
Maancan  appears  to  have  been  a  species 
of  Falemian.  The  Calenum,  Caulinum 
and  Statanum  were  also  highly  prized  by 
tbe  Eomans.  The  All^ian,  when  prop- 
erly matured,  was  an  excellent  dry  wine. 
AinoDg  the  lighter  growths  of  the  Koman 
tcnitory,  the  Sabine,  Nomentan,  Vena- 
fnmandSpoletan  were  among  tlie  most 
a^peeable.  The  Mamertine,  a  li^t  and 
abghtly  astringent  wine,  and  the  PoUian, 
a  sweet  wine,  were  among  the  growths 
of  Sicily.  Spanish  and  Gallic  wines 
were  also  used  by  the  Romans,  as  well  ais 
the  eastern  growths.  The  richer  wines 
were  reserved  by  the  ancients  for  the  des- 
aert;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  most 
eaieemed  dessert  wines  were  the  Thasian 
and  Lesbian ;  among  the  Romans,  the 
Cecuban,  Albanian  and  Falemian  of  nar 
tive  growths,  and,  when  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  foreign 
countries,  the  Chian  and  Lesbian.  Of  the 
principal  modem  wines  we  have  already 
apoken  at  considerable  length  under  tlie 
BRMurale  heads.  (&eeBumSidy,BcrddaiSj 
Ciampagne^  BhmUhy  MMdU,  HungaA- 
M,  ^aCerry,  Porf,  &c.)    Madeua,  so  called 
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firom  the  island  which  produces  it,  is 
much  used  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  flavor  and  other 
qualities  of  the  Madeira  wines :  the  best 
are  pnoduced  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island :  they  ma^  be  kept  for  a  very  long 
period,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  oflen 
sent  long  voyages  in  warm  climates,  to 
mellow  them.  They  are  naturally  very 
strong,  but  conunonly  receive  an  addi- 
tion of  brandy  when  racked  ofil  The 
Madeira  wines  retain  their  qualities  un- 
impaired in  both  extremes  of  chmate,  suf- 
fenng  no  decay,  and  constantly  improving 
as  they  advance  in  age.  Indeed,  tney  are 
not  in  condition  until  they  have  been  kept 
for  ten  yean  in  wood,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  that  time 
in  bottle ;  and  even  then  they  will  hardly 
have  reached  the*  utmost  perfection  of 
which  they  V  are  susceptible.  When  of 
good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  de- 
scribed, .they  lose  all  their  oris' 


harsh- 
ness, and  acquire  that  agreeable  pungen- 
cy, that  bitter  sweetishnees,  which  was  so 
highly  prized  in  the  choicest'  wines  of  an- 
tiquity, uniting  strength  and  rich- 
ness of  flavor  with  an  exceedingly  fin- 
grant  and  difiuaible  aroma.  The  nutty 
taste,  which  is  often  very  marked,  is  not 
communicated,  as  some  have  ima^ned, 
by  means  of.  bitter  almonds,  but  is  in- 
herent m  the  wine;  The  following  state- 
ment of  wines  imported  into  the  U.  States 
for  die  years  ending  (Sept)  1829  and 
1831,  indicate  the  quantity  used  in  this 
country. 

Ytar  ending  September^  1829. 

^    '  Gallons. 

Madeira,  ,   382,660 

Bui^undy,  Champagne,  Rhe-  ?  23,568 

nish  and  Tokay,  J 

Sherry  and  St.  Lucar,  ....  62,689 
Wines  of  Portugal  and  Sicily,  352,350 
Tenerifie  and  Azores,  ....  61,467 
Claret,  &c.,  in  bottles  or  cases,  356,332 
Other  wines,  not  in  bottles  }  |  033  952 

or  cases,  S  jPoo^m 

Year  ending  SepUmber,  1831. 

(Traasary  Report,  May  4,  1838.) 

GalloM. 

Madeira,   114,625 

Sherry,   78,905 

Red,  of  France  and  Spiun,  •  .  934,451 
France,  Spain  and  Germany,  ?  ^  ggg  ^55 

not  enumerated,  >  '  ' 

Sicily,  &C.,  not  enumerated,  663,725 

3^680,062 
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818  WING— WE 

WiNO.  The  win|8  of  birds  comspoDd 
to  the  fore  legs  of  quadrupeds  and  the 
arms  of  man.  The  clavicle  of  birds  is  a 
hollow  tube  of.  great  strength,  and  the 
fork  is  peculiar  to  winged  animals.  The 
difierent  bones  of  tfie  wing  are  bound 
to|^ther,  and  connected  wim  the  bones 
of  the  body,  by  strong  ligaments ;  and  the 
muscles  by  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  them  are  the  most  powerful  with 
which  the  animal  is  provided.  All  this 
peculiar  apparatus  is  necessalry  to  give 
due  force  to  these  instrumeots  of  loco- 
motion. The  construction  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  feathers  are  not  less  curious, 
and  admirably  ieulapted  for  the  puvpoee 
of  flying.  (See  FtaJthar^  and  OmUkdogif, 
for  many  details  on  this  subject)  Tne 
best  form  of  windmill  sails,  which  human 
ingenuity  and  science  have  been  able  to 
devise,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
arrangemeot  of  the  feathers  in  the  wings 
of  birds,  and  m  one  of  many  beautiful 
instances  of  the  mathematical  exacmess 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  works  of 
creation  are  constructed.  The  form  of 
the  wings  is  most  accurately  adapted  to 
the  habits  of  the  birds.  There  are  two 
forms,  which  have  received  the  names  of 
the  rudder-formed  and  the  sail-farnud 
wings :  the  former  are  long,  slim  and  ta- 
pering, as  in  the  falcons,  swallows,  &c. ; 
the  latter  broad,  long,  and  rounded  at  the 
end,  as  in  the  swan,  goose,  &c.  The 
former  are  for  quick,  sudden  and  rapid 
motion,  and  are  moved  often;  the  kitter 
for  floating  a  long  time  more  slowly 
through  the  air.— The  wings  of  insects 
are  membranous,  elastic,  for  the  most  part 
transparent,  and  traversed'  by  firm  air- 
vessels,  which  sometimes  form  a  beautiful 
net-work.  In  some  they  are  naked ;  in 
others,  as  in  the  butterflies,  they  are  cov- 
ered with  fine,  sofl,  feathery  scales:  in 
some  they  are  extended  and  straight ;  in 
others  folded.  Some  insects  have  four 
wings,  and  others  but  two:  the  latter  are 
commonly  provided  with  poisers  or  bal- 
ancers {haleres).  The  dinerence  in  the 
structure  and  aisposition  of  the  wings  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  marks  on  which  the 
division  of  insects  into  orders  is  founded : 
thus  we  have  the  hemipterOf  the  coUopterOy 
the  kpidopUra,  the  neuroptera^  &c.  (See 
iisedSf  and  ErUmnoU^.^Q^tuArupeda 
which  fly  are  provided  with  membranes 
extending  over  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties, by  which  they  are  enabled  to  impel 
themselves  through  the  air  (see  Bat); 
others  merely  have  the  skin  so  loose  on 
the  sides  as  to  be  spread  out  when  the 
limbs  are  extended ;  and,  being  buoyed  up 


in  this  manner,  they  are  able  to  makesut- 
prinng  leaps.  (See  iSSnam2.)--The  de- 
sire of  flyinff  seems  to  have  haunted  men 
fit>m  the  earliest  times,  and  has  given  rise 
to  many  attempts  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject by  means  of  artificial  wings.  His 
foble  of  Deedalus  and  Icarus  shows  how 
old  this  idea  is ;  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  modem  times,  to  cany  it 
into  execution,  but  without  success.  De- 
gen,  an  ingenious  watch-maker  of  ViemiB, 
succeeded  in  sustaining  himself  in  the  ak 
by  means  of  artificial  win^ ;  and  bevrent 
to  Paris,  in  1813,  to  exhibit  his  accom- 
plishment ;  but  he  fidled  entirely  in  ob- 
taining any  command  over  them.  Boreiii 
{Dt  Mi>tuMmaliumjRame,  1680)ha8  fblly 
demonstrated,  fit>m  a  compariscm  of  the 
muscles  of  man  with  those  ofbirda,  that  a^ 
tificial  wings  attached  to  the  human  botfy, 
could  not  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  by  no  means  rnipossibie,  however, 
that  they  might  be  applied  to  produce  mo- 
tion through  the  air,  by  being  connected 
with  some  sort  of  cars,  and  set  in  motka 
by  steam. 

WiffoED,  in  botany;  a  term  applied  to 
such  stems  of  plants  as  are  furnished,  all 
their  length,  with  a  sort  of  membrana- 
ceous leaves,  as  the  thistle,  &Gw — ^Wio^ 
leaves  are  such  as  consist  of  divers  little 
leaves  ranged  in  the  same  direction,  ao 
as  to  appear  only  as  the  same  \ea£.  Such 
are  the  leaves  of  agrimony,  acacia,  aab, 
— Win^  seeds  are  such  as  have 
down  or  hairs  on  them,  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  wind,  are  carried  to  a  distance. 

Wings,  in  military  affairs,  are  the  two 
flanks  or  extremes  of  an  army,  ranged  in 
order  of  battle. — Wings^  in  fortificatioii, 
denote  the  longer  sides  of  hom-worka; 
crown-works,  tenailles,  and  the  light  om- 
works,  including  the  ramparts  and  pan- 
pets,  with  which  they  are  bounded  on  the 
right  and  left  fit>m  their  gorge  to  their 
fix>nt 

WiNGOLF.  ^See  Nlniham  A^tAo2m.) 

WiNKELRiED,  Arnold  von ;  a  knifbt 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Und«*waiden,  toj, 
in  the  battle  at  Sempach,  July  9, 1386^  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  enabled  his  coaa- 
trymen  to  defeat  the  troops  of  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria.  The  long  lances  of  the 
latter  frustrated  the  eflbrts  of  the  SwiH 
to  break  their  ranks.  Many  of  the  Swisi 
had  already  fallen,  when  Amokl  voa 
Winkehied  called  out  to  his  comradesi 
'^I  will  make  a  lane  for  you:  faithM 
dear  confederates,  thii^  of  my  ftmily," 
rushed  on  the  enemy,  grasped  sevcnl 
lances,  and,  heedless  of  me  tnnisa^  bore 
them  to  the  ground.  His  countiyMi 
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IbUowed  through  the  opening  which  he 
had  made,  and  won  the  hme  of  Sem- 
pach.  The  Swiss,  on  the  annivenaiT  of 
this  day,  celebrate  a  national  festival,  in 
honor  of  Winkelried,  and  those  who  fell 
with  him^-See  Mfiller's  Hutory  of  Sunt" 
ztriond, 

Winkler,  John  Henry,  the  son  of  a 
miller  in  Lusidtia,  was  bom  in  1703; 
Btodied  at  the  university  of  Leipeic,  from 
1731  to  1739  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  in 
that  city,  in  1737  delivered  lectures  on 
experimental  philosophy,  natural  theolo- 
gy, &c^  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
profesBor  of  philosophv  in  the  university. 
Id  1741 — 1745,  he  published  a  work  on 
the  souls  of  animate.  In  1742,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  publisned  some  philological  works. 
He  Bitbsequently  exchanged  this  profes- 
Boiship  for  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  published  various  works  in  this 
bniDch.  Winkler  and  Hansen,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Leipeic,  did  much  to 
make  the  properties  of  electricity  known 
in  Germany,  after  public  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  subject  in  England 
and  France,  about  1740,  by  William  Gil- 
bert Winkler  improved  the  electrical 
machines;  and  his  Inquiries  into  Elec- 
tricity were  translated  mto  English.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  society, 
and  was  the  first  person  in  Germany  who 
Boggested  the  use  of  lightning-rods,  in  his 
diaaertation  De  meHmdi  Fidminis  MUicio 
cr  Dodrina  EledricUatis  (1753),  in  which 
he  alludes  to  Franklin's  discoveries.  He 
died  in  1770. 

Wiif mpECK,  or  WiNif iPEO ;  a  lake  of 
North  America,  240  miles  long,  and  from 
5to60  m  breadth ;  Ion.  95'>  4&  to  99°  13^ 
W. ;  lat  50°  aa'  to  53°  57'  N.  It  commu- 
nicates, on  its  west  side,  with  Little  Win- 
nipeck  lake,  by  Bauphin  river,  St  Mar- 
tin's lake,  and  Wetarhen  river.  On  the 
Bouth  side,  it  receives  the  Assiniboin  or 
Red  river ;  and  on  the  south-west  it  re- 
ceives Winnipeck  river.  At  this  point 
the  British  fur  companies  have  forts. 
The  country  around  the  lake  is  low,  cov- 
ered with  timber,  and  the  soil  is  pretty 
good.  ,  Wild  rice  grows  in  abundance. 

Wiim ipisEooEE ;  a  lake  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, east  of  the  centre;  Ion.  7P  &  to 
n^ay  W.  ;  hit  43°29' to43°44'N.  It 
ia  twenty-three  miles  long,  and  ten  broad. 
It  receives  several  small  streams,  and  its 
waters  are  conveyed  o&  by  Winnipiseo- 
gee  rifer,  which  joins  the  western  branch 
of  the  Merrimack  at  Sanbomton,  oppo- 
■ite  Salisbury.  This  lake  is  473  feet 
above  the  -ocean,  and  232  above  Merri- . 
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mack  river.  It  is  very  deep,  and  in  some 
parts  is  unfathomable  by  any  means  pos- 
sesped  by  the  inhabitants.  Its  waters  are 
very  pure,  and  abound  with  fish.  Its 
form  IS  very  irregular,  and  it  contains  965 
islands.  Some  of  thtee  are  large  enough 
fi>r  extensive  fiurms.  The  scenery  con- 
nected with  this  lake  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  in  the 
U.  States.  A  pleasing  description  of  it 
has  been  given  doctor  Dwight  in  his 
Travels. 

Winter  (from  wind,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  storms  at  this  season;  so 
with  the  Greeks,  fi^m  ^cciv,  to  pour, 
and  with  the  Romans,  Ayenu,  from  iur,  to 
rain,  because  in  the  more  southern  cli- 
mates of  the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  a 
nuny  season)^  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year,  which  begins  astronomically  on  the 
shortest  day  (December  22),  and  ends 
with  the  vernal  e<]|uinoz  (March  21).  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  it  is  of  course 
winter  when  it  is  summer  with  us.  (See 
iSWiiKr.|  In  our  hemisphere,  the  winter 
is  but  eighty-nine  days,  while,  in  the  touth- 
em  hemisphere,  it  is  ninety-three  days; 
our  winter  occurring  during  the  earth's 
parhelion,  and  the  wmter  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  during  its  aphelion,  when  its 
motion  in  its  orbit  is  slower.  {See  Seewnu,) 
The  coldness  of  winter  is  owing,  therefore, 
to  the  shortness  of  the  days,  or  time  during 
which  Uie  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  oblique  direction  in  which  his  rays 
fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that 
season.  In  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  no 
winter,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but 
a  rainy  season,  without  ice,  snow  or 
fitMt,  takes  its  place.  (See  Cttmote,  and 
Ttmparahtre,)  This  remarH  is  also  true 
of  countries  bordering  on  the  tropical 
regions,  to  a  considenmle  distance  nor^ 
and  south. 

Winter  Solstice.  (Se^  SoUHce.) 

Winter,  John  William  de,  vice-admi- 
ral, was  bom  in  1750,  in  TexeL  At 
age  of  twelve,  yean,  he  entered  the  navy. 
In  1787,  when  the  revolution  broke  out 
in  Holland,  De  Winter  was  a  lieutenant, 
and  embraced  vrith  ardor  the  cause  of 
the  patriots ;  which  circumstance  obliged 
him  to  take  refuse  in  France,  when  the 
party  of  the  stadtholder  prevailed.  In 
France,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served, 
in  1792  and  1793,  under  Dumouriez  and 
Pichegru,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade.  In  1795,  when  Pi- 
chegru invaded  Holland,  De  Winter  re- 
turned to  his  country,  where  the  states- 
general  offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
mbaL  The  year  following,  he  was  made 
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▼ice-admiral  and  commander  of  the  naval 
forces  at  Texel.  Having  been  blockaded 
here  for  a  long  time,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
and,  October  7, 17^,  set  sail  with  twenty- 
nine  vessels,  of  which  sixteen  were  ships 
of  the  line.  The  Enfflish  fleet  consisted 
of  twenty  ships  of  ue  line,  and  about 
fifteen  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  under 
admiral  Duncan.  The  action  began  Oc- 
tober 11,  and  was  maintained  about  three 
hours  with  equal  spirit  on  both  sides. 
De  Winter^  ship  was  at  last  taken,  and 
he  was  carried  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
British  admiral.  The  Dutch  lost  nine 
ships  of  die  line,  taken  or  sunk,  and 
about  six  hundred  men  killed,  and  eight 
hundred  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Enff- 
lish was  also  severe :  some  British  vessels 
were  sunk.  i>e  Winter  received  in  Eng- 
land the  honor  due  to  his  courage  and 
tilents.  He  was  exchanged  some  months 
after;  and  a  couit-mortifu  declared  that  he 
had  gloriously  sustained  the  honor  of  the 
Batavian  republic  In  1796,  he  was  senL 
as  minister  of  his  republic,  to  that  of 
France,  where  he  remained  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  1809;  when  he  received  the 
command  of  an  expedition  intended  to 
act  affainst  Algiers.  He  cruised  for  some 
months  on  the  Barbaiy  coast,  and  at  last 
concluded  a  treatvwith  Tripoli  Louis 
Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  made 
De  Winter  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  by  sea  and  land.  When  Holland 
was  united  with  France,  Napoleon  made 
him  grand-officer  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  general-superintendent  of  the  coasts 
of  the  North  sea.  In  JuW,  1811,  he  save 
him  the  command  of  the  forces  assembled 
at  the  Texel ;  but  the  fatigues  of  his  new 
station  ruined  his  'health.  He  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  June  2, 1812.  His 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Pantheon. 

Winter,  Peter  von,  a  distinguished 
composer  of  vocal  music,  was  bom  at 
Manheim,  in  1754,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
soldier.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  elector.  In  1775,  he  was  director  of 
the  orchestra  at  Manheim,  and  subse- 
quently at  Munich.  In  1780,  he  went  to 
Vienna.  In  1782,  his  first  opera,  Helen 
and  Paris,  was  performed  at  Munich.  In 
1700,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor.  The  first  opera 
which  he  wrote  in  Italv  was  Cato  in 
Utica,  first  performed  in  Venice  in  1791. 
In  17^5  and  1796,  he  went  to  Prague  and 
Vienna.  At  the  latter  place,  he  wrote  his 
most  celebrated  opera,  the  Sacrifice  In- 
terrupted.  In  1802,  he  visited  France 


and  England.  In  Paris,  he  conmsed 
Tamerlane;  in  London,  Calypso,  Ceslor 
and  Pollux,  Proserpine,  and  Zaire.  He 
also  composed  many  pieces  of  church 
music,  among  which  the  requiem  for  the 
funeral  of  Joseph  II  is  distinffuished; 
also  a  ^luerere.  Among  his  pronine  can- 
tatas, his  'nmotheus,  or  the  Power  of 
Tones,  is  partKulai^  famous.  He  died 
in  1825,  at  Munich.  His  operaSy-oratorios, 
and  other  pieces  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  are  too  numerous  to  be  siven  here. 

WiNTBRBUiiOER,  Johu,  established  the 
first  printing-press  in  Vienna,  and  cast 
the  types  himself  During  seyenteen 
years,  he  worked  alone,  but  subsequent- 
ly took  an  assistant.  He  published  nu- 
merous editions  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries;  but  the  copies  have  become 
very  rare. 

WiNTERFELDT,  Hans  Charles  von,  a 
^eral  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  bom 
in  1707,  and  entered  the  service  in  his 
ilixteenth  year.  Frederic  made  him  a 
major  and  his  aid-de-camp,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  In  1740,  he  was 
sent  to-  Petersbur]^  to  prevent  the  Russian 
cabmet  fh>m  takmg  part  in  the  first 
lesian  war.  He  returned  to  the  army, 
distinguished  himself  at  Glogauand  MoU- 
witz,  and  was  made  colonel.  After  his 
victory  over  the  Hungarians  at  Schlawen- 
tiz,  April  11, 1745,  he  was  made  major- 
general.  He  took  part  in  the  principal 
battles  of  that  war.  Previous  to  the  third 
Silesian  virar,  certain  papers  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  archives  of  Dresden,  by 
the  treachery  of  a  clerk.  These  disclosed 
the  projects  of  Frederic's  enemies ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  Winterfeldt^s  advice, 
the  kin^  anticipated  his  enemies  by  the 
inmiediate  commencement  of  hostiiitieiL 
He  vvas  subsequendy  made  lieutenant- 
general,  find  aistinguished  himself  in 
many  battles  in  the  seven  years^  war. 
(q.  y.)  In  September,  175/,  he  was 
wounded  near  G6rlitz,  and  died  the  next 
morning.  His  life,  by  his  son,  appeared 
at  Leipsic  in  1809. 

WiNTHROP,  John,  govemor  of  the  col- 
ony of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  at  Gn>- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  England, 
in  1587,  and  came  out  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630,  having  been  previously  chosen  gov- 
ernor. He  continued  to  l>e  reelected,  with 
the  intermisaon  of  a  few  years,  until  his 
death,  in  1649.  His  Journal  contains  an 
accurate  account  of  events  in  the  infant 
colony,  from  its  foundation  to  the  year  of 
his  death.  The  two  first  books  were 
published  in  1790;  but  the  third,  wluch 
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waB  for  a  lonf  time  lost,  fint  appeared  in 
tbe  edition  of  1826  (Boaton,  2  vols^  8vo.), 
ander  tbe  care  of  J.  Savage,  wbo  has 
enriched  the  work  with  valuable  notes. — 
His  son  Johny  bom  in  England  in  1605j 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  that  coun- 
try, was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and  governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut He  was  the  friend  of  Boyle,  Wil- 
kins,  and  other  learned  men,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  royal  society,  to  the 
Transactions  of  which  he  contributed 
several  papers.  He  died  in  1676.— A  son 
of  tbe  latter,  FUz-John  (bom  1638,  died 
1707),  was  also  govemor  of  Connecticut, 
aod  member  of  the  royal  society. 

WiPPERTHAL,  or  V ALLEY  OF  THE  WlP- 

PER,  on  the  riffht  bank  of  tbe  Prussian 
province  of  Juliers-Cleves-Berff,  is  one 
of  the  most  industrious  parts  of  Germa- 
ny. Since  1816,  the  population  and  in- 
dustiy  of  this  valley  have  much  increased. 
Here  Elberfeld  (q.  v.),  Gemark,  Upper 
and  Lower  Barmen,  Wipperfeld  and  Rit- 
tershausen  form  an  almost  uninterrupted 
town,  with  beautiful  buildings  and  manu- 
factories, and  more  than  40,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

WiRE-DiuwiNG  is  the  art  of  drawing 
out  any  of  the  ductile  metals  into  long 
and  regular  threads  of  a  uniform  diame- 
ter, and  of  any  size  and  shape.  (See  Due- 
my,  and  Divisibtlihf.)  The  process  of 
wire-drawing  is  extremely  simple,  the 
apparatus  employed  consistuigonly  of  a 
diaw-plate  and  a  draw-bench.  The  draw- 
plate  is  a  thick  plate  of  fine  steel,  perfo- 
rated with  holes  of  various  sizes,  from 
that  of  the  largest  to  that  of  the  smallest 
wire  required.  These  holes  are  punched 
in  the  plate,  while  hot,  by  well-pointed 
punches  of  German  steel,  and  differ  in  di- 
ameter by  almost  imperceptible  gradations. 
The  draw-bench  consists  of  a  horizontal 
roller  or  axis  tumed  bv  levers.  A  strap 
or  chain  is  coiled  round  the  roller,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  strap  is  a  pair  of  pincers 
for  taking  hold  of  the  end  of  the  piece 
of  metal  to  be  drawn.  The  draw-plate 
beinff  made  to  bear  against  the  draw- 
bench,  and  the  levers  being  tumed,  the 
metal  is  pulled  by  the  pincers  through  a 
hole  in  the  draw-plate.  It  is  aflerwards 
drawn  successively  through  smaller  holes, 
being  coiled  upon  the  roUer  as  it  is  drawn 
out  As  the  metal  becomes  stiff  and  hard 
by  the  repetition  of  this  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  anneal  it  from  time  to  time, 
to  restore  its  ductility.  It  is  also  occa- 
aonally  immersed  in  an  acid  liquid,  to 
loosen  the  superficial  oxide  which  is 
formed  in  the  process  of  annealing. 
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Wire  op  Lapland  ;  a  alumng,  slender 
substance,  made  of  the  nnewa  of  the 
reindeer,  soaked  in  water,  beat,  and  spun 
into  a  sort  of  thread,  of  fieai  strength. 
The  wire,  as  it  is  called,  is  made  of  the 
finest  of  these  threads,  dipped  in  melted  tin, 
and  drawn  through  a  horn  with  a  hole  in 
it  This  wire  the  Laplanders  use  in  em- 
broidering their  clothes. 

WiRiiro.   (See  Sturdy,) 

WiRTEMBERo.  (See  friirlemberg.) 

Wis  BADEN,  or  Wiesbaden,  a.  town  in 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  famous  for  its 
bcuhs,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  small 
plain,  prettily  built,  and  provided  vnth 
pleasant  promenades.  Population,  4600 ; 
eight  miles  from  Mentz.  Its  springs  at- 
tract yearly  fix>m  3000  to  4000  strangers. 
Fourteen  of  them  are  hot  (temperature  of 
the  hottest,  151^),  and  two  cold.  The  duke 
of  Nassau  has  a  castle  here,  with  a  libra- 
ry of  27,000  volumes.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  springs  of  Wisba- 
den,  under  the  name  or  AawE  MaUiacft, 
or  MaJUiaci  foffdta ;  and  tne  remains  of 
works  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Dmsus  are  still  visible  here. 

Wisconsin.   (See  Ouisconsin,) 

Wisdom,  Book  op.   (See  S&raclu) 

WisHART,  George,  one  of  the  first 
martyrs  to  the  Protestant  religion  in  Scot- 
land, born  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth ^century,  appears  to  have  been  ear- 
ly distinguished  by  his  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  originating, 
It  is  said,  in  his  travels  to  Germany,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  opinions 
of  Luther.  Some  accounts  assert  that  he 
was  banished  from  his  ovm  country  for 
teaching  the  Greek  Testament,  and  that 
he  subsequently  resided  for  some  years 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1544, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  most  airdent  good  will, 
and  beffan  to  preach  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  vices 
of  the  clergy.  This  conduct  exasperated 
cardinal  Beaton,  and  the  priesthood  under 
his  influence,  an^jl  subjected  the  life  of 
Wishart  to  more  than  one  attack,  until,  at 
last,  he  was  arrested,  and,  in  1546,  put  on 
his  trial  for  obstinate  heresy,  before  a 
convocation  of  prelates  and  clergy,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  in  the  cathedraL 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
the  fiames ;  which  sentence  was  put  into 
execution  the  following  day,  in  the  castle 

Sard,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
lost  accounts  assert  that  the  cardinal  and 
clergy  Attended-,  and  so  much  indignation 
was  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  artillery  of  the  castle  was 
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pointed  towards  the  place  of  execution,  to  Philadelphia,  having  been  absent  be- 
(See  M'Crie's  lAft  of  Knox,\  '  tween  three  and  four  yeare.  When  the 
WiSRToifwisH.  (See  MamoU)  college  of  Philadelphia  was  revived,  be 
Wismab;  a  town  in  Mecklenburg-  was  appointed  prolessor  of  chemistry  and 
Schwerin,  capital  of  a  distijct,  on  a  bay  of  physiology,  in  which  departments  be  gave 
the  Baltic,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Poel,  lectures  during  the  wmter  sessions  of 
thirty  miles  west-south-west  of  Rostock,  1789  and  1790.  He  was  also  appointed, 
thirtv-three  east  of  LCibeck ,  Ion.  11°  W  soon  after  his  return,  consulting  physician 
£. ;  lat.  53°  55^  N. ;  population,  10,000.  It  to  the  Philadelphia  dispensary,  and  was 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  has  a  one  of  its  eaiiy  attending  physicians, 
safe  harbor,  though  not  deep  enough  for  He  was  further  appointed  physician  to 
large  vessels.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  the  hospital,  and  afterwards  became  ad- 
public  library,  threie  hospitals,  three  junct  professor  to  doctor  William  Ship- 
churches,  some  manufactures  of  woollens  pen,  in  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
and  linens,  and  considerable  shipping  surgery.  As  assistant  to  doctor  Shippen, 
trade,  particularly  in  com.  It  was  for-  he  acquired  the  practical  skill,  as  a  dis- 
merly  a  Hanse  town.  In  the  beginninff  sector  and  demonstrator,  which  laid  the 
of  th^  seventeenth  century,  it  was  added  foundation  of  his  subsequent  reputation, 
to  the  duchy  of  Schwerin,  and,  bv  the  On  the  decease  of  doctor  Shippen,  doc- 
peace  of  Westphalia  (q.  v.),  was  ceded  to  tor  Wistar  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
Sweden.  It  has,  since  then,  been  re-  of  his  departed  friend:  he  had,  in  &ct, 
peatediy  besieged.  In  1803,  Wismar,  long  performed  the  ^uties  of  this  depart- 
with  its  territory,  was  ceded  to  the'  duke  ment.  In  1815,  he  was  elected  honoruy 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  for  the  sum  of  member  of  the  literary  and  philosophical 
1,900,000  dollars  banco.  society  of  New  York.  In  1616,  he  was 
Wistar,  Caspar,  a  distinguished  phy-  unanimous! v  elected  president  of  the 
sician,  was  born  in  the  year  1760.  His  American  philosophical  society.  Doctor 
father  was  a  German,  from  the  Palatinate,  Wistar  was  too  actively  engaged  to  q>- 
who  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  set-  pear  often  in  the  character  of  an  author ; 
tied,  as  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  New  Jer-  but  his  Remarks  on  the  Fever  of  1793,  his 
sey.  He  belonged  to  the  society  of  Memoirs  on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,  and  an 
Friends,  of  which  societv  doctor  Wistar  the  Remains  of  an  Animal  of  the  Bos  Spe> 
remained  a  member.  He  was  educated  cies,  were  well  calculated  to  enhance  nis 
at  the  grammar  school,  established  by  reputation.  At  the  time  of  his  decease, 
William  Penn,  in  Philadelphia,  and  early  he  was  fast  rising  into  reputation  as  a 
determined  to  pursue  the  profession  of  comparative  anatomist,  and  had  instituted 
physic.  With  this  view,  he  entered  as  a  a  correspondence  with  Cuvier,  S6mmer- 
private  pupil  with  doctor  John  Redman,  ing,  and  other  eminent  uaturalistB  in  Eu- 
and  attended  the  lectures -then  given  in  repe.  His  System  of  Anatomy,  (2  voIsl, 
the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia,  which  Philadelphia,  1819),  comprising  the  heads 
was  daily  rising  in  public  estimation,  of  his  course,  is  a  most  useful  compend, 
In  1789,  he  received  the  degree  of  bache-  embracing  not  merely  the  anatomy,  but 
lor  of  medicine,  after  passing  an  uncom-  the  anatomical  physiology,  of  the  pans 
roonly  satisfactory  examination;  and,  in  noticed,  according  to  the  best  views  at 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  left  Ameri-  present  known  of  that  branch  of  the  subject 
ca  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Europe.  In  Doctor  Wistar  was  a  most  active  contrib- 
1786,  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh  with  utor  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  by  his 
great  reputation,  and  published  nis  the-  scientific  meetings  at  his  own  house, 
sis  Dt  Animo  demisso.  During  his  ab-  which  was  the  place  of  resort  of  all 
sence  firom  this  country,  he  travelled  over  strangers  who  had  information  to  com- 
a  great  part  of  England  on  foot,  examin-  '  municate,  as  well  as  of  his  friends  who 
ing  the  mining  and  manufticturing  dis-  were  engaged  in  any  scientific  pursuiL 
tricts  of  that  country,  and  whatever  else  As  a  professor  of  anatomy,  he  was  very 
was  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  eminent  Perfect  master,  not  only  of  the 
man  of  science.  He  perambulated  Scot-  minutiie  of  his  profession,  but  of  the  most 
land  also  in  the  same  way.  The  associa-  effectual  modes  of  teaching  it,  his  lectures 
tions  he  fi>rmed,  the  friendships  he  con-  were  always  crowded.  He  was  remarfca- 
tracted,  and  the  reputation  he  established  ble  for  the  skill  and  care  with  which  his 
wherever  he  resided,  were  honorable  to  subjects  were  prepared  and  broudit  Ibr- 
himself  and  his  country.  The  royal  med-  ward ;  the  simple,  neat,  intelliffibn  stvie 
ical  society  of  Edinburgh  chose  him  a  of  his  lectures ;  the  kind  and  friendly 
member.   In  February,  1787,  he  returned  character  of  his  voice  and  manner;  and 
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his  anxiety  to  make  his  students  Ailhr 
comprehend  what  they  had  to  learn.  He 
died  on  January  22,  1818,  of  a  slow  fever, 
caucfat  by  attending  a  poor  family  in  a 
connDed  apaitmenL  IKoctor  Wistar  was 
twice  mamed,  and,  by  his  second  wife, 
left  two  children. 

Wit  is  the  faculty  of  detecting,  and 
presenting  in  a  lively  manner,  similarities 
io  things  m  which  common  observers  see 
only  diverBity .  The  finding  of  such  simi- 
larities presuDposes  comparison ;  and  wit 
might  therefore  be  defined  a  facility  in 
the  comparing  power  to  discover  unex- 
]pected  relations,  or  a  playful  exercise  of 
the  power  of  comparison.  We  sometimes 
apply  the  name  of  toil  to  various  other 
sorts  of  ingenious  thoupfats  expressed  in 
words,  in  which  sense  it  corresponds  to 
the  French  bon  mot»  Wit  iA  tiie  more 
striking,  the  more  easily  it  brings  together 
things  which,  to  the  conmion  obf^rver, 
appear  distmct,  and  the  less  obvious  the 
resemblances  which  it  discovers.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  vivacity  and 
quickness  of  imagination,  and  is  much 
unproved  by  practice.  The  similarities 
or  difierences  which  wit  points  out,  need 
not  actuallv  exist,  but  may  be  merely  the 
creation  of  the  imagination.  There  must, 
however,  be  some  ground  for  the  relation 
presented,  thouffh  it  maj  be  a  trifling 
ene,  which  is  called  the  jNnn/  of  comaptn$ofi 
(toftum  emparatiomia)*  Dugald  Stewart 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  pleasure  afiford- 
edby  wit,  is  founded,  to  a  considerable 
degiee,  on  the  surprise  of  the  hearer  at 
the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  has 
acquired  over  a  part  of  the  constitution  so 
little  subject  to  the  will.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  are  more  pleased  with  a  6on  mot 
which  occurs  in  conversation,  than  with 
one  which  appears  in  print ;  and  we  never 
&il  to  receive  disgust  from  wit,  when  we 
suspect  it  to  be  premeditated.  Doctor 
CampbeQ  remarks  that  a  witty  repartee  is 
infinitely  more  pleasing  than  a  witty  at- 
tack, and  that  an  allusion  will  appear  ex- 
cellent when  thrown  out  extempore  in 
conversation,  which  would  appear  execra- 
ble in  print  Wit  is  a  dangerous  power. 
When  emploved  to  attack  pedaiitiy,  pre- 
tension, or  fbU^,  not  easily  assailable  in 
other  wa]rs,  it  is  in  its  proper  sphere ;  but 
its  power  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  used 
to  make  truth  ridiculous.  Its  influence  is 
most  dangerous  among  those  nations 
whose  apprehension  is  most  ouick,  and 
whose  sensibility  is  most  lively.  How 
important  an  influence  have  some  bona 
mo(«  exerted  in  France  false  and  noxious 
though  they  were !  Wit  has  even  some- 
times taken  the  place  of  phUoeophy  (q.  v.) 


in  that  country ;  but  its  influence,  at  pres- 
ent, is  much  diminished.  Wherever  it 
becomes  the  habitual  exercise  of  the 
mmd,  it  impairs  the  nobler  powers  of  the 
understanding,  and  chills  the  feelings. 
When  too  much  in  vogue,  it  gives  a  su- 
perficial character  to  the  tcme  of  society, 
and  creates  a  craving  for  evanescent  ex- 
citement The  merely  witty  are  seldom 
popular:  they  are  feared  and  hated,  be- 
cause they  have  a  weapon  which  others 
feel  the  want  of ;  but  when  wit  is  united 
with  superior  -  intellectual  powers,  and 
particularly  with  a  kind  disposition,  it  is  a 
most  valuable  nft,  and  of  veiy  great  ad- 
vantage to  puluic  men.  Wit  is  a  talent, 
and  tnerefore  natural;  but  it  may  be 
much  developed  by  exercise,  and  is  pro- 
moted by  general  liveliness  of  concep- 
tions, agreeable  social  intercourse,  and  an 
easy  condition  in  life.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  talents  to 
manage,  as  few  will  abstain  from  a  wittv 
observation  from  fear  of  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  and  departusg  from  the 
tone  of  kindness  so  necessary  in  good 
society. 

Witch,  Witchcraft.  A  witch  Is  a 
person  who  has  acquired  supernatural 
power  b^  enterinff  into  a  compact  with 
evil  spirits.  In  this  sense  of  die  word, 
^e  notions  of  witchcraft  are  essentially 
of  modem  origin,  being  entirely  distinct 
fix>m  the  superstitions  of  the  ancients 
concerning  the  magical  powers  of  the 
enchantments  of  their  sorcerers.  (See 
Magk.)  The  term  wiUk  occurs,  indeed, 
in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  according 
to  which,  the  law  of  Moses  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  sufiTer  a  witch  to  live"  (Exodus^ 
xxii,  18) ;  but,  besides  that  many  com- 
mentators believe  the  Hebrew  term  cha- 
rcap^  here  translated  wUthy  should  be 
renderied  poisoner^  there'  is  nothing  to 
indicate  any  such  infernal  leacue  between 
the  Hebrew  sorceress  and  diabolical 
powers,  as  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
modem  witchcraft.  Trafficking  with  idols, 
using  charms,  invocations,  &c.,  seem  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Among  the 
early  Christians,  the  belief  m  the  active 
agency  of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  human 
anairs,  became  more  fully  developed 
than  it  had  previously  been ;  and  it  nas 
been  a  familiar  notion  with  Christian 
writers,  from  an  eariy  period,  that  the 
gods  of  the  ancients  were  acmally  wicked 
spirits,  who  had  led  the  nations  astray 
from  God,  and  blinded  them  to  destroy 
them.  Hence  they  have  attributed  to 
the  heathen  oracles  the  character  of 
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prophecy,  but  ascribed  their  prophetic 
powers  to  the  devil ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Sibylline  oracles  have  been 
quoted,  b^  Christian  theologians,  in  proof 
of  the  divine  character  of  the  Savior. 
"There  appears  nothing,"  says  sir  W. 
Scott  (Demonology  and  Witchcraft)  "  in- 
consistent in  tlie  faith  of  those,  who, 
believing  that,  in  the«  elder  time,  fiends 
and  demons  were  permitted  an  enlarged 
degree  of  power  in  uttering  predictions, 
may  also  give  credit  to  the  proposition, 
that,  at  the  divine  advent,  that  power  was 
restrained,  the  oracles  silenced,  and  those 
demons  who  had  aped  the  divininr  of  the 
place,  were  driven  from  their  abode  on 
earth,  honored  as  it  was  by  a  guest  so  aw- 
ful." The  opinion  here  alluded  to  is  the 
commonly-received  opinion  that  the  hea- 
then oracles  were  struck  silent  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of"  Jesus  Christ.*  (See 
Demon,  and  bevU.)  The  legends  of  the 
^  saints,  the  tales  of  the  trials  and  temi)tations 
of  holy  anchorets,  in  many  of  which  the 
devil  playd  so  important  a  part,  contrib- 
uted to  extend  and  confirm  the  popular 
notions;  and,  a  direct  diabolical  agency 
being  once  assumed  and  allowed,  there 
was  nothing  too  absurd  to  be  engrafted 
on  iL  The  insane  fimcies  of  diseased 
minds,  unusual  phenomena  of  nature,  and 
the  artful  machmery  of  designing  malig- 
nity, ambition,  or  hypocrisy,  were  all  laid 
at  Satan's  door.  In  the  Sitcksenspiegel 
(q.  V.)  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  sor- 
cerer and  the  witch  are  ordered  to  be 
burned ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  proceedings  asainst 
witchcraft  assumed  their  most  hideous 
form.  In  1484,  Innocent  VIII  issued  a 
bull  directing  the  inquisitors  to  be  vigilant 
in  searching  out  and  punishing  those 
guilty  of  this  crime ;  and  the  form  of  pro- 
ceedmg  in  the  trial  of  the  oftence  was 
regulany  laid  down  in  the  MaUeus  Malt- 
fioorvm  (Hammer  of  Witches),  which  was 
issued  soon  after  by  the  Roman  see. 
The  bull  of  Innocent  was  enforced  by 
the  successive  bulls  of  Alexander  VI 
(1494),  Leo  X  (1521),  and  Adrian  VI 
(1522).  Of  the  extent  of  the  horrors 
which  followed,  during  two  centuries  and 
a  ha](  history  gives  us  her  record.  We 
are  told  that  5O0  witches  were  burned  at 
Geneva,  in  three  months,  about  the  year 

*  In  Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  (6  Ah 
edition,  Edinburgh.  1807),  it  is  said  that A  witch 
is  a  woman  that  nas  dealing  with  Satan ;  that 
such  persons  are  amonr  men  is  abundantly  plain 
from  Scripture,  and  trat  they  ought  to  be  ^t  to 
death.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  great  caution  is 
necessary  in  the  detection  of  the  guilty,  and  in 
punishing  them,  lest  the  innocent  suffer."  This 
work  was  republished  in  Albany,  in  1816 !  ' 


1515;  that  1000  were  eaceeuted  in  one  year' 
in  the  diocese  of  Como ;  in  W(krtzbuig^ 
from  1627  to  1629,  157  persons  w^ 
burned  for  witchcraft;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  not  less  than  100,000  vic- 
tims must  have  suffered,  in  Geimany 
alone,  from  the  date  of  Innocent's  bull  to 
the  final  extiuction  of  the  prosecutions. 
The  last  execution  in  Wiirtzburs  took 
place  so  late  as  1749,  and  a  witch  was 
burned  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Glarus  in 
1780.  Bamberg,  Paderboin,  W&rtzbufg 
and  Treves  were  the  chief  seats  of  this 
delusion  in  Germany.  In  England,  the 
state  of  things  was  no  better;  and  even 
the  reformation,  which  exploded  so  many 
other  errors,  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  this.  Individual  cases  of 
trial  for  witchcraft  occur  in  that  country 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  any  penal 
statute  against  it;  and  the  successive 
statutes  of  Henry  VI,  Henry  VII  (1541)^ 
Elizabeth  (1562),  and  James  I(1603),--the 
last  passed  when  lord  Bacon  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons,  and  not 
repealed  until  1736,— show  the  extent  of 
the  legislative  proceedings  in  regard  to 
diis  imaginary  crime  there.f  The  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  checked  cliieoy  by 
the  firmness  of  Holt,  who,  in  about  ten 
trials^  from  1694  to  1701,  charged  the  ju- 
ries in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them 
to  brinir  in  verdicts  of  acquittal.  Yet,  ii| 
1716,  Mrs.  Hickes  and  her  daughter,  nine 
yeara  of  age,  were  hanged  for  selling  their 
souls  to  the  devD,  and  raising  a  stonn  by 
pulling  off  stockings  and  maung  a  lather 
of  soap.  The  number  of  those  put  to 
death  m  England  has  been  estimated  at 
about  30,000!  The  last  victim  executed 
in  Scotland  perished  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (1722).  "  She  was,"  according  to 
sir  W.  Scott,  an  insane  old  woman,  who 
had  BO  little  idea  of  her  situation  as  to 
rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  fire  which  was 
destined  to  consume  her.  She  had  a  daugh- 
ter lame  both  of  hands  and  feet— a  circum- 
stance attributed  to  the  witch's  having  been 
used  to  transform  her  into  a  pony,  and  get 
her  shod  by  the  devil." — Our  own  oountiy, 
unhappilv,  furnishes  a. chapter  in  this 
dreadful  history  of  human  folly.  In  1686; 
nineteen  persons  were  executed,  and  one 

t  **  To  deny  the  possibility^  nay,  actual  exist- 
ence, of  wilchcrail  and  sorcery^'*  says  Blackstone 
(Commentary  on  the  Laws  of  England.  B.  iv.,  ch. 
4,  sec.  6),  **  IS  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God  in  various  passages  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  ihinr  ilsdf 
is  a  troth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  wond  hath 
in  iu  turn  borne  testimony,  either  hy  examples 
seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  prohibitory  laws ; 
which,  at  least,  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  cob- 
inerca  with  evil  spints." 
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pressed  to  death,  in  Salem  and  its  vicinity, 
Ibr  the  crime  of  witchcraft;  but,  though 
serefal  were  condemned  and  many  ac- 
cused, there  were  no  executions  subse- 
quent to  that  year. — See,  on  this  sub- 
j^tf  Horst's  Skntber-BibUoikekj  &c. — i.  e. 
Magical  Library,  or  of  Magic,  Theurgy 
and  Necromancy;  Magicians,  Witches, 
and  Witch-Triais,  Demons,  Ghosts,  and 
S^ctnd  Apnearances  (Mentz,  6  vo]&,  870., 
lo36);  and  nisDofmmoffu^fie,  or  History 
of  the  Belief  in  Magic,  &c.  (2  vols.,  1818). 
—According  to  the  notions  of  the'  times 
above  indicated,  witches  were  able,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  devil,  not  only  to 
foretell  events,  but  to  produce  mice  and 
▼ermin ;  to  deprive  men  and  animals,  by 
touching  them,  or  merely  breathing  upon 
them,  of  their  natural  powers,  and  to 
affiict  them  with  diseases ;  to  raise  storms ; 
to  change  themselves  into  cats,  and  other 
beastB ;  &c.  The  compact  with  the  devil 
was  sometimes  express,  whether  oral 
or  written,  when  the  witch  abjured 
God  and  Christ,  and  dedicated  herself 
wholly  to  the  evil  one,  or  only  implied, 
when  she  actualhr  engaged  in  ms  service, 
practised  infernal  arts,  and  renounced  the 
sacraments  of  the  church.  The  express 
compact  was  sometimes  solemnly  con- 
firmed at  a  general  meeting,  over  which 
the  devil  presided,  and  sometimes  pri- 
vately made  by  the  witch  signing  the 
articles  of  agreement  with  her  own  bloo>d, 
or  by  the  devil  writing  her  name  in  his 
black  book.  The  contract  was'sometimes 
of  indefinite  duration,  and,  at  others,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  witcli  was 
bound  to  be  obedient  to  the  devil  in  every 
thing,  while  the  other  party  to  the  act 
promised  her  wealth  and  treasures ;  but 
the  gold  thus  obtained  usually  turned  into 
some  worthless  material  in  the  hands  of 
its  possessor.  These  and  similar  facts 
were  gathered  from  the  voluntary  con- 
fimons  of  persons  accused  of  this  crime, 
whose  ingenuity  was  generally  quickened 
by  the  application  of  what  war  then  called 
*^^tnUi  terfure."  General  assemblies  of 
witches  were  held  yearly  or  oflener,  in 
which  they  appeared  entirely  naked,  and 
besmeared  with  an  ointment  made  from 
the  bodies  of  unbaptized  infants.  To 
these  meetings  they  rode,  from  great  dis- 
tances, on  broomsticks,  pokers,  goats,  hogs 
or  dogs;  the  devil  taking  the  chair  under 
the  form  of  a  goat  Here  they  did  hom- 
age to  the  prince  of  hell,  and  offered  him 
sacrifices  of  young  children,  &c.,  and 
practised  all  sorts  of  license  until  cock- 
crowing.  Besides  extorting  confessions 
by  torture,  it  was  usual  to  subject  the  ac- 
cused to  the  witch-ordeal ;  that  is,  their 
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thumbs  behig  tied  togetner,  they  ware 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  if  they  did  not 
sink  they  were  considered  guilty* 

Witch-Hazel  (hamamdis  virgimea); 
a  North  American  shrub,  remarkable  for 
putting  forth  its  flowera  at  the  season 
when  most  of  our  forest-trees  are  parting 
with  their  leaves.  It  grows  six  or  'eight 
feet  high,  dividing,  at  bas^  into  sev- 
eral cylindrical,  myish  branches:  the 
buds  and  young  uioots  are  covered  with 
short  down:  the  leaves  are  about  four 
inches  long  by  two  or  three  broad,  alter- 
nate, petiolate,  oval,  obtuse,  having  a  few 
coarse  indentations :  the  iQowers  are  clus- 
tered, yellow  and  showy,  having  long  and 
linear  petals.  It  is  common  in  most  parts 
of  the  U.  States.  A  forked  twig  or  the 
witch-hazel  forms  the  celebrated  divining 
rod  (q.  V.J,  which  has  been  used  in  many 
parts  of  tne  interior  to  impose  on  the  cred- 
ulous. 

WiTHEB,  George,  an  old  English  poet, 
was  bom  at  Bentworth,  in  Hampshire, 
June  11,  1588.  His  parents,  who  were 
very  respectable,  sent  him  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
maturely removed  from  the  university, 
with  a  view  to  agricultural  pursuits;  but, 
disliking  a  countnr  life,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  himself  a  student  of 
Lincoln's  inn.  Here  he  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  muses  than  to  law,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  poet  In  1613 
appeared  his  celebrated  satires,  entitled 
Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  the  severity  of 
which  led  to  his  confinement  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  where  he  wrote  his  Satire  to  the 
King,  which  procured  hif  release.  In 
161^  he  published  his  Shepherds  Hunt- 
ing, written  during  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Marshalsea,  the  most  poetical  of  all 
his  works.  Attaching  himself  to  the  Pu- 
ritans, he  was  violendy  assailed  by  their 
opponents.  He  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  parliament  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  and  sold  an  estate  to  raise  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  made  a  justice  of  peace, 
by  the  long  parliament,  for  three  counties, 
and  major-general  of  all  the  horse  and 
foot  in  the  ^unty  of  Surrey,  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  On  the  restoration,  he  lost 
all  which  he  had  amassed  by  his  pre- 
vious employment ;  and,  havine  publish- 
ed a  piece  denominated  Vox  rvlgi,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate,  and  after-, 
wards  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper.  In  this 
confinement  he  remained  more  than 
three  years,  and  wrote  several  things,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  keeper,  which 
were  subsequently  published. «  When  he 
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was  released  is  not  recorded ;  but  he  died 
May  2, 1667.  Some  of  his  works  have 
been  republished  by  air  Eserton  Brv 


including  his  Shepherds  Hunting  (1814), 
his  Fidelia  (1815),  and  his  Hymns  and 
Sonffl  of  the  Church  (1815).  The  other 
works  are  scarce. 

WiTHE&iifo,  William ;  a  distinsuished 
physician  and  writer  on  botany,  who  was 
bom  in  1741.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1766.  He  then  settled  at  Stafford,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Birmingham, 
where  his  skill  and  asmduity  speedily 
raised  him  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
The  chief  objects  of  his  attention,  inde- 
pendent of  his  duties  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, were  chemistry  and  botany ;  and 
the  result  of  his  researches  appeared  in 
several  valuable  publications.  Being  sub- 
ject to  pulmonic  disease,  he  thought  it  de- 
sirable, in  1793  and  17d4,  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Lisbon;  and,  after  his  return 
home,  he  did  not  again  resume,  to  auy 
extent,  his  professional  practice.  He  died 
at  the  Larcnes,  near  Birmingham,  in  No- 
vember, 1799.  His  principiu  publications 
are,  a  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  1776,  extended,  in  the 
edition  of  1787,  to  three  volumes,  and,  in 
that  of  1796,  to  four) ;  an  Account  of  the 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat,  or  Scar- 
latina Angmosa  (1779, 8vo.) ;  an  Account 
of  the  Foxglove,  and  some  of  its  Medical 
Uses,  with  Practical  Remarks  on  the 
Dropsy  and  other  Diseases  (1785,  8vo.) ; 
a  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Waters  at 
Caldas  da  Reinha  (Lisbon,  1795,  4to.) ; 
besides  a  translation  of  Bergman's  Sda- 
graphia  RegrU  ^Rnerdisy  and  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  relative 
to  minerak>gy.  The  name  of  WUheringta 
has  been  browed  on  a  genus  of  Ameri- 
can plants  by  L'Heritier ;  and  the  native 
carbonate  of  barytes  has  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  fVUheriie^  in  honor  of  doctor 
Withering,  who  first  discovered  and  de- 
scribed it. 

WiTHERSPOoir.  (See  Appendiz,'  end 
of  this  volume.) 
WiTifESS.   (See  Evidence,) 
Witt,  De.  (See  De  Witt.) 
•  WiTTE,  Charles,  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  distiuguii^ed  for  his 
eariy  attainments,  was  bom  near  Halle,  in 
1800.   His  father,  a  Protestant  minister, 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  his 
education.    Young  Witte  could  read 
well  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  was 
regularly  instructed  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages  (Hebrew  included)  in  his 
fifth  year.   Before  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
admitted  i^to  the  university  of  Leipsic, 


^fter  undeigoing  a  regular  ezamiiiatien. 
When  ten  vears  old,  he  went  to  CS6tting- 
en.  Here  be  wrote,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
vears,  a  Latin  work,  on  a  subject  in  the 
niffher  mathematics.  He  smdied  philos- 
ophy, languages,  history,  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  &c.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  he  became  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  Giessen.  He  then  wrote  a  work  in 
German,  on  mathematics,  studied  law, 
diplomatics,  &c ;  in  1816,  became  doctor 
of  laws  in  Heidelbei^,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Berlin  to  lecture;  but,  meeting 
with  some  obstacles,  the  Pmssian  govecn- 
ment  enabled  him  to  travel  in  Italy ;  and, 
on  his  return,  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  university  of  Breslau.  He  has  shown 
much  acquaintance  with  old  Italian  liter- 
ature, particularlv  Dante.  His  father  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  the  History  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  his  Son,  in  two  volumes. 

WiTTEKiKD,  or  Witikind;  a  cele- 
brated prince  of  the  Saxons,  and  their 
principal  champion  in  the  vrar  against 
Charlemagne.  The  Saxons,  a  numerous 
and  brave  people,  inhabited  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine,  the 
Kibe  and  the  North  sea,  or  the  present 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  under  the 
names  of  EastphaUans,  Westphaliansand 
En^ans.  (See  Saxona.)  Charlemagne, 
desut>us  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  frequent 
incursions  into  his  territories,  and  moved 
also  partly  by  religious  motives,  deter- 
tnined  to  subdue  these  vrild  heathega. 
The  war  began  in  772,  and  continued 
for  about  thirty  years,  till  803,  with  some 
intermissions.  The  Saxons,  inferior  to 
the  Franks  in  military  discipline  and  skill, 
were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  several 
times  yielded  to  the  commands  of  their 
victorious  enemy,  but  agadn  took  arms  as 
soon  as  his  attention  was  drawn  to  other 
parts  of  his  extensive  empire.  After  caining 
several  decisive  victories  (783),  Charle- 
magne had  recourse  to  concilultoiy  meas- 
ures, and  prevailed  upon  Albion  and 
Wittekind,  me  two  leaders  of  the  Saxoni^ 
to  submit,  on  advantageous  condition^ 
and  embrace  Christianity  (785).  Witte- 
kind, who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  to 
Denmark,  obtained  the  restoration  of  lus 
territories,  and,  according  to  some  writen, 
was  created  duke  of  Saxony.  (See  G«r- 
many,  History  qfl)  Wittekind  is  supposed 
to  have  fallen  in  battle  against  Geroald, 
duke  of  Suatna,  in  807.  The  present 
Saxon  princes  claim  a  descent  from  Wit- 
tekind, but  without  much  ground. 

WiTTEWAGEMOTE.  (See  Gnot  Brit- 
atn,  division  EngliBh  ConMutionJ) 

Wittenberg,  a  town  of  historical  in- 
terest as  connlBcted  with  the  refbrmatidn, 
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ii  atnated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  Pnierian  plant,  occasionally  cultivated  for  its  leaves, 
pnmnce  of  Saxony.  Here  is  a  bridge,  which  afibrd  a  dye,  in  use  as  a  substitute 
500  ells  long,  over  the  Elbe.  Including  for  indigo.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  well- 
the  militaxy,  the  town  contains  6345  in-  pnepared  land,  and  firesh-broken,  old  pas- 
habitants.  Since  1617,  two  new  suburbs  ture  ground  is  preferred.  As  the  great 
have  grown  up.  The  church  in  which  object  is  to  produce  large  leaves,  the 
Luther  fixed  up  his  ninety-five  celebrated  mode  of  culture  given,  by  the  best  garden- 
theses,  Oct.  31, 1517,  and  in  which  he,  'ers,  to  spinage  should  be  imitated — ^that 
Melanchthon,and  the  electors  Frederic  the  of  sowing  on  a  verv  rich,  well-pulverized 
Wise  and  John,  lie  buried,  has  been  re-  soil,  thinning  the  plants  so  that  they  may 
pured  by  the  Prussian  government.  The  not  touch  each  omer,  keeping  them  per- 
umveiBity,  founded  in  1502,  by  the  elec-  fectly  clear  of  weeds,  and  frequently  stir- 
tor  Frederic  the  Wise,  has  been  united,  ring  the  soil  between  them.  The  seeds 
bj  the  Prussian  government,  with  that  of  are  sown  in  July ;  and  the  plants,  when 
Halle,  and  a  theological  seminary  has  they  come  up,  are  weeded  and  thinned, 
been  established  instead  of  it.  Charles  Next  July,  or  earlier,  the  first  crop  of 
V  took  Wittenberg  in  1547,  after  the  bat-  leaves  may  be  gathered ;  and  two  or  three 
tie  of  Mfihlberg ;  but  the  property  of  others  will  be  obtained  during  the  season, 
the  people,  their  religious  worship,  and  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  plants 
the  tombs  of  the  reformers,  were  len  un-  may  be  ploughed  down,  as  the  third  year 
touched.  The  emperor  was  requested  to  they  virill  run  to  seed,  and  produce  but 
disinter  the  body  of  Luther;  but  he  an-  small  leaves.  The  leaves  are  pressed, 
iwered,  I  wage  no  war  with  the  dead."  and  the  juice  treated  as  in  making  indigo ; 
Hie  city  was  bombarded  in  the  seven  but  such  is  the  cheapness  of  the  latter  ar- 
years*  war  (q.  v,\  and  dismantled.  As  tide,  that  the  cultivation  of  woad  is  not 
the  ditch  and  wall  remained.  Napoleon  much  attend^  to  at  the  present  time, 
ordeied  marshal  Victor  to  restore  the  for-  The  plant  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
tifications,  and  garrisoned  die  place  with  rope.  The  radical  leaves  are  crenate, 
Poles.  The  Prussians  took  it  by  assault  those  of  the  stem  oblong  and  arrow- 
at  midnight,  Jan.  12,  1814.  The  Prus-  shaped;  the  flowers  are  small  and  yellow, 
mn  general,  count  Tauenzien,  received  and  the  pods  elliptical,  flat,  and  contain 
the  name  Tauenzien  von  Wittenberg  a  single  seed-  Woad  is  prepared  for  use 
inconsequence  of  this  victory.  The  as  follows: — ^The  plant  puts  fbrth,  at  firat, 
hiog  of  Prussia  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  five  or  six  upright  leaves,  about  a  foot 
monument,  in  honor  of  Luther,  in  Wit-  long  and  six  inches'  broad.  When  these 
tenbere,  on  the  third  centennial  celebra-  hang  downwards  and  turn  yellow,  th^ 
tion  of  the  reformation.  In  )8212,  the  are  fit  for  gathering.  Several  crops  are 
statue  of  the  reformer,  made  of  cast  iron,  gathered  in  one  year.  The  leaves  are 
by  Schadow,  was  erected.  carried  directly  to  a  mill,  much  like  the 
Wladimir  (ffZodtm«r),  czar  of  Russia,  oil  or  tan  mills,  and  groimd  into  a  smooth 
became,  in  961,  idfter  the  death  of  his  two  paste.  The  paste  is  uiid  in  heaps,  pressed 
brothers,  master  of  the  Russian  domin-  close  and  smooth,  and  the  blackisn  crust 
ions,  wUch  he  increased  by  the  conquest  which  forms  on  the  outside  reunited  if  it 
of  several  neighboring  tribes.  Upon  happen  to  crack :  if  this  precaution  were 
his  marriage  with  the  Greek  imperial  omitted,  little  worms  vrould  be  produced 
priocees  Anna  Romanovma,  in  96o,  he  in  the  cracks,  and  the  woad  would  lose 
was  baptized,  and,  togeither  with  his  part  of*its  strength.  After  Ijring '  for  fif- 


first  Christian  teachers  of  Russia  came  rubbed,  and  nuxed  with  the  inside,  and 

irom  Constantinople,  and  introduced  the  the  matter  formed  into  oval  balls,  which 

Greek  Catholic  worship,  which  still  pre-  are  pressed  close  and  solid  in  wooden 

▼uls  in  Russia.  Wladimir,  as  the  first  mould&  These  are  dried  upon  hurdles. 

Christian  ruler,  and  the  founder  of  many  In  the  sun  they  turn  Mack  on  the  outside, 

convents  and  sdiools,  is  called,  in  Rus-  in  a  close  place  yellowish,  especially  if 

"ian  histoiy,  a  saint;  and,  as  he  laid  the  the  weather  be  rainy.  The  dealers  in 

tbundafion  of  the  subsequent  creataess  this  commodity  prefer  the  first,  though  it 

of  the  empire,  he  is  also  called  the  Great,  is  said  the  workmen  find  no  considerable 

He  died  in  1015.  His  descendants  divided  difiSsrence  between  the  two.   The  good 

the  em{rire  amonff  themselves  to  their  balls  are  distinguished  by  their  being 

own  ruin.  In  17&,  Catharine  II  found-  heavy,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and,  when 

ed  the  order  of  St  Wladimir  in  honor  rubbed,  of  a  violet  color  within.  For  the 

of  him.  use  of  the  dyer,  they  require  a  fiurther 

Woad  (%$aHi  Hndoria) ;  a  cruciforous  preparation.  They  are  beaten  with  wood- 
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en  mallets,  on  a  brick  or  stone  floor,  into 
a  gross  powder,  which  is  heaped  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  to  the  height  of 
four  ieet,  a  space  being  left  for  paasinff 
round  the  sides.  The  powder,  moistened 
with  water,  ferments,  grows  hot,  and 
throws  out  a  thick  fetid  fume.  It  is  shov- 
elled backwards  and  forwards,  and  moist- 
ened every  day  for  twelve  days,  after  which 
it  is  stirred  less  frequently,  without  water- 
ing, and,  at  length,  made  into  a  heap  for 
the  dyer.  The  powder  thus  prepared 
gives  only  farownisn  tinctures,  of  dinerent 
shades,  to  water,  to  alcohol,  to  ammonia 
and  to  fixed  alkaline  lixivia.  Rubbed  on 
paper,  it  communicates  a  green  stain.  On 
diluting  the  powder  with  boiling  water, 
and,  after  sttmding  for  some  hours  in  a 
oloee  vessel,  adding  about  one  twentieth 
its  weight  of  lime  newly  slacked,  digest- 
ing in  a  gentle  warmth,  and  stinrii^  the 
whole  together  every  three  or  four  hours, 
a  new  fermentation  besins:  a  blue  froth 
rises  to  the  surfeoe,  and  tne  liquor,  though 
it  appears  itself  of  a  reddish  color,  dyes 
woollen  of  a  green,  which,  like  the  green 
from  indigo,  changes,  in  the  air,  to  olue. 
This  is  one  of  the  nicest  processes  in  the 
art  of  dyeing,  and  does  not  well  succeed 
i^  the  way  of  a  small  experiment 

Woden,  or  Odin  ;  one  of  the  most 
powerful  deities  in  northerly  mytholopy. 
Some  have  derived  him  from  the  Indian 
Buddha.  The  ancient  Saxons  and  Thu- 
rittffians  honored  him  as  their  god  of  war ; 
and  the  former  solemnly  vowed,  in  their 
vrar  with  Chariemagne,  to  sacrifioe  to 
him  all  their  prisoners.  (See  AToiikem 
J^fytkology,)  The  Romans  recognised 
their  Mars  in  this  northern  god« 

WoFFiNeroN,  Mamret,  an  actress, 
highly  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
tafenta,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1719.  Her 
father  kept  a  huckster's  shop;  and  she 
commenced  her  theatrical  career  as  the 
pupil  of  madame  Violante,  an  exhibitor 
of  feats  of  activiw  on  the  tight  rope, 
who,  about  1728,  formed  a  company  of 
Lilliputian  actors.  In  these  exhibitions 
little  Woffington,  then  in  her  tenth  year, 
attracted  much  notice  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Macheath  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  • 
A  few  years  after,  she  procured  an  advan- 
tageous engagement  at  one  of  the  regular 
Dublin  theatres,  where  she  ac()uired  so 
much  reputation,  that  she  vras  invited  to 
London ;  and,  in  1740,  die  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  Covent  garden,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Sylvia,  in  the  Recruitm^  Officer. 
She  then  took  up  the  part  of  sir  Hany 
Wildair,  in  which  she  vras  extremely  sue- 
oemSul.    In  comic  characters,  from  the 


finished  coquette  or  haughty  lady  of  hi;^ 
rank  and  fashion,  to  the  af^ted  old  maid, 
or  vulgar  termagant,  she  displayed  a  troth 
and  facility  of  personification  which  has 
rarely  been  exceeded.  Her  attradioDB  in 
jnivate  life  were  widely  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  her  society  sou^t  by  penoos 
of  rank  and  talents.  She  was  prandeot 
of  the  weekly  beef-steak  dub,  held  in  the 
green-room  of  Covent  garden  thealre. 
At  length  the  derangement  of  her  health 
induced  her  to  retire  from  the  stage  in 
1759;  and  her  death  took  place  in  1760. 

WoBLOEMUTB,  Michac^  an  old  Cier- 
man  painter,  bom  in  1434,  died  in  1519, 
was  the  teacher  of  Albert  Diirer.  Then 
is  a  large  altar  piece  by  him  in  Nu- 
remberg, his  native  cky.  There  m 
also  fine  pictures  by  him  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Vienna,  Munich  and  other  citiea^ 
and  those  of  private  persons.  Some  hava 
also  thought  the  beautiful  Last  Judgment 
at  Dantzic  to  be  firom  his  pencil  lifca 
other  painters  of  his  time,  he  was  ako  an 
engraver  on  copper  and  wood.  The 
Chronicle  of  Nuremberg,  published  in 
1493,  contains  wood-cuts  ny  him. 

WoiwoDE ;  a  Sclavonic  word,  which 
signifies  leader  m  vw,  and  is  a  compound 
of  the  two  Sclavonic  words,  uni^  trooper 
and  wodU\  to  lead.  The  princes  of  Wui^ 
chiaandMoldavia  were  called  tfouMMietbe- 
fore  thev  received  fiiom  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, with  whom  they  were  ji^  some  d^;vee 
connected  (1439),  the  title  of  detpd;  in- 
stead of  which  they  adopted,  at  a  laier 
period,  the  title  of  hotpodary  which  signi- 
fies lord.  At  present,  uwivHHU  signifies  a 
Turkish  farmer-general  of  the  taxes  of  a 
district  In  the  old  kingdom  of  Poland, 
woiwodes  were  governors  of  the  districts 
(woiwodeshipsfinto  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided.  They  administered  juatiofl^ 
had  charge' of  the  police,  and  formed  the 
first  class  of  the  temporal  estates  of  the 
kin^om.  In  time  of  war,  when  the 
nobility  were  called  upon  to  march,  each 
woiwode  commanded  the  nobilify  of  hia 
woiwodeship. 

WoLcoT,  John,  M.  D.,  a  poet  and  sat- 
irist, was  bom  at  Dodbiock,  m  the  county 
of  Devon,  in  1738,  educated  at  the  firee 
school  of  Kingsbridjpe,  in  the  same  coun- 
ty ;  after  which  he  visited  France,  and,  on 
his  return,  was  articled  to  an  unde,  an 
apothecary  at  Fowey.  He  early  showed 
an  attachment  to  poetry,  as  also  to  draw- 
ing, m  which  he  oecame  a  considerable 
proficient  He  subsequently  visited  Lon- 
don, to  attend  the  hospital^  and,  in  17^, 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  p^yiac 
&om  Scotland,' and  accompanied  aur  Wii- 
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Uim  Trebwney  to  Jamaica,  of  which  the 
latter  was  appointed  governor.  Here 
meedng  but  little  encouragement  as  a 
physician,  be  obtained  orders,  and  became 
lector  of  a  living  in  the  gift  of  his  patron, 
whicb,  being  attended  ezclusiyely  by  a 
black  congregation,  recQived  litUe  of  his 
attention.  Chk  the  death  of  sir  William 
TVelawney,  he  returned  with  his  widow 
to  England ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  his 
uneley  who  left  him  the  principal  part  of 
luB  property,  he  setded  as  a  physician, 
fint  at  Truro,  and  afterwards  at  Hel- 
AooeyioCorawaU.  While  in  this  situation, 
be  had  the  merit  of  discovering  the  talents 
of  the  late  celebrated  painter  Opie,  then  a 
mere  youthftd  miner,  with  whom,  in  1780, 
be  came  to  London.  Here  he  soon  render- 
ed himself  conspicuous  by  those  satbical 
oompoeitions  which  he  published  under 
the  name  of  Pder  Pindar^  and  which,  for 
the  drollery  and  great  peculiarity  of  their 
humor,  became,  in  the  highest  degree, 
popular.  His  attacks  were,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, chiefly  levelled  at  the  royal  acad- 
^nicians;  but,  uhimately,  the  harmless 
nitfularities  of  George  III,  his  consort 
indfiunily,  formed  the  principal  field  for 
hii  wit  So  much  was  thought  of  his  tal- 
ents, that  a  negotiation  was  at  one  time  en- 
tered into  with  him,  bv  the  under  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  to  become  either  silent 
or  to  direct  his  satire  against  the  oppo- 
nentB  of  administration,  which,  however, 
came  to  nothing,  owing  to  his  beckward- 
nesB  to  write  on  that  side  of  the  question. 
Having  obtained  an  annuity  from  his 
bmAseUers  of  £250  per  annum,  and  be- 
ing otherwise  in  easy  circumstances  by 
the  sale  of  his  productions,  he  passed  the 
close  of  his  life  in  ease  and  convivial  en- 
joyment, interrupted,  however,  in  the 
by  blindness  and  other  maladies. 
His  deaith  took  place  in  Vomers  Town,  in 
1819,  in  the  ^igfa^r-first  year  of  his  age. 
As  a  man,  doctor  Wolcot  assumed  much 
license,  and  may  be  resarded  as  an  epi- 
carean  of  the  coarser  cuss.  As  a  poet,  he 
nhibits  freshness,  m&oeUy  and  a  portion 
of  humor,  singulariy  made  up  of  the 
Phyful  and  the  biting.  His  works  have 
lott  much  interest,  owing  to  the  tempora- 
ry and  personal  nature  of  the  subjects ; 
but  the  extreme  felicity  with  which  he 
«po8ed  the  empty  pretensions  of  false 
greatness,  will  not  allow  them  to  be  alto- 
gether forgotten.  His  poetical '  works 
were  colle^ed,  in  1812,  in  five  volumes, 
octavo. 

WoLcotT,  Oliver,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
njjtion  of  Independence,  was  boVn  in 
1726,  at  Windsor,  m  Ck>miecticut,  of  which 
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colony  his  fiither  had  been  governor.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1747,  and 
soon  afterwards,  having  received  the  com- 
mission of  a  captain,  proceeded,  at  the 
head  of  a  company  ndsed  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, to  join  the  army  op  the  northern 
frontiers,  with  which  he  continued  until 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  then 
returned  to  Connecticut,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 
on  being  appointed  sberifi'  of  the  county 
of  Litchfield.  From  1774  to  1786,  he 
was  annually  chosen  an  a^aBistant  in  the 
coimdl  of  the  state.  In  that  inter- 
val, he  was  also  (or  some  time  judj^ 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  pro- 
bate for  the  district  of  Litchfield.  In, 
1776,  his  patriotism  and  ability  procured 
for  him  a  seat  in  the  national  congress, 
and  the  opportunity  of  connecting  his 
name  with  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence.  Immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  declaration,  he  return- 
ed to  Connecticut,  and  was  invested  with 
the  command  of  fi>urteen  regiments  of 
the  state  militia,  raised  for  Sie  defence 
of  New  York.  In  Nqvember,  he  resum- 
ed his  seat  in  congress.  The  following 
summer,  afler  performing  several  military 
movements,  he  joined  the  northern  army 
under  Gates,  with  a  corps  of  several  hun- 
dred volunteers,  and  assisted  in  the  defeat 
of  Buigoyne.  From  this  period  until 
1786,  he  was  occupied  in  serving  his 
country,  either  in  congress  or  the  field, 
or  as  a  commissioner  of  Indian  a^in 
for  the  northern  department,  settling  temw 
of  peace  with  the  Six  Nation&  In  the  lat- 
ter year,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and,  afler  ten  successive 
annual  reelections,  was  chosen  governor. 
He  died  Dec.  1,  1797,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.-^<3ovemor  Wol- 
cott  was  remarkable  for  intrepidity,  in- 
tegrity, strong,  bold  conceptions,  and  a 
peculiar  decision  of  character.  His  sensi- 
oility  was  acute,  and  no  one  could  have 
a  nicer  sense  of  honor.  He  was  distin- 
guidied,  nloreover,  for  his  love  of  order 
and  religion. 

Wold,  Weld,  Yellow  Weed,  or 
Dyer's  Weed  {renda  luteolaV,  an  im- 
perfect biennial,  with  small  fusiform  roots, 
and  a  leafy  stem,  fiwm  one  to  three  feet 
in  height  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  stalk,  flowers  and 
leaves,  which  are  employed  in  dyeing 
yellow.  Wold  requires  the  growUi  of 
nearly  two  summers  before  it  comes  to 
maturity:  the  crop  is  also  liable  to  ftil. 
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and  is  ezhaintiiig  to  the  soil.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  suhstaDces  for  giving 
the  lively  green  lemon  yellow ;  but  as  it  is 
found,  when  employed  in  topical  dyeing, 
to  degrade  and  interfere  with  madder 
colors  more  than  other  yellows,  and  to 
stain  the  white  parts,  quercitron  baik  is 
commonly  employed  in  preference  to  it 
It  is  still,  however,  empoyed  in  djreing 
silk  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  paper-staming. 

WoLE,  in  northern  mytholosy  (q.  v.J ; 
the  protecting  spirit  of  the  earth — an  old 
prophetess.  The  name  Vduepa  (the 
vision  of  Wole),  given  to  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  Edda  (q.  v.),  is  derived  from 
ner. 

Wolf  {amia  lupus).  The  wolf  is  by 
some  naturalists  considered  the  original 
stock  of  the  domestic  dog ;  and,  indeed,  it 
very  much  resembles  a  large  dog  in  its 
genera]  appearance.  The  European  wolf 
habitually  leads  a  solitary  life,  but,  when 
urged  by  hunger,  unites  in  packs,  which, 
at  times,  even  become  dangerous  to  trav- 
ellers. It  poBseases  such  streneth  that  it 
is  able  to  carry  off  a  sheep  at  full  speed, 
and  fewdoffs  are  able  to  attack  it  with 
success.  When  taken  young,  it  is  easily 
tamed,  and  becomes  attached  to  its  keeper, 
recognising  him  even  after  a  year's  absence. 
The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  a 
retired  place  in  the  forest,  and  defends 
them  courageously. — ^The  American  wolf 
is  probably  a  distinct  species;  but  this 
point  is  not  yet  perfectlj^  ascertained.  It 
was  formerly  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  ^tes,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  in 
the  more  settled  districts. — We  have 
another  species  of.  wolf— the  prairie  or 
barking  wolf  (C.  totrafu)— on  the  unwood- 
ed  pluns  of  the  Missouri. — ^The  black 
wolves  are  probably  mere  varieties  of  the 
common  species. 

Wolf,  Christian  Frederic  von,  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  ofHalle,  a  distinguish- 
ed German  philosoj^er  and  mathemati- 
cian, was  bom  in  1679,  at  Breslau.  In 1699, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Jena,  to  study 
theology;  but  mathematics  and  philoso- 
phy absorbed  almost  bis  entire  attention. 
He  studied  scealously  the  works  of  Des- 
cartes and  Tschimhausen.  In  1703,  he 
obtained  penuiseion  to  lecture  at  the 
university  of  Leipsic,  in  consequence  of 
his  disputation,  Ih  PkUoMfkia  pradua 
umvenaU  Methodo  mathemahca  contmj^ 
and  delivered  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical lectures.  Several  mathematical 
works  made  his  name  known  in  foreign 
countries.  When  the  Swedes  occupied 
Leipsic,  in  1706,  he  left  it,  and,  upon  the 
recommeadatkm  of  Leibnitz,  in  1707, 


was  appointed  professor  at  HaHe,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation.  His  mathe- 
matical lectures  were  remarkable  for  deaf- 
ness, precision,  and  systematic  method. 
His  philosophy,  in  which  he  pursued  the 
same  method,  met  with  general  approba- 
tion ;  and  his  method  began  to  be  i^lied 
also  to  other  sciences,  fiequently  in  a 
pedantic  and  ezagserated  manner.  His 
colleagues,  particularly  the  theologkms, 
declared  him  a  heretic  and  an  infidel,  and, 
at  last,  actually  accused  him  to  the  cov- 
emment  KingFrederic  William  I, No- 
vember 15,  1733,  dismissed  him  from 
his  ofSce,  and  ordered  him  to  leave  HaHe 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Prussian 
states  within  two  days,  threateung  him 
with  the  gibbet  in  case  he  should  remain. 
He  received  an  honorable  appointment  at 
Marburg.  The  Contest  respecting  his 
philosophical  system  now  became  gene- 
ral, and  almost  all  Germany  took  part  fer 
or  against  him.  He  received  onen  of 
appointments  in  other  countries ;  but  he 
refused  these,  as  well  as  an  invitation  to 
return  to  Halle,  though  the  examination 
of  his  philosophy,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  at  Beriin,  ended 
in  his  entire  exculpation.  In  1740,  how- 
ever, when  Freaeric  the  Great,  who 
esteemed  him  highly,  ascended  the  throne, 
he  returned  to  Halle.  In  1745,  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  as  vicar  of  the  empire,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  nobiliqr*  Woirs  feme 
spread  over  Europe ;  but  his  reputation  as 
a  lecturer  declined  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  number  of  his  heareta 
decreased.  He  died  in  1754,  at  the  wigb 
of  seventy-six  years.  His  merits  in  pro- 
.raoting  the  progress  of  philosophy  are 
not  to  be  denied.  He  directed  atieatioii 
particularly  to  systematic  method.  His 
mathematical  method  brou|fht  light  and 
order  into  the  territory  of  science ;  and  if 
the  advance  of  philosophy  has  shown 
that  the  mathematical  method  is  inappli- 
cable to  it,  in  its  whole  extent,  still  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  fteat  credit  is  due  to 
him- fer  having  earned  it  throu^  one  of 
its  stages.  His  influence  on  science  and 
the  whole  intellectual  developement  of 
his  countrymen  was  very  great.  The 
German  language  also  owes  him  much. 
Kant  gave  Uie  finishing  blow  to  Wotf^ 
dogmatic  method. 

W  OLF,  Frederic  Augustus,  the  | 


philologist  of  his  age,  was  ham  in  Hjmi- 
rode,  a  village  near  Nordhausen,  in  Tha- 
ringia,  in  1^.  His  fether  was  organist 
of  the  village,  and  subseauently  tes^eher 
in  Nordhausen.  His  nfotner,  a  woman 
of  great  ability,  educated  him  welL  Ha 
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early  aequired  a  taste  for  the  study  of  making  himself  known  to  the  Pnusian 
languages.  He  was  initiated  in  modem  ministers,  as  he  already  had  his  eye  upon 
languages  by  an  instructer  named  Frank-  a  chair  in  a  Prussian  unirersi^,  the  name 
eoatein,  who  thought  the  acquisition  ,of  of  Frederic  the  Great  exercising  a  magic 
them  so  easy,  if  a  good  foundation  was  power  on  senius.  In  1783,  he  was  made 
kid  in  the  ancient  langua^^es,  that  he  used  rector  of  the  town  school  at  Osterode. 
to  lend  young  Wolf  the  dictionary  6/  each  In  the  next  year,  he  was  called  upon  to 
of  them  for  two  months  only,  a  period  become  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy, 
which  he  considered  sufficient  fok*  acquir-  particularly  of  the  science  or  education, 
iog  the  necessary  number  of  words,  by  and  director  of  the  academy  at  Halle, 
copying  and  learning  by  heart   Even  with  a  salary  of  less  than  $S00,  which 
while  at  school,  at  Noidhausen,  Wolf  place  and  poor  salary,  though  already 
pursued  the  comparative  study  of  the  married,  he  preferred  to  a  much  more 
aoeient  and  modem  tongues,  in  order  lucrative  one,  also  offered  to  him.  He 
to  draw  up  a  comparative  grammar,  was  then  but  twen^-four  yeans  old.  At 
Before  entering  the  university,  he  had  first,  the  students  did  not  understand  the 
made  himself  acquainted,  partiallv  at  tone  he  assumed ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
least,  with  the  principal  classic  authors,  treated  them  as  he  had  done  his  pupils  at' 
and  those  of  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  Osterode,  that  he  obtained  many  hearers. 
England.   Bm  father  instmcted  him  in  It  was  not  till  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
nmsie,  and,  alter  having  prepared  him  residence  in  HaUe,  that  he  returned  to 
sufficiently,  put  him  under  the  care  of  a  his  first  mode  of  teaching.   As  an  aca- 
leamed  or||anist,  named  Schr5ter,  who  domical  teacher.  Wolf  followed  his  own 
delighted  him  b^  his  acquaintance  with  pecuUar  views:  he  betieved  that  classical 
the  ancient  writing  on  music,  while  he  antiquity  must  be  considered  as  a  model 
tormented  him  with  the  mathematical  of  a  public  and  private  life,  founded  on 
part  of  the  science.  For  mathematics  the  noblest  ideas,  and  be  treated  in  this 
Wolf  had  no  taste,  either  in  his  youth  or  light,  as  a  means  of  forming  the  minds  of 
in  his  riper  age.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  pupils  at  the  universities.   His  great  aim 
years,  he  went  to  the  university  of  G6t-  was  to  be  a  teacher.  To  appear  as  an 
tinmen,  with  the  firm  intention  of  de-  author,  which  so  many  academical  in- 
votmg  himself  to  philolo^  exclusively,  structers  regard  as  of  the  first  importance, 
He  requested  to  be  called,  in  the  form  of  was  vnth  him  but  a  secondary  object 
matriculation,  l»At2oIoguB  studianu,  which  His  uncommon  activity  is  shown  by  the 
was  so  uncommon  a  thing,  that  much  fact  that,  during  the  twenty-three  years 
objection  was  made  to  it ;  but  he  was  not  of  his  residence  at  Halle,  he  delivered 
to  be  diverted  from  his  resolution,  though  above  fifty  courses  of  lectures,  all  replete 
even  Heyne  tried  to  persuade  him  to  with  the  traces  of  a  genius  of  the  highest 
have  himself  entered  as  ttudumu  Aeolo-  order,  in  addition  to  his  lectures  and  la- 
gUB.    His  irregular  attendance  on  the  bors  at  the  philological  seminary.  For 
Mctures  brought  him  into  bad  repute,  so  the  use  of  the  students  attending  his 
Aat  Heyne  refiised  him  permission  to  niythological  lectures,  he  published,  in 
attend  his  lectures  on  Pindar,  as  utterly  1784,  a  new  edition  of  Hesiod*s  Theogo- 
unqualified.   But  Wolf  studied  so  much  ny,  vnth  a  preface  and  a  kind  of  com- 
the  more  assiduously  alone,  and  in  the  mentary  from  lectures  already  delivered ; 
library  of  the  university.   In  1778,  he  pub-  but  this  was  the  only  instance  of  his  con- 
lisfaed,  at  G6ttingen,  Shakspeare's  Mac-  necting  any  publication  with  his  lectures, 
beth,  with  explanatory  notes,  fcnr  the  use  In  the  preface,  a  few  cautious  remarks 
of  some  students  whom  he  instructed  show  his  views  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  as 
in  the  ancient  lan^ages  and  English.  In  exhibited  fully,  at  a  later  period,  in  his 
consequence  of  his  constant  application.  Prolegomena  to  Homer,    it  does  him 
he  was  twice  dangerously  sick.   Before  great  credit  to  have  waited  so  long,  and 
he  left  G^ttmgen,  in  1779,  he  laid  before  to  have  weighed  and  considered  his  ideas 
Heyne  his  views  respecting   Homer,  so  oflen  before  publishing  them.  The 
which  differed  from  those  of  the  distin-  book  establishment  connected  with  the 
gnished  professor,  and  were  peremptorily  orphan  asylum  at  Halle  (q.  v.)  requested 
rejected  by  him.   In  the  same  year,  he  him  to  undertake  a  reprint  of  Homer's 
went  as  teacher  extraordinary  to  the  works  from  the  Glasgow  edition.  From 
academy  at  Bfeld,  where  he  made  him-  that  period,  he  often  lectured  on  the 
self  known  to  the  philological  world  by  whole  of  Homer.   In  1792  appeared  his 
his  edition  of  Plato's  Banquet,  with  notes  edition  of  Demosthenes's  Speech  against 
in  German,  perhaps  witn  the  view  of  Leptines,  which  added  much  to  his  rep- 
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utation  as  a  philologist,  oir  account  of- its 
perfect  Latinity,  and  the  masterly  char- 
acter of  its  introduction,  commenta^, 
and  corrections  of  the  text.  In  17d5 
followed  volume  i,  of  his  Prolegtnntna  to 
Homer,  in  which  he  gives  his  views  re- 
spectioff  the  ancient  and  original  form  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,,  the  changes  which 
they  have  experienced,  and  the  most 
probable  mode  of  restoring  them ;  show- 
mg,  with  rare  sagacity  and  erudition,  that 
the  Iliad  and  (Myssey,  as  they  exist  at 

g resent,  are  not  the  work  of  one  Homer, 
ut  of  several  Homeric  rhapeodists. 
(See  Homer.)  The  work  attracted  great 
attention  all  over  Europe,  gave  rise  to 
many  controversies,  and  to  ue  most  im- 
portant historical  and  critical  inquiries. 
The  author  had  no  objection  to  contro- 
versy if  truth  was  thereby  elicited,  but 
was  offended  with  the  assertions  of  cer- 
tain scholars  that  they  had  long  enter- 
tained similar  ideas.  He  became,  on  this 
account,  involved  in  disputes  with  several 
of  them ;  and  Heyne  even  endeavored  to 
assume  the  credit  of  having  suggested  to 
Wolf  the  ideas  which  led  him  to  this 
result.  This  caused  the  spirited  Letters 
to  Heyne,  of  which  the  three  first  are 
considered  as  excellent  models  of  learn- 
ed controversy  and  polished  irony.  In 
1801,  Wolf  laid  the  critical  knife  to  sev- 
eral speeches  of  Cicero,  proving  that 
they  are  not  genuine,  but  ought  to  be 
considered  as  mere  exercises  in  dec- 
lamation, and  are  unworthy  of  the  great 
orator.  In  1802  appeared  his  edition  of 
Suetonius.  Afler  havinir  refused  an  in- 
vitation to  Leyden,  in  1796,  and,  in  1798, 
to  Copenhagen,  as  director-jreneral  of 
the  higher  schools,  and,  in  1805,  to  Mu- 
nich, be  was  made  Prussian  privy  coun- 
sellor. Whilst  he  was  occupied  with  a 
new  edition  of  the  Homeric  works  (1804 
to  1807),  the  high  school  at  Halle  was 
abolished.  Wolf  was  now  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable situation.  In  1807,  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  became  member  of  the  de- 
partment for  public  instruction  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  professor  -of  the 
university,  and  member  of  the  academy ; 
but  .he  gave  up  all  these  appointments, 
reserving  only  the  ri|^t  to  lecture,  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  in  the  university  of 
Beriin.  To  the  leisure  which  he  now  en- 
joyed, we  owe  his  incomparable  Darstel- 
lung  dar  Merthumawusensch^tf  and  the 
troniBladoiis  from  Horace,  Homer,  and 
Aristophanes,  which  are  as  spirited  as 
skilful.  His  winofeda,  one  of  the  most 
scientific  periodicals,  he  suddenly  discon- 
tinued, and,  from  that  time,  published  noth- 


[ch  had  been  established.  Hisl 
had  become  broken,  and  his  phvnciui 
advised  him  to  visit  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  July,  1^24,  he  arrived  at  Mamilka, 
where  he  died,  August  8,  of  an  affection 
of  the  lungs.  The  classical  ground  of 
the  ancient  nassilia  covers  the  bones  of 
him  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  ele- 
vated philolosy  to  a  real  science.  The 
disciples  of  Wolf  are  numerous,  animated 
with  the  independent  spirit  of  their  gmt 
master,  and  free  from  the  trammels  of  a 
school.  WolTs  fiu^e  was  noble,  and  ez- 
mssed  his  hi^-minded  character.  Fred. 
Tieck  (q.  v.)  made  several  marble  busts  of 
him.  One  of  his  pupils,  professor  Han- 
hart,  in  Basle,  has  publiuied  Renunis- 
cences  of  Frederic  Augustus  Wolf  (18351 
Wolf,  Amoldina,  was  bom  at  CasBel, 
in  Germany,  in  1769.  She  lost  ber&ther, 
an  ofilcer  of  the  Hessian  government, 
ly,  but  her  mother  took  great  care  of  her 
^ucation.  In  her  eighteenth  year,  sbe 
was  attacked  by  the  horrid  disease  calM 
9cahi€8  hmrndOf  and  passed  twenty-six 
weeks  ahnost  entu^ly  without  sleep.  On 
one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  her  severe 
sufferings,  she  repeated  all  the  songs 
which  her  memory  could  fiimish ;  after 
which  she  composed  a  poem  extempore. 
Five  other  poems  followed  in  a  similar 
wav.  A  friend  published  them  in  1788, 
and  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for. 
Becoming  enturely  deprived  of  strength, 
she  fell,  ailer  six  months,  into  a  state  of 
apparent  death,  m  which  she  retauoed  the 
exercise  of  no  sense  except  that  of  hetr- 
uu^,  and  was  conscious  only  of  the  fear 
of  being  buried  alive.  After  four  weeks, 
she  be^  to  recover,  and  was  eventually 
restored  to  fiill  health.  ,  She  manned,  in 
her  twenty-third  year,  a  Mr.  Wol(  be- 
came the  mother  of  nine  children,  and 
died  in  1820.  Doctor  Wiss,  of  Smalcal- 
den,  where  she  lived,  pubKshed  the  poems 
of  Amoldina  Wolf  (1817),  with  a  history 
of  her  disease.  « 

Wolfe,  James,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish general  officer,  was  the  son  of  lieu- 
tenant-ffeneral  Wolie,  and  was  bom  at 
Westernam,  m  the  counnr  of  Kent,  in 
1726.  He  applied  himself  eariy  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  for  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  by  the  bravery,  eleva- 
tion and  decision  of  his  character.  Even 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  attncted 
attention  by  his  military  skill,  and,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  German  war,  was 
actively  employed,  and  regarded  as  a 
great  and  rising  soldier.  At  length  be 
was  called  into  high  and  indepeodest 
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eommand  by  the  fim  Mr.  Pitt,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  charge  of  the  impor- 
taot  expedition  against  Quebec.  Here  he, 
singly  and  alone  in  opinion,  formed  that 
great,  hazardous,  but  necessary  plan  of 
operation,  which  drew  out  the  French  to 
their  defeat,  and  insured  the  conauest  of 
Canada.  Having  surmounted  all  obsta- 
cles, he  encountered  the  enemy  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  where,-  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  he  received  a  ball  in  the 
wrist,  and  another  in  the  body,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  bear  him  off  to 
a  small  distance  in  the  rear.  There,  rous- 
ed from  &intinff  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
hy  the  sound  of  ^  They  run,"  he  eagerly 
asked,  Who  run  P'  and  being  told  the 
French,  and  that  they  were  defeated,  he 
ezdaitoed,  ^  Then  I  thank  God,  and  die 
coDteQted,"  and  almost  instant! v  expired. 
This  event  took  place  Sept  13, 1759,  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  na^ 
tional  monument  is  erected  to  the  memo- 
rv  of  this  officer  in  Westminster  abbey. 
West's  picture  ofthe  Death  of  Wolfe  has 
become  generally  known  by  WooUett's 
admirable  engraving.  The  Life  and  Cor- 
re^ondence  of  General  Wolfe  was  pub- 
lished in  LondoiT,  in  18%7  (2  vols.,  8vo.) 

Woi*FE,  Charles,  a  young  Irish  divine, 
of  great  poetical  talent  and  much  promise, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1791.  His  mother, 
removing  to  England  on  the  decease  of  his 
father,  placed  faim  at  Hyde  abbey  school,  in 
Winchester,  where  he  remained  till  1808, 
when  the  fiunilv  returned  to  Ireland.  The 
foQowing  year  he  entered  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  soon  acquired  distinction  by 
his  abUities  and  assiduity,  which  were 
eventually  rewarded  by  a  scholarship. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained  the  cu- 
racy of  Castle  Cau^field,  in  the  diocese 
of  Armagh ;  but  the  active  labor  in  which 
the  superintendence  of  a  large  and  popu- 
lous parish  involved  him,  combined  with 
a  disappointment  of  a  tender  nature,  to 
make  rapid  inroads  upon  a  constitution 
naturaUy  far  from  robus^  and  unequivo- 
cal symptoms  of  consumption  displayed 
theuMelvefl.  After  lingenng  till  the  win- 
ter of  1822,  he  died  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  the  fbUowing  vear.  The 
composition  which  has  given  him  consid- 
erable posthumous  celebrity,  is  bii^  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  com- 
mencing 

"  Not  a  dram  was  heard/' 

which  lord  Byron  pronounced  ''the  most 
perfect  o«e  in  the  language."  Besides 
this  piece,  which  first  appeared  anonv- 
mously  in  an  Irish  newspaper,  Mr.  Woue 
20  • 
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was  the  author  of  several  mmor  poenos 
of  great  beauty.  His  Remains  were  pub- 
lished at  Dublin  (2  vols.,  1825),  with  a 
notice  of  his  life. 

Woi«FEifBUTT£L ;  a  principality  of  • 
Germany.  In  a  wider  sense,  Wolfenbfit- 
tel  formerly  coiAprised  the  possessions  of 
the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Biunswick, 
or  Brunswick- Wolfenbfittel,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  (see  Brumunck);  in 
a  narrower  sense,  that  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  recion  which  now  forms  the 
districts  of  WolfenbCittel,  Scb^ningen, 
Harz  and  Weser.  The  town  of  Wolfea- 
biittel,  till  1754  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick,  lies  in  a  low,  marshy  dis- 
trict, on  the  Oker,  thirty-seven  miles  south- 
east of  Hanover:  lat.  52^  KK  N.;  Ion. 
lOP  4(y  £.  Its  fortifications  have  been 
demolished.  Population,  5810.  There  is 
here  an  old  ducal  castle,  an  arsenal,  and  a 
celebrated  library,  containing  10,000  man- 
uscripts, and  a  great  number  of  the  eariy 
impressions  of  printed  works:  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  is  stated  to  be  neariy 
200,000.  The  second  volume  of  Ebert'is 
work  on  Manuscripts  (ZurJJandseftT^^ten^ 
kunde)f  published  at  Leipsic  in  1827,  conr 
tains  a  catalogue  of  the  Wolfenbftttd 
manuscripts. 

Wolff,  Pius  Alexander,  and  his 
wife  ;  two  of  the  most  distinffuished 
and  accomplished  theatrical  pemrmers 
whom  Germany  has  produced.  Af- 
ter the  stiff  and  showy  mannerism,  the 
conventional  pathos,  the  declamatory 
rather  than  dramatic  perfonnance  of  the 
French,  particulariy  in  the  higher  draroa^ 
had  given  place,  in  Germany,  to  a  care- 
ftil  imitation  of  reality,  or  to  noise  and  vi- 
olence in  the  expression  of  emotion,  and 
every  one  thought  himself  intended  for 
an  actor,  if  he  had  an  imposing  fifure  and 
sonorous  voice,  the  true  genius  of  dramatie 
art  arose,  awakened  particularly  by  Cr6the 
at  Weimar,  and  by  the  union  of  thought 
and  feeling,  of  the  strength  of  nature,  ivrith 
die  reoulated  tone  of  art,  as  well  as  by 
the  simordioation  of  reality  to  ideality, 
showed  the  true  aim'  of  the  actor.  The 
stage  at  Weimar  was  adorned  by  a  num- 
ber of  masterly  performers,  among  whom' 
was  Wolff.  He  was  bom  about  1782, 
at  Augsburg,  received  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, and  went  upon  the  stage  animated 
by  the  idea  that  it  is  the  actor's  duty  to 
reproduce  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  to 
conceive  his  creations  in  their  whole  spir- 
it, and  even  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  time 
in  which  the  scene  is  hud.  In  1804, 
became  attached  to  the  Weimar  theatre, 
developed  his  talents  in  a  constant  mter- 
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GOOfBewith  Q5the  uid  Schiller,  subse- 
quently went  to  Berlin,  and  died  in  1828. 
He  early  excelled  in  tragedy,  and  oubse- 
quentiv  played  also  in  comedies.  He  was 
himself  a  draniatic  writer,  and  the  author 
of  CsBsario,  a  comedy ;  Du^  for  Duty,  a 
melo-drama;  tlie  Doigof  Aubry ;  Precio* 
sa,  with  music  by  Weber,  and  other 
works. — ^His  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
Wiemar,  and  whose  maiden  name  was 
Maloolmi,  is  still  living,  and  has  sustained 
the  reputation  of  a  superior  actress. 

WoiiFOAiTG,  St.,  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  was  bom  in  Suabia. 
He  studied  at  Wiirzburg  (q.  v.),  under  Ste- 
phen, a  teacher  from  Italy,  went  to  Treves 
with  the  archbishop  of  that  city  in 
and  instructed  children  in  Christianity. 
He  subsequently  lived  for  some  time  wiui 
bishop  Bruno»  of  Cologne,  brother  of 
Otho  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  refused 
all  the  advantages  which  this  connexion 
ofiered,  retired  to  a  convent,  was  ordain- 
ed a  priest  by  St  Udalrich,  and,  in  972, 
went  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Hunga^ 
nans.  In  974,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Ratisbon.  He  held  the  bishopric  during 
twenty  years,  and  endeavored  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  religion  and  knowledj^  among 
the  rude  tribes  with  whom  he  lived.  He 
died  Oct  30, 9d4.  The  Catholic  church 
celebrates  hiis  fbstival  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.  There  is  a  paraphrase  of 
the  psahn  called  MUtrert  oy  saint  Wolf- 
gang* 

WoLPCULNo,  prince  of  Anhalt  was  bora 
in  149S2,  and  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years.  His  court  was  at  Cothen. 
In  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  and  chiv- 
alrous character,  this  prince  bad  hard- 
ly his  equal.  His  temper  was  bold  and 
hvely.  In  1921,  when  LuUier  made  his 
defence  at  Worms,  before  tlie  emperor 
and  diet,  Wol^[ang  became  his  friend  and 
disciple.  Dunng  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants,  he  declared  that  he  should 
prefer  to  clean  boots,  to  leave  his  countiy 
and  people,  and  to  go  off  on  foot,  rathv 
than  to  become  untrue  to  the  goepeL" 
He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  and 
presented,  in  1530,  the  Confusion  of 
Augsburff  (a.  v.),  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg. 
When  Charles  V  and  Ferdinand,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  papal  legates,  endeavor- 
ed to  oblige  the  Protestants  by  threats  to 
give  up  their  preaching,  and  join  in  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worships 
prince  Wolfgang  and  the  margrave 
George  steppm  up  to  the  emperor,  and 
firmly  declared  that  they  would  remain 
obedient  to  the  emperor  if  he  would 
leave  thm  imdSstumd  in  the  eKercise 
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of  iheir  religioiv  feith;  bat,  before  tbey 
would  disown  God  and  his  gospel,  thef 
would  submit  to  lose  their  heaids.'*  Wol^ 
gang  was  one  of  the  fbundeis  of  d» 
Smalkaldic  league  (q.  v.),  and  Luther  used 
to  call  him,  on  account  of  bis  noany  joar- 
neys  for  the  promotion  of  peace,  the 
toorfe  of  God,  Wol^ang  was  invited  t» 
Eisleben  by  count  Mansfeld.  Lather  al- 
so repaired  thither,  and  died  there,  Feb. 
18,  1546.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
Wolfgang  took  part  in  the  cunpoigD 
which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Mfihibe^. 
(q.  V.)  The  emperor  Charies  V  now  put 
nun  under  the  ban  of  the  empke,  on  Jan. 
12, 1547,  when  he  was  at  his  castle  in 
Bcanbuig,  and  gave  his  temtories  to  ooe 
of  his  Spanish  fevorites.  WolQsang,  <m 
receivine  the  news  of  his  oud^wiy, 
mountedf  his  hone,  and  rode  through  the 
town  towards  the  gate,  singing  Lutho^ 
celebrated  hymn, 

Eme/ette  Burgistwuer  CkU 
(A  castle  finn  b  our  God). 
He  then  retired  into  the  Hartz  moon- 
tains.  In  1552,  he  was  reinstated  in  §0 
his  rights.  At  the  age  of  seventy  yean^ 
he  resigned  the  government  to  his  cous- 
ins, but  continued  his  care  for  schools  and 
churches.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
refonnation  in  Anhalt  (q.  v.),  beinr  assiR- 
ed  by  his  learned  and  wise  cousin,  George, 
who  had  been  consecrated  bidiop  Lu- 
ther and  others,  and  had  often  preached. 
Wolfgang,  for  the  last  fifteen  yean  of  his 
life,  kept  fai»  coffin  in  his  sleeping  cham- 
ber, with  the  inscription,  **To  me,  to  life 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  (PML  i, 
31.)  He  died  unmarried  in  1566,  and  was 
buried  in  Zerbst,  in  the  church  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew. 

WdLFi.,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished piano-forte  players  of  hisa^» 
was  bora  at  Salzburg,  in  1772,  and  was  m- 
stmcted  by  Mozart  and  Haydn.  His  un- 
commonly large  and  flexible  hand  was  of 
great  assistance  to  him.  Mozart  was  much 
attached  to  him.  At  ihe  age  of  eigfateea 
years,  he  became  chapel-master  to  die 
Polish  count  OginskL  The  count  lost  his 
fortune  when  the  Polish  revolution  broke 
out,  in  1794,  and,  in  1795,  W61fl  went  to 
Vienna,  and  wrote  several  operas.  In 
1801,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  be  obtain- 
ed universal  applause,  and  wrote  for  the 
thMiTt  eomique  an  opera  called  UAmm 
romanesque.  In  1805,  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1812.  The  following 
anecdote,  fi*om  Gerber's  TVmJUmstferier- 
tfcon^  shows  his  great  skill.  Being  about 
to  give  a  concert  in  I>reeden,  and  the  or- 
chestra being  assembled  for  reheuiali 
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there  was  no  piano  ready.  At  last  one 
was  brought,  out  tuned  half  a  tone  too 
low.  In  order  not  to  detain  the  orches- 
tra, he  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and 
cabniy  played  in  C  sharp  the  concert 
which  was  written  in  the  C  key,  with 
perfect  precision,  purity  and  readiness, 
be  composed  operettas,  concerts,  and 
many  other  musical  pieces. 

Wolfram  ;  an  ore  of  tungsten.  (See 
JSmritm.) 

WOLFRAM    VON    EsCBKlfJBACH.  (Sce 

Ei^tnbach,  and  WarUnargA 

WoLOA,  or  VoLOA  (the  Russian  w  hav- 
ingthe  sound  of  the  Eng^sh  v) ;  a  river 
orRussia,  which  has  the  loncest  course, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Danube, 
the  largest  volume  of  water  of  any  river 
in  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  2600  miles 
in  leuffth,  and  flows  into  the  Caspian  sea 
about  fifty  miles  below  Astrachan,  by  more 
than  sixty  branches.  The  Wolga  rises  in 
the  government  of  Tver,  from  a  number  of 
lakes  ninety-five  miles  above  the  town  of 
Tver,  at  which  place  it  is  navinble.  Af- 
ter receiving  the  Oka  above  rfovgorod, 
and  the  Kama  below  Kazan,  it  becomes  a 
considerable  stream.  During  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  it  is  shallow ;  but  aiier  the 
melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  in  spring, 
its  waters  swell  so  much  about  May  and 
June,  as  to  overflow  the  banks.  At  this 
period,  large  vessels  can  come  up  to  As- 
tfachan.  The  country  on  the  river  is 
throttffhout  fertile.  By  canals  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Neva  and  tfie  Northern 
Dwina,  thus  afibrding  a  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  Baltic,  and  Cas- 
pian and  White  seas.  The  river  abounds 
10  fish ;  and  upwards  of  10,000  boats  are 
employed  in  the  fishery.  The  common 
sturgeon  and  the  beluj^  (see  Sturgeon) 
afibrd  the  caviar  and  isinglass  of  com- 
merce. Seals  also  ascend  the  river  fi!om 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  are  taken  by  the 
fishermen. 

WoLXS,  Christian  Heniy,  bom  in  1741, 
in  Jever,  in  Germany,  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  G^ttincen  and  Leipsic  for  six 
years,  and,  in  1770,  fiurmed  the  pkm  of  a 
school,  in  which  the  pupils  should  be  edu- 
cated conformaUy  to  nature.  *  This  plan 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  Base- 
dow (q.  vA  vrith  whom  he  vnt>t&  from 
1770  to  1773,  an  elementary  woric  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Wolke  subse- 
quently took  part  in  Basedow's  Philan- 
tluopin  (see  SchooU),  at  Dessau,  where  he 
oonunued  until  1801.  He  then  went  to 
Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to  Leipsic  >; 
lived  firom  1805  to  1814  in  Dresden,  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  where  the 


society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  German 
language  was  established  mainly  by  hi» 
endeavors,  in  1814.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  many  relate  to  education,  and 
contain,  amonf  other  subjects,  directions 
for  an  education  conformable  to  nature  ; 
others  relate  to  the  purification  of  the 
German  language.  He  also  published,  in 
1804,  a  collection  of  ]>oenis  ui  the  Lower 
Saxon  dialect  (q.  v.),  in  order  to  show  its 
harmonious  character.  But  his  chief 
work  is  Introduction  to  the  general  Lan- 
guage of  Germany,  to  facilitate  the  Knowl- 
edge and  Correction  of  at  least  50,000 
incorrecdy  formed  German  Words,  and  to 
save  the  Learner  from  a  great  Loss  of 
Time  and  Money  (1812).  By  ascertain- 
ing the  roots  of  German  words,  he  strove 
to  determine  their  correct  form,  and  to 
remove  unnecessary  letters,  m  well  as 
those  words  which  have  been  adopted 
firom  foreign  languajies  into  the  German. 
This  work  is  the  fruit  of  long  study,  and 
contains  much  that  is  valuable,  though 
the  public  may  difier  from  him  on  many 
points.  It  is  a  book  of  much  interest  to 
the  etymolocist  His  books  for  children, 
vnritten  in  his  new-fiisbioned  language^ 
could  not  well  become  useful  He  died 
in  Beriin,  in  1825. 

WoLLASTON,  William^  an.  eminent 
writer  on  ethics  and  theology,  was  bora 
at  Cotton  Clanford,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
1659.  He  studied  at  Sidney  college, 
Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders. 
In  1688,  the  death  of  a  relation  put  him 
in  possession  of  considerable  landed  prop- 
er^, when  he  removed  to  London,  and 
resided  in  Chartei;-house  square.  His  mar- 
riage, shortly  after,  with  a  lady  of  consid- 
erable fortune,  having  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent, he  devoted  his  time  to  literanr 
researches.  His  work,  entitled  the  Reli^ 
gion  of  Nature  delineated,  procured  the 
writer  a  distinguished  station  among  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century.  His 
death  took  place  in  1724. 

WoLi^sTOK,  William  Hyde,  M.D.and 
F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  bom 
in  1766,  died  Dec.  22, 1828.  Having  re- 
ceived his  academical  educatios  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  proceeded  M.  D.  in  1793,  and 
attempted  to  practise  as  a  physician  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  he  left  the  place  in  disgust,  and 
removed  to  London.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val in  that  city,  he  became  candidate  for 
a  place  of  physician  to  St  Geoi^'s  hos- 
pital ;  but,  failing  in  his  attempt,  he  de- 
clared his  determination  never  again  to 
write  a  prescription,  and  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  scl- 
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ence.  Thou^  almost  every  branch  of 
science,  at  different  times,  occupied  his 
attention,  chemistry  was  that  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  most  ardently  devot- 
ed; and  it  vnis  b^  his  investigations  in 
that  department  of  philosophy  that  be  at- 
tained the  most  distinguished  reputation. 
He  was  accustomed  to  nursue  his  chemi- 
cal examinations  on  the  smallest  speci- 
mens of  the  substance  which  he  was  ana- 
lysing; and  he  invented  an  ing^enious 
method  of  determining  the  properties  and 
constituents  of  very  minute  quantities  of 
matter.  He  was  endowed  with  bodily 
senses  of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  ac- 
curacy, as  well  as  with  great  general  vigor 
of  understanding,  and  had  acquired  a 
powerful  command  over  his  attention,  and 
Kabituated  himself  to  the  most  rigid  cor- 
rectness of  thought  and  language.  Among 
his  inventions  are  his  sliding  rule,  or 
scale  of  chemical  equivalents  (see  Equw- 
aUnts,  Chemical) ;  the  goniometer,  or  in- 
strument for  measurinij  the  angles  of 
crystals ;  the  camera  lucida,  &c. ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  discoveiy  of 
two  new  metals,  palladium  and  rhodium 
(see  the  articles),  and  of  the  malleability 
of  platina.  (q^^*)  Doctor  WoUaston  was 
the  author  ot  a  great  number  of  commu- 
nications to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
of  several  articles  in  doctor  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  other  periodi- 
cal works. 

WoLLASTOifiTE.  (See  Thbular  Spar.) 
•  W6LLifEii,  John  Christian  von ;  noto- 
rious in  the  i^ominious  government  of 
Frederic  Wilham  II  of  Prussia,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Frederic  the  Great  He  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  in  1727, 
smdied  theology  in  Halle,  became  minis- 
ter in  a  village  near  Berlin,  in  1759;  vnis 
appointed  counsellor  of  finance  to  prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  as  he  had  shown 
some  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
made  a  noble  in  1786  by  the  above-men- 
tioned king,  and,  after  receiving  several 
appointments,  became  minister  of  state  in 
1/88.  In  this  simation,  he  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  weak- 
min(fed  monarch,  by  winking  at  his  de- 
baucheries, and  resortinff  to  low  arts,  such 
as  frightening  him  with  pretended  appa- 
ritions. He  caused  the  king  to  issue  the  nx>- 
torious  ^  religious  edict,"  which  established 
intolerance  and  mysticism,  so  contrary  to 
the  spuit  of  the  time,  and  particularly  of 
the  monarchy.  The  present  kingTred- 
eric  William  IH  repHsaled  this  ^ct  as 
soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  dis- 
nussed  this  narrow-minded  minister,  who 
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died  in  1800,  on  one  of  his  estates  in 
Brandenburg.  W61lner  was  a  member 
of  several  secret  societies,  including  die 
Rosicrusians.  (q«v.) 

WoLODOiriR.   (See  Wladimir.) 

WoLSET,  Thomas,  cardinal,  an  enunent 
minister  of  state  under  Henry  VIH,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher  at 
Ipswich,  where  he  was  bom  in  1471. 
After  receiving  a  grammatical  education, 
he  was  sent  to  Magdslen  college,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  fellow.  Beinff 
appointed  master  of  a  grammar-school 
dependent  on  the  college,  he  had  three 
sons  of  the  marquis  of  Doreet  under  his 
care— a  circumstance  which  induced  that 
nobleman  to  present  him  with  the  living 
of  Limminffton,  in  Somersetshire,  and, 
while  here,  he  was  put  in  the  stocks  incon- 
sequence of  a  druuKen  frolic  Although 
his  conduct  was  by  no  means  regular,  his 
mannera  and  appearance  recommended 
him  to  Dean,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain. 
On  the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  served 
sir  John  Nanfim,  govemor  of  Calais,  in  the 
same  capacity,  by  which  patron  be  was 
recommended  to  Henry  Vll,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  own  chaplains ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  able  and  expedidous 
conveyance  of  a  despatch  to  the  emperor 
at  Bruges,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln.  On  the  death  of 
Heniy  VII,  he  was  introduced  by  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  to  Henry  VIII, 
whose  ftivor  he  courted  so  successfiiUhf, 
that  he  shordy  obtained  the  first  plaee  m 
the  royal  fiivor,  and  became  uncontrolled 
minister.  His  progress  in  advancement 
was  very  rapid.  In  1510,  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  privy-council,  made  re- 
porter of  the  star-chatober,  registrar,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  the  gaiter.  Ec- 
clesiastical preferments  were  also  pro- 
fusely heaped  upon  him,  of  which  the 
principal  were  the  bishoprics  of  Touraay 
and  Lincoln,  in  1513,  and  the  archbish- 
opric of  York  in  1514.  The  following 
year,  the  pope,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Henry,  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  car- 
dinal. His  nomination  to  be  the  pope'b 
legate  a  latere  completed  his  ecclesiastied 
dignities,  by  exalting  him  above  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Naturally  proud 
and  ostentatious,  no  English  subjett, 
either  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  ever  look  so 
much  state  upon  himself  He  entertained 
a  train  of  eight  himdred  servants,  many 
of  whom  were  knights  and  gentlemeii. 
In  1515,  archbishop  Waiham,  whom  be 
had  much  annoyed  by  his  ambitioii,  rs» 
signed  the  <^ce  of  chanceQor,  to  whieii 
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Wolaey  was  appointed ;  and  his  adminis- 
tration in  that  capacity  did  him  much 
credit   His  legatine  power,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  exercised  with  great  severity 
and  oppression,  and  his  easemess  for  ac- 
quirement was  unbounded.  At  the  time 
when  the  celebrated  rivalry  between  the 
emperor  Charles  V  and  Francis  I  render- 
ed the  friendship  of  Henry  of  great  im- 
portance, Wolsey  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect  by  both  sovereigns,  re- 
ceiviiujf  pensions  from  each,  as  well  as  a 
third  mm  the  pope.  He  ultimately,  how- 
ever, favored  the  side  of  Charles,  who  set- 
tled upon  him  the  revenues  of  two  bidi- 
oprics  in  Spain,  and  flattered  him  with 
hopes  of  the  papal  chair,  which  Induced 
him  to  involve  Henry  in  a  war  with 
France.   Insatiable  in  the  pursuit  of  ec- 
clesiastical emolument,  in  1519,  he  ob- 
tained the  administration  of  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of 
the  abbey  of  St  Alban's,  ana  afterwards 
enjoyed,  in  succession,  the  rich  bishop- 
ricB  of  Durham  and  Winchester.  By 
these  means,  his  revenues  nearly  eaualled 
those  of  the  crown,  part  of  which  he  ex- 
pended in  pomp  ana  ostentation,  and  part 
m  laudable  munificence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  leaminff.   He  founded  several 
lectures  aC  Oxfi>rd,  where  he  also  erected 
the  celebrated  college  of  Christ-church. 
He  also  founded  a  collegiate  school  at 
Ipswich,  and  built  a  palace  at  Hampton 
court,  which  he  presented  to  the  kmg; 
hot  much  of  this  was  done  by  the  seizure 
of  minor  religious  establishmentB,  for 
which  he  obtained  papal  authori^.  The 
critical  aflaur  of  tne  divorce  of  queen 
Catharine  was  one  of  the  first  steps  to  his 
&11,  as  he  was  thought  by  the  king  to  as- 
sist the  delays  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
attachment  of  Henry  lo  Anne  Boleyn  still 
further  involved  him;  and,  at  length,  in 
lS^,the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Were  sent  to  require  the  great  seal  from 
him,  and  he  was  orderra  to  ouit  York 
plaoe,  his  palace  in  London,  and  retire  to 
fUber,  an  his  rich  plate  and  fumitiure  be- 
ing seized  in  the  king's  name.  After 
some  suspense,  owing  lo  some  remnant 
of  attachment  on^  the  part  of  Henrv,  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  were  exhibited 
sgainst  him  in  parliament;  but  he  was 
defended  so  vi^rously  by  his  retainer 
Cromwell,  that  they  were  withdrawn. 
His  enemies  then  indicted  him,  under  the 
"tatute  of  provisoes,  for  procuring  bulls 
from  Rome,  which  was  made  the  grounds 
of  a  sentence  of  forfeiture.  After  the  in- 
^^ed  e^ct  was  produced  of  making 
kim  resigu  York  palace  and  its  riches  to 


the  king,  he  was  granted  a  full  paidonv 
and  part  of  his  revenues.  In  1530,  he  was 
ordered  to  remove  to  his  diocese  of  York, 
where  he  passed  part  of  the  year  at  his 
mansion  or  Cawood,  until  once  more,  on 
the  ^rst  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  arrested  fi>r  hiffh  treason,  and  set  out, 
under  custody,  for  London.  Indisposition 
of  body,  however,  combining  with  mental 
distress,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Leices- 
ter, where  he  was  honorably  received  at 
the  abbey.    His  disorder  increasing,  a 
few  days  brought  him  to  his  end,  on  the  . 
28th  of  November,  1530,  in  the  sixtieth 
vear  of  his  age.  Shortly  hefon  hisdecease, 
he  exclaimed  to  the  ofiScer  appointed  to 
conduct  him,  Had  I  but  served  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he 
would  not  httve  given  me  over  in  my 
gray  hairs."  There  has  been  consklerable 
disposition  in  later  writers  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  this  minister;  and  it  mn^ 
not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII,  who  had  basely  muiaered  him, 
of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  much-injured 
Catharine,  and  of  Elizabeth,  whose  moth* 
er  (Anne  Boleyn)  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  his  downndl,  no  justice  could  be 
expected  to  be  rendered  to  the  better 
traits  of  his  mixed  character.   If  he  was 
loose  in  his  morals,  grasping  in  his  arol»- 
tion,  and  rapacious,  he  was  liberal,  and 
even  profiise,  towards  his  dependants 
and  in  his  patronage  of  letters.  He.  was 
enlightened  far  beyond  the  period  in 
wliich  he  lived,  and  not  only  by  fostering 
learning,  but  by  causms  many  reforms  to 
be  made  in  the  churcn,  he  prepared  tha 
way  for  that  more  extensive  though  im- 
peiTOCt  measure  of  reformation  which  took 
place  in  England  afler  his  death.  As  a  di- 
plomatist, it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his 
abilities  or  industiy  was  the  most  remark- 
able. To  him  England  is  indebted  for  the 
first  notion  of  a  vigorous  police,  and  for  a 
regular  system  in  the  administration  of 
justice ;  and,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  it 
should  be  observed  that,  while  his  influ- 
ence prevailed  with  Henry  VIII,  the  fe- 
roci^  of  that  royal  butcher  was  kept  in 
checL   We  have  a  Life  of  Wolsey  by 
his  gentieman  usher  Cavendishjnew  edi'- 
tions,  with  notes  by  Singer,  1827),  and  an 
account  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  Gait  (1812, 4to.,  and 
1817,  8va). 
'^oi.sTonECRAFT,  MaiT.    (See  God- 

WoLTMAirn,  Charles  Louis  von,  was 
bom  at  Oldenbuiig,  in  1770,  and  died  in 
Prague,  in  1817.  He  has  written  many 
books.    His  History  of  the  Peace  <» 
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Westphalia  is  a  woik  of  great  merit,  and 
far  superior  to  his  other  productions. 

WoLTBaHAMPTON ;  s  boTOUgh  and 
market  town  of  England,  county  of  Staf- 
ford, with  numerous  coal  mines.  Most 
of  the  farmers  in- the  neighborhood  have 
their  fbrffes,  where  they  work  when  not 
employed  in  the  field.  Two  canals  (the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Grand 
Trunk,  and  Birmin^am  canal)  pass  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  said  to  have  de* 
rived  its  name  from  Wvljruna,  wife  of  the 
duke  of  Northampton,  who  built  a  mon- 
astery here  in  996 ;  whence  its  name  of 
Hampton  was  changed  to  fFuUrun^t 
Hampton^  since  corrupted  into  IroZver- 
hampUm.  By  the  reform  act  of  1833,  it 
was  constituted,  with  Sedgeley,a  borough, 
returning  two  members  to  parliament. 
Population,  with  Sedgeley,  in  1831, 
67,506 ;  sixteen  miles  south  of  Staffiird^ 

WoBiAir.  Among  savages,  a  shive,  in 
the  harem  of  the  luxurious,  but  half-civil* 
ized  East,  a  voluptuous  toy,  in  the  more 
refined  countries  of  Christendom*  alone  is 
woman  the  equal  and  companion  of  man. 
It  is  in  the  Christian  home  only  that  wo- 
man reigns — the  mother,  sister,  wife  and 
fiiend.  It  is  a  common  remark  that,  in 
proportion  as  civilization  advances,  the 
respect  and  attention  paid  to  the  weaker 
sex  are  increased.  In  the  savage  state, 
the  woman  nurses  her  young,  prepares 
the  food,  and  carries  the  buraens  of  her 
master,  whom  she  folk>ws  to  war  and  the 
chase,  shares  all  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships of  his  precarious  life,  without  par- 
*ticipating  in  its  excitemente  and  pleas- 
ures, and  serves  and  suffers  without  oeing 
thanked,  rewarded  or  pitied.  In  a  more 
advanced  stace  of  society,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  India,  the  condition  of  woman, 
in  private  life,  is  that  of  an  humble  de- 
'pendant,  respected  as  a  mother,  but  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  will  of  the  husband,  and, 
in  the  higher  castes,  required  to  sacrifice 
herself  upon  his  tomb.  In  China,  the 
women  or  the  lower  classes  are  allowed 
to  appear  in  public  without  restraint ;  but 
all  tue  hard  labor  is  put  upon  them,  while 
the  husband  does  the  lighter  work :  the 
wife  drags  the  plouffh,  and  the  husband 
sows  the  seed.  In  the  higher  classes,  the 
sex  is  subjected  to  a  seclusion  amounting 
almost  to  imprisonment.  The  temples 
are  the  only  places  to  which  they  have 
firee  access.  Elsewhere,  the^  are  not 
pejrmitted  to  lose  sight  of  their  inherent 
mferiority:  inhabiting  a  distinct  set  of 
apartments,  not  permitted  to  take  their 
meals  at  the  same  table  as  their  husbands, 
receiving  no  intellectual  instruction,  the 


degradation  imposed  (as  is  supposed)  by 
nature  is  perpetuated  by  these  laws  winch 
repress  all  their  energies  of  mind  and 
heart  With  the  two  most  polished  and 
interebtinff  nations  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  female  sex  was  on  a  very  diflbrent 
footing,  but  in  both  less  highly  respeded 
and  less  justly  estimated,  than  with  the 
polished  nations  of  modem  times. 
Greece,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Asia, 
then  the  seat  of  civilization,  presents  a 
singular  mixtiuie  of  Oriental  manners 
wim  European  institutions  and  habits. 
The  condition  of  the  Grrecian  women  ac- 
cordinj^ly  resembles  this  general  condi- 
tion of  society,  in  a  union  of  something 
of  Eastern  restraint  and  seclusion,  with 
somewhat  of  the  moral  virtues  and  bril- 
liant qualities  of  Western  civiUzstion. 
AmoDff  the  Greeks,  we  find  some  noble 
examples  of  womanly  heroism,  of  ooiyu- 
{Kal  love,  and  sisteriy  afiection,  bat  nm- 
mg  of  that  spiritualized  respect  for  the 
fismale  sex  which  prevailed  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  nothin||f  of  that  spirit  of  gaUantry 
which  charactenzed  more  modem  timn. 
Woman  was  not,  in  Greece,  the  orna- 
ment and  refiner  of  society,  the  compan- 
ion and  friend  of  man.  Homer  repre- 
sents women  simple,  noble  and  virtuous ; 
Sophocles  gives  them  something  of  a  he- 
roic cast ;  and,  in  Euripides,  we  find 
some  models  of  female  purity  and  lofiy 
devotion ;  but  no  where  do  vre  discover 
that  adoration  of  female  beauty  which  is 
expressed  in  modem  poetoy .  (See  Schle- 
gel.  Upon  the  Rqfrtgmtation  of  the  Ihmde 
Character  m  the  Chrtek  Poefs.)  The  Gre- 
cian women  were  secluded  in  their  own 
apartments,  and  passed  their  time  chiefly 
in  directing  the  labors  of  their  female 
slaves.  They  rarely  or  never  appeared 
in  the  company  of  the  men ;  and  diiB  sep- 
aration veas  carried  so  far  that  the  Gre-, 
cian  houses  were  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  in  which  the  two  sexes  had 
distinct  manuons  asmgned  them.  '  The 
part  assigned  for  the  women,  the  nneoeos, 
or  gyneconitisy  was  the  flakiest  irom  the 
street,  and  usually  in  the  upperroott 
rooms.  The  unmarried  women  were 
subjected  to  particular  restrictiona,  and 
were  almost  entirely  confined  at  home. 
When  the  women  went  abroad,  or  appear- 
ed in  public,  they  covered  their  faees 
with  veils,  and  were  {generally  accompa- 
nied by  attendants.  Tliev  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  the  theatre,  unless  at 
the  representation  of  tragedies;  but  tfaOT 
formed  relijpous  processions,  and  took 
part  in  relinous  festivals.  The  want  of 
cultivated  females  of  virtue  was  supplisd 
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6ydieAei«ne,whowere often  highly  distiii- 
flushed  for  their  talents  aod  accomplkh- 
meDtB.  (See  HeUara.)  Among  the  cele- 
brated women  of  this  class  are  Aspasia, 
the  mistresB  of  Pericles,  Lais,  Phryne,  and 
others.  (See  Bdttiger's  History  the 
FhRoU  Sec,  in  the  2d  and  3d  volumes  of 
the  AtUithes  Museum,)  The  LacedsBmo- 
nian  women  observed  ftshions  quite  dif- 
ferent from  their  neighbors:  their  virgins 
went  abroad  barefiioed,  while  the  married 
women  covered  themselves  with  veils ;  the 
fanner  designing  to  set  husbands,  the  lat- 
ter, aiming  to  keep  those  they  had.  The 
Spartan  maidens,  savs  Plutarch  (Life  of 
Ljcmgus),  exercised  themselves  in  run- 
nings wrestling,  throwing  quoits,  casting 
daitt,  that  they  mig^t  be  more  healthy  and 
Tigorous ;  ana  they  were  also  accustomed 
to  dance  naked  at  solemn  feasts  and  sac- 
rifiees.  When,  however,  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  were  neglected,  and  the  Spar* 
tans  degenerated  from  the  strict  virtue  of 
their  foreftthers,  these  practices  contrib- 
uted to  render  the  prevailing  licentious- 
nesB  mm  universal.  *  The  Romans  were, 
in  many  respecta,  in  advance  of  their 
more  poliahea  neighbors  in  the  treatment 
of  thor  women.  <  The  Roman  women 
•ppeared  more  in  society :  they  were  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  feasts  and  enter- 
tunments,  ana  at  public  spectacles,  and, 
in  general,  associated  more  with  men  than 
the  Grecian  women.  They  took  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  public  matters ;  and  the  insd- 
tntion  of  the  vestal  viivins  has  no  exam- 
ple in  the  manners  of  tne  Greeks.  Hence 
we  (nd  many  models  of  true  feminine 
gre^nesB  among  the  Roman  women.  In 
the  period  of  the  republic,  they  lived, 
Wever,  considerably  retired,  occupied 
with  domestic  labors,  and  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  distinguished  fer 
nmpiicity  of  appearance  and  rigid  vutue. 
But  widi  the  mcrease  of  wealth,  lux- 
Qiy  and  corruption,  a  great  chanf^  took 
pbee ;  and,  if  Cornelia  may  be  considered 
the  representative  of  fiee  and  virtuous 
Rome,  MessaUaa  must  be  regarded  as  the 
embkm  of  the  polluted  epoch  of  the  em- 
pire. The  influence  oC  Christianity  gave 
woman  a  new  station  in  society,  broke 
her  chains,  and  released  her  from  the 
odious  and  degrading  restrictions  in 
which  she  had  almost  wcome  the  soulless 
diing  which  she  had  been  represented  to 
be.  As  man  ceased  to  be  a  mere  citizen 
<a  Us  own  country,  and  felt  himself  to  be 
aeitizen  of  the  worid,  so  woman  was  re- 
to  her  natural  riffhts.  Other  causes 
«<)opeiated  with  the  spuit  of  Christianity 
t»  eaiabliafa  a  just  and  true  equality  of  the 


The  German  or  Teutonic  nations 
were  the  first  who  led  the  way  in  this 
revolution;  and  Tacitus  remarked  upon 
the  estimation  in  which  the  female  sex 
was  held  among  them.  The  age  of  chiv- 
alry shows  the  effect  of  these  two  influ- 
ences,mutually  contributing  to  each  otheHs 
developement;  and  the  whole  of  Europe 
soon  experienced  the  operation  of  these 
causes.  In  feet,  the  veiy  peculiarities  of 
the  Christian  religion,  its  spuit  of  love,  of 
tenderness,  and  of  charity,  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancient  nations,  led  to  a 
submission  of  physical  force  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  to  feelings  of  kmdness  and 
affection.  **ln  every  age  and  country," 
says  Gibbon,  <*the  wiser,  or  at  least  the 
stronger,  of  the  two  ^exes  has  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  state,  and  confined  the  other 
to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  domestic 
life.  In  hereditaiy  monarchies,  however, 
and  especially  in  those  of  modem  Europe, 
the  gaUant  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law 
of  succession,  have  accustomed  us  to  al- 
low a  singular  exception ;  and  a  woman 
is  often  acknowled^d  the  absolute  sove- 
reign of  a  great  kmgdom,  in  which  she 
would  be  deemed  incapable  of  exercising 
the  smallest  employment,  civil  or  military. 
But,  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  still 
considered  as  the  generals  and  magis- 
trates of  the  repubuc,  their  wives  and 
mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated 
to  their  personal  honors;  and  a  female 
reign  would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable 
prodigy  m  the  eyes  of  those  primitive 
Romans  who  married  without  love,  or  * 
loved  without  delicacy  and  respect."  The 
exaggerated  spirit  of  adulation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  chivalry,  was  yet  far 
from  giving  the  female  sex  its  true  posi- 
tion; and  the  age  of  firivolous  galkntrv 
which  succeeded  it,  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  former.  It  is  by  observing  a  prop- 
er medium  between  servitude  and  deifica- 
tion, by  treating  the  sex  as  women,  and 
not  as  slaves  or  goddesses,  by  cultivating 
their  minds  and  hearts,  as  well  as  by 
adorning  them  with  the  graceful  accom- 
plishments, that  our  own  times  have,  m 
some  measure,  restored  this  part  of  our 
race  to  their  rights  and  duties.  ^Consult, 
on  this  subject,  Alexander's  History  of 
Wonun  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1779);  and  Segur, 
Lts  Ftmrnis  (3  vols.,  1802);  see,a]8o,our 
articles  Husband  and  W^t^  Marriagtj  Po- 
lygam^y  and  Dioorct.) 

Womanj  in  physiology.  Besides  the 
difiference  of  tne  sexual  organs,  the  wo- 
man exhibits  other  peculiar  characters, 
wluch  distinguish  the  sexes.  In  the  fe- 
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male^  the  head  is  analkr,  the  cheat  nar- 
rower, the  pelviB  broader,  the  limbs  more 
delicately  formed  and  more  rounded,  and 
the  gait  peculiar,  on  account  of  the  breadth 
of  the  pelvis.  The  akin  is  soft,  the  hair 
of  the  oead  finer  and  longer,  the  muscular 
system  little  developed,  me  voice  an  oc- 
tave higher  than  that  of  the  male,  and  the 
nervous  system  predominating;  their  sen- 
sibili^  is  consequently  grrater  than  that 
of  the  other  sex.  The  rounded  fi»m  and 
brilliaiit  whiteness  which  characterize 
females  are  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
their  lymphatic  and  cellular  systems ;  and, 
their  sai^ineous  system  being  less  vigor- 
ous than  in  man,  they  are  less  liable  to  acute 
inflammations.  Bom  to  feel  and  to  inspire 
the  kind  and  tender  iiflfisctions,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  gtoomy  and  fierce  pas- 
sions which  cfaamderi^e  the  bilious  tem- 
perament ;  and  love,  jealousy,  and  mater- 
nal affection,  are  the  deepest  spnpgB  of 
emotion  in  the  female  heart.  Tneir  deli- 
cate and  peculiar  organization  modifies 
the  genefal  course  of  disease  with  them, 
and  renders  them  liable  to  some  fiom 
which  the  other  sex  is  exempt  The  pe- 
riod of  puberty  is  more  often  attended  by 
disease  in  the  female  sex.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  developement  of  the 
breasts,  and  other  phvsical  changes,  to- 
gether with  a  general  revolution  in  the 
castes  and  feelings  of  the  individusL  (See 
Pvberiy,  and  CaUtmeniaJ)  Bipe  for  the 
burden  of  matenity,  the  woman  becomes 
a  mother  only  through  sufferings  and 
pangs.  The  mother  is  expoMd'  to 
*  yet  new  maladies  as  a  nurse ;  and, 
when  nature  calls  the  child  to  other 
sources  of  nourishment  (see  fFeamng),  to 
new  cares  and  precautions  for  herself  and 
her  infent.  Having  passed  these  succes- 
sive periods  of  life,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
or  fifly,  another  change  of  the  system 
succeeds,  attended  with  so  many  dangers 
that  this  epoch  has  received  the  namoof 
the  ^critical  age.**  The  physical  changes 
which  now  take  place  are  often  accom- 
panied with  an  unfevorable  moral  change, 
and  both  combine  to  render  more  danger- 
ous the  maladies  to  which  this  period  is 
particularty  liable.  Great  care  should 
now  be  taken  to  be  warmly  clothed,  to 
avoid  violent  excitements,  to  enjoy  pure 
and  wholesome  air :  and,  this  period  pass- 
ed, the  health  becomes  confirmed,  and 
life  is  often  prolonged  to  an  advanced 
age. 

Womb.  (See  UUnu.) 

WOIIDXRS    or  THE   WORLD,  SxVXlf. 

(See  Seven  WmuUn.) 
Wood.  (For  the  sinictare  of  wood. 


-WOOD. 

see  the  article  PMs ;  for  the  use  of 
wood  as  fuel,  see  I\uL)  We  shall  dow 
give  the  character  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal sorts  of  wood  used  in  the  ail&  The 
part  preceding  the  account  of  the  fimcy 
woooB  is  taken  finom  Bigelow's  Technolo- 
gy.— Oak.  Numerous  species  of  the  oak- 
tree  are  found  m  the  U.  States.  They  are 
senerally  distingukhed  for  great  strtDgth, 
but  are  coarse-grained  and  prone  to  wup 
and  crack,  under  changes  from  moifltore 
to  dryness.  The  liveou  of  the  Southern 
States  (^uereua  vcreiu)  is  prized  in  ih»> 
building  beyond  any  native  timber.  The 
white  oak  (quercua  alba)  is  employed  for 
the  keels,  side-timbers  and  planks  of 
vessels,  also  for  frames  of  houses,  milH 
and  machinery  requiring  strength;  for 
wagons,  parts  of  carriages,  ptoughs,  aod 
other  agiicultural  instruments.  Large 
quantities  are  consumed  for  the  staw 
and  hoops  of  casks,  for  which  they  for- 
nish  one  of  the  best  materials.  The  bafc 
of  the  black  oak  {quereus  tmdoria)  kr- 
nishes  the  quarcibrm  used  by  dyerei  Moit 
of  the  species  of  oak  are  employed  in 
tanmnftand  they  all  fUmish  a  valuable 
fbel.— ffidbry,  or  WalnuL  The  wood  of 
the  difilerent  species  of  native  wahiat  or 
hickory  ( fitfian#  or  carya)  is  enuneady 
distinguished  for  weight,  tenacity  and 
strength.  It  has,  however,  imponaot  de- 
fects. It  warps  and  shrinks  ^^^estly,  de- 
cajTS  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weedi- 
er, and  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
wonns.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  nercr 
used  for  house  or  ship  building,  hot  ii 
chiefly  emploved  for  minor  poiposBii 
where  strength  is  the  chief  requiehe,  as 
in  the  teeth  of  mill-wheeh^  screwe  of 
presses,  handspikes,  capstan  ban,  bosn^ 
hoops,  and  handles  of  tools.  As  fbel,  die 
hickory  stands  at  the  head  of  native  treee, 
and  conunands  a  hiriier  price  than  anj 
other  woOd.^-^«M.  The  wnite  ash  {froh 
nu8  Americandl  and  some  other  speeiBB> 
are  of  great  utility  in  the  arts.  Ash  wood 
is  strong,  elastic,  tough  and  light,  sad 
splits  with  a  strai^t  ^rain.  It  is  aho 
durable^  and  permanent  m  its  dimenaioiiii 
It  fiimishes  the  common  timber  used  in 
light  carriages,  for  the  shafis,  fiames, 
springs,  and  part  of  the  wheels.  Fht 
hoops,  boxes,  and  the  handles  of  miay 
instruments,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  ahnort 
the  only  material  of  oais^  blocks  of  pol- 
leyB.ck«ts,and  similar  naval  implemeai^ 
in  places  where  it  can  be  obtained^— 0a. 
The  common  American  elm  (idaiiif 
ieana)  iii  vdued  for  the  toughneaa  of  in 
wood,  which  does  not  readi^split  Oa 
this  aoooom,  it  is  chiefly  iMwd  for  ike 
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mm,  among  us  commonly  called  hubg^ 
of  carriage-wheels. — Loctui.  The  com- 
mon locust  (robinia  patudaeacia)  is  one 
of  the  harde^  strongest,  and  noost  valua- 
ble of  our  native  trees.  The  larffer  pieces 
of  its  timber  are  usod  in  ship-buildings  and 
smaller  pieces  are  in  great  request  to 
fium  the  treenails*  or  pins  which  confine 
the  planks  to  the  timbers.  This  tree  is 
liable,  in  the  Northem  States,  to  be  per- 
forated by  an  insect,  so  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  procure  sound  pieces  of  any 
Gonsiderable  size.  Locust  wood  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable,  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  forms  excellent  fueL — ffUd 
tkarni'tree.  The  wood  of  this  tree  (pnmui 
Firpmana)  is  of  a  deep  color,  hard,  dura- 
ble, and,  when  properly  seasoned,  very 
permanent  in  its  shape  and  dimensions. 
In  the  manufitcture  of  cabinet  work,  it  is 
much  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  ibr 
maho^y.  On  the  western  rivers,  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  diip-building. — Chett' 
n¥L  The  American  chesmut  (casUmea 
mca)  is  a  large  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
lis  wood  is  coarse  and  porous,  very  liable 
10  warp, 'and  seldom  introduced  into 
boildmg  or  furniture.  It  is  chiefly  used 
hr  fencinff  stuff,  to  which  use  it  is  fitted 
by  its  durability  in  the  atmosphere.  Chest- 
But  is  an  unsafe  fuel,  in  consequence  of 
its  tendency  to  snap,  and  throw  its  coals 
to  a  distance.— Beec^  The  wood  of  the 
red  beech  {Jagus  ferrugmea)  is  liable  to 
decay  when  exposed  to  alternate  moisture 
and  dryness.  It  does  not,  however,  read- 
ily warp,  and,  heimg  smooth-grained,  it  is 
usdd  for  some  minor  purposes,  such  as 
the  makinff  of  planes,  lasts  and  card- 
backs.  It  mrms  a  very  good  fuel. — Baas- 
mod,  The  American  hnden  or  bass-wood- 
tree  {tiKa  Amari^ttna)  produces  a  fine- 
'  ked  wood,  which  is  very  white,  soft, 
and  flexible.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
yed  for  fhmiture,  but  its  chief  use  is  to 
m  die  panels  of  coach  and  chaise 
bodies,  for  which  its  flexibiUtv  makes  it 
well  suited. — Tdip-iree  {Unodendrm 
i^era).  The  boards  of  this  tree  are 
iMd  under  the  name  of  tokUe-ivoodj  and 
erroneously  under  that  of  jpopkar.  Its 
wood  is  smooth,  fine-fframed,  easily 
wrought,  and  not  apt  to  s^t  It  is  used 
for  carving  and  ornamental  work,  and  for 
some  kin£  of  furniture.  In  the  Western 
States,  where  pine  is  moito  scarce,  the 
jouiery,  or  inside  work  of  hous^  is 
commonly  executed  with  this  materi- 
al, and  sometimes  the  outer  covering.  In 
eommon  with  bass-wood,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  coach  and  chaise  pan- 
"  CommoDly  pronounced  tnmmeU. 
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els. — MnqffU.  The  rock  maple  (oeer  aac- 
duirimm),  and  several  otner  q^Mcies, 
afford  wood  which  is  smooth,  comj^act 
and  hard.  It  is  much  used  forcabmet 
furniture,'  and  is  a  common  material  for 
gun-stocks.  The  wood  in  some  of  the 
old  trunks  is  full  of  minute  iiregulaiities, 
like  knots.  These,  if*  cut  in  one  direc- 
tion, exhibit  a  spotted  surface,  to  which 
the  name  of  hird^a  eye  maple  is  given ; 
while,  if  cut  in  another  direction,  they 
produce  a  wavy  or  shaded  surface,  called 
curled  maple.  This  last  effect,  however, 
m  more  firequently  produced  by  a  mere 
serpentine  direction  of  the  fibres.  The 
distincmess  of  the  grain  may  be  inoreaa- 
ed  by  rubbink  the  surfiice  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  Maple  wood  forms  a 
good  fueL  It  is  not  very  lasting  when 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  sap  of  the 
rock  maple,  and  of  one  or  two  otner  spe- 
cies, yields  sugar  on  being  boiled. — Bireh. 
The  white  or  paper  birch  (hehda  paqnra^ 
eea)  has  properties  similar  to  those  or^ the 
maple,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  same 
uses.  Its  cuticle  or  outer  bark  is  made, 
by  the  Indians,  into  canoes.  The  lesser 
white  birch  (B.  poptdtfoHa)  is  a  perisha- 
ble tree  of  little  value.  The  Mack  birch 
(B.  leida)^  known  for  its  aromatic  baik, 
afibrds  a  firm,  compact,  daric-colored 
wood,  much  valued  for  furniture,  and 
sometimes  used  for  screws  and  imple- 
ments requiring  strength.  The  yellow 
butsh  (B.  lufeo)  is  applied  to  the  same 
uses  as  the  iM,  and  makes  good  fuel — 
BuUon-wood  The  button-wood  or  plane- 
tree  ijManua  occidentalia)  is,  in  some  of 
the  Northem  States,  improperly  called 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  inhab- 
itants of  the  forest ;  and  Micbaux  states 
that  trees  are  found  in  the  Western  States 
which  measure  forty  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  majestic  tree  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  its  shade,  as  the  wood  is  perisha- 
ble and  prone  to  warp. — Peraimmon  (diaa- 
pyroa  Vvrginiana),  The  heart  wood  is 
dufc-colored,  compact,  bard  and  elastic, 
and  is  used,  in  the  Southern  States,  for 
screws,  shafts  of  chaises,  and  various  im- 
plements.—fUctdb  walnut  (juglana  nwra). 
This  tree  is  rarely  found  north  of  New 
York.  Its  heart  wood  is  of  a  violet  col- 
or, which,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  as- 
sumes a  darker  shade,  and  finally  be- 
comes nearlv  black.  This  wood,  when 
deprived  of  its  white  part  or  sap,  remains 
sound  for  a  long  time,  even  if  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
worms.  It  is  very  strong  and  tenacious, 
and,  when  seasoned,  is  not  liable  to  warp 
or  split   It  is  used,  in  the  Middle  and 
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Western  States,  for  furniture,  for  gun- 
stocks,  for  naves  of  Wheels,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  house  and  ship  building. 
— Tupdo.  Different  species  or  the  genus 
mfssa  have  received,  in  the  U.  States,  a 
great  variety  of  conimon.  names,  among 
which  tupeloy  pepperidge  and  gum-ine  are 
the  most  common.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
name  Jupmbtam  is  improperly  applied  to 
one  of  them.  Their  wood  is  smootn-gxain- 
ed,  and  remarkable  for  the  decussation,  or 
interweaving  of  the  fibres,  which  renders 
it  almost  impossible  to  split  the  lo^  This 
quality  causes  several  of  the  species  to  b« 
in  demand  for  naves  of  wheels,  hatters' 
blocks,  and  implements  recjuirin^  lateral 
tenacity. — Pine.  The  American  pmes  ex- 
ceed all  bther  native  trees  for  tne  value 
and  variety  of  their  use&  The  white 
pine  {pinuB  strobua)  has  a  very  tall,  straight 
trunk,  the  wood  of  which  is  light,  soft, 
homoffeneous,  and  easy  to  work.  It  is 
remanably  exempt  from  the  common 
fiiult  of  tunber— that  of  decaying  in  the 
open  ftir,  and  of  changing  its  dimensions 
withchan^of  weather.  On  these  ac- 
counts, it  is  extensively  employed  for  most 
of  the  common  purposes  of  timber.  In 
the  Northern  States,  masts  of  vessels  are 
commonly  made  of  it  Frames  of  houses 
and  of  bridges  are  also  formed  of  it ;  its 
defect  of  strength  being  more  than  bal- 
anced bv  its  steadiness  uid  durability.  Its 
boards  mrm  almost  the  only  material  used 
in  the  Northern  Statesforthe  joiner's  work, 
or  inside  finishing  of  houses;  and  for 
this  use  it  is  exported  to  other  countries. 
Ornamental  carving  is  commonly  exe- 
cuted on  this  material.  The  southern 
pitch  pine  (pmus  paltisbris^  L.)  covers  ex- 
tensive barrens  in  the  Southern  Sta'tes, 
and  yields  vast  quantities  of  tar  and  tur-  , 
pentine.  Its  wood  is  appropriated  to  the 
same  objects  as  that  of  the  white  pine, 
but  is  harder  and  stronger,  and  therefore 
preferred  for  planks,  spars,  floors,  decks, 
&c.  Many  other  species  of  pine  exist  on 
this  continent,  partaking  qualities  like 
those  already  described,  but  most  of  them 
hurder  than  the  white  pine. — Spruce.- 
The  black  and  white  spruce  belong  to 
the  race  of  trees  commonly  called  firs. 
They  are  both  valuable,  but  the  bkck 
spruce  ( omitf  nif^)  unites,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  me  qualities  of  strensth,  elasticiQr 
and  lijg;hmess,  together  vrith  the  power  of 
resisting  exposure  to  the  weather.  It  is 
much  sbugnt  after  for  the  smaller  spars 
of  vessels,  such  as  the  booms,  yards  and 
topmasts.— fleTfiiodL  The  hemlock-tree 
lmnu»  Ccmadenns)  is  inferior  to  the  other 
fin  in  quality,  though  it  grows  to  a  laige 


size.  It  is  coarse-grained,  often  twisted, 
and  cracks  and  shivers  with  age.  It  ^ 
nishes  an  inferior  sort  of  boards,  used 'm 
covering  bouses.  Its  bark  is  valuable,  in 
tanning. — fFkUe  cedar.  This  tree  (cuprti- 
tus  tkuyoidet)  occupies  large  tracts  deDom- 
inated  cedar  auHxmps.  The  wood  is  sof^ 
smooth,  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  inter- 
nally of  a  red  color.  It  is  pomaneDt  in 
shape,  and  very  durable,  and  esteemed  aa 
a  material  for  fences.  Larve  quantities 
of  shmgles  are  made  of  it.  It  is  a  ftvor- 
ite  material  for  wooden  vrares,  or  the 
nicer  kinds  of  coopers'  work. — Qrpresi. 
The  cypress-tree  of  the  Southern  States 
(cu^frcBtua  cfufic&a)  is  light,  soft  and  fine- 
gramed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elastic, 
vrith  a  considerable  share  of  strength.  It 
sustains  heat  and  moisture  for  a  long 
time  without  injury.  In  the  Southern 
States,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  it  is  much 
employed  for  fences,  and  for  the  fiama^ 
shingles,  and  inside  work  of  hoasea 
— Lath,  The  American  larcb  ( jimtu  wir 
crocarpa)  is  called  hackmatack  and  tass- 
rack  in  cufiTerent  paits  of  the  Union.  I» 
wood  is  strong,  elastic  and  durable,  and  is 
highly  prized,  in  places  where  a  suffident 
quantity  can  be  obtained,  for  naval  and 
civil  architecture.— ^idr6or  vi<<e.  Thistrea 
{Owofa  ocdAcfdaUf)  is  of  the  middle  size, 
and  firequently^  called  tohiU  cedar.  The 
wood  is  reddish,'  fine-grained,  veiy  soft 
and  lifffat  It  bears  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er with  very  little  chanse,  and  is  esteem- 
ed for  the  posts  and  raite  of  fences.— JBei{ 
Cedar  {Jutt^HTUi  Ftmrtuma).  The  name 
of  tavin  is  m  some  pbces  improperiy  ap- 
plied to  this  tree.  Unlike  the  white  cedar, 
It  grows  in  the  driest  and  most  banea 
soib.  The  trunk  is  straight,  and  knotted 
by  small  branches.  The  heart  wood  it 
of  a  bright-red  color,  smooth,  and  mode- 
rately soft  It  exceeds  most  other  native 
trees  in  durability,  and  is  in  particular  re- 

Suest  for  posts  of  buildings,  thous^t  is 
ifficult  to  obtain  itof  large  size.— ]HPiBMf* 
The  most  common  kinds  of  salix  or  wil- 
low about  our  seaports  are  Eurt^Ksan  ape- 
cies  which  have  become  naturalized. 
Their  wood  is  soft,  light  and  spoiuy. 
Willow  charcoal  is  used  in  the  manoiae- 
ture  of  gunpowder.  The  osier,  and  some 
other  species,  with  long,  slender  shootti 
are  extensively  cultivated  to  form  wicker 
work,  such  as  baskets,  hampers,  and  the 
external  coverings  of  heavy  glass  vessek 
— Mdhogan^,  In  the  manufacture  of 
cabinet  furniture,  mahogany  (nmetaM 
mahagom)  has  taken  precedence  of  all 
other  kinds  of  wood.  Its  value  depmds 
not  so  much  on  its  color  as  on  its  mA' 
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nen,  and  th€  invaluaUe  property  of  re- 
maining coi^stant  in  its  dimensions,  with- 
out warping  or  cracking,  for  an  indefinite 
leo^  of  time.  The  same  qualities 
which  render  it  suitable  for  furniture 
have  given  rise  to  its  employment  for  the 
frames  of  philosophical  instruments,  and 
of  delicate  machinery.  Mahogany  is 
imported  firom  the  West  Indies  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Spanish  America. — Box- 
wood. The  box-tree  (huxus  semvervirens) 
is  imported  from  the  south  or  Europe. 
Its  wood  is  of  a  well-known  yellowish 
color,  bard,  compact,  smooth,  touch,  and 
not  liable  to  crack.  Musical  wind  instru- 
ments are  commonly  made  of  it ;  also 
mathematical measunng  instruments.  The 
handles  of  many  tools,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  turners'  work,  cotfsist  also  of  this 
materiaL  Wood  engravings  are  cut  upon 
the  end  of  the  grain  of  box-wood.~-Lig-- 
nim  vUiE,  The  wood  of  the  guaiacwn 
^icmaU  is  employed  in  the  arts  under 
tois  name.  It  is  dark-colored  at  the  heart, 
Btrone,  exceedingly  hard,  and  so  heavy  as 
to  sink  in  water.  It  is  impregnated  with 
resin,  and,  on  this  account,  durable  in 
liquids.  Handles  of  tools,  boxes  of  gud- 
geons, wheels  of  pulleys,  castors,  balls, 
stopcocks,  mallets,  &c.,  are  made  of  it 
It  18  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. — ^We  shall  now  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  principal  woods 
used  in  cabinet  work,  taken  (torn  the  Li- 
hnuy  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

litnetf  Woods.  Even  at  a  comparatively 
early  stage  of  the  arts,  mankind  appear 
to  have  made  use  of  the  bright  or  varie- 
gated colors  of  wood,  to  give  beauty  both 
to  their  dwellings  and  their  furniture. 
The  temple  built  by  Wn^  Solomon  was 
overlaid,  on  the  inrade,  with  boards  of  ce- 
dar—all  was  cedar ;  there  was  no  stone 
seen" — and,  among  the  most  ancient  spe- 
cimens of  ornamental  furniture  that  are 
to  be  met  with,  we  find  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  heiffhten  the  effect  by  the 
contrast  of  various  kinds  of  wood.  Though, 
both  in  the  materials  and  the  desiffns,  tb^se 
are  inferior  to  the  productions  of  niodem 
art,  many  of  the  cabinets  which  are  still 
preserved  have  much  higher  claims  to  no- 
tice than  their  mere  antiquity.  In  all  these 
works,  a  veneer,  or  thin  plate  of  the  fancy 
wood,  is  laid  down  in  glue  upon  a  surface 
of  a  plainer  description.  This  process  is, 
of  course,  cheaper  than  if  the  whole 
work  were  made  of  the  solid  fancy  wood. 
The  beauty  of  fancy  wood  arises,  in  many 
aorts,  from  its  being  cross-grained,  or  pre- 
senting the  fibres  end w^s  or  obliquely  to 
the  surface.   These  dimsrent  positions  of 


the  fibres,  as  well  as  their  different  colors 
in  grained  woods,  give  a  clouded  and 
moSled  variety  to  the  surface ;  and,  when 
some  of  the  parts  are  partially  transparent, 
as  is  the  case  vrith  fine  >  mahogany,  the 
sur&ce  gives  out  a  play  of  different  tints, 
as  the  observer  shiib  his  place,  or  the 
light  falls  upon  them,  and,  consequently, 
is  reflected  at  different  angles.  When 
mahogany  was  first  introduced  as  a  cabi- 
net timber,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
dark-colored,  hard,  and  straight-drained 
trees,  which  are  now  used  for  chairs  and 
other  articles,  in  which  the  solid  timber 
is  preferred ;  and,  ol^  that  account,  ma- 
hogany was  not  much  used  in  comluna- 
tion  with  other  woods.  When,  however, 
its  f;reat  value  was  known — the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cut,  the  improvement 
that  vamiflh  ^ves  to  its  colors,  the  firm- 
ness with  which  it  holds  in  glue,  and 
the  improvement  which,  when  properly 
taken  care  of,  it  sains  in  time — ^it  was 
found  that  good  miuiogany  was  much  too 
Valuable  a  timber  for  being  used  solid, 
and  it  be(;an  to  be  employed  as  the  staple 
timber  m  veneering.  Other  foreign 
woods,  some  o(  them  lighter  and  others 
darker,  were  employed  for  borders  and 
ornaments ;  but  mahoganv  was  used  for 
the  body  of  the  work ;  and  when  it  came 
to  be  BO  used,  a  great  revolution  was  ef- 
fected in  the  an  of  cabinet-making.  On 
the  first  introduction  of  mahogany,  the 
same  process  was  resorted  to,  that  had  be- 
fore been  practised  with  the  wahiut  and 
other  woods,  and  efl^t  was  sought  to  be' 
produced  by  quartering  panels,  forming 
them  of  gyrony*  of  sectors,  with  the 
erain  in  opposite  directions,  and  other 
fantastic  and  unnatural  arrangements ;  but, 
in  course  of  .time,  a  better  taste  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  object  was  to  make  the 
whole  sun&ce  have  the  same  appe^irance 
as  if  the  work  had  been  made  solid  out 
of  the  rich  timb^.  This  was  one  step 
toward  the  attainment  of  a  purer  style ; 
but  the  continuity  of  the  surnice  was  still 
interrupted  by  ill-sorted  additions.  The 
breadth  of  t^e  mahogany,  which  would 
in  itself  have^been  b^utiful,  was  broken 
by  bands  and  strings  of  other  wood,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
colors ;  and  thus  that  which,  with  the  ve- 
neer alone,  would  have  been  chaste  and 
classical,  was  reduced  to  a  piece  of  patch- 
work. The  veneering,  whether  done  in 
mahogany  or  any  other  wood,  vnis,  at 
first,  very  expensive.  The  veneers  were 
cut  by  the  hand ;  and  thus  the  piece  cut  off 

*  A  term  of  heraldry,  in  which  a  shield  is  form- 
ed in  sectors  from  the  centre. 
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was  of  unequal  thickness  in  the  different 
parts,  the  wood  was  mangled  by  the  ope- 
ration of  Glutting,  and  the  fibest  pieces, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  are  cross-^ined, 
or  have  the  fibres  across  their  thickness, 
were  always  in  danger  of  beinff  broken. 
It  had  been  found  that  veneers,  uud  upon 
good  bodies  of  timber,  whether  of  the 
more  coarse  mahoganies  or  of  any  other 
kind,  were  better,  in  point  both  of  beauty 
and  of  standing  without  warping,  than 
solid  timber ;  but  the  cutting  of  the  ve- 
neers by  the  hand  was  very  laborious, 
and  wasted  the  timber,  so  that,  though  the 
plan  was  a  good  one,  it  was  expensive, 
mien  the  harder  and  more  unmanagea- 
ble species  of  &ncy  woods  came  to  be 
used,  the  difficulty  and  expeVise  were  fur- 
ther increased ;  and  though  more-  beauty 
and  variety  were  imparted  to  cabinet  fur- 
niture, they  were  imparted  at  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  expense.  Nor  was 
it  till  the  invention  of  machinerv  for  the 
cutting  of  wood  into  veneers,  by  Mr.  Bru- 
nei, that  we  had  the  full  advantage  of  the 
beautiful  art  of  veneering.  The  machinery 
used  fin*  this  purpose  consists  of  circular 
saws,  driven  by  mechanical  power ;  and 
they  havesodiminished  the  priceof  cutting 
veneeis  that  the  saving  is  immense.  The 
quantity  of  veneer  that  can,  by  means  of 
these  machines,  be  sawed  out  of  a  giveo 
quantity  of  timber,  is  astonishing,  llioee 
who  are  reckoned  respectable  cabinet- 
makers do  not,  in  general,  wish  to  have 
more  than  ek^ht  or  nine  thicknesses  out 
of  the  inch ;  but  those  who  manu&cture 
furniture  for  occasional  sale,  and  are,  in 
consequence,  indifferent  as  to  the  quali^ 
of  the  timber,  and  the  durability  of  their 
work,  often  have  the  inch  cut  into  ^fleen 
or  sixteen  thicknesses.  Veneering  in 
ftncy  woods  has  sometimes  been  com- 
pared to  gilding  and  plating ;  but  the  pro- 
cess does  not  gain  by  the  comparison,  as 
the  covering  of  one  wood  with  another  is 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  solidity  than 
the  covering  of  one  metal  with  another. 
While  the  cabinet  article  is  kept  in  such 
a  state  that  the  glue  is  not  dissolved,  the 
covering  of  beautiful  wood  does  not  wear 
out ;  and  thus,  with  a  vast  saving  in  the 
more  costly  material,  there  is  the  same 
durability  as  if  nothing  but  that  material 
had  been  used  for  the  whole.  There  is 
another  advantage  in  the  use  of  fancy 
woods  on  the  surface — the  body  of  the 
article  upon  which  the  fimcy  wood  is  laid 
can  be  much  better  put  together  than  if  it 
had  formed  the  external  part  of  the  arti- 
cle. Where  that  is  the  case,  dovetails,  or 
mortises,  cannot  be  wedged  without  an 


external  seam;  but,  in  veneering,  tlis 
body  of  die  article  can  be  put  together 
with  eveiy  degree  of  care  and  strength, 
and  the  veneer  will  hide  the  whole. — ifa- 
hogatw  is  of  universal  use  for  furniture, 
from  tne  common  tables  of  a  village  inn 
to  the  splendid  cabinets  of  a  regal  palace. 
But  the  general  adoption  of  this  wood 
renders  a  nice  selection  necessary  for 
those  articles  which  are  costly  and  fash- 
ionable. The  extensive  manufiicture  of 
piano-fortes  has  much  increased  the  de- 
mand for  mahogany.  Spanish  mahogany 
is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful ;  but  oe- 
casionally,  yet  not  very  often,  the  Hondu- 
ras wood  is  of  singular  brilliancy ;  and  it 
is  then  eagerly  sou^t  for,  to  be  employed 
in  the  most  expensive  cabinet  work.  A 
short  time  ago,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  dis- 
tingnished  English  makers  of  piano-fortes, 
gave  the  enormous  sum  of^  £3000  for 
three  logs  of  mahogany.  These  logs,  the 
produce  of  one  tree,  were  each  aboat 
fifteen  feet*  long,  and  thirty-eight  inches 
wide.  They  were  cut  into  veneers  of 
eight  to  an  inch.  A  new  species  of  ma- 
hogany has  been  lately  intrcduced  in  cab- 
inet work,  which  is  commonly  called 
OambitL,  As  its  name  imports,  it  conies 
from  Africa.  It  is  of  a  beautLful  cobr, 
but  does  not  retain  it  so  long  as  the  Span- 
ish and  Honduras  woods. — The  wood 
most  in  use  for  cabinet  woric,  next  to  ma- 
hogany, is  rose-vH)od,  The  name  of  this 
species  of  wood  is  derived  from  its  fim- 
mnce ;  and  it  has  Ions  been  known  to 
the  cabinet-makers  of  England  and 
France.  It  was  first  introduced,  it  is 
said,  fit)m  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  thouirii  the 
great  supply  now  comes  from  SrazaL 
The  width  of  the  logs  imported  into  Eng- 
land averages  twenty-two  inches,  so  that 
it  must  be  the  produce  of  a  considerable 
tree.  The  more  distinct  the  darker  pans 
are  from  the  purple-rod^  which  forms  the 

rund,  the  more  is  the  wood  esteemed. 
B  ordinarily  cut  into  veneers  of  nine 
to  an  inch,  and  is  employed,  in  this  way, 
for  all  the  larsrer  furniture,  such  as  tables, 
but  solid  for  me  legs  of  chairs,  tables  and 
cabinets. — Kir^-wood  is  generallv  used 
for  small  cabinet  works,  and  for  tiorder- 
ings  to  those  which  are  larser.  It  is  ex- 
tremely hard.  The  tree  \niich  produces 
it  is  small,  as  the  sdcks  are  seldom  brouj^fat 
to  England  more  than  five  inches  wide 
and  four  feet  long.  Its  color  is  of  a  choc- 
olate ground,  with  black  veins,  sometiroes 
running  into  the  finest  lines,  and  at  othem 
more  spread  over  the  ground,  as  in  rose- 
wood. The  botanical  name  of  the  tree 
which  produces  this  wood  is  not  known. 
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It  comes  from  Brazil.  And  here  we 
should  remaik  the  exceedinp^ly  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  with  regSeuti  to 
the  species  of  trees  which  produce  the 
fancy  woods,  so  extensively  used  in  cabi- 
net work.  The  attention  of  botanists 
who  have  described  the  productions  of 
South  America  and  Australasia,  from 
which  these  fine  woods  come,  has  not 
been  directed  to  this  point ;  and  the  com- 
mercial dealers  in  these  weeds  have  paid 
no  regard  to  it — Buf-woodj  principallv 
used  in  forming  borders  to  work,  in  which 
the  larger  woods  are  employed,  is  intense- 
ly hard  and  extremely  heavy.  Its  color 
is  a  pale  red,  not  so  clouded  as  mahog- 
any. The  timber  arrives  in  England 
in  logs  of  about  nine  feet  long,  by  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The  tree 
which  produces  it  is  not  known  in  botan- 
ical description,  but  it  is  a  native  of  New 
Holland. — Tulvp-wood  would  appear  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  tree  little  exceedmg 
the  character  of  a  shrub ;  for  it  arrives  in 
sticks  of  about  five  inches  diameter,  sel- 
dona  more  than  four  feet  in  length.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  of  a  clouded  red  and  yel- 
low color.  Its  principal  use  w  in  border- 
ing, though  it  is  employed  in  smaller  ard- 
cles,  sucn  as  caddies  and  ladies'  work- 
tables. — ZebrorVHtod  is  the  produce  of  a 
large  tree,  and  is  received  in  logs  of  two 
feet  wide.  It  is  a  cheap  wood,  and  is 
employed  in  large  work,  as  tables.  The 
color  is  somewhat  gaudy,  being  composed 
of  brown  on  a  wnite  ground,  clouded 
with  black,  and  each  stronsly  contrasted, 
as  its  name  imports, derived,  as  it  is,  from 
the  colors  of  the  zebra. — Coromandd- 
toood  is  used  in  large  works,  like  zebra 
and  rose-Wood.  It  is  inferior  to  rose- 
wood in  the  brilliancy  and  division  of  its 
colors,  having  a  dingy  ground,  and  some- 
times running  into  white  streaks.  The 
tree  which  produces  it  is  of  a  large  size. 
-^■■Saiin-tDood  is*  well  known  for  its  bril- 
liant yellow  color,  with  delicate  glowing 
shad^.  It  is  now  not  much  used  in 
cabinet  work.  The  timber  arrives  in 
logs  two  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eiffht 
f^t  long. — Sanded-wood  is  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  with  brilliant  waves  of  a 
golden  hue,  not  unlike  the  finest  Honduras 
mahogany.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as 
satin-wood. — Amboyna-wood  is  now  very 
much  used  in  cabinet  work.  It  is  of  va- 
rious colors,  and  the  shades  are  generally 
imall.  It  arrives  in  logs  of  two  feet  ¥ride. 
—Snakt'Wood  is  extremely  hard,  of  a 
deep-red  color,  with  black  shades.  It  is 
principally  used  for  bordering  and  small 
work^ — Hcart-wod  something  resembles 
21* 


satin-wood  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
waves,  but  its  color  is  different,  being  of  a 
light-brown  ground. — Botany  hay  oak 
forms  very  beautiful  furniture.  The 
nt>und  is  a  uniform  brovm,  with  large 
dark  blotches* — I^wny  (q.  v.)  is  also  much 
used.  Of  the  several  cabinet-makers' 
woods  bearing  this  name,  there  are  the 
African  cliff  d)ony,  which  is  IJack,  with 
a  white  spot;  and  the  spotted  ebony,  a 
very  beautiful  wood,  and  extremely  hard 
(more  so  than  the  common  ebony),  of 
which  the  ground  is  black,  with  brown 
and  yellow  spoiB.—Acker't€ood  is  the  prod- 
uce of  a  large  tree,  and  is  of  a  cinnamon 
color. — Canary-wood  is  of  a  ff olden  yel- 
low.— PurvU-wood,  which  has  been  lately 
introdube^  is  of  a  purple  color,  without 
vein&  This  appears  to  be  the  produce 
of  a  thorn  of  tropical  countries,  being 
only  four  mches  wide.  These  three 
woods  have  been  Utde  used  in  furniture, 
but  have  been  lately  employed  in  mosaic 
floors. — Bird's-^e  maple  (its  appearance 
is  described  in  its  name),  which  has  also 
been  so  employed,  is  a  narrow  and  long 
wood. — Ccdamander-woodL  There  is  a 
very  beautifiil  wood  of  this  name  growing 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  wood  is 
very  hard  and  heavy,  and  of  singularly 
remarkable  variety  and  admixture  of  col- 
ors. It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  this ; 
nay,  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  shades  run  into  one  another. 
The  most  prevailing  of  these  is  a  fifie 
chocolate  color,  now  deepening  almost 
into  absolute  black,  now  fiiding  into  a 
medium  between  fawn  and  cream  colors. 
In  some  places,  however,  the  latter  tint  is 
placed  in  more  striking,  though  never 
quite  in  sudden,  contrast  with  the  richest 
shades  of  the  brown.  The  variations  are 
sometimes  displayed  in  clustering  mottles, 
sometimes  in  the  most  graceful  streaks. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  in  the 
least  gaudy  or  fantastic  in  the  general  re- 
sult It  certainly  arrests  the  eye,  but  it  is 
fix>m  the  rich  beauty  of  the  intermingled 
colors,  not  from  any  undue  showiness. 
This  wood  takes  a  very  high  polish.  It 
is  wrought  into  chairs,  and  particularly 
into  tables,  and  even  large  foldinff-doors 
have  been  made  of  it.— Parfric^e,  leopard 
and  porcupine  woods  are  very  rarely  used. 
Their  names  are  derived  from  a  supposed 
similarity  of  their  colors  to  those  of  the 
animals  whose  denominadoiis  they  bear. 

Wo  on,  Anthony,  an  eminent  English 
antiquary  and  biographer,  bom  at  Oxford, 
in  1632,  entered  ot  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
in  1647.   Having  graduated  M.  A.,  he 
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set  himeslf  to  tnuiMribe  the  monumental 
inscriptions  and  anns  of  the  parishes  of 
Oxibra,  and,  in  1660,  obtained  permission 
to  consult  the  reipsters  and  other  records 
of  the  university  in  the  Schools'  Tower. 
These  researches,  added  to  others  in  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Cotton  library, 
produced  the  materials  for  his  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. The  copy  of  this  work,  which  he 
had  compiled  with  sreater  industry  than 
skill,  was  purchased  of  him  by  the  uni- 
versity for  100  pounds.  It  was  written  in 
English ;  but  as  it  was  thought  proper 
that  it  should  aj^iiear  in  Latin  for  tne  in- 
formation of  foreigners,  it  was  translated 
into  that  language,  under  the  inspection 
of  doctor  Fell,  and  published  at  the  Ox- 
ford press,  under  the  -title  of  HisUnia  et 
AnHqtdtaUa  UnwenUatU  Oxonienn9  (2 
vols.,  folio).  Of  this  version  he  often 
complained,  as  exhibiting  various  mis- 
takes and  omissions.  In  1691  appeared 
his  more  popular  and  important  woik, 
MteMt  Oxonienses,  or  an  account,  in 
English,  of  almost  all  the  writers  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  A  prose- 
cution was  soon  after  insututed  against 
him  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  for  an 
imputation,  in  this  work,  afiectinff  the 
character  of  the  deceased  eari  of  Curen- 
don ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  expulsion 
until  he  should  formally  recant  it  His 
work  affords  valuable  materials  for  biog- 
raphy. He  died  in  1695^  and  left  his 
hooKB  and  fwpers  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. A  third  edition  of  his  MiauB  Ox- 
oiMCfwet,  coirected  ftom  the  author's  man- 
uscripts, and  continued,  appeared  under 
the  superintendence  of  doctor  Bliss  (1813 
—1817, 3  vols.,  4to.). 

Wood,  Robert,  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Riverstown, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  1716.  In 
1751,  he  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  in  company  with  Bou- 
verie  and  Dawkins,  and,  at  his  return, 
published  a  splendid  woik  in  folio,  enti- 
tled the  Rums  of  Palmyra,  otherwise 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert  (fol.,  1753),  being 
an  account  of  the  ancient  and  present 
state  of  that  place,  with  fiftv-seven  ele- 
gant engravings ;  republished  in  Paris  in 
1819  (4to.).  This  vras  followed  b^  a  simi- 
lar Descnption  of  the  Ruins  of  Balbec, 
with  fort^r-eix  plates  (1757).  In  1759,  he 
was  appointed  under  secretary  of  state  by 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  at  which  time  he 
was  preparing  for  the  press  his  Essay  on 
the  life  and  Writings  of  H6mer,  which 
did  not  appear  until  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Putney,  in  1771.  This  work 
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has  been  translated  into  French,  Itafin, 
Spanish  and  German ;  the  latter  by 
Heyne,  with  a  preliminary  essay. 

WOOD,  Matthew,  is  a  native  of  Tiver- 
ton, where  he  was  bom  in  1770.  Ea 
parents  were  engaged  in  business  tbere, 
and  brought  up  a  numerous  family  with 
credit,  and  well' qualified  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  wond.  Matthew  traiveUed 
for  some  yean  for  the  house  of  an  end- 
nent  drugffist,  and  afterwards  engaged  m 
the  same  line  of  business.  He  soon  be- 
came common-council  man,  and,  in  1806, 
alderman,  of  London.  In  1809—10,  he 
was  made  sheriC  In  1817,  he  becaine 
lord  mayor,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
office,  received  the  extraordinary  compG- 
mentofbeingelectedasecondtime.  Id  die 
mean  time,  he  was  returned  to  pariiameDt, 
after  a  severe  contest,  and,  in  a  subsequent 
strug^e,  was  again  placed  in  the  suae 
situation.  Here  he  exerted  himself  to 
procure  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
metropolitan  prisons,  and  distinpiiAed 
himself  by  his  activity  in  procunng  the 
abolition  of  the  blood-money  rewank 
(See  h^crmtr,)  He  met  the  queen  at  St 
Omer,  and  accompanied  her  to  Elnghad, 
and,  in  her  carriage,  into  London,  when 
she  made  his  house  her  temporaiy  rai- 
dence.  During  the  arduous  conflict  whidi 
ensued  between  the  court  and  the  roiais- 
try,  and  the  queen  and  the  people  of  Eof* 
land.  Alderman  Wood  was  the  active  ad- 
herent of  her  majesty.  After  her  death, 
he  attended  her  remains  to  Brunswick. 
AldeimanWood  has  realized  a  largef(v- 
tune  in  the  hop  trade,  and  in  the  woiking 
of  some  copper  mines  in  Cornwall.  In 
the  performance  of  his  pariiamentaiy  aad 
other  public  duties,  he  has  riiown  himself 
indefatigable  and  honorable.  His  popa- 
lari^^  had,  however,  so  far  declined,  that, 
in  1826,  he  was  the  last  on  the  poU  of  die 
members  returned  for  the  city.  In  paiiia- 
ment,  he  has  been  the  advocate  of  refonn 
and  retrenchment. 

Wood  Ehoravino.  Some  accooot  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  article  Engrwh 
ing.  We  add  here,  that  one  of  the  chief 
aovantages  of  wood-cuts  is,  that  they  may 
be  printed  by  the  same  process  as  com- 
mon letter-press.  In  a  copper-plate,  as 
may  be  known  to  most  or  our  reader^ 
the  parts  which  are  intended  to  leave  an 
impression  upon  the  paper  are  cut  ioto 
copper,  so  that,  after  the  ink  is  spread 
over  the  engraving,  it  has  to  be  nibbed 
from  all  the  prominent  or  uncut  portioB 
of  the  surfiice,  in  order  diat  it  mav  re- 
main only  in  these  hollovirs.  Several  dis- 
advantages result  from  this.  In  the  w 
place,  tbe  plate  is  very  soon  won,  or  the 
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iamtm  of  the  iloes  impaired,  by  thki 
eoDtiDual  abraaon.*   Secondly,  from  the 
method  of  inkiog  being  so  different  from 
that  which  is  used  in  printing  letter-prees, 
where  the  parts  of  the  type  mat  make  the 
impresBion  are  die  prominences  and  not 
the  hollows^  and  the  ink,  therefore,  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  where  it  natw^ly  ad- 
heres on  being  applied  by  the  bail  or 
roller,  th^  copper-plate  engraying  must 
always  be  printed  by  itself  and  generally 
on  a  separate  pa{;e  from  the  letter-press. 
The  only  way  of  giving  both  on  the  same 
page,  is  to  subject  the  psper  to  two  suc- 
eeaaive  impressions,  which,  besides  the 
inconyenience  of  the  operation,  almost 
alwayijiroduces  an  unpleasant  effect  from 
the  difierence  of  color  m  the  two  inkings, 
aod  the  difficult  of  adjustment  A  wood- 
cut has  none  of  these  disadvantages.  As 
the  Impression  is  to  be  made  by  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  wood,  these,  which  re- 
ceive the  ink  directly  from  the  roller,  are 
allowed  to  retain  it,  just  ss  in  the  case  of 
ordinaiy  ^pes;  and  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  or  that  process  of  rubbing  at 
evtty  uipression,  which  so  soon  wears 
out  a  copper-plate.   The  consequence  is, 
that  while  rarely  more  than  two  thousand 
impresskms  can  be  taken  from  a  copper 
engraving  befine  it  requires  to  be  re- 
touched, a  wood-cut  will  yield,  perhaps^ 
fifty  thousand.  Then  the  latter,  from  tne 
manner  un  which  it  is  to  be  inked,  admits 
of  being  set  up,  if  necessary,  iust  like  any 
of  the  other  types,  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
nwn  page,  and  so  of  being  printed  both  in 
the  most  convenient  pla^  and  vnthhut 
any  separate  process.   The  block  must, 
of  coune,  for  this  purpose,  be  made  very 
eiactly  of  the  same  thickness  or  depth  as 
the  other  types,  along  vnth  which  it  is 
placed.   In  the  eaiiy  days  of  wood  en- 
mving^  the  pear-tree  or  apple-tree  was 
ttie  wood  most  oonomonly  used;  but  box- 
wood is  now  generally  employed,  as  be- 
ing of  a  still  firmer  and  more  compact 
grain.  The  surface  of  the  block  is  first 
riiaved  very  even  and  smooth ;  and  upon 
this  the  ficure  is  then  traced  in  pencibng, 
as  it  is  to  be  finally  cut  out  in  relief 
WoooBiNK.  (See  Honeygnekk.) 
WooDCHUCK.  (See  MtarmaL) 
Woodcock  (fcolc^iaxintrior).  Thislnrd 
m  ttnivenally  known  to  our  sportsmen. 
On  its  first  arrival  in  the  spring,  it  keeps 
to  die  woods  and  thickets  during  the  day- 
time, but  resorts  to  springs  and  open 
watery  places,  for  feeding,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.  About  the  beginning 
of  July,  when  their  favorite  springs  and 

'EngivTing  on  tted  if,  in  a  great  meatnre, 
f^  froB  that  dandvaatagt. 


inland  watery  recesses  are  dried  up,  these 
birds  descend  to  the  marshy  shores  of  our 
Urf^r  rivers,  and  afford  fine  shooting. 
This  sport  is  eagerly  followed,  thou^^ 
still  more  laborious  and  fatiguing  than 
snipe  shooting.  The  woodcock  is  prop-  , 
eriy  a  nocturnal  bird,  seldom  stirring  till 
after  sunset  in  search  of  its  accustomed 
fixid,  which  consists  of  various  larvao  and 
aquatic  worms.   In  the  evening,  as  well 
as  early  in  the  morning,  particularly  in 
the  spring,  it  oflen  rises  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the.  air,  and  hovers  round  in  a 
wUd,  irregular  manner,  making  a  sort  of 
murmuring  noise.   The  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed.   The  nest  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  a  retired  part  of  the  woods, 
and  the  eggs  are  of  a  dun  clay  color, 
thickly  maned  with  brown  spots.   It  ex- 
tends its  migrations  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  remains  in  the  Middle  States  till  late 
in  the  autumn.  The  fi>rehead  and  all  the 
lower  parts  are  reddish  tawny ;  the  upper 
parts  motded  with  black  and  li^t  brown. 
The  European  woodcock  is  a  much 
larger  species. 
WooDHODSBin.  (See  TV^*) 
WooDPECKKR  (jnctw)*    Theso  birds 
have  a  stout  anpiliur  bill,  wedge-shaped 
at  the  apex,  straight,  or,  in  a  few  species, 
slightly  arcuate,   and   furnished  with 
feathers  at  the  base.   The  tongue  is  long, 
worm-like,  capable  of  being  protruded 
beyond  the  beak,  and  terminates  in  a 
homy  and  very  acute  point,  barbed  with 
reflexed  spines,  like  an  arrow,  and  serves 
to  transfix  msects.   This  operation  is  ac- 
complished by  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
OS  hyoides,  the  two  branches  of  which 
are  prolonged  around  the  skull,  passing 
over  the  summit,  till  they  reach  the  base 
of  the  bill,  and  a  corresponding  muscu- 
lar arrangement   The  tarsi  are  short  and 
naked^  the  toes,  two  before  and  two  be- 
hind, long-armed,  with  strong,compressed, 
hooked  nails,  every  way  adapted  for 
clinging.   The  tail,  besides,  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  third  member,  having  the 
ahans  of  the  fisathera  stiff,  elastic .  and 
projecting,  acting  the  part  of  a  bracket  in 
supporting  the  bird,  when  thrown  inward 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.   The  roeeies 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe;  at  least  in  all  that  are  cov- 
ered by  forests.   They  cling  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  holding  their  bodies  upright,  and 
strike  holes  m  the  bark,  in  search  of  m- 
sects  which  take  shelter  in  the  crevices. 
They  nesde  in  holes  of  trees,  lyhich  they 
excavate  by  repeated  blows  with  their 
beaks.   Some  occasionally  feed  on  fruits 
and  berries.  Their  plumage  is  very  much 
varied,  composed  of  the  most  striking 
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colors,  blue  only  excepted.  We  have 
numerous  and  very  beautiful  species  in 
the  U.  States,  such  as  the  ivory-billed, 
pileated,  hairy,  downy,  Carolina,  red- 
iieaded,  red-cockaded,  and  yellow-bellied. 
The  golden-Yringed  woodpecker,  or  flick- 
er, so  fiuniliarly  known  in  most  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  bill  slightly  arcuated.  .  In  Canada  and 
the  extreme  northem  parts  of  the  U. 
States,'  a  species  is  found  having  but 
tliree  toes;  and  others  exist,  in  the  East 
Indies,  having  the  fourth  toe  very  short, 
or  merely  rudimentary. 

Woods,  Laxe  of  the.  (See  Lake  of 
the  fToods,) 

WooDSTocx;  a  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  in  Oxfonlshire.'  Wood- 
stock has  two  manufactures, .  those  of 
polished  steel  and  gloves;  the  former 
much  decayed:  the  latter  was  begun 
here  about  seventy  years  ago.  Popula- 
tion in  1831, 1320.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  reform  act  in  1832,  it  returned 
two  members  to  parliament,  who  were 
chosen  by  about  400  voters.  By  that  act 
it  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  members. 

Wool;  a  term  used  very  indefinite- 
ly. It  is  applied  both  to  the  fine  hair  of 
animals,  as  sneep,  rabbits,  some  species  of 

SNitB,  the  vicugna,  &c.,  and  to  fine  vegeta- 
e  fibres,  as  cotton  (the  German  name  of 
which  is  tree-vfool — BaumwoUe).  In  this 
article,  however,  we  refer  only 'to  the 
wool  of  sheep,  a  substance  which,  from  the 
earliest  periods,  has  been  of  primaiy  im- 
portance, because  it  has  always  formed  the 
principal  material  of  the  cloUiinff  of  man- 
kind in  most  temperate  regions.  What  Co- 
lumella says  (lib.  viii,  cap.  2),  still  remains 
true :  Pai  nu^orta  quaarupedesy  ovilli  pt- 
eoT%8  secunda  ratio  egt^  qua  prima  nt,  si 
ad  fi^tf oteni  TMgnitud&Mm  n^eras.  Nim 
id  pr<teipue  nos  contra  fiigoris  viokniiam 
ptvlegU;  eotforibusqw  nostria  liberaliora 
priBM  vdamina.  We  have  gjiven,  in  the 
articles  iSieep^  and  Shegt-Roksing,  some 
historical  and  other  information  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  must  refer  the 
reader  to  that  article,  as  forming,  in  some 
degree,  one  whole  with  the  following. 
On  those  parts  of  the  sheep  where  wool 
does  not  grow,  it  has  hair,  like  other  ani- 
mals, as  on  the  nose  and  the  lower  part 
of  tfab  legs.  Those  parts  of  the  skin 
which  cover  flesh,  alwinrs  produce 
wool  in  the  healthy  state  of*^  the  animal. 
Th  7  fibres  of  the  wool  are  either  straight 
and  lank,  or  crooked  and  interlac^ 
The  division  into  locks,  formed  by  the 
coherence  of  the  single  fibres,  varies  in 
every  species  of  wool,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  staple.  The  body  of  wool, 


which  is  shorn  in  connexion  firom  one 
animal,  is  called  a  Jteece*  If  we  imagine 
a  fleece  spread  out,  the  wool  of  the  head, 
the  legs,  the  belly,  and  the  tail  (which  is 
the  worst),  form  the  exterior  parts  or 
.margin.  The  wool  of  the  same  animal 
differs  much  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
body :  that  on  the  back  and  the  ades  is 
the  best  The  great  difference  in  the 
wool  of  diflerent  sheep  depends,  in  gen- 
eral, upon  their  descent,  the  crossiii^  of 
breeds,  climate,  food,  and  maimer  or  liv- 
ing, and  among  the  individual  animals  of 
the  same  breed,  upop  age,  sex,  and  out- 
ward drcumstances.  The  wool  is,  there- 
fore, divided  into  coarse  wool,  which  is 
long,  either  straight  or  irregularly  curled, 
and  fine  wool,  vmich  is  regulariy  curled. 
There  are  again  many  subdivisipna  In  ^ 
Spain,  the  raeep  are  sorted  before  the 
washing,  then  shorn,  and  at  last  the  wool 
is  washed.  It  comes  into  the  maik^  di- 
vided into  four  sorts :  refina^  primoy  se- 
gonda  and  tercera.  The  Saxon  wool  is 
also  divided  into  four  sorts:  dedaral^ 
mo,  stcumda  and  tertta.  To  sort  the 
wool  requires  much  practice,  in  order  to 
discern  minute  dififerences  that  are  quile 
inappreciable  by  common  observers.  Fro- 
quently  eight  or  ten  diflerent  kinds  are 
found  in  a  single  fleece ;  and  if  the  best 
wool  of  one  fleece  be  not  equal  to  the 
finest  sort,  it  is  put  with  a  second,  third 
or  fourth,  or  a  suli  lower  class,  of  an  equal 
degree  of  fineness  with  it  The  best  Eing- 
lish  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 
Norfolk  and  south  down,  are  generallv 
divided  by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  fbl> 
lowing  kinds,  all  varying  in  fineness,  viz. 
1.  prime;  2.  choice;  3.  super;  4.  head; 
5.  downrights;  6.  seconds;  7.  fine  abb; 
8.  coarse  (u>b ;  9.  livery ;  10.  short,  coarse, 
or  breech  wool.  The  relative  value  of 
each  varies  according  to  the  greater  de- 
mand for  coarse,  fine  or  mi(kUe  doths. 
Fine  Merino  wool,  upon  healthy  and  lull- 
grown  ac.:mal8,  grows  within  a  year  fiom 
one  to  two  inches,  ffenerally  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches.  As  the  finenees 
of  the  wool  is  a  very  important  qualinr 
(though  softness  is  e<]ually  so),  **wo<m^ 
measures"  have  been  mvented.  One  of 
these,  that  of  A.  C.  F.  K6hler  and  K 
Hoffmann,  two  German  gentlemen,  meaa- 
ures  a  hundred  of  the  filMnes  of  the  vrosl 
at  once :  they  are  put  into  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  of  the  instrument,  and  prened  by 
a  peculiar  apparatus,  with  a  wngfat  of 
about  three  Leipsic  pounds,  till  the  maxi- 
mum reaction  of  their  elasticity  is  rqacJiedi 
and  the  result  is  indicated,  sixty  timoa 
magnified,  on  a  semicircle  dividied  into 
degrees.  Mr.  K6h]er  has  yMxaok  a  pam* 
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pMet  on  the  use  of  this  instrument,  and 
tfr.  Hoffmann  makes  them  for  sale  in 
Leipsic  The  price  of  one  is  forty  Saxon 
dollan.  The  softness  of  the  fibre,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  of  great  importance. 
It  does  not  depend  on  fiSieness,  and  eon- 
rists  of  a  peculiar  feel,  approaching  to 
that  of  sitk  or  down.  The  difference  in 
the  value  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  made  of 
two  kinds  of  wool  equally  fine,  but  one 
distinguished  for  its  softness,  and  the 
other  for  the  opposite  quality,  is  such, 
that,  with  the  same  process  and  expense 
of  manufacture,  the  one  will  be  worth 
from  twentv  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
than  the  other.  Mr.  Bakewell  maintains 
that  the  degree  of  softness  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which 
flheep  are  fed;  that  sheep  pastured  on 
chalk  districts,  or  light,  calcareous  soil, 
mually  produce  hard  wool;  while  the 
wool  of  those  that  are  pastured  on  rich, 
loamy,  argillaceous  soils,  is  always  distin- 
piiaheid  bv  its  softness.  The  Saxon  wool 
■  generally  softer  than  the  Spaniflii.  Hard 
wools  are  all  defective  in  feltinff  prooer- 
lies.  The  felting  property  of  wool  is 
known  to  every  one.  The  process  of  hat- 
makinj^,  for  example,  depends  entirely 
opon  It  The  wool  of  which  hats  are 
made  is  neither  spun  nor  woven;  but 
locks  of  it,  being  thoroughly  intermixed 
sod  compressed  in  warm  water,  cohere, 
and  form  a  solid,  tenacious  substance. 
Whole  tribes  use  felted  wool  for  cloth. 
Cloth  and  woollen  goods  are  made  with 
us  fiom  wool  possessing  this  property: 
the  wool  is  carded,  spun,  woven,  ana  then, 
being  put  into  the  fiilling-mill,  the  pro- 
cess of^  feltini;  takes  place.  The  strokes 
of  the  mill  make  the  fibres  cohere:  the 
piece  subjected  to  the  operation  contracts 
m  length  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  be- 
comes more  compact  and  uniform.  This 
process  is  essential  to  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  woollen  cloth.  But  the  long 
wool,  of  which  stufifs  and  worsted  goods 
•re  made,  is  deprived  of  its  felting  prop- 
erties. This  is  done  by  passinff  the  wool 
through  heated  uron  combs,  which  take 
sway  the  (omuue,  or  feathery  part  of  the 
wool,  and  approximate  it  to  the  nature  of 
silk  or  cotton.  Long  or  combing  wool 
poav  vary  in  length  from  three  to  eight 
inches.  The  shorter  combing  wools  are 
principally  used  for  hose,  and  are  spun 
softer  than  the  long  comtnng  wools;  the 
former  beinff  made  into  what  is  cidled 
hard,  and  the  latter  into  $q/t  worsted 
ym.  Short  wool  is  used  in  the  cloth 
msnufiicture,  and  is,  therefore,  firequently 
called  clothing  wooL  It  may  vary  in 


length  fi^m  one  to  three  or  four  inches : 
if  it  l)e  longer,  it  requires  to  be  cut  or 
broken  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacture. 
In  clothing  wool,  the  color  of  the  fleece 
should  always  approach  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  purest  white ;  because  such 
wool  is  not  only  necessary  for  cloths 
dressed  white,  but  for  all  cloths  that  are 
to  be  dyed  bright  colors,  for  which  a  clear 
white  ground  is  required  to  give  a  due 
degree  of  richness  and  histre.  Some  of 
the  English  fine  woolled  sheep,  as  the 
Norfolk  and  South  Down,  have  black  or 
gray  faces  and  legs.  In  all  such  sheep 
3iere  is  a  tendency  to  produce  gray  wool 
on  some  part  of  the  body,  or  to  produce 
some  gray  fibres  intermixed  with  the 
fleece,  which  renders  the  wool  unfit  for 
many  kinds  of  white  goods ;  for,  though  the 
black  hairs  may  be  too  few  and  minute  to 
be  detected  by  the  wool-sorter,  yet,  when 
the  cloth  is  stoved,  they  become  visible, 
forming  reddish  spots,  by  which  its  color 
is  much  injured.  The  Herefordshire 
sheep,  whicn  have  white  fiices,  are  en- 
tirely free  firom  this  defect,  and  yield  a 
fleece  without  anv  admixture  of  gray 
hairs.  The  cleanliness  of  the  wool  is  an 
important  consideration.  The  Spanish 
wool,  for  example,-  is  always  scoured  af- 
ter it  is  shorn,  as  stated  alK>ve ;  whereas 
the  wool  of  roanv  other  countries  is  only 
imperfectly  washed  previously  to  its 
hemg  diom.  In  consequence  of  which, 
it  is  said  diat  while  a  pack  of  English 
clothinff  wool,  of  240  pounds  weight,  will 
waste  wout  seventy  pounds  in  the  manu- 
&cture,  the  same  quantity  of  Spanish 
wool  wiU  not  waste  more  than  forty-eight 
pounds.  Cleanness,  therefore,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  much  importance  to  the  buyer. 
Whiteness  of  fleece  is  of  less  importance 
in  the  long  combine  than  in  clothing 
wool,  provided  it  be  free  from  gray  hairs. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  fleece  has  a 
din^  brown  color,  called  a  winUr  stam^ 
which  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  wool  is 
not  in  a  thorouffhly  sound  state.  Such 
fleeces  are  carefully  thrown  out  by  the 
wool-sorter,  being  suitable  only  for  goods 
that  are  to  be  dyed  black,  llie  fineness 
of  heavy  comlun^  wool  is  not  of  so  much 
Gonseouence  as  its  other  qualities.  We 
have  already  spoken,  in  the  article  Stuep^ 
of  the  deterioration  of  British  wool  from 
the  raising  of  fine  mutton.  The  better 
the  meat,  the  coarser  the  wool.  How- 
ever, whilst  the  Average  weiffht  of  a  fleece 
of  the  German  Merino  breed  is  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  pounds,  that  of  a  fat 
Leicester  sheep  is  from  eicrht  to  nine 
pounds ;  and  thus  the  large  fleece  some- 
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what  makes  up  the  loss  of  fineness  in- 
crease of  weight,  so  that  it  is  probable, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  wool,  taking  into  account  the 
greater  weight  of  the  carcass  and  the 
greater  weight  of  the  fleece,  sheep  pro- 
duce more  at  present  to  the  British  ranner 
than  at  any  former  period.  According  to 
a  table,  formed  by  order  of  the  lords' 
committee  of  1828,  and  published  in  their 
report  on  the  wool  duty  question,  the 
quantity  produced,  on  an  average  of  years, 
in  Enffund,  i^  111,160,560  pounds :  the  im- 
portation was,  in  1828, 29,122,447  pounds, 
making  a  total  of  140,283,007  pounds  for 
every  year's  consumption  and  exports  in 
the  shape  of  manufactured  goods.  In 
Germany,  the  fine  wool  produced  has  sur- 
prisingly increased  since  1815,  or  since 
peace  took  place.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  industry,  in 
Germany,  in  the  article  Sheep.  We  only 
add,  that,  from  papers  laid  before  the 
British  pariiament,  it  appears,  that  for 
the  year  ending  January  5, 1829,  there 
were  imported  irom  Germany  23,110,822 
pounds  of  wool,  which,^  calculated  at  an 
average  of  Is.  6(L  per  pound,  makes  a  re- 
turn, from  England  alone,  of  £1,733,311, 
139.  Admitting  only  one  half  more  for 
the  wool  exported  to  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Russia,  Poland  and  Switzerland, 
md  assuming  that  the  internal  manufiic- 
tures  of  Germany  consume  one  half  of  the 
wool  produced,  which  is  short  of  the 


truth,  the  result  will  give  £5,199,934, 19i. 
of  annual  value,  created  by  the  growth 
of  wool  now  raised,  instead  of  the  worths 
less  hair  produced  upon  the  old  indige- 
nous sheep  of  Germany,  which  wob 
scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  peasantry  with  worked  petticoats  and 
stockings,  ft  is  not  only  in  Saxon;  that 
fine  wool  is  raised :  in  Silesia,  Moravia, 
Austria  Proper,  Bohemia,  a^so  in  Huoga- 
ly,  &c.,  noble  flocks  have  sprung  Ufu 
Until  the  elector  of  Saxony  received  a 
present  of  a  small  Merino  flock  from  the 
King  of  Spain,  about  thirty  years  since 
the  only  fine  wool  known  was  the  Span- 
i^  wool,  which  at  that  time  was  supplied 
to  England,  France  and  the  Netherands 
fbr  their  fine  cloth  manufactures.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  Spanish  flock-masten^ 
the  captains  of  Napoleon's  armies  which 
invaded  Spain,  drove  several  of  the  finest 
flocks  into  France ;  and  many  others  were 
killed  or  dispersed  by  the  various  partieB 
which  ravaged  that  country  during  the 
contest  for  its  dominion.  So  compietelT 
were  thev  destroyed,  and  the  original 
system  of  keeping  the  sheep  lost,  m  the 
convulsions  of  that  period,  that  the  wool 
has  decenerated  into  a  quality  not  worth 
more  than  one  third  of  that  of  the  same 
stock  of  sheep  in  Grermany.  The  follow- 
ing table,  taken  from  the  English  custom- 
house returns  of  imports,  will  show  the 
effects  of  this  transfer  of  the  Merino 
breed  from  Spain  to  Germany : — 


Imported  from 

Germany,  

Spain  and  Portugal, . 


in  1800.  1814.  1897. 

421,350    3,595,146    22,007,198  pounds. 

7,794,758  .....  9,234,991    4,349,643  « 


In  1800,  the  ports  of  both  countries  were 
open  to  Engush  comn^erce,  as  well  as  at 
the  two  latter  periods ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
progressive  increase  of  importations  from 
Germany,  and  the  decrease  from  Spain, 
are  the  best  possible  tests  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
position  of  tliose  two  countries  as  respects 
the  wool  cultivation.  A  table  below 
shows  the  different  prices.  But  not  Ger- 
many  only  has  become  a  rival  of  Spain: 
two  distant  colonies  of  England  may  soon 
vie  with  both — ^New  South*  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  the  year  1795,  a 
small  flock  of  sheep,  not  exceeding  one' 
dozen,  was  carried  to  the  upper  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  from  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  From  these  sprang  the  vast 
flocks  which  now  exist  tnere.  The  quan- 
tity of  wool  yielded  for  a  long  time  was 
too  small  to  form  a  shipment  to  England ; 
but,  in  1804,  some  Merinos,  purchased 


fit)m  the  king's  flock  at  Windsor,  wen 
sent  out ;  and  such  a  prodisious  increase 
of  sheep  took  place,  that  if^iilst,  in  180^ 
only  24d  pounds  of  wool  were  imparted 
into  En^and  firom  New  South  Wales,  in 
1828, 1,603,512  pounds  were  imported. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  value 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wools  of  the  difier- 
ent  countries  in  the  London  markets- 


Germany, 


Saxony 
and 
Silesia 


1st  and  2d 
Electoral,  perlh.4 


Prima, 
Secunda, « 
l^Tertia,  .  . 
Austria,  V  Elector. 
Bohemia,  f  Prima,  . 

and  C  Secunda, 
Huneary,  ^  Tertia,  . 

Lambs',  

Pieces  


0to6 
6  «  3 
9  "2 
6  **  1 
0  «  5 
4  "3 
9  «*  9 
3  «  1 
6  •*  3 
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FrOxs  per  lb.  1 

Fleecjea,  «  1 

Spaniab,  Leonesa,.  .  .  .  2 

Segovia, .  «  2 

Soriaoa,   1 

Caceres,  2 

Seville,  «  1 

Portugal,  <*  1 

Lambs',  .  .  ,  "  1 

Australian,  best,  »  2 

2d  and  inferior, .  .  .  ^  1 

Lambs',  «  1 

Van  Diemen's  Land, 

Greasy  and  inferior,  0 

Clean  and  better, .  .  "  1 

Eng.  Merino,  washed,  .  1 
In  the  grease,  .  ...  " 

South  Down,  «  1 

Goats'  wool,  Turkey,  .  .  «  1 


3tol 
6  «  2 


9  «  1 

3  «  1 
9  «  2 

none. 
D  "  1 

4  «  1 


According  to  a  woric  by  M.*  Temaux 
(q.  v.),  Paris,  1827,  on  sheep-breeding  and 
the  wool  trade  in  France,  the  Spanish 
wool  vras,  forty  years  afo,  the  dearest 
Since  1794,  but  particularlv  since  1804,  its 
price  has  sunk  considerably,  whilst  diat 
of  Saxon  wool  has  risen.  In  1804,  a 
kilograomie  of  the  best  Spanish  wool  cost 
twenty-four  francs,  in  1827,  only  nine 
francs;  the  best  French  wool  at  the  first 
period,  eighteen  firancs,  at  present,  twenty 
uancs ;  and  Saxon  electoral  wool,  at  thte 
first  period,  sixteen  finncs,  at  present, 
thirty-four  firancs.  As  London  Is  the  great 
mart  of  the -world,  and  ^e  consumption 
of  wool  in  England  so  enormous, — 
32,000,000  pounds  of  fbreiffu  wool  alone 
in  a  year,— a  table  giving  3ie  imports  of 
wool  from  all  quarters  into  Great  Britain 
will  afibrd  some  idea  of  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  wool  in  the  various  countries. 


CouAtnes  from 
inrhich  imported. 


RoHia.  Sweden 
and  Norway, 

Denmark,   .  .  . 

ProBsia,  

Germftoy,   .  .  . 

Netherlands,  .  . 

Pnnoe,  

Portogftl  

Spain  and  Cana- 
ries^   

Gibraltar,.  .  .  . 

Maiti/. 

Ionian  Islands, 

Turkey,  

Gnemsev,  Jer- 
■ey,  Alderney 
and  Man,.  .  . 

East  Indies,  .  . 

New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's 
Land,  

Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  .... 

British  North 
American  col- 
•nies,  West 
Indies,  and  U. 
States  of  A- 
merica,  .... 

Pern,  .  .   

Chile,  

Kio  de  U  Plata 
uid  Brazil, .  . 

Priie,  ...... 

Total  inporufrom; 
feteifpi  parta,  5 


1810. 


Pounds. 

59,503 
351,741 
123,057 
778,835 
2,873 

3^018,961 

5,95(2,407 
349,053 
21,554 
40,040 


41,407 
701 


167 
29,717 


4,111 


116,173 
23^7 


1815. 


Paundt. 
371,484 


10,914437 


105,073 
3,137,438 


756,427 
M46,607 

6,929,579 
12,891 
97,679 
55,804 


12,513 
6,264 

73;in 

23,363 

8,590 
45^ 


13,640,375 


18S0. 


PcuruU, 

75,614 
13,527 
107,101 
5,113,442 
186,051 
230,909 
95,187 

3,539,229 
3,851 
2,815 
5,050 


189,584 


19,015 
8,056 


99,415 
13,869 


1,477 
14,792 
73,036 


9,789,020 


1SS5. 


Pounds, 

1,995,900 
554,213 
131,100 
28,799,661 

1,059,243 
436,678 
953,793 

8,206,427 
19,250 

227,453 
72,131 
25,983 

513,414 


323,995 
27,619 


80,538 
14,313 


331,302 


43,795,281 


18J7. 


Pounds, 
607,558 


786,410 
21,220,788 
392,454 
345,360 
451,637 

3,898,006 
18,988 
177,269 
5^ 

315^)7 


26,949 
5,219 


512,758 
44,441 


87,187 
165,955 


270 


29,122,447 


1830. 


Pounds 

203,231 
179,717 
713,24G 
26,073,883 
939423 
45,093 
461,942 

1,643,515 

9,461 


7,745 

1,967,309 
33,407 


9;038 
5,741 


32,313,059 
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For  the  wool  of  tb«  U.  States,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Skup^  and  UvU- 
ed  States,  The  amount  of  wool  imported 
into  the  U.  States  in  the  year  ending 

September  30, 1839,  was  1,494,439  lbs. 
«       «  1830,  «    669,883  " 
«*       «   1831,   "  5,622,960  « 

For  more  information,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  various  English  publications  on 
this  subject,  which  incluoe  several  able 
treatises  on  the  question  of  the  wool 
trade.  Various  German  and  Frenc(^ 
treatises  also  should  be  mentioned;  as 
Wagner's  Contributions  to  the  Knowl* 
«dge  and  Treatment  of  Wool  and  Sheep 
(2d  ed,  Beriin,  1821);  F.  B.  Weber,  On 
the  Raising  of  fine  and  noble  Wool  (Bres- 
iau,  1822) ;  J.  M.  baron  von  Ehrenfels, 
On  die  Electoral  Sheep  and  Electoral 
Wool  (Prague,  1822);  ChrisU  Charles 
Andr^,  Latest  Views  on  the  Raising  of 
Wool  and  Sheep^  taken  from  three  French 
Writers  (Prague,  1825,  4to.) ;  Sheep  and 
Wool,  by  professor  Ribbe  (Prague,  1825) ; 
Petri's  Whole  Subject  of  Sheep-Breed- 
ing, &c  (Vienna,  1825,2  vols.,  2d  ed.); 
The  latest  and  most  interesting  No- 
tices respecting  a  Knowledge  of  tl^  finer 
Kinds  of  Sheep  and  Wool,  by  the  same 
(Vienna,  1829};  On  the  Wool  Trade  of 
Germany  in  1829,  b^  Elmer  (1830):  all 
of  these  works  are  m  German  :  fiiither, 
JVbttoeau  TVaUS  sur  Lame^  by  viscount 
Perrault  de  Jotemps  [Paris,  1824h  IRa- 
toire  de  P  Introduction  desMoutona  a  Laine 
fine  d^Espagne  dans  Us  divers  iUats  de 
VEuropej  £c.,  by  M.  C.  P.  Lasteyrie 
(Paris,  1802) ;  Mtice  svarP Amelioration  des 
TYonpeata  die  Moutons  en  FVaneej  by  G. 
L.  Temaux  (Paris,  .1827].  The  reports 
on  the  trade  in  the  newly-erected  wool 
markets  at  Berlin,  Breshui,  Stettin,  Dres- 
den, Leipeic,  Nuremberg,  &c.,  published 
in  tiie  AUgemeine  Zeihrngj  are  also  of 
much  interest   (See  tiie  next  article.) 

Woollens.  The  fibres  of  wool,  beinf 
contorted  and  elastic,  are  drawn  out  and 
spun  bv  machinery  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  used  for  cotton,  but  differing  in 
various  particulars.  In  the  preceding  ar- 
« tide,  it  IS  mentioned  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis  of 
different  fiibrics,  the  long  wool  or  worsted, 
in  which  the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel 
by  the  process  of  combing,  the  material 
of  which  camlets,  bombazines,  &c.,  are 
made,  and  the  short  wool,  prepared  by 
carding*  like  cotton,  which  is  used,^  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  for  broadcloths, 
flannels,  and  a  multitude  of  other  fiibrics. 
This  wool,  when  carded,  is  formed  into 


small  cylindrical  rolls,  which  are  joined 
together,  and  stretched  and  spun,  by  a 
sltMnng  or  roving  madiine,  and  a  jenny 
or  mule,  in  both  of  which  the  spindles 
are  mounted  on  a  carriage,  which  passes 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  stretch 
the  material,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
twisted.  On  account  of  the  roughtieaB 
of  the  fibres,  it  is  necessanr  to  cover  them 
with  oil  or  grease,  to  enable  them  to  move 
fi^ly  upon  each  other  during  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  After  the  cloth  is 
woven,  the  oily  matter  is  removed  by 
scouring,  in  order,  to  restore  the  rough- 
ness to  the  fibres  preparatory  to  the  sub- 
sequent operation  of  fulling. — ^In  articles 
which  are  nyide  of  long  wool,  die  texture 
is  complete  when  the  stuff  issues  fiom 
tiie  loom.  The  pieces  are  subsequently 
dyed,  and  a  ^loes  is  communicf^ed  is 
them  by  pressmg  them  between  healed 
metallic  simaces.  But  in  cloths  made  of 
short  wool,  the  web,  when  taken  firom  the 
loom,  is  loose  and  open,  and  requires  » 
be  submitted  to  another  operadon,  called 
JuUing  (a.  v.),  by  which  the  fibres  are 
made  to  felt,  and  combine  more  closelv. 
(See  FeUir^.]  By  this  process,  the  clotn 
IS  reduced  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  beau- 
ty and  .stabili^of  the  texture  are  greatly 
improved.  The  tendency  to  become 
thM^kened  by  fulling,  is  peculiar  to  wool 
and  iiair,  and  does  not  exist  in  tho  fihrai 
of  cotton  or  flax.  It  depends  on  a  cer- 
tain roughness  of  these  animal  fibres, 
which  permits  motion  in  one  direetioii, 
while  it  retards  it  in  another.  It  thus 
promotes  entanglements  of  the  fibrei^ 
which  serve  to  shorten  and  thicken  the 
woven  fiibric.  Before  the  cloth  is  seat 
to  the  fiiUing-mill,  it  is  neceasaiy  to 
cleanse  it  fit>m  all  the  unctuous  matter 
which  was  applied  to  prepare  the  fibres 
for  spinning. — ^The  ne^  or,  down^  sur- 
fiioe  of  broi^eloths,  is  raised  by  a  procese^ 
which,  while  it  improves  the  beauty, 
tends  somewhat  to  diminish  the  atren^ 
of  the  texture.  It  is  produced  by  cardmg 
the  cloth  with  a  species  of  burrs,  the  fiuit 
of  the  common  teasel  (dipsacus  fuUomm\ 
which  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  Tlus 
operation  extricates  a  part  of  the  film, 
and  lays  them  in  a  parallel  directioD. 
The  nap^  composed  of  these  fifare%  is 
then  cut  off  to  an  even  sur&ce,  by  the 
process  of  shearing.  This  is  jporfixmsd 
m  various  ways ;  but,  in  one  or  the  most 
common  memods,  a  large  spiral  fahde 
revolves  rapidly  in  contact  with  anodier 
blade,  while  the  cloth  is  stielched  owa 
bed,  or  support,  just  near  enough  fat 
projecting  filaments  to  be  cut  ofiT  at  a 
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lUiifimnlenii^whUethemaiiiteztiire  re-  ■appoMd  that  the  value  of  the  wool 

maiDB  uninjured.  (includiDg  that  imported  from  abroad) 

Afim^/acfure^lP^MIefu.   In  England,  waa  quadrupled  in  the  manuftcture, 

the  arts  of  apmning  wool  and  maaufiic*  making  the  entire  value  of  the  woollen 

tuiing  the  yam  into  doth,  were  undoubt-  articles  annually  produced  in  England 

etUy  introduced  by  the  Romans.  The  and  Wales,  £8,000,000,  of  which  about 

manu&cture  ci  broadcloths  was  estab-  £2,000,000  were  exported.   In  1700  and 

Ished  soon  after  the  year  1200,  if  not  pre-  1701,  the  official  value  of  the  woollens 

viously.   But  the  woollen  inanufiicture  exported  amounted  to  about  £3,000,000  a 

of  Flaodem  being,  at  this  period,  and  long  year.   Owing  to  the  vast  increase  in  the 

afler,  in  a  compaFatively  advanced  state,  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  the 

English  wool  was  exported  in  large  quan-  manufiicture  must  have  been  very  greatly 

titles  to  Bruges  and  other  Flemish  cities,  extended  durioff  the  last  century ;  but 

whence  finecloths  and otherproducts were  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  exports 

brought  back  in  exchange.  Eidward  III  in-  has  been  comparatively  inconsiderable.  At 

▼ited  over  Flemish  weavers,  fullers,  dyers  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  with 

and  others.   Shortlv  after  the  first  emigra-  1789,  the  annual  official  value  of  the  ex- 

tionofFlemings,orml337,anactwaspa8S-  ports  was  £3,544,160  a  year,  being  an  in- 

ed,  nrohilMting  the  vrearinff  of  any  cloths  crease  of  only  about  £540,000  on  the 

maoe  beyond  sea,  and  prohibiting  the  ex-  amount  exported  in  1700.   The  extraor- 

port  of  English  wool.  From  that  period,  the  dinary  increase  of  the  cotton  manuftu;- 

manu&cture  has  always  been  regarded  as  ture,  soon  after  178C,  and  the  extant'  to 

of  primary  importance.   During  the  reign  which  cotton  articles  then  began  to  be 

of  Charles  II,  there  were  many,  though  substituted  for  those  of  wool,  though  it 

unfounded,  complaints  of  the  decay  of  the  did  not  occasion  any  absolute  decnuQ  of 

manu&cture;  and,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  manufacture,  no  doubt  conttibuted 

it,  an  act  was  passed,  ordering  that  all  per-  powerfully  to  check  its  progress.  In  1802, 

SODS  should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  rose  to 

This  act  preserved  its  place  in  the  statute  £7,321,012,  being  the  laraest  amount 

book  for  more  than  130  years.  Towards  tlie  they  have  ever  reached.   In  1812,  they 

end  ofthe  seventeenUi  century,  Mr.  Grego-  sunk  to  £4,376,479.   During  the  three 

ly  King  and  doctor  Davenant  (Davenant's.  years  ending  with  1830,  the  official  and 

^oHb,  Whitworth's  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  233)  ea-  the  declared  or  real  values  of  the  woollen 

timated  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in  manufactures  exported  from  the  United 

England  at  £2  000,000  a  year ;  and  they  Kingdom  have  been  as  follows 

1828.  1829  1830. 

Official  value  ofwoollen  manufactures  exported,  £5,728,969  £5,372,490  £5,558,709 
Declared  or  real  value  of  ditto,   5,125,984     4,661,259  4,850,884 

VabuoftheManufadure.  Mmber  qf  examination  into  the  subject,  has  given 

Penona  employed.'-The  most  discordant  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  of 

efdmates  have  been  given  as  to  both  these  the  woollen  manufactured  ffoods  annually 

pointSL  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of 

We  been  grossly  exaggerated.   Mr.  Ste-  the  interest,  &C.,  of  the  capital,  and  the 

venson,  who  is  one  of  the  writers  on  British  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  man- 

Btatistics  on  whose  statements  the  most  uftcture:^ 
reliance  is  to  be  placed,  afler  a  careful 

Total  vahie  of  numufactured  articlee,  £18,000  000 

Vahie  of  raw  material,  £6,000,000 

Interest  on  capital,  sum  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear, 

and  manufacturers'  profits,   2,400,000 

Wages  of  workmen,   9,600,000 

,    £18,000,000 

Number  of  people  employed,  480,000,  or  perhaps  500,000. 

We  believe,  however,  taking  Scotland  Great  Britain  mav,  at  present,  be  mod- 

imo  account,  and  looking  at  the  probable  erately  calculated  at  £20,000,000,  or 

uuiual  expenditure  of  each  individual  on  £22;000,000.   But,  on  the  other  hand, 

woollens,  that  the  total  value  of  the  man-  Mr.  Stevenson  has  materially  underrated 

ofactured  articles  annually  produced  in  the  proportion  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
▼OL.  XIII.  22 
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manufiusture  falling  to  the  share  of  the 
capitalists,  and  required  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  various  outgoings,  and  to 
yield  them  ordinary  profits.  In  estimating 
the  wagjBs  of  the  persons  employed  at 
ahout  eight  shillings  a  week,  or  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  he  is  below  the  mark ;  and 
ten  shillings  a  week,  or  twenty-six  pounds 
a  year,  would  be  a  more  correct  avenice. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  me 
manufacture  does  not  probably  much  ex- 
ceed, if  it  does  not  fiOl  short  of;  400,000.— 
The  low  condition  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures  in  the  U.  States  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  war  with  GhreatBritain,  was 
shown  by  the  request  of  the  secretary  of war 
to  congress,  that  the  existing  laws  mig^t  be 
so  &t  repealed  as  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  SIX  thousand  blankets  for  the  In- 
dian department  The  law,  however, 
was  not  repealed,  and  the  want  of  wool- 
lens, durii^ff  that  contest,  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  woollen  ketones,  and 
an  extension  of  the  business  of  those 
which  had  previously  existed ;  but  they 
could  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  de- 
mand, and  an  illicit  trade  was,  in  fact, 
kept  up  with  the  enemy.  The  growth  of 
sheep,  and  the  manu&cture  of  their  wool, 
was  of  considerable  value  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war ;  and  many  millions  of 
dollan  were  invested  in  these  branches 
of  business,  fine-woolled  sheep  having 
been  purchased  at  most  extravagant 
prices,  because  fine  wool  had  been  sold 
for  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  pound. 
But  the  high  duties  imposed  during 
the  war  were  reduced  afler  its  termina- 
tion, and  vast  quantities  of  British  and 
other  woollen  goods  were  introduced  and 
sacrificed  to  br^  up  the  American  estab- 
lishments. The  manufiicturers  were  ru- 
ined, and  the  sheep  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, slaughtered.  Soon  after  the  British 
cloths  greatly  advanced  in  price,  and  the 
American  establishments  began  partially 
to  revive,  and  maintained  themselves, 
though  the  business  was  not  profitable 
till  the.passage  of  the  tariffiaw  of  1824,  by 
which  the  existins  duty  of  fifteen  per 
cent  on  cloths  ana  cassimeres,  was*  im- 
mediately  raised  to  thirty  per  cent,  and 
was  to  be  made  thirty-three  and  a  half 
percent  after  June  30,  1825.  An  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  twen^  per  cent,  instead  of 
the  existing  duty  of'^  fifteen  per  cent,  was 
also  imposed  on  imported  wool,  to  ad- 
vance to  thirty  per  cent  after  June  1, 1826, 
on  all  wool  costing  more  than  ten  cents 
per  pound.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
changes  in  the  Amencan  tariff  a  revision 
of  the  English  tariff  was  made,  avowedly 


with  the  object  of  enabling  the  Briciih 
manufacmrers  to  command  the  fiireigD, 
and  especially  the  American  market  of 
low-priced  cloths.  The  duty  imposed  in 
1824  proved  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  woollen  manufec^ 
tures ;  and  their  languishing  state  indi- 
cated the  ruin  of  those  eng^;ed  in  them, 
unless  further  legislative  encouragement 
was  afforded.  A  bill  to  this  effect  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  house,  but  was  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  senate  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  vice-president  Stepe  were 
immediately  taken  to  bring  the  sulgect 
again  before  congress;  and  a  convention 
of  delates  from  the  states  interested 
was  held  at  Hanisburg,  in  August,  1827. 
This  convention  prepared  a  memorial, 
recommending  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  forftr 
per  cent  on  woollen  manufiicturee,  wim 
an  aimual  increase  of  five  per  cent  uittii 
it  amounted  to  fifi^  per  cent  In  the  de- 
bates on  this  subject  in  the  next  sesrion 
of  congress,  Mr.  Mallary ,  estimated  the 
consumption  of  woollens  in  the  United 
States  at  (72,000,000  per  annum ;  of  which 
$10,000,000  were  imported,  $22,000,000 
die  productions  of  American  manu&c- 
tures,  and  $40,000,000  the  result  of 
household  industry.  The  tariff  adopted 
during  that  session  much  inbreased  the 
existing  duties  both  on  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  wool.  SomechaBra 
in  th^se  particulars  were  made  b^  me 
tariff  of  1832.  In  the  report  en  wool 
and  woollens,  made  to  the  *<firiendB  of 
domestic  industry,"  assembled  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  the  giess 
annual  product  of  wool  and  Jts  manu- 
fhctures  in  the  U.  States  was  estimated  at 
$40,000,000.  The  fixed  and  floating  cap- 
ital vested  in  the  woollen  roanuftustoiieB 
in  the  U.  States,  such  as  lands,  waters 
rights,  buildings,  machinery,  stock  on 
hand,  and  cash  employed,  was  estimaled 
at  an  equal  amount  The  proportion  be- 
tween the  amount  of  wool  used  in  die 
fiictories  and  that  worked  up  house- 
hold industry,  was  estimated  to  be  as 
three  to  two. 

WooLLETT,  William,  an  eminent  en- 
graver, was  bom  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent, 
August  27,  1735.  He  was  the  son  ol*  a 
thread-maker,  and  early  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  his  school-master  by  his  display  of 
talent  for  drawinj^.  Having  attempted 
some  engravings  m  copper,  which  were 
seen  b^  Mr.  Tinney,  an  engraver,  the  latter  . 
took  bun  as  an  apprentice.  When  out  of 
his  time,  his  rise  in  his  profeasKMi  was  very 
rapid ;  and  he  brought  the  art  of  land- 
scape engraving  to  great  perfection,  fie 
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dn  en^paved  historical  subjects  and  por- 
traits with  the  greatest  success.  All  his 
best  works  bring  high  prices,  but  par- 
deularly  his  Niobe,  Phaeton,  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone,  Celadon  and  Amelia,  and  tlie 
Fishery,  all  from  Wilson ;  and  his  Death 
2f  General  Wolfe,,  and  Battle  of  the 
Borne,  from  West.  He  died  May  23, 
ITBSs  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

Woolsack  ;  the  seat  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  in  his  capacity  of 
speaker  of  the  house  of  lords.  It  is  what 
its  name  implies,  a  large,  square  bag  of 
wool,  without  back  or  arms,  covered  with 
red  cloth.  In  front  of  the  lord  chancellor 
lie  the  great  seal  and  the  mace.  The 
judges,  king's  counsel  at  law,  and  mas- 
ten  in  cbanceiy,  who  sit  in  the  house  of 
lords,  but  do  not  vote,  are  likewise  seated 
on  woolsacks.  The  practice  was  derived 
from  the  well-known  fact  of  wool  having 
been,  from  an  early  period,  the  great  sta- 
ple of  England. 

WooLSToif,  Thomas,  an  Enfflish  di- 
vine, the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  North- 
ampton, was  bom  in  16G9.  He  was  ad- 
mitted of  Sidney  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1685,  of  which  he  Vas  subsequently 
elected  fellow,  and  took  orders.  Having 
become  an  assiduous  reader  of  the  works 
of  Origen,  he  imbibed  a  fondness  for  al- 
l^rical  interpretations  of  Scripture  ;  the 
result  of  which  tendency  appeared  in 
1705,  in  a  work  entitled  the  Old  Apology 
for  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
winst  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived. 
Toe  object  of  this  tract  was  to  prove  that 
all  the  actions  of  Moses  were  typical  of 
Christ  and  his  church,  and  to  show  that 
aome  of  the  Withers  understood  them  as 
Rich,  and  not  as  realities.  In  1720,  he 
left  his  college,  and  went  to  London, 
where  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation 
(MDceming  the  supposed  epistle  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate  to  Tiberius.  In  the  same  year, 
he  published  two  Latin  dissertations  in 
defence  of  Origen's  allegorical  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures.  His  next 
work  was  an  Inquiry  whether  the  Qua- 
kers do  not,  the  nearest  of  any  other  Sect, 
in  Religion  resemble  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians in  Principles  and  Practice.  His 
chief  oligect  in  this  publication  was,  ap- 
parently, to  attack  the  clergy,  which,  with 
hia  reftu&l  to  reside  at  college,  according 
to  the  statutes,  caused  him  the  loss  of  his 
felkwsbip,  in  1721.  In  1726,  he  publish- 
ed a  Defence  of  the  Miracle  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legiont  Engaging  in  the  contro- 
versybetween  Anthony  Collins  and  his  op- 
ponenta,  he  published  several  pamphlets, 
m  which  he  not  only  argued  for  mystical 


interpretations  of  t])e  miracles  of  Christ, 
but  asserted  that  they  were  never  actually 
wrought  He  was  now  regarded  as  an  ene* 
my  to  Christianity,  and  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  him  by  the  attomey-gen- 
neral,  which  Whiston,  and  other  fiiends  to 
toleration,  had  tbe  interest  to  get  stayed. 
He  was  not,  however^  silenced,  and,  ita 
1727,  and  the  three  following  years,  pub- 
lished his  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles, 
and  two  Defences  of  the  Discourses,  in 
which  he  not  only  maintained  his  former 
opinions,  but  expressed  himself  with  a 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  which  gave  serious 
offence;  and  the  law  again  interfered. 
He  was  tried  at  Guildhall  for  blasphemy, 
when  his  counsel  pleaded  that  it  was  so 
far  from  his  purpose  to  bring  the  Chris- 
tian religion  mto  contempt,  that  he  In- 
tended to>  place  it  on  a  firmer  footing. 
He  was,  however,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  year^  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  £100.  He  purchased  the  liberty 
of  the  rules  of  the  king's  bench  prison, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
not  being  able  to  pay  his  fine.  He  had 
obtained  some  money  by  his  publications^ 
which  was  swallowed  up  by  legal  ex- 
penses, and  he  chiefiy  rened  for  support 
on  a  small  annual  allowance  from  his 
brother,  and  the  contributions  of  some 
respectable  persons,  who  regarded  hira 
as  a  man  of  learning,  misled  by  mysticism 
and  enthusiasm.  Solicitations  were  made 
for  his  release  by  doctor  Samuel  Clarke ; 
but  he  declined  ^ving  any  security  not 
to  offend  again  m  a  similar  way.  He 
was,  however,  soon  after  released  by 
death,  being  carried  off  by  an  epidemic 
disorder  in  January,  17d9i--17d3,  in  his 
sixnr-second  year. 

Woolwich  ;  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  on  the  Thames,  eight  miles 
below  London ;  Ion.  0^  3^  £. ;  lat 
N. ;  population,  in  1821, 17,008.  It  was 
fbrmeny  only  a  small  village,  and  owes 
its  consequence  to  the  establishment  of  a 
roval  dock  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  dock-yard  has  been  progresmvely 
increasing  since  its  establishment,  and,  in 
its  present  state,  includes  about  five  fur- 
long in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  within 
which  space  there  are  two  dry-docks,  five 
slips,  three  mast-ponds,  a  nu>uld-lofl, 
storehouses  of  various  descriptions,  mast- 
houses,  sheds  for  timber,  dwellings  for 
the  various  oflScers,  a  very  complete, 
smitherv  for  the  manufacture  of  ancnors, 
&c.  This  dock-yard  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  commissioner,  who  has  also  the 
control  of  that  of  Deptford ;  and,  durins 
the  last  war,  the  number  of  artificers  and 
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laborere  employed  here  amounted  to 
nearly  2000:  smce  the  peace,  they  are 
reduced  to  about  two  thinls  of  that  num- 
ber. The  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  called 
the  Warrtny  is  the  grand  national  depot 
for  every  species  of  ordnance,  both  mili- 
tary and  naval,  and  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  guns,  gun-carriages,  militaiy 
wagons,  and  eveir  thing  pertaining  to 
the  department  or  the  oranance.  The 
arsenal  includes  nearly  sixty  acres,  and 
contains  various  piles  of  brick  buildings 
for  different  uses.  The  niunber  of  ar- 
tificers, laborers  and  boys  emi^oyed  is 
about  3000,  exclusive  of  the  convicts,  who 
amount  to  about  900,  generally  employed 
in  the  most  laborious  offices.  At  Wool- 
wich is  a  royal  military  academy,  insti- 
tuted in  1719,  but  not  finally  arranged  till 
1741.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
master-general  and  board  of  onkiance  for 
the  time  being;  a  lieutenant-governor,  an 
inspector,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
four  masters ;  a  i>rofessor  of  chemistry ; 
a  professor  of  fortification,  and  two  mas- 
ters; one  French  master,  two  drawing 
masters,  a  fencing  master,  a  dancing  mas- 
ter, &c.  The  number  of  pupils,  styled 
cadd8^  since  the  peace,  has  been  reduced 
to  100.  They  are  of  the  most  respectable 
families;  when  admitted, must  be  at  least 
four  feet  and  nine  inches  high,  and  not 
exceed  sixteen,  nor  be  under  fourteen, 
years  of  age.  As  soon  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  establishment,  they  begin 
to  receive  pay,  at  the  rate  of  £45  12s.  per 
annum.  The  building  is  of  a  castellated 
form,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of 
about  £150,000.  Woolwich  contains,  also» 
barracks,  a  pagoda,  used  as  a  repositoiy 
tor  models,  several  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  establishments. 

WooTZ.   (See  Sitd.) 

Worcester  ;  the  chief  town  of  Wor- 
cestershire, and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  England,  agreeably  simated  in  a 
beautiful  vale  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Severn.  Being  an  ancient  fortified  place, 
tills  city  had  a  strong  waU,  of  which 
some  remains  may  yet  be  seen.  The 
cathedral  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic 
simplicity.  It  was  first  erected  by  Ethel- 
red,  kmff  of  Mercia,  in  680,  but  was 
burned  down  and  rebuilt  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  suffered 
considerable  damage  during  the  civil  war, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  double  cross.  It  is  in  length, 
410  feet ;  in  breadth,  78 ;  and  in  height, 
68 ;  and  the  tower,  which  rises,  from  the 
oeiitre  of  the  cross  aisle,  to  the  altitude  of 
200  feet,  is  ornamented  at  the  comers  by 
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lofty  pinnacles  and  battlements.  The 
cathedral  contains  many  handsome  mon- 
uments, and  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of 
sculptures.  This  city  suffered  much 
during  the  wars  between  the  houses  of 
Yoik  and  Lancaster;  but  the  most  re- 
markable event  here  was  the  ftmous 
battle  between  the  English  army,  under 
Cromwell,  and  the  Scotch,  in  the  cause 
of  Charles  II,  in  1651.  (See  CrtnmM.) 
Of  the  parish  churches,  there  are  nine 
within  the  walls  and  two  without.  Here 
are  various  public  building  and  charita- 
ble institutions,  and  meetmg-houses  for 
various  sects.  Its  hop  market  is  the  most 
considerable  in  the  kingdom.  There  is 
abridge  over  the  Severn,  consisting  of 
five  arches.  Tlie  trade  of  Worcester  is 
considerable.  The  porcelain  and  glove 
manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Population  in  1831, 18,610 ;  120 
mUes  north-west  of  London ;  Ion.  2°  W.; 
lat  52°  10'  N. 

Worcester,  John  Tiptoft,  eari  o^  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  one  of  the  few 
literary  ornaments  of  England  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  bom  at  Everton,  or 
Evaston,  in  Cambridgesliire,  and  educated 
at  Baliol  college,  C&fonL  He  was  the 
son  of  lord  Tibetot,  or  Tiptofl  and  Powys, 
and  was  created  a  viscount  and  earl  of 
Worcester  by  Henry  VI,  who  also  ap- 
pointed him  lord-deputy  of  Irelanc).  By 
Edward  IV  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
ffarter,  and  cortstituted  justice  of  North 
Wales  for  life.  DugdaJe  says  be  was 
soon  after  made  constable  of  the  Tower; 
while  others  assert  that  he  was  twice  lord 
high  constable,  and  twice  lord  high  treas- 
urer. He  was  also  a  second  time  deputy 
or  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  the  auke 
of  Clarence,  in  which  capacity  he  attainted 
the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond  for 
supporting  the  insurrection  agauiac  gov- 
ernment, and  sentenced  the  latter  to  be 
beheaded.  On  the  temporary  reverse  of 
fortune  experienced  by  Edward  IV  and 
the  house  of  York,  in  consequence  of  the 
junction  between  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  eari  of 
Worcester,  the  severity  of  whose  judicial 
proceedings  as  high  constable  had  ren- 
dered him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
Lancastrians,  became  one  of  the  fi^rst  ob- 
jects of  their  venjgeance.  He  endeayored 
to  find  security  for  his  person  by  conceal- 
ment, but  was  discovered  in  a  tree  in  the 
forest  of  Weybridge,  near  Huntingdon, 
and  thence  conveyed  to  London,  where 
he  was  hasdl^  tried  on  the  accusation  of 
cruelty  in  his  Irish  administration,  par- 
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ticulariy  towards  two  infiuit  sons  of  the 
eari  of  Desmond,  and  condemned  to  lose 
bis  bead  on  Tower  hill,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  October,  1470,  which  sentence  was 
executed  accordingly.   He  was  married 
three  times,  but  left  only  one  son  and 
beir,  by  his  third  wife.    The  earl  of 
Worcester  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  considerable  learning  and  of  great  ac- 
eomplishments  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  In  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  he  had  passed  some  time  at 
Venice,  Padua  and  Rome.   He  was  led 
to  Rome  by  his  desire  to  see  the  Vatican 
fibnuy,  and  he  there  made  an  elegant 
oration  to  pope  Pius  II.   He  was  a  great 
eoUector  of  books,  and  gave  manuscripts 
of  500  marks  value  to  me  university  of 
Oxford.  The  literary  works  of  this  no- 
bleman, as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  an  English  translation  of  Cice- 
ro Dt  AndciHa,  and  of  Two  Declarations 
made  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and 
Gayus  Flamigneus,  Competitors  for  the 
Love  of  Lucrece,  both  printed  by  Wil- 
liam CaztoD ;  some  Orations  and  Epis- 
tles; and  an  English  translation  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  as  touching  British  afiairs, 
supposed  to  be  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.    In  the  sixth  of  Ed- 
ward IV,  he  drew  up  Orders  for  the 
placing  of  the  Nobility  m  all  Proceedings, 
and  Orders  and  Stamtes  for  Justs  and 
TViumphs;  and  in  the  Ashmolean  col- 
lection are  Ordinances,  Statutes  and  Rules, 
made  by  John  Tiptofte,  Erie  of  Worces- 
ter, and  Constable  of  England,  by  the 
King's  Commandment,  at  Windsor,  29th 
May,  6th  Edward  IV,  to  be  observed  in 
all  Justs  of  Peers  within  the  Realm  of 
England,  &c.   He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  a  Petition  against  the  Lollards, 
and  an  Oration  to  the  Citizens  of  Padua ; 
and  among- the  manuscripts  belonging  to 
Lincoln  cathedral  is  a  volume  containing 
about  twenty  epistles,  four  of  his  vnriting, 
and  fhe  rest  addressed  to  him. 

Worcester,  Edward  Somerset,  mar- 
Quis  of,  an  English  nobleman,  celebrated 
K>r  his  scientific  studies,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine.  This  nobleman  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Charles  I  during  the  civil 
war,  and,  after  its  termination,  snent  his 
time  in  retirement,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics.  In 
1663,  he  published  a  book  entitled  the 
Scantlings  of  One  Hundred  Inventions, 
in  which  he  first  gave  a  description  of  the 
uses  and  effects  of  his  engine ;  and  he 
afterwards  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
called  an  Ifxact  and  True  Definition  of 
22» 


the  most  stupendous  Water-command- 
ing Engine,  invented  by  the  Ri^ht  Hon- 
orable Tend  deservedly  to  be  praised  and 
admired)  Edw.  Somerset,  Lord  Marquess 
of  Worcester.  (See  Steam.)  In  neither 
of  these  worics  does  he  give  any  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  constructing  his 
engine ;  but,firom  his  description  and  ac- 
count of  its  effects,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  its  action  depended  on  the  condensa- 
tion as  well  as  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam,  and  consequently  that  in  principle 
it  resembled  the  modem  steam-engine. 
It  seems  also  that  he  had  actually  con- 
structed a  machine  upon  a  laree  scale, 
though,  unfortunately  tor  himself  and  for 
the  interests  of  science,  he  wsa  unable  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
his  project,  and  was  looked  upon  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  visionary  speculator. 
His  death  took  place  in  1667,  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

Worcester;  shire  town  of  Worcester 
county,  in  Massachusetts.  (Sec^eiufir, 
end  of  this  volume.) 

Word.  (In  the  scriptural  sense,  see 
Logos;  in  a  philolo^cal  meaning,  see 
Lari^piagesj  and  PkHology.) 

Word,  or  Watchword,  in  an  army 
or  garrison,  is  some  peculiar  word  or  sen- 
tence, bv  which  the  soldiers  know  and 
distinguish  one  another  in  the  ni^ht,  &c., 
and  by  which  spies  and  designmg  per- 
sons are  discovered.  It  is  used  also  to 
prevent  surprises. "  The  word  is  given 
out,  in  an  army,  every  night. 

Wordsworth,  William,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  what  is  called  the  lake  school 
of  poetrv,  was  bom  in  1770,  of  a  respecta- 
ble ftimily,  at  Cockermoutb,  in  .Cumber- 
land. The  first  part  of  his  education  he 
received  at  Hawkshead  grammar-school 
(Lancashire) ;  and  the  classical  knowledge 
which  he  acquired  there  is  said  to  have 
been  more  extensive  than  is  usual  with 
boys  of  his  age.  While  at  Hawkshead, 
he  delighted  m  reading  and  reciting  the 
poets,  and  in  rambling  among  the  b€»uti- 
ml  scenery  of  that  country.  His  first  at- 
tempt in  verse  WRS  made  at  the  agcP^of 
thuteen.  In  1787,  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  matriculated  as  a 
student  of  St.  John's  college.  At  the  uni- 
versity he  continued  a  sufiScient  time  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and, 
in  one  of  the  long  vacations,  he  under- 
took a  pedestrian  excursion  on  the  conti- 
nent The  result  of  his  remarks  he  gave 
to  the  public,  in  1793,  with  the  tide  of 
Descriptive  Sketches,  in  Verse,  taken 
during  a  Pedestrian  Tour  in  the  Italian, 
Swiss  and  Savoyard  Alps.   In  the  same 
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year,  he  published  an  Evening  Walk,  an 
Epiide  in  Verse,  addressed  to  a  Young 
Lady,  from  the  Lakes  of  the  North  of 
England.  Both  these  poems  contain  many 
specimens  of  beautitul  picturesque  de- 
scription ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
different  is  the  style  fix>m  that  which  he 
aftei-wards  adopted.  On  quitting  college, 
he  ibr  a  while  amused  himself  with  wan- 
dering over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  at  length  took  a  cottage  in  the  se- 
cluded hamlet  of  Alfoxton,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Quantock  hUls,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
near  the  spot  where  Mr.  Coleridge  then 
resided.  The  two  fijends  passed  their 
time  in  literary  pursmts,  or  in  rambling 
among  the  hills,  or  by  the  sea-shore.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  was  then  a  friend,  and  Cole-, 
ridge  an  enthusiast,  of  liberty ;  and  Uie 
consequence  was  rather  ludicrous.  A 
village  lawyer  took  it  into  his  head  that 
they  were  dangerous  Jacobins ;  and  a  spy 
was  employed  to  watch  them  in  their 
walks,  and  to  endeavor  to  draw  from 
them  their  supposed  secret.  As  may  be 
imagined,  he  could  discover  nothing,  and 
reported  them  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 
It  was  while  he  was  dwelling  in  Somer- 
setshire that  he  planned  and  partly  wrote 
the  Lyrical  BaUads,  intended  as  an  ex- 
periment on  a  new  system  of  poetiy. 
They  were  published  in  1798,  and  re- 
printed in  lo07,  with  an  additional  vol- 
ume. It  was  a  considerable  time  before 
this  novel  poetical  style  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  as- 
sailed by  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  satire 
and  argument;  but  it  has  at  length  gained 
numerous  partisans  and  imitators,  and 
'Mr.  Wordsworth  is  now  looked  up  to  as 
the  head  of  a  class  which  includes  many 
men  of  talents.  In  1796,  he  paid,  in 
company  with  his  aster,  another  visit  to 
the  continent,  and,  in  1803,  settled  at 
Grsssmere,  in  Westmoreland.  In  1803, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Maiy 
Hutchinson,  of  Penrith,  by  whom  he  has 
several  children.  He  has  continued  ever 
since  to  reside  at  Grassmere,  or  et'Rydal, 
on  one  of  the  Westmoreland  lakes,  ex- 
cept during  the  period  of  a  third  tour  on 
the  continent  (1820),  in  which  he  bent  his 
steps  to  the  classic  land  of  Italy.  Through 
the  personal  friendship  of  lord  Lonsdale, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  for  some  years  held 
the  situation  of  distributor  of  stamps  for 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. Besides  the  Lvrical  Ballads, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  pubhshed  the  Ex- 
cursion, a  Poem  (4to.,  1814),  a  work  as 
ori^nal  in  its  composition  and  subjects 
as  It  is  honorable  to  the  taste  and  bcnev- 


olenoe  of  the  writer;  die  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone,  a  Poem  (4to.,  1815);  a  Thanks- 
giving Q4e,  Januaiv  13,  1816,  with  other 
shcMTt  Pieces,  chiefly  referring  to  Publie 
Events  (1816);  Peter  Bell,  a  Tale,  in 
Verse  (1819);  the  Wagoner,  a  Tale 
(1819);  the  Biver  Duddon,  a  Series  of 
Sonnets ;  Vai^draoour  and  Jidia,  with  odier 
Pieces  (8vo.,  1820) ;  Ecckssiastical  Sketch- 
es (1833),  consisting  of  a  series  of  son- 
nets relative  to  certain  points  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  Enf^and ;  and  Me- 
morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  (Svo., 
182S).  The  Excursion  is  the  second  pait 
of  a  long  poem  entided  the  Recluse,  of 
which  the  first  and  thhrd  parts  have  not 
been  publidied.  The  whole  l^^mis  « 
philosophical  poem,  containing  views  of 
man,  nature  and  society,  and  having  for 
its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and 
opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retireroeDt; 
the  first  and  third  parts  consisting  chiefly 
of  meditations  in  the  author's  own  per- 
son, while  in  the  Excursion  the  intervea- 
tion  of  characters  speaking  is  employed. 
The  minor  poems  whioh  he  had  previ- 
ously published  were  afterwards  ar- 
ranged by  the  author,  in  the  editkm  of 
1815,  in  such  a  manner  as  to- show  thdr 
psychological  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  with  th^  main  work,  the  Recluse. 
The  finer  productions  of  Wordsworth^ 
muse  are  characterized  by  the  uni<mof 
deep  feeling  with  profound  thongfat,  a 
power  of  observation  which  makes  hhn 
mmiliar  with  all  the  loveiineas  and  won- 
ders of  the  worid  within  and  around  in^ 
and  an  ima{|^nation  capable  of  inspinDg 
all  objects  with  poetic  life.  His  diction 
is  lofty,  sustainea  and  impassioned^  when 
he  is  not  led  astray  by  his  attempts  to 
extend  the  language  of  ordinary  life  to 
the  subjects  of  poetry.  Like  his  friendi 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  Wordsworth  has 
forsaken  and  retracted  his  eariy  liberal 
opinions. 

World.  (See  irntiwrR,and  JBar<&,a]io 
Commarce  of  the  Wofid,] 

WdRLiTz ;  a  town  m  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  three  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Deamu,  with  1800  inhabitanis,  and 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  English  style, 
kid  out  by  the  late  duke.  Several  de- 
scriptions have  been  given  of  it  There 
is  a  collection  of  ancient  worics  of  art,  es- 
pecially paintings,  in  the  (so  called)  Gothic 
house,  in  this  i^en.   (See  Dessau,) 

Worm.  In  the  common  acceptatkn 
of  the  word,  this  term  is  applied  to  cater- 
pillars and  other  larvae  of  insects;  to  those 
beings  which  dwell  in  the  interior  of  liv- 
ing bodies ;  in  short,  to  all  small,  softi 
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cylindrical  aniinaK  however  various  tfaeir  the  Wminegau  iland  of  joyi),  so  much 

confbnnaticm  and  modes  of  life.   Even  praised  by  the  Minnewr^ers  (q.  v.),  and 

LuuMeus  included  in  his  class  vermes,  contains  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants, 

the  oyster,  and  the  other  moUusca,  as  well  who  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  cultiva- 

ai  the  echini,  polypi  and  medusB,  or  tion  of  the  vine,  and  the  navigation  of  the 

sea-blubbens  anunals  which  have  suice  Rhine.  There  are  also  some  manufac- 

been  veiy  properly  separated.  tures.   The  Protestant  religion  is  the  pre- 

WoEM,  in  gunnery ;  a  screw  of  iron,  vaihnff  one.    The  Catholics  have  two 

to  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  rammer,  to  churches,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedra], 

poll  out  the  wad  of  a  fiielook,  carbine  or  of  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  the 

pistol,  being  the  same  with  the  wad-hook,  eighth  century,  but  which  was  not  finished 

only  the  one  is  more  proper  for  small  until  the  twelfth  century.   It  is  about 

mOf  and  the  other  for  cannon. — Worruy  740  feet  long,  and  230  feet  wide.  The 

in  chemistiy,  is  a  lonff,  windings  pewter  Lutherans  have  two  churches,  and  the 

pipe,  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  to  cool  and  Reform^  or /Calvinists  one.  Among  sev- 

condense  the  vapors  in  the  distillation  of  eral  excellent  sorts  of  wine  made  here, 

RpiritflL — fform  a  cable  or  hawser,  in  sea  the  IMfrauenmUek  (milk  of  our  dear  la* 

Iftogua^  is  to  strengthen  it  by  winding  a  idy)  is  dusdnguidied.   The  grapes  grow 

smidl  hne,  or  rope,  aU  along  between  the  around  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  fit>m 

siniida.  which  it  has  its  name.   Worms  is  one  of 

WoEMius,  Olaus;  a  learned  Danish  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany,  and 
physician,  bom  in  1588,  at  Aarhuus,  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  early 
Jatland,  where  his  fiitherwas  a  burgo-  history  of  the  country..  The  Romans  had  a 
masler.  After  some  previous  education,  colony  here ;  and  the  early  Prankish  kings, 
he  went,  in  1605,  to  the  university  of  and  even  Charlemagne  and  the  later  Car- 
Marpur^,  and  then  to  Strasburg,  where  lovingians,  spent  much  time  here.  At  a 
he  studied  medicine.  He  sub^uendy  later  period,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Rheno- 
removed  to  Basle,  and  took  the  desree  of  Prankish  dukes.  In  the  history  of  the 
M.  D.,  havinff  previouslv  travefled  in  middle  ages  and  that  of  modem  times, 
Fiance,  Italy,  Holland  and  England.  In  Worms  is  also  consincuous.  Many  diets 
1613,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  have  been  held  here,  of  which  those  of 
aod  was  made  professor  of  the  belles-let-  1495  and  1521  are  the  principal.  The 
tres  in  the  universiw  of  Copenhagen.  In  two  held  in  the  former  year  did  much  to 
1615,  he  vras  transferred  to  the  chair  of  establish  order  in  Germany.  At  the  lat- 
GrecdL  literature,  and,  in  1634,  to  that  of  ter,  Luther  defended  his  faith  boldly  be- 
physic,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  His  fore  the  emperor  and  the  assembled  mem- 
academical  enga^ments  did  not  prevent  hers  of  theempu^,  concluding  his  address 
him  firom  practising  as  a  ph3rsic]an ;  and  with  the  words,  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot 
the  reputation  of  his  skill  occasioned  his  do  otherwise :  so  help  me  God !  amen." 
being  employed  by  his  sovereign,  Chris-  Worms  derived  importance  also  from  its 
tiem  rV,  who,  in  recompense  of  his  ser-  manufactures,  commerce,  and  popula- 
vioea,  made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathe-  tion,  which,  even  towards  the  end  of  the 
dral  of  Lund.  His  death  took  place  in  ihirr^  years'  war  (q.  v.),  amounted  to 
1654.  He  was  the  author  of  several  30,000  souls,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
works  relative  to  his  profession,  and  also  confederation  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  was 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian  phi-  en^ged  in  the  principal  quarrels  widi  the^ 
loBopby ;  but  his  most  important  proauc-  neighboring  princes.  It  has  declined  dur- 
tioDs  are  those  concerning  the  antiquities  ing  the  two  last  centuries,  particularly  on 
of  Denmaik  and  Norway,  a^ioi^  which  account  of  the  endless  wars  between 
may  be  mentioned  FoBtiDainici;  LUte-  Germany  and  Prance.  In  1689,  this 
raharaDamcaMkiui^^  city,  as  well  as  Spires,  was  almost  en- 
nm  Damcorum  Ltbrisix;  Lexicon  Iht-  tirely  destroyed  the  Prench,  by  the 
nieum;  and  Series  Heptm  DamtB,  orders  of  Louvois.  (q.  v.)   The  city  has 

WoBMs;  an  old  German  city  on  the  been  nnce  rebuilt;  yet  there  are  even 

left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  fbrmeriy  one  of  now  many  gardens  where  fbrmerly  there 

the  free  Imperial  cities*  ^  By  the  peace  were  buildingB.   In  the  early  part  of  the 

of  Luneville,  in  1801,  it  was  ceded,  with  Prench  revolutionary  war.  Worms  again 

the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  suffered  much,  being  occupied  alternately 

France ;  and  since  the  peace  of  Paris  by  both  the  hostile  armies.   Worms  was 

(4L  v.]^  it  has  bekiDged  to  the  province  of  form«4y  a  bishop's  see,  the  prince-bishop 

Rheiush  Hessia  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.   It  of  which  was  always  the  archbishop  of 

lies  in  an  agraeshle  and  fertile  country,  Mayrace.^ 
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Wormwood  (ariemuia);  a  genus  of 
compound  flowers,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  dissected  and  usually  downy 
leaves,  and  the  small  roundish  heads  of 
flowers.  The  common  species  (JL  o&m- 
tMum)  is  tonic,  anthelmintic,  stomachic, 
ond  sliffhdy  stimulating, and  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  intermittents,gout,  scur- 
vy and  dropsy.  The  seed  is  ui^  by  the 
rectifiers  of  Bri^h  spirits,  and  the  plant 
is  a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts 
of  England  for  this  puipose.  The  leaves 
and  points  of  the  snoots  of  the  tarra|^n 
ikaeuncuhu^  are  used  as  an  inmdient 
m  pickles.  A  sunple  infuaon  of  the  plant 
in  vinegar  makes  a  pleasant  fish  sauce :  it 
is  eaten  alonr  with  beefnaceaks,  and  is 
employed,  botn  in  Europe  and  Persia,  to 
correct  the  coldness  of  salad  herbs,  and 
season  soups  and  other  dishes.  The  plant 
is  of  the  easiest  culture,  but,  like  the  other 
species,  requires  a  dry  soil.  From  the 
acrid  leaves  of  A.  ChinensiSf  rooza  is  ob- 
tained— a  substance  much  in  use*  among 
ttie  Chinese  as  an  actual  cautery.  For 
this  purpose,  the  moxa  is  laid  upon  the 
part  affected,  and  set  on  fire.  Numerous 
species  of  aiiemisia  are  found  upon  the 
plains  of  Missouri. 

Woeonzoff;  a  distinguished  Russian 
family.  Three  females  oelonging  to  it 
are  conspFcuous  in  Russian  history: — 1. 
EUzabM  Wbronzoff;  the  mistress  of  the 
grand  prince,  ailerwards  emperor  Peter 
III.  She  subsequently  mamed  the  sen- 
ator Polftnski.  2.  The  countess  Butter- 
lin.  d.  The  princess  Dcuchkoff,  for  some 
time  the  confidant  of  Catharine  II.  She 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  dethrcming 
of  the  emperor,  whose  mistress  her  sis- 
ter was,  and  in  the  elevation  of  Catharine 
to  the  throne.  The  uncle  of  these  tvro, 
the  high  chancellor  count  Michael  Wo- 
ronzo^  was  the  head  of  the  Swedish 
party,  and  the  enemy  of  the  chancellor 
BiMtuscheff,  the  head  of  the  Danish  par- 
ty. When  the  latter  fell  into  disgrace,  in 
1757,  count  Woronzoff  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  Count  Alexander 
Woronzoff  was  made,  in  1808,  chancellor, 
of  the  empire  by  the  en^ror  Alexander, 
and  received  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affiurs.  His  brother,  S. 
Woronzofl^  was  Rusnan  ambassador  in 
London  when  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia during  the  reigns  of  Catharine,  Paul  I, 
and  Alexander.  He  died  in  London  in 
June,  1832.  His  son,  Miehad  Worwaoff, 
is  governor  of  New  Russia  (reskiing  at 
Odessa).'  He  was  a  general  of  inmntiy 


in  the  wars  of  his  country  in  1813,  14 
and  15,  against  France.  In  1826,  he  was 
deputed  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  with 
Ribeaupiefre,  to  negotiate,  at  Akermami, 
with  the  Turkish  commispionerB^  ^^^V^ 
ing  the  misunderstandings  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  Porte. 

Worship  op  Ood.  The  ezpressioa  of 
veneratton  for  the  highest  of  Deings,  of 
submission  to  his  will,  and  of  thankful- 
ness  for  his  goodness,  though  it  may  be 
ofiered  in  the  secret  stillnesB  of  the  heart, 
will  often  be  conveyed  by  external  visible 
signs,  throuffh  which  the  feelings  of  awe 
and  love  endeavor  to  maniftst  themselves 
in  the  most  forcible  and  lively  manner. 
These  actsof  homage  to  a  superior  power 
will  be  characterized  by  more  or  less  of 
rudeness  or  elevation,  as  the  conceptioDB 
of  the  object  of  worship  are  more  or  km 
gross  or  spirituaL  Prater  and  sacrifioe, 
accompanied  with  various  ceremoniei^ 
are  the  most  general  external  acts,  by 
which  the  feelings  of  religions  venention 
are  expressed;  and  while  some  natkni 
and  sects  are  eager  to  surround  these  acts 
with  all  the  splendor  of  earthly  pooop, 
others  think  to  render  them  more  worthy 
of  the  Being  to  whom  they  are  addresKd, 
by  the  absence  of  all  woridly  show.  If 
the  worship  of  God,  says  Paley,  be  t 
duty  of  religion,  public  worship  is  t 
necessary  institution ;  because  without  it 
the  greater  part  of  tniankind  woukl  exer- 
cise no  religious  worship  at  alL  Besides, 
assemblies  appointed  for  this  purpose  af- 
ford regularly  recurring  opportunities  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  receive  no  such  tp- 
struction.  If  we  advert  to  &cts,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  general  diffuswn  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  among  all  orders  of 
Christians,  compared  with  the  intellectual 
condition  of  barbarous  nations,  can  be 
ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  the  re|u- 
lar  establishment  of  assemblies  for  divue 
worship;  in  which  portioiis  of  Sciiiituie 
are  recited  and  expluned,  or  the  pnnei- 
ples  of  Christian  erudition  are  so  eon- 
stantiy  taujj^ht  in  sermons,  uMXHrpomed 
with  Utiirgies,  or  expressed  in  extempoie 
I>rayer,  as  to  imprint,  by  the  veryTspe- 
tition,  some  knowledge  and  ipemoiyof 
these  subjects  upon  the  most  unqualified 
and  careless  hearer.  But  while  the  difier* 
ent  forms  of  Christian  worship  resemble 
each  other  m  their  fundamental  principle, 
there  is  almost  eveiy  variety  in  the  denili 
of  the  ceremony ;  and  there  have  btm 
not  less  violent  controversies  and  eauies 
of  oflbnce,  afforded  by  different  views  of 
the  ceremonial  armngementB  of  wonhi|H 
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than  by  differences  of  opinioD  m  mattera 
of  dogmatical  theology  or  ecclesiastical 
fmrernment  The  heathens  objected  to 
the  eariy  Christ^s,  that  their  worship 
had  none  of  the  external  splendor  of 
other  religions — ^no  temple,  no  ahars,  no 
imam.  The  primitive  Christians  as- 
MmUed  together  in  social  worship,  but 
they  did  not  attribute  any  peculiar  aanc- 
tity  to  the  spot  of  theur  meetings  which, 
io  iact,  was  commonly  the  house  of  one 
of  the  congregation.  In  the  course  of 
tune,  however,  as  they  became  more  nu- 
merous, they  met  in  rooms  or  buildings 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
coDfjregation  was  assembled,  the  first  act 
of  divine  service  performed  was  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  as  was  the 
ciutom  m  the  Jewish  synagogues^  (q.  v.) 
At  firn,  ihe  Old  Testament  was  of  course 
alone  used  for  this  purpose;  but  in  pro- 
een  of  time,  as  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  composed,  these  vrere 
abo  read  in  the  churches.  The  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  was  followed  by  a  short 
and  &miliar  address,  explaining  and  ap- 
plying what  bad  been  read,  and  exhort- 
s^  the  hearets  to  piety  and  virtue,  and 
by  the  singinff  of  psalms  or  hymns,  se- 
leetsd  fifom  the  Scriptures,  or  composed 
for  Che  purpose.  The  congregation  then 
rose  up,  and  joined  in  prayer,  with  theur 
Aces  turned  towards  the  east.  It  is  a 
subject  of  dispute  whether  precomposed 
ferms  or  extempore  efiuaions  were  used 
in  prayer.  (See  LUurgy^  Mas$^  Lard?8 
Simpr,  &c.) 

WmnUM^  Mmtter  of  PMic  (in  French, 
iMmufrr  3u  CWte ;  m  hrusBia^ 
CuIiMi),  Id  those  countries  in  which  the 
diTBCtioD  of  every  thing  is  in  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  whole  action  of  society  is 
regulated  by  the  government  (a  system 
more  consisteDtly  and  effectually  pur- 
sued in  Prussia  than,  probabljr,  m  any 
other  country),  not  only  tne  adounistration 
of  justice,  but  even  of  religious  worship, 
m  under  the  superintendence  of  a  minis- 
ter-^ abuse  which  at  one  time  was  car- 
ried to  a  great  extreme  in  Prussia.  There 
is  sliU  in  that  country  a  *^  minister  for 
thesupervisiQn  of  ecclMiastical  afiairs,  of 
schools,  and  medicine."  The  use  of  the 
word  euttut  has  been  discontinued.  The 
miniflier  of  public  worship,  however, 
does  not  superintend  merely  the  forms 
of^religious  worship,  but  all  ecclesiastical 
I.  He  appouDts  the  various  examin- 
( which  candidates  for  the  ministry 
pass  through  before  they  can  be  ad- 
[  10  holy  orders ;  investigates  com- 
plaints  against  clergymen,  or  directs  in- 


must  pass  I 

mittedio  \ 


qmries  to  be  made,  &c.;  settles  disputes 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  &c. 
In  France,  the  ministry  ofpublic  instruc- 
tion is  senerally  connected  with  that  of 
the  ^etiite,'*  which  latter  has  the  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  afSurs  in  as  fiur  as 
they  have  a  political  character  (in  other 
respects  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
bisnops,  &c).  These  two  departments, 
however,  are  not  always  connected.  At 
jHiesent,  for  instance  (1833),  M.  GuuBOt  is 
minister  of  public  instruction,  but,  being  a 
Protestant,  is  not  the  minister  of  public 
wanbip, 

WoaauT,  sir  Richard,  son  of  sir 
Thomas  Worsley,  bom  in  1751,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  succeeded  to  the  tide  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  soon  after  visited 
the  continent,  where  he  cultivated  his 
taste  for  antiquities  by  the  study  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  Rome,  and  mMe  some 
la^  purchases  of  statues,  marbles,  and 
other  articles  of  viriiiy  which,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  it  formed  his  principal 
amusement  to  classifV  and  arrange.  A 
catalogue  of  this  collection  was  after- 
wardspublished  under  the  title  of  Jlfiistt- 
wii  WarMammij  in  two  folio  volumes. 
(See  ViacontL)  Sir  Richard  published  a 
History  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (m  1  vol., 
4to.,  with  engravmgs  of  the  principal 
seats,  views^  b^  Godfiey).  He  was 
many  years  in  piurliament  as  representa- 
tive of  the  borough  of  Newport,  and  held 
a  situation  about  ue  person  <n  king  Qeorfe 
III,  as  comptroller  of  the  royal  household. 
He  was  also  covemor  of  the  island,  where 
he  died  in  1805. 

WoESTxi) ;  a  thread  spun  of  wool  that 
has  been  combed,  and  wnich,  in  the  spin- 
ning, is  twisted  harder  than  ordinarily. 
It  IS  chiefly  used  either  to  be  knit  or 
woven  into  stockings,  caps,  gloves,  &c. 
Worsted  has  obtained  its  name  fix)m 
Worslead,  a  market-town  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  England,  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article  was  fint  introduced. 
The  manufiictures,  which  dmved  their 
name  from  the  place,  are  now  removed  to 
Norwich  and  its  vicinity. 

WoKT.   (See  Brewings  and  Malt) 

WoTTON,  sir  HeniT,  a  conspicuous  po- 
litical antd  Uteraiy  character  in  his  ovm 
age,  Toun|;est  son  of  sir  Robert  Wotton, 
was  bom  in  1568.  After  receiving  a  clas- 
sical education  at  Winchester  school,  he 
was  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  much 
distinguished  himself  by  his  attention  to 
logic  and  philosophy,  and  composed  a 
tr^^^.  Having  studied  civil  law,  under 
an  emment  Italian  professor,  tie  became 
a  proficient  in  the  Italian  language.  His 
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father  bequeathing  him  a  moderate  in- 
come, he  determined,  in  1589,  to  travel, 
and  viflited  all  the  principal  countries  of 
the  continent  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
whom  he  attended  in  his  maritime  expe- 
ditions asainst  the  Spaniards,  and  after- 
wards to  Ireland.  On  the  fall  of  that  no- 
bleman, he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
sided at  Florence,  where  he  composed  a 
treatise,  printed  after  his  death,  entitled 
the  State  of  Christendom.  While  thus 
employed,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
having  intercepted  some  letters  disclosing 
a  plot  to  take  away  the  life  of  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  he  engaged  Wotton  to 
carry  secret  intelligence  of  it  to  that 
prince.  This  service  he  ably  performed 
in  the  character  and  guise  of  an  Italian, 
and  returned  to  Florence.  When  James 
came  to  the  English  crown,  he  sent  for 
Wotton,  knighted  him,  and,  in  1604,  em- 
ployed him  as  an  ambassador  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice.  As  Wotlon  passed 
through  Augsburg,  beiuji;  desired  to  write 
in  an  album,  he  wrote,  m  Latin,  that  ''an 
ambassador  is  a  good  man,  sent  abroad  to 
(ie  for  the  good  of  his  countrv."  Tins 
innocent  sally  was,  by  the  malignity  of 
Schioppius,  represented  as  a  state  maxim, 
avowed  by  the  reliffion  of  the  king  of 
England.  James,  who  thought  noUiing 
relative  either  to  king-craft  or  state-craft 
a  subject  for  wit,  was,  in  consequence, 
hiffhly  displeased;  and,  on  his  return, 
Wotton  remained  five  years  unemployed. 
At  length  he  recovered  the  royal  &vor, 
and  was  trusted  with  a  mission  to  the 
United  Provinces,  and  subsequently  re- 
stored to  his  former  post  at  Venice,  where 
he  remained  three  vears.  Other  missions 
followed,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  to 
various  princes  in  Germany,  on  the  affairs 
of  the  elector  palatine.  A  third  embassy 
to  Venice  closed  his  diplomatic  labors, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  until  the 
death  of  James,  when,  in  1634,  he  was 
made  provost  of  Eton  college,  as  a  re- 
ward tor  his  various  services.  The  first 
fruits  of  his  leisure  were  his  Elements  of 
Architecture.  The  statutes  of  the  col- 
lege requiring  him  to  assume  a  clerical 
character,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and 
s)>ent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary 
leisure,  social  hospitalitv,  and  innocent 
amusement  He  had  planned  a  life  of 
Luther ;  but,  by  the  persuasion  of  Charies 
I,  he  laid  it  aside  ror  a  historv  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  he  made  veiy  little  prog- 
ress. The  arrears  of  his  demands  on 
the  crown  remaining  unpaid,  he  continu- 
ed embarrassed  to  his  death,  which  took 


place  in  December,  1639,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton was  a  person  of  sound  understanding 
poignant  wit,  and  great  aocompUahmeDti) 
m  whom  the  schoGur  and  the  roan  of  the 
world  were  very  happily  blended.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
there  is  a  collection  of  miscellanies  pub- 
lished, after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
BdiqwuB  WotUmian<B,  several  times  re- 
printed. It  consists  of  lives,  letters,  po- 
ems and  characters^  displaying  a  kVely 
foncy  and  penetrating  underatandiBC, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  ped- 
antry of  the  age.  Of  his  poems,  one,  en- 
titled a  Hymn  to  God  in  ray  latter  Sick- 
ness, is  admired  for  energy  of  ezTOesaiott 
and  harmonious  venificatioi].  There  ii 
a  Life  of  Sir  H.  Wotton  by  Walton. 

Wotton,  William,  an  English  cleifgy- 
man  of  distinguished  learning,  was  bom 
in  1666,  and,  under  his  ftther's  tuition,  ae- 

Suired  such  a  knowledge  of  language^ 
urinff  his  childhood,  as  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  wonder  of  the  time.  Id 
his  sixth  year,  he  could  construe  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  tonf^uee,  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  an  eztraordmarily  retentrre 
memory.  In  consequence  of  this  pre* 
cocitv,  he  was  entered  at  Catharine  hall, 
Cambridge,  before  he  was  ten  years  old. 
He  took  3ie  degree  of  bachelor  of  aita  in 
his  thirteenth  vear,  some  time  before 
which  he  had  been  celebrated  in  a  copy 
of  verses,  not  only  for  his  acauaintanoe 
with  the  learned  languages,  including  Ar- 
abic, Syriac  and  Chaldee,  but  for  hii 
knowledge  of  geo^phy,  logic,  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics.  In  1691,  he  was 
made  cbaplun  to  the  eari  of  Nottingham, 
who,  in  1693,  presented  him  to  a  lecliNy. 
The  first  fiuit  of  his  eztenave  readiog 
appeared  in  1694,  in  his  Reflections  upoa 
Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  the  fha 
of  which  was  to  institute  a  companeon 
between  the  ancients  and  modems  in  all 
that  regarded  arts,  science  and  litentiue. 
To  a  second  edition,  in  1697,  was  annex- 
ed doctor  Bentley's  Dissertation  on  Pba- 
laris,  which  involved  Wotton  in  the  ooo- 
troversy  respecting  the  merits  of  the  an- 
cients and  the  nuKlems,  and  subieettd 
him  to  the  satire  of  Swift,  m  the  Battle 
of  the  Books.  Embarrassed  in  dreum- 
stances,  in  consequence  of  some  ine|p- 
larities,  he  was  obliged, -in  1714,  to  retne 
into  South  Wales,  where  he  employeil 
himself  in  writing  on  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities and  kindred  subjects.  He  alR» 
wrote  various  other  pieces^  but  noon 
which  made  any  addition  to  his  ftme: 
and  he  may  be  enumerated  among  the 
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kaCanoes  in  whicli  early  proficiency, 
resdng  prindpaliy  on  strength  of  memo- 
17,  disappointa  expectation.   He  died  in 
1726,  at  the  age  or  sixty. 
WouWou.  (Seew^) 
WouiTDS  are  divided,  by  writers  on 
nrgenr,  into  several  kinds,  the  distinc- 
tioDs  being  founded  either  upon  the  sort 
of  weapon  with  which  the  injuiy  has 
been  inflicted,  or  upon  the  circumstance 
of  a  venomous  matter  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  part,  or,  lastly,  upon  the 
Batiuns  of  the  wounded  parts  diemselves^ 
and  the  particular  situation  of  the  wound. 
Hence  we  have  cutsi  tnctnorw,  or  wciaed 
wnmdSf  which  are  produced  by  sharp- 
edged  instruments,  and  are  generally  free 
fit>m  all  contusion  and  laceration.  The 
fibres  and  texture  of  the  wounded  part 
bave  suffered  no  other  injury  but  their 
mere  diviaon  ;  and  there  is,  consequently, 
len  tendency  to  inflammation,  suppura^ 
tkm,  gangren6|,  and  other  bad  conse- 
quences, than  in  the  generalitv  of  other 
species  of  wounds.    Incased  wounds, 
also,  mav  usually  be  healed  with  great- 
quickness  and  ftcility  than  other 
wounds  which  are  accompanied  with 
niore  or  less  of  contunon  and  laceration : 
tbe  suigeoD  has  only  to  bring  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  wound  into  contact  with 
each  other,  and  keep  them  m  this  state  a 
WW  hours,  and  they  will  unite  and  grow 
together.   Another  class  of  wounds  are 
'm,  or  punctured  woumUf  made  by  the 
tbrust  of  pointed  weapons,  as  bayonets, 
lancea,  swords,  daggers,  £&c^  and  also 
b)rthe  accidental  and  forcible  introduc- 
tuMi  of  considerable  thorns,  nails,  &^ 
into  the  flesh.   These  wounds  frequently 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  so  as  to  injure 
large  blood-vessels,  viscera,  and  other  or- 
gans of  importance;  and,  as  they  are 
generally  iimicted  with  much  force  and 
violence,  the  parts  sufler  more  injuiy 
thui  what  would  resiilt  from  their  simple 
division.   It  also  deserves  notice  that  a 
great  number  of  the  weapons  or  instru- 
ments by  vdiich  punctured  wounds  are 
occasioned,  increase  materially  in  diame- 
ter flrom  the  point  towards  theur  other  ex- 
tremity ;  and  hence,  when  they  penetrate 
fiff,  they  must  force  the  fibres  asunder 
like  a  wedge,  and  cause  a  serious  degree 
of  stretching  and  contusion.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  bayonet  wounds  of  the  ordi- 
ittiy  soft  parts  are  veiy  often  followed  by 
vbfent  inflammation,  an  alarming  de- 
gree of  tumefiction,  large  abscesses,  fever, 
delirium,  and  other  very  unfavorable 
symptoms.  The  opening  which  the  point 
of  such  a  weapon  makes  is  quite  inade- 
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quate  to  the  passage  of  the  thicker  part 
of  it,  which  can  only  enter  by  forcibly 
dilating,  stretching  and  otherwise  injurinff 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  flesh.  A  third 
description  of  wounds  are  the  contused 
and  laeeratedj  which  strictly  comprehend, 
together  with  a  variety  of  cases  produced 
hv  the  violent  application  of  hard,  blunt, 
obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft  parts,  aU  those 
interesting  and  common  injuries  denom- 
inated gutuhot  wounds.  Many  bites  rank 
also  as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 
In  short,  every  solution  of  continuity 
which  is  suddenly  produced  in  the  son 
parts  br  a  blunt  instrument  er  weapon 
which  has  neither  a  sharp  point  nor  eoge, 
must  be  a  contused,  lacerated  wound.  It 
has  been  remarked  that,  in  case  of  vio- 
lent death  by  gunshot  wounds,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  isountenance  is  always 
that  of  languor,  whatever  may  be  the 
natural  energy  of  the  sufierer's  character ; 
but  in  deadi  nom  a  stab,  the  countenance 
preserves  its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity, 
and  the  mind  its  bias,  to  the  last — Poigor^ 
ed  uwunds  are  those  which  are  compli- 
cated with  the  introduction  of  a  venom^ 
ous  matter  or  fluid  into  the  part.  Thus 
the  stinra  and  Intes  of  a  variety  of  in- 
sects anord  us  examples  of  poisoned 
wounds ;  and  the  surgeon,  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  putrid  bodies,  or  in  handling  in- 
struments infected  with  any  venomous 
matter,  is  exposed  to  the  dancer  of  poi- 
soned wounds  from  cuts.  The  most 
dangerous,  however,-  of  this  class  of 
wounds,  occur  from  the  bites  of  the  viper, 
the  rattlesnake,  &c.  (see  Venomous  w9m- 
mals),  oY  from  those  of  rabid  animals. 
(See  HydnphobicL)  Wounds  may,  like- 
wise, be  umversally  referred  to  two  other 
general  classes,  tbe  simple  and  compli- 
cated. A  wound  is  called  simple  when 
it  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject,  nas  been 
produced  by  a  clean,  sharp^ged  instru- 
ment, is  unattended  widi  any  serious 
symptoms,  and  the  only  indication  is  to 
reunite  the  firesh-cut  surfaces.  A  wound, 
on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  be  complieated 
whenever  the  state  of  the  whole  system, 
or  of  the  wounded  part,  or  wound  it- 
selfj  is  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  surgeon  to  deviate  from  the  plan  of 
treatment  requisite  for  a  simple  wound. 
The  diflerences  of  complicated  wounds 
must,  therefore,  be  very  numerous,  as  they 
depend  upon  many  incidental  circum- 
stances, the  principal  of  which,  however, 
are  hemorrhage,  nervous  symptoms,  con- 
tusion, the  unfavorable  shape  of  the  inju- 
ry, the  dischargee  or  extravasation  of  cer- 
tain, fluids,  indicating  the  injury  of  par- 
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ticalar  bowels  or  vessels,  &c.  AD  lai^^e 
or  deep  wounds  are  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  symptomatic  fever,  which  usu- 
ally  comes  on  at  a  period  varying  fit>m 
sixteen  to  thiity-six  hours  after  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  injury,  and  is  ^nerallv  of  the 
inflammatoiy,  but  sometimes  of  an  as- 
thenic character.  It  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to.  attend  to  the  type  of  this  fever 
in  the  treatment ;  for  the  loss  of  blood, 
which  ma^  be  required  and  sustained  with 
impunity  m  the  one  species  of  fever,  may 
prove  most  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  in  the 
other. 

WouraIi  Poison.  [See  PoiawL) 
WouvBRMAifS,  Philip^  was  bora  at 
Haeriem,  in  1620,  and  was  the  son  of  Paul 
Wouvermans,  a  painter  of  histoiy,  of  mean 
talents,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  art ;  after  which  he  became  the  schol- 
ar of  John  Wynants,  and  anrhred  at  such 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  be  esteemed 
superior  to  all  his  contemporaries.  By  the 
instruction  and  example  of  his  master,  the 
proficiency  of  Wouvermans  was  verv  re- 
markable ;  but  to  the  knowledge  of  col- 
tning  and  penciling  which  he  acquired  in 
that  school,  he  ad^fed  the  study  cf  nature, 
in  which  he  employed  hunself  with  such 
critical  attention,  as  to  excel  his  master  in 
the  choice  of  his  scenes,  the  excellence  of 
his  fijfures,  and  the  truth  of  his  repre- 
sentations. The  subjects  of  which  he 
seemed  most  particularly  fond,  were  hunt- 
ingl^  hawkings,  encampments  of  armies, 
fturierB*  shops,  and  all  kinds  of  scenes  that 
afforded  him  a  projier  and  natural  oppor- 
tunity of  indroducing  horses,  which  he 
painted  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In 
contemplating  the  works  of  this  inimita- 
ble artist,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to 
determine  what  part  is  most  worthy  of 
our  applause  and  admiration;  whether 
the  sweetness  of  the  coloring ;  the  correct- 
ness of  his  desi^,  his  catde,  or  his  fig- 
ures ;  the  charming  variety  of  attitudes  m 
his  horses ;  the  free  and  yet  delicate  touch- 
ings  of  his  trees;  the  beaudful  choice  of 
his  scenery ;  the  judicious  use  he  makes 
of  the  chiaro-oscuro;  or  the  spirit  that  an- 
imates the  whole.  His  genius  and  inven- 
tion were  so  strbnff  and  lively,  that  none 
of  his  pictures  have  either  the  same 
grounds  or  the  same  distances ;  for  he  va- 
ried them  perpetually,  with  inexpressi- 
ble skill ;  in  some,  representing  simple, 
unembellished  nature,  and  in  others, 
scenes  enriched  with  architecture,  foun- 
tains, or  edifices  of  a  beautiful  construc- 
tion. His  figures  are  always  finely  drawn, 
with  expressions  suitable  to  the  subject ; 
and  the  attitudes  he  chose  were  such  as 
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appeared  unconstmined,  natnial,siid  p«- 
fectl^  agreeable.  He  had  an  amasng 
command  of  his  pencil,  so  thatbeinsiaiil- 
ly  and  effectually  expressed  every  idea 
conceived  in  his  mind,  and  gave  to  im 
pictures  an  astonishing  force,  by  broad 
masses  of  \i^t  and  shadow,  wniob  be 
c<»tiasted  with  peculiar  judgment,  aol 
gave  an  uncommon  degree  of  tFanspsrenoe 
to  the  coloring  6f  the  whole.  The  pencil 
of  Wouvermans  was  mellow,  and  bis 
touch  was  firee.  Though  bis  pictuiw 
wen  finished  most  delkately,  his  dis- 
tances recede  with  true  perspective  been- 
;  and  his  skies,  air,  trees  and  planti  we 
exact  and  lovelv  imitations  of  nature. 
In  his  latter  time,  his  pictures  had  nttber 
too  much  of  the  grayish  and  blue  tint; 
but,  in  hn  best  days,  he  was  not  inlmr, 
either  in  coirectness,  coloring  or  famd^  to 
any  of  the  artists  of  Italy.  Yet,  notwitb- 
standing  his  uncommon  merit,  he  had  not 
the  good  fortune,  during  his  life,  to  inert 
with  encourB|^ent  equal  to  his  doMt; 
for,  with  all  his  assiduiw  and  extreme  in- 
dustry, he  found  it  dimcult  to  mainiiiD 
himself  and  his  family.  He  seemed  to  be 
a  stranger  to  the  artifices  of  the  mtsrchantt, 
who  therefore  imposed  on  him  under  die 
dis^^uise  of  zeal  for  his  interest,  tnd, 
while  they  artfully  enriched  themsdves 
by  bis  works,  contrived  to  kee^  him  de- 
pressed and  narrow  in  his  circiunstaneei^ 
Wouvermans  could  not  help  feeling  tbe 
neglect  with  which  he  was  treated ;  md 
it  affected  him  so  strongly,  that,  a  kn 
hours  before  he  died,  he  ordered  a  box 
filled  with  his  studies  to  be  burned ;  mj- 
inff,  ^  I  have  been  so  badlv  rewarded  nr 
allmy  labors,  that  I  woiud  prevent  mj 
son  from  being  allured,  by  those  deapi) 
to  embrace  so  miserable  and  uncertam  a 
profession  as  mine."  Some  authon^  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  sacrifice  to  otiber  wo- 
tives,^  and  say  it  proceeded  from  his  dis- 
like to  his  brother  Peter,  being  unwiUmg 
that  he  should  reap  the  product  of  his  h- 
bors ;  and  some  again  allege  that  he  in- 
tended to  compel  his  son  to  seek  tbe 
knowledge  of  nature  fi;om  his  own  indna- 
try,  and  not  indolently  depend  on  oopf- 
ing  those  designs.  Wouvermans  etcbed 
one  plate,  representing  a  horse  standii^ 
and  tied  to  a  tree.  It  is  beautiflillj  done^ 
but  uncommonly  scarce.  He  died  m  166& 
After  the  death  of  Wouvermans,  the  vd- 
ue  of  his  pictures  increased  to  an  incredi- 
ble degree :  they  were  universally  covet* 
ed  through  every  part  of  Eurt^e,  psitio- 
ularly  by  the  dauphin  of  France  aind  tbe 
elector  of  Bavaria,  who  bought  aD  tbat 
could  be  procured,  at  very  lai^  pnoe^ 
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Wranoel,  Charles  Gustaviis,  count  of^ 
Swedish  fieid-marsha],  a  distinguished 
militaiy  commander  of  the-  seventeenth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  old 
and  illustrious  Swedish  &mi]y. — His  fa- 
ther, Herman  Wrangd^  a  Swedish  coun- 
Kllor  of  state,  and  field-marshal,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Livonia  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1644.  The  son,  Charles  Gustavus,  en- 
tered the  military  service  at  an  early  age, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the 
celebrated  Gustavus  Adolphiis.  Under 
that  prince  he  served  in  Germany  ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  general  Bauer  (q.  vA  \\\ 
1641,  Wrangely  who  then  had  the  rank  of 
major-generalj  was  one  of  those  who 
commanded  the  Swedish  forces,  under 
'veiy  difficuk  circumstances,  until  the  ar- 
riTal  of  the  new  conunaiider-in -chief, 
Toretenson.  (q.  v.)  Wrangel  continued  to 
serve  under  that  general,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  daring  march  to  Holstein 
(1643),  to  carry  the  war  into  Denmark. 
(See  TTttrty  Years'  War.)  After  the  death 
of  admiral  Fleming,  the  command  of  the 
Swedish  fleet  was  confided  to  Wrangel, 
who  was  at  first  obliged  to  vield  to  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  Danish  naval 
force ;  but  being  reinforced  by  a  Dutch 
SQuadfon,  he  defeated  the  enemy  off  the 
island  of  Femem.  He  then  commanded 
a  detached  corps  in  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick,  until  the  peace  of  Bromsebro  (1645). 
Id  1646,  Torstenson  having  resigned  the 
command,  Wrangel  was  associated  with 
Konigsmark  in  that  trust,  and,  having 
fomied  a  junction  with  the  French  forces 
under  Turenne,  their  combined  opera- 
tions forced  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  ac- 
cede to  an  armistice,  at  Ulm,  in  March, 
1647.  The  elector  having  afterwards 
disavowed  this  act,  the  allied  forces  de- 
feated the  combined  Austrian  and  Bava- 
rian armies  at  Zusmarshausen,  near  Augs- 
bure,  May  17,  1648  ;  and  Wrangel  occu- 
}nea  Bavaria  until  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia (q.  v.),  in  1648,  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties. After  the  accession  of  Charles  Gus- 
tavus to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Wrangel 
arcompanied  his  soverei^  in  the  expedi- 
tion asainst  Poland,  and  was  present  at 
the  celebrated  three  days'  battle  of  War- 
saw (July  18—20,  1650).  In  the  course 
of  this  war,  Denmark  having  entered 
npon  hostilities  against  Sweden  (1657), 
Wrangel  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Kronburg,  which  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der afler  tweuty-one  days  (Sept.  6, 1658}. 
He  then  took  command  of  the  Swedish 
fleet  destined  to  attack  Copenhagen ;  but 
the  expedition  proved  unsuccessful,  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  fleet  to 
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the  assistance  of  the  Danes.  The  deatli 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  1660.  In  1674,  Louis  XIV  having 
declared  war  against  the  German  empire, 
Sweden  engaged  in  the  hostile  operations 
on  the  side  of  France,  and  Wrangel  com- 
manded an  army  of  16,000  men,  which 
invaded  Bi-andenburg ;  but  the  ill  success 
of  this  expedition  is  probably  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  sickness  of  the  commander. 
The  great  elector,  Frederic  William  (q.  v.), 
at  the  head  of  6000  cavalry,  attacked  the 
Swedish  forces  by  surprise,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  Fehrbellin  (q.  v.), 
June  18,1675.  The  Swedes  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  Brandenburg,  and  even  lost  a 
part  of  Pomerania.  Wrangel,  who  soon 
after  reared  from  service  on  account  of 
his  infirmities,  died  the  following  year.  In 
1645,  he  had  been  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices with  the  title  of  count 

Wrangler,  Senior,  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  England ;  the  student  who 
passes  the  best  examination  in  the  senate- 
nouse  for  the  first  degree  (that  of  bache- 
lor j  in  arts.  (See  Cambridge,)  They  who 
follow  next  in  the  same  division,  are  re- 
spectively termed  secondj  thirdjourthj 
wranglers.  In  a  similar  manner,  they 
who  compose  the  second  rank  of  honors 
are  designated  as  firsts  second^  third^  &c., 
optimi  (best);  those  of  the  third  order, 
Jirst,  second,  third,  &c.,jumorop(imt  (sec- 
ond best) ;  and  the  remainder  are  termed 
ol  noXXot  (the  mob). 

Wraxall,  sir  Nathaniel  William,  bom 
in  1751,  at  Bristol,  where  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  merchants,  was  educat- 
ed in  his  native  city,  and,  in  1769,  was 
sent  to  Bombay,  in  the  service  of  the  E^st 
India  company.  He  was  there  employed, 
in  1771,  as  judge  advocate  and  paymaster 
of  the  forces  of  that  presidency.  Next 
year  he  retunied  to  England,  and  then 
travelled  on  the  continent,  visiting  almost 
every  country  from  Lapland  to  Lisbon. 
On  his  return,  he  sent  to  the  press  a 
Voyace  round  the  Baltic  (1775).  In  1777, 
he  published  the  History  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  of  the  House  of  Valois  (2  vols., 
8vo.),  and  History  of  the  Rei^  and 
Age  of  Henry  III  and  IV,  Kings  of 
France  (3  vols.,  quarto).  In  1780,  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Hindon,  in  1784,  for  Lu?- 
gershsul,  and,  in  1790,  for  Wallinfffora. 
His  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  &rlin, 
Dresden,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna,  were 
given  to  the  world  in  1799.  While  in 
parliament,  he  sometimes  opposed  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  at  other  times  supported  him. 
In  1813,  he  was  raised  to  the  ^dignity  of 
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a  baronet,  and,  in  1815,  published  his 
last  work,  under  the  title  of  Historical 
Memoirs  of  His  Own  Time  (2  vols^  8voA 
A  story  was  introduced  into  this  work 
respecting  count  Woronzow,  the  Russian 
amoassador,  the  truth  of  which  the  count 
denied ;  and,  deeming  the  publication  to 
be  libellous,  he  had  recourse  to  a  criminal 
prosecution.  It  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  sir  Nathaniel  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  six 
months'  imprisonment.  He  died  in  1831. 

Wreath,  in  heraldry ;  a  roll  of  fine 
iineu  or  silk  (like  that  of  a  Turkish  tur- 
ban), consisting  of  the  colors  borne  in  the 
escutcheon,  placed  in  an  achievement  be- 
tween the  helmet  and  the  crest,  and  im- 
mediately supporting  tbo  crest 

Wreck,  in  navigation,  is  usuaUv  un- 
derstood to  mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven 
ashore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a  de- 
serted or  unmanageable  condition ;  but,  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word  in  England, 
wreck  must  have  come  to  land :  when  at 
sea,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  barbarous 
appellations  of  Jlotsam,  ietsamy  and  ligatL 
(See  Floisam,)  In  nothitag,  perhaps,  has 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  advance  of 
society  in  civilization  been  more  apparent 
than  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  shipwrecked  in- 
dividuals. In  most  rude  and  uncivilized 
countries,  their  treatment  has  been  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  Amongst  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  strangers  and  ene- 
mies were  regarded  in  the  same  point  of 
view.  ( Hostia  apud  antiquo8,  peregrinm 
dicehatur, — Pomp,  Festus ;  see  also  Cicero, 
De  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  Where  such  inhos- 
pitable sentiments  prevailed,  the  conduct 
observed  towaixls  those  that  were  ship- 
wrecked could  not  be  otherwise  than  bar- 
barous ;  and,  in  fact,  they  were,  in  most 
instancefs  either  put  to  death  or  sold  as 
slaves.  But,  as  law  and  good  order  grew 
up,  pnd  commerce  and  navigation  were 
extended,  those  who  escaped  fi*om  the 
perils  of  the  sea  were  treatea  in  a  way  less 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
and  at  length  the  Roman  law  made  it  a 
capital  offence  to  destroy  persons  ship- 
wrecked, or  to  prevent  their  saving  the 
ship ;  and  the  stealing  even  of  a  plank 
from  a  vessel  shipwrecked,  or  in  distress, 
'  made  the  party  liable  to  answer  for  the 
whole  ship  and  cargo.  [Pond.  47.  9.  3.] 
During  the  gloomy  period  which  followea 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  northern  nations 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the  an- 
cient barlmrous  practices  with  respect  to 
shipwreck  were  every  where  renewed. 


Those  who  survived  were,  in  most  comi- 
tries,  reduced  to  servitude;  and  their 
goods  were  every  where  confiscated  for 
me  use  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they 
had  been  thrown.  (Robenson's  CharU*  V, 
vol.  i,  note  29.)  But  nothing,  perhaps, 
can  so  strongly  evince  the  prevalence  and 
nature  of  these  enormities  as  the  efibfis 
that  were  made,  as  soon  as  sovemmenti 
began  to  acquire  authority,  lor  their  sup- 
pression. The  regidations  as  to  ship- 
wreck, in  the  laws  of  Oleron,  are,  in  tins 
respect,  most  remarkable.  The  35tb  and 
38th  articles  state,  that  Pilots,  in  order 
to  initiate  themselves  with  their  lords, 
did,  hke  faithless  and  treacherous  villains, 
sometimes  willingly  run  the  ship  upon 
the  rocks,  &c. tor  which  ofience  uuj 
are  held  to  be  accursed  and  excommuni- 
cated, and  punished  as  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. The  fiite  of  the  k>rd  is  still  more 
severe.  He  is  to  be  apprehended,  his 
goods  confiscated  and  sold,  and  him- 
self fastened  to  a  post  or  stake  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  mansion  house,  whieh 
being  fired  at  the  fi>ur  corners,  aU  shall  be 
burned  together^  the  walls  thereof  be  de- 
molished, the  stones  pulled  down,  and  the 
site  converted  into  a  market-place,  for  the 
sale  onlv  of  hogs  and  swine,  to  all  poster- 
ity." The  31st  article  recites,  that,  when 
a  vessel  was  lost  bv  runnine  on  shore,  and 
the  mariners  had  landed,  they  often,  iiih 
stead  of  meeting  vrith  help,  were  attack- 
ed by  people  m(Sre  barbarous,  cruel  and 
inhuman  than  mad  dogs;  who,  to  gain 
their  moneys,  apparel,  and  other  gom, 
did  sometimes  murder  and  destroy  these 
poor  distressed  seamen.  In  this  case,  the 
lord  of  the  country  is  to  execute  justioe 
by  punishing  them  in  their  persons  and 
their  estates^  and  is  commanded  to  plungs 
them  in  the  sea  till  they  be  half  dead,  and 
then  to  have  them  drawn  forth  out  of  the 
sea,  and  stoned  to  death."  Su ch  were  the 
dreadful  severities  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  against 
which  they  were  directed.  The  violenoe 
of  the  remedy  shows,  better  than  any 
thing  else,  how  inveterate  the  disease  had 
become.  The  law  of  England,  like  that 
of  other  modem  countries,  adjud|^ 
wrecks  to  belong  to  the  king;  but  the 
rigor  and  injustice  of  th'is  law  was  modi- 
fied as  early  as  the  reifn  of  Henry  I, 
when  it  was  ruled,  that,  if  any  person  es- 
caped alive  out  of  the  ship,  it  should  be 
no  wreck:  and,  after  various  modificaP> 
tions,  it  was  decided,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry III,  that  if  goods  were  cast  on  shore, 
having  my  marks  by  which  they  couU 
be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  U>  the 
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owners,  if  claimed  aoy  time  within  a  year 
and  a  day.  By  the  statute  27  Edw.  Ill,  c. 
13)  if  a  ship  be  lost,  and  the  goods  come 
to  land,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
merchants,  paying  only  a  reasonable  re- 
ward or  salvage  to  thdse  who  saved  or 
preserved  them.  But  these  ancient  stat- 
utes, owing  to  the  confusion  and  disorder 
of  the  times,  were  very  ill  enforced ;  and 
the  disgraceful  practices  previously  allud- 
ed to  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurv.  A  statute  of  Anne  (12  Ann.  st 
%  c.  18),  confirmed  by  the  4  Geo.  I,  c.  12, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in 
question,  orders  all  head  officers,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  towns  near  the  sea,  upon  appli- 
cation made  to  them,  to  summon  as  many 
handsasare  nece88ary,and  send  them  to  the 
relief  of  any  ship  in  distress,  on  forfeiture 
of  £100;  and  in  case  of  assistance  given, 
salvage  is  to  be  asseesed  by  three  justices, 
and  paid  by  the  owners.  Persons  secreting 
any  goods  cast  ashore,  are  to  forfeit  treble 
their  value ;  and  if  they  wilfully  do  any 
act  whereby  the  ship  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
they  are  guilty  of  ielony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  But  even  this  statute  seems 
not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view;  and,  in  1753,  a  new 
statute  (26  GtM>.  II,  c.  19)  was  enacted, 
the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows: — 
''Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  good  and 
adutaiy.  laws  now  in  being  against  plun- 
dering and  destroying  vessels  in  distress, 
and  against  taking  away  shipwrecked, 
lost  or  stranded  goods,  many  wicked 
enormities  have  been  committed,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous 
damage  of  merchants  and  mariners  of 
our  own  and  other  countries,  be  it,  &c ;" 
and  it  is  then  enacted,  that  the  preventing 
the  escape  of  any  person  endeavoring  to 
save  his  life,  or  wounding  him  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  him,  or  putting  out  false 
lights  in  order  to  bring  any  vessel. into 
danger,  shall  be  capital  felony.  By  the 
same  statute,  the  pilfering  of  any  goods 
cast  ashore,  is  inade  petty  larceny.  By 
statute  1  and  2  Geo.  I V,  c.  75,  it  is  enacted 
tjiai  any  person  or  persons  wilfully  cut- 
ting away,  injuring  or  concealing  any 
buoy  or  buov-rope  attached  to  any  anchor 
or  cable  belonging  to  any  ship,  whether 
in  distress  or  otherwise,  shall  be  judged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  may,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  transported  for  seven  years.  The 
salvaire,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  have  assisted  in  saving  the  wreck,  is 
determined  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  who 

e'oportion  the  allowance  to  the  risk  and 
bor  incurred.   Sometimes  as  much  as 
balf  the  value  of  the  property  saved  has 


been  allowed.  (For  salvage  ui  cases  of  re> 
capture,  see  jwire.) 

Wbede,  Oharles  Philip,  prince  of^  a 
Bavarian  field-marshal,  and  member  of 
the  Bavarian  council  of  state,  is  descend- 
ed firom  an  ancient  family  m  Baden,  and 
was  bom  at  Heidelberg,  m  1764.  Baron 
von  Wrede,  in  the  wars  of  Austria  against 
France,  had  an  office  in  the  commissari- 
ate  from  1793  to  1798.  In  1799,  he  re- 
ceived  orders  to  form  a  Bavarian  corps, 
to  be  connected  with  the  army  of  tne 
archduke  Charles.  This  corps  he  com- 
manded in  the  cavalry  engagement  at 
Fredericsfelde,  on  the  Neckar,  October 
14, 1799.  The  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  1799  and  1800,  procured  him^  in  the 
latter  year,  the  rank  of  maior-senera] :  he 
fought  as  such  in  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
den.  In  1804,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1805,  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Bavarian  forces  in 
the  field,  in  the  place  of  general  Deroy, 
who  was  wounded.  In  the  campaisn  of 
1805,  he  oflen  distinguished  himself;  and 
received,  in  1806,  the  ffrand  cross  of  the 
leeion  of  honor.  In  1^,  he  command- 
ed the  Bavarian  forces  in  Poland,  and,  in 
1809,  the  second  division  of  the  Bavarian 
army,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Abensberg  and  Landshut  In 
the  engagement  at  Neumarkt  (the  French 
general  Bessi^rcs  against  HUIer),  Wrede 
saved  the  army,  which  was  already 
beaten.  He  took  Salzburg,  broke  intp 
Tyro],  occupied  Inspruck,  advanced,  by 
forced  marches^  to  Vienna,  and  contrite- 
uted  much  to  the  victory  at  Wagram. 
After  the  peace,  Napoleon  made  him 
count  of  the  empire,  and  give  him  dota- 
tions in  the  Innvierthel.  Having  become 
general  of  the  cavi^lry,  he  and  Deroy  com- 
manded, in  1812,  the  Bavarian  army  in 
Russia.  He  fought  at  Polotzk,  and  took 
the  command  after  the  advance  of  Wit- 
genstein,  when  Marmont  and  Gouvion 
St  Cyr  had  been  wounded,  and  Deroy 
had  fallen.  He  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  fiying  French  army.  In  1813,  he  led 
the  newly-formed  Bavarian  army  to  the 
Inn,  where,  for  a  long  time,  he  oonfronted 
the  Austrians.  October  8,  he  concluded 
the  U-eaty  of  Ried,  by  which  Bavaria 
joined  the  allies.  He  then  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  united  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
troops,  and  led  them  to  the  Maine.  He 
took  WCirzburff,  and  caused  Frankfort  to 
be  occupied,  vvhen  Napoleon,  on  his  re- 
treat from  Saxony,  arrived  at  Hanuu. 
The  iMittle  of  Hanau  occurred  October  30 
and  31.  (See  Hanati.)  On  this  occasion, 
he  was  seriously  wounded.   Having  re- 
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covered,  he  commanded  the  fifth  corps, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brienne  (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1814),  and  captured  twenty-three 
cannons.  He  then  beat  Marmont,  near 
Rosny,  drove  back  Oudinot  at  Donneraa- 
rie,  decided  the  victory  at  Bar-sur-Aube, 
and  contributed  much  to  that  at  Arcis- 
sur-Aube  (March  20).  In  1814,  he  was 
made  field-mareha],  and,  June  9  of  the 
same  year,  was  made  prince,  and  received 
a  prant  of  Ellingen,  a  town  and  castle, 
with  nineteen  viflages  and  sixteen  ham- 
lets, as  a  principality  under  Bavarian 
sovereignty.  At  the  conffress  of  Vienna, 
he  showed  himself  a  skfiful  diplomatist. 
In  1815,  he  again  led  the  Bavarian  army 
to  France.  Since  1819,  he  has  taken 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  upper  chamber. 
October  1, 1822,  he  was  maide  generalis- 
simo of  the  Bavarian  army.  In  1832,  he 
was  sent  by  king  Louis  into  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia (q.  v.),  to  quell  the  disturbances 
existing  there. 

Wrex  {troglodytes) ;  a  genus  of  birds, 
closely  allied  to  the  warblers,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  small  size,  slender  beak,  fhort 
and  rounded  wings,  mottled  plumage,  and 
the  habit  of  holding  the  tail  elevated. 
The  European  wren  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  smallest  bird  on  that  continent 
It  is  fond  of  prying  about  crevices  and 
holes  in  walls,  ruin^  buildings^  &c.,  and 
is  constantly  in  motion,  searcning  for  in- 
sects, which  form  its  accustom^  food. 
It  nestles  in  similar  situations,  or  even 
under  the  eaves  of  houses.  The  winter 
wren,  which  visits  us  in  the  winter  season, 
and  sometimes  remains  till  spring,  is  con- 
sidered identical  with  the  European  spe- 
cies. The  house  wren  of  the  U.  States 
(T.  csdon)  is  distinguished  by  its  longer 
tail.  It  is  one  of  our  most  femiliar  birds, 
fiom  Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  tdcing 
up  its  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings ; 
and  its  note  is  well  known  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  most  populous  cities.  The  i 
habits  of  all  tlie  wrens  are  more  or  less  ^ 
similar.  We  have  some  other  species  in 
the  U.  States. 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  a  celebrated 
English  architect,  was  the  soa  of  the 
rector  of  East  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  was  born,  in  1632.  He  entered 
as  a  student  at  Wadham  coUe^,  Oxford, 
in  1646,  previously  to  which  time  he  had 
given  proofs  of  his  genius,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  astronomical  and  pneumatic  in- 
struments. In  1647,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
spherical  trigonometry,  upon  a  new  plan, 
and,  the  following  year,  composed  an  al- 
gebraical tract  on  the  Julian  period.  In 
1653,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  col- 


lege of  All-Souls.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety at  Oxford,  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  royal  society,  after  the  institution  of 
which,  in  1663,  he  was  elected  a  fellow, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  activ- 
ity in  promoting  the  objects  of  that  insti- 
tution. In  1657,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Greshara  coll^ 
but,  on  being  nominated  to  the  Savilian 
professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
resigned  the  former  office,  and,  in  1661, 
returned  to  the  university.    He  received 


a  commission,  in  1663,  to  prepare  < 
for  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
then  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Gothic 
edifices  in  the  kingdom.  To  prepare 
himself  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
undertaking,  he  made  a  visit  to  France 
in  1665,  and  then  finished  the  designs ; 
but  while  they  were  under  consideration, 
the  cathedral  was  destroyed  *  Iff  the  firp 
of  1666,  and  the  plan  of  repairing  it  was 
relinquished.  Wren  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity for  signalizmg  his  talents  by  the 
erection  of  an  entirely  new  structure. 
The  contemporaneous  destruction  of 
fif^  parochial  churches  and  many  public 
buildmgs,  al^oi^furnisb^d  an  ample  field 
for  his  genius ;  and  he  would  have  bad 
the  honor  of  founding,  as  it  were,  a  new 
city,  if  the  desisn  wmch  he  laid  before 
the  king  and  parliament  could  have  been 
adopted ;  but  private  interests  prevented 
its  acceptance.  On  the  death  of  ^r  John 
Denham,  in  1667,  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  surveyor  of  the  works.  He  re- 
signed his  Savilian  professorship  in  1673. 
In  1674,  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood; and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
foundation  of  the  new  cathedral  was  bid. 
In  1680,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1683,  he  was  ap- 
pointed architect,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Chelsea  college ;  and,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  controller  of  the  works 
at  Windsor  castle.  He  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Plympton,  in  1685.  To  his  other  public 
trusts  were  added,  in  1698,  those  of  sur- 
veyor-general and  commissioner  for  the 
repair  of  Westminster  abbej',  and,  in 
1699,  that  of  architect  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital. In  1700,  he  represented  in  mriia- 
ment  the  boroughs  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Re^.  In  1708,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  erection 
of  fifly  new  churches,  in  and  near  the 
city  of  London.  After  having  loMbeen 
the  highest  ornament  of  his  proMsioDt 
he  was,  in  1718,  deprived  of  the  aurvey- 
orsliip  of  the  royal  works,  fix>m  politiail 
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motiyes.  He  tvas  then  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  life,  the  remainder  of  which 
was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits  and  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died  Feb- 
niary  25, 1723.  His  remains  were  inter- 
red, with  the  requisite  honors,  under  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  and  on  his 
tomb  is  a  mopumental  inscription.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

SvbHu  eondHur 
Htgw  EccUsitB  et  Urbia  ConditOi', 

ChruL  Wren; 
Qfd  vijrit  Armos  ultra  nonapntaj 

Non  sibi  ted  Bono  publico. 
Lector,  si  Mormmentum  quaerUf 
Circumapice. 

(JBeDeath  is  laid  the  builder  of  this  church  and 
city,  who  lived  above  ninety  years,  not  for  him- 
mH;  bat  for  the  public  rood.  Reader,  if  thou 
wekest  his  monument,  Iook  around.) 

i    The  edifices  constructed  by  this  architect 
i    were  principally  public,  including  a  royal 
hunting  seat  at  Winchester,  and  the  mod- 
em part  of  the  palace  at  Hampton  court. 
•>    Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  build- 
ings, besides  St  Paul's,  are  the  monument 
on  Fish  street  bill,  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ; 
the  hospitals  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  ; 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook ; 
those  of  St  Mary-Ie-Bow,  St  Michael. 
Comhill,  and  St  Bride,  Fleet-street ;  and 
the  great  campanile  of  Christ-church,  Ox- 
ford. Of  his  character  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, we  may  accept  the  testimony  of 
Newton,  who,  in  his  Principia,  joins  the 
names  of  Wren,  Wallis  and  Huygens, 
whom  he  styles  hujus  otaHs  geometranm 
faciU  prindpes  (the  greatest  geometricians 
of  the  age).   As  an  architect  he  possessed 
an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention, 
combined  with  good  natural  taste  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
nis  art    His  talents  were,  particularly 
adapted  to  ecclesiastical  architecture;  in 
his  palaces  and  private  houses  he  has 
sometimes  sunk  into  a  heavy  monotony, 
as  at  Hampton-court  and  Winchester. 
The  interior  of  the  church  of  St  Ste- 
phen's, Walbrook,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  his  .ckef-<rauvrey  exhibits  a 
deviation  from  common  forms  equally 
iogenious  and  beautiful.  The  monument 
is  grand  and  simple ;  and  St  Paul's 
cathedral,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
may  be  fairly  reckoned  among  the  most 
DM^ficent  productions  of  architectural 
genius.  Su-  Christopher  Wren's  archi- 
tecture is  the  perfectipn  of  that  modem 
style,  which,  with  forms  and  modes  of 
coDstruction  essentially  Gothic,  adopts,  for 


the  purposes  of  decoration,  the  ordere 
and  ornaments  of  classical  antiquity.— 
See  Parenialia^  or  Memoirs^qf  the  Famir 
ly  of  the  fVrms  (folio,  1750),  tmblished  by 
his  grandson,  and  Elmes's  lAfe  of  Wrtn 
(4to.,  1823). 

Wright,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  English 
painter,  usually  styled  Wright  of  Derby, 
was  born  in  that  town,  in  l"^.  In  1751, 
he  was  placed  under  Hudson,  the  most 
celebrated  portrait  painter  of  the  day, 
although  of  very  moderate  talents.  He 
then  visited  Italy,  where  he  made  great 
advances  in  his  profession,  and,  in  1755, 
returned  to  England.  Having  resided 
first  at  Bath,  but  afterwards  at  Derby,  em- 
ployed in  portrait  painting,  at  ^  mature 
age,  he  again  visited  Italy,  and,  on  his 
return,  in  1782,  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  royal  academy.  His  later  pictures 
were  chiefly  landscapes,  which  are  much 
admired  for  elegance  of  oudine  and  'ju- 
dicious management  of  light  and  shade. 
A  large  landscape,  a  View  of  the  Head 
of  Ulleswater,  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
productions  of  this  class ;  while,  in  the 
historical  line,  the  Dead  Soldier  is  sufli- 
cientto  stamp  him  a  fine  painter.  Ho 
fell  a  victim  to  his  unwearied  attention  to 
his  profession,  dying  of  a  decline,  in  1797. 

Wright,  Thomas ;  a  captain  in  the 
British  navy,  whose  &te  nas  excited 
much  discussion .  Having  been  einployed 
to  land  the  conspirators  George  Cadou- 
dal  (q.  v.),  Pichegru  (q.  v.),  the  Polignacs 
(q.  v.),  and  others,  on  the  French  coast, 
in  the  years  1803  and  1804,  captain 
Wright  was  soon  after  made  prisoner  of 
war ;  and,  on  the  supposition  tnat  his  evi- 
dence would  be  useful  in  procuring  the 
conviction  of  Pichepru  and  Cadoudal,  he 
was  carried  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  the 
Temple.  He,  however,  declared  himself 
ignorant  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 
asserting  that  he  merely  obeyed  orders  in 
landing  them  in  France.  Kepoits  were 
spread  at  the  time,  and  of  course  believed, 
that  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  to  force  him  to  confess,  and 
that  Real  (q.  v.)  and  Dubois  were  the  in- 
struments of  the  emperor  in  this  act.  In 
1805,  his  exchange  was  consented  to ;  but, 
in  November,  ue  Moniteur  announced 
that  he  had  been  found  dead  in  prison, 
having  cut  his  own  throat  from  impa- 
tience and  despair.  The  enemies  of  Na- 
poleon, and  particularly  the  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  loudly  charged  the  death 
of  the  prisoner  to  the  emperor,  who,  as  it 
was  pretended,  had  been  induced  to  com- 
mit this  foul  act  to  prevent  a  public  ex- 
posure of  the  treatment  to  which  captain 
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Wright  had  been  subjected  in  the  Tern- 

Ele.  Others  have  imputed  the  murder  to 
avary,  Fouch^  and  R^l,  to  whom  the 
same  motive — a  desire  of  concealing 
their  conduct  towards  the  prisoner— has 
been  imputed.  While  at  St  Helena, 
doctor  Warden  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Napoleon,  and  told  him  that  it  was  pretty 
generally  believed  in  England,  that  he 
had  caused  captain  Wright  to  be  put  to 
death.  Why  should  I  have  committed 
such  an  act?"  replied  the  emperor.  ''Of  all 
men  whom  I  have  had  in  my  power,  he 
was  the  person  whom  I  should  nave  been 
most  desirous  to  preserve  ;  for,  in  the 
trial  of  the  conspirators,  which  was  tiien 
going  on,  Wright  was  the  most  important 
witness,  as  he  had  brought  the  chief 
conspirator,  Pichegru,  into  the  countiy." 
Napoleon  also  declared  that  Wright  per- 
ished by  his  own  hand,  some  time  before 
his  death  was  announced  in  the  Moniteur ; 
and  Fouche  and  Savary  agreed  in  this 
statement.  (See  Saomy;  Otranto,  Duke 
of;  and  Pichegru.)  The  trial,  however, 
took  place  in  March,  April  and  May, 

1804,  and  the  death  of  Wright  in  October, 

1805.  Savary,  in  his  Memoirs  (2  vols., 
8vo.,  London,  1828),  has  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject: — That  unfor- 
tunate man  remained  in  the  Temple  till 
1805,  when  he  died.  So  many  stories 
have  been  told  ccnceming  his  death,  that 
I,  too,  was  curious  to  leani  the  cause  of 
it,  when,  as  minister  of  police,  the  sources 
of  information  were  open  to  me ;  and  I 
ascertained  that  Wright  cut  his  throat  in 
despair,  after  reading  the  account  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  Austrian  general  Mack, 
at  Ulm ;  that  is,  while  the  emperor  was  en- 
gaged in  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  Can 
one,  in  fact,  without  alike  insulting  com- 
mon sense  and  gloir,  admit  that  this  sove- 
reign had  attacned  so  much  importance 
to  ue  destruction  of  a  miserable  lieuten- 
ant of  the  English  navy,  as  to  send,  from 
one  of  his  most  glorious  fields  of  battle, 
the  order  for  his  death  ?  It  has  been 
added,  that  it  was  I  who  received  from 
him  this  commisrion.  Now,  I  never  oiiit- 
ted  him,  for  a  single  day,  during  the  whole 
campaign,  fit>m  his  departure  from  Paris 
till  his  return.  The  civil  administration 
of  France  is  in  possession  of  all  the  pa- 
pers of  the  ministry  of  the  police,  which 
must  furnish  all  the  information  that  can 
be  desired  respecting  that  event** 

Wrinkles  ;  folds  of  the  skin,  occa- 
sioned by  that  organ  being  too  kurge  for 
the  parts  it  encloses.  Wlhen,  therefore, 
the  parts  beneath  the  skin,  in  any  part  of 
the  Dody,  are  diminished  from  any  cause, 


and  the  skin  itself  does  not  shrink  in  the 
same  proportion,  wrinkles  are  formed. 
So,  when  the  skin  is  too  much  relaxed, 
or  when  it  is  moved  veiy  often,  the  same 
result  is  produced.  Hence  sickness,  age, 
and  the  indulgence  of  violeDt  paanoDs, 
produce  wrinkles.  Warm  bathing,  by 
relaxing  the  skin,  has  the  same  tendency. 

Wrist  (carpus).  The  part  of  the  arm 
between  the  tore-arm  aba  hand  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  increase  the  action, 
and,  consequently,  the  utili^  of  the  hand, 
by  giving  it  various  motions,  widiom 
which,  as  any  one  may  easily  convince 
himself,  it  would  be  a  much  lees  efficient 
instrument  of  handling,  seizing  and  con- 
veyin^objects.  It  is  composed  of  eigin 
small  bones  in  two  rows,  the  motions  of 
which  on  the  fore-arm  may  be  described 
as  those  of  flexion,  extension,  adduction, 
abduction  and  circumduction.  Beasts  of 
prey,  which  use  their  fore-paws  for  seiz- 
ing their  food,  are  provided  with  similar 
instruments  of  motion  in  that  part :  but  in 
those  animals,  like  the  horse,  &c^in  which 
the  fore-feet  are  merely  instruments  of 
locomotion,  there  is  no  such  machioeiT 
for  free  motion  in  various  directions. 

Writ.  A  writ  is  a  precept  issued  by 
some  court  or  magistrate  in  tne  name  of 
the  government,  me  executive  branch  of 
the  government,  <ir  that  of  the  state,  or  peo- 
ple of  the  state,  intending,  in  either  case, 
the  supreme  authority  or  its  representa- 
tive, addrmed  to  a  marshal,  aherifi^  con- 
stable, or  other  subordinate  executive  of- 
ficer, commanding  him  to  do  some  par- 
ticular thing.  Writs  are  distinguisbed 
into  onfinoT  and  judicialj  the  former  be- 
ing sucn  as  a  party  sues  out  without 
any  direction  of  the  court  in  the  partico- 
larcase:  the  latter,  such  as  are  issued  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree,judgment  or  order 
of  a  couit.  The  different  aescriptioDS  of 
writs  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified 
and  described  in  this  article.  The  term 
writ  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  suit ;  for  there  are  writs  of 
election,  ordering  certain  officers  to  be 
chosen;  writs  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
mission, for  instance,  summoning  one  to 
be  chief  justice  (2  Coke's  Ins.  «)),  or  to 
take  the  degree  of  sarjeant  at  law;  so 
there  are  writs  of  protection,  issued,  for 
instance,  to  secure  a  person  firom  anetf 
whUe  he  is  attending  as  a  party  in  a  salt 
In  Enffland,  writs  usually  issue  in  the 
name  of  the  king ;  in  the  U.  States,  in  thtf 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  the  people,  or 
thejrovernment. 

WriUof  AuiiUmu,  (See  .OtfaaifyMH 
and  Ofif,  Jamu.) 
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Writ  of  Error  is  a  commission  to  judges 
of  a  superior  court,  by  which  they  are 
authorized  to  examine  the  record  upon 
which  a  judgment  was  given  in  an  infe- 
rior court,  and,  on  such  examination,  to 
affirm  or  reverse  the  same  according  to 
law. 

WrITSRS,  or  CUERKS  TO  THE  SlONET ; 

a  numerous  society  of  gentlemen  of 
the  law  in  Scotland,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  civil  and  criminal  trials  before 
the  courts  of  session  and  judiciary. 

Writing;  the  art  of  expressing,  by 
visible  signs  or  characters  described  on 
some  materia],  thoughts,  feeling  or  mu- 
ncal  tones.   With  modem  civilized  na- 
tions, it  ngnifies  more  especially  the  art 
of  representing  by  certain  characters  the 
tones  of  which  our  speech  consists ;  that 
is,  of  representing  ideas  by  phonetic 
signs.    Metaphorically,  it  is  applied  to 
sn-le  and  composition,  as  the  instrument 
of  conveyance  is  often  taken  for  the  thing 
conveyed.   Writing,  if  required  by  law 
for  certain  purposes,  means  now,  in  most 
countries,  the  expression  of  ideas  by  pen 
and  ink,  pencil  writing  being  generally 
considerea  invalid.   'Hie  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts  has  construed  the  pro- 
vision, in  the  constitution  of  that  state,  re- 
quiring written  votes,  to  include  printed 
votes.  This  may  be  in  accordance  vrith 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  but  it  gives 
a  great  latitude  to  the  word  writing.  The 
ait  of  vmting,  especially  when  reduced 
to  ample  phonetic  alphabets  like  ours, 
has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other 
invention  for  the  improvement  of  the 
human  race.   It  may,  like  other  great 
blessings,  have  been  attended  with  some 
evils ;  but  it  has  been  the  most  efficient 
means  of  raising  mankind  from  barba- 
rism to  civilization.   Without  its  aid  the 
experience  of  each  generation  would 
have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to  succeed- 
ing af  es,  and  only  a  &int  glimmer  of  truth 
could  have  been  discerned  through  the 
mists  of  tradition.   For  this  reason,  and 
hecause,  in  the  earliest  ages,  almost  all 
knowledge  is  concentrated  in  the  caste  of 
priests,  it  is  easily  explainable  that  the  art 
of  writing  is  considered,  in  the  earliest  pe- 
jjodsof  history,  as  something  sacred,  and 
believed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  gods 
to  men,  or  to  have  proceeded  from  immedi  • 
^  inspiration,  as  m  the  case  of  the  Greek 
Cadmus.  If  the  art  of  tilling  the  ground 
^Ba  deemed  so  great  a  blessmg  that  the 
^^were  represented  as  having  taught 
It  to  men,  how  much  more  must  mankind 
.  have  been  inclined  to  refer  the  art  of 
^'^ting— the  great  source  of  civilization — 


to  the  same  origin,  after  the  slow  process 
of  its  developement  had  been  forgotten ! 
We  have  spoken  of  the  probable  mode 
of  its  developement  in  the  article  Hiero- 
glyphic3f  and  will  only  add  here  a  few  re- 
marks, which  were  promised  in  that  arti-  , 
de. — The  picture-writing  of  Mexico,  dis- 
covered when  that  country  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  the  developement  of  the 
human  mind.  Spineto,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  describes  a  speci- 
men of  Mexican  hieroglvphics,  which  he 
saw  in  the  library  of  the'  Escurial,  and 
which  was  imported  to  Europe  by  a  Mex- 
ican, who  translated  it  into  Spanish.  The 
tide  of  the  book  is,  History  or  the  Empire 
of  Mexico,  with  Notes  and  Explanations. 
An  account  of  it,  taken  from. Lecture  vii, 
is  here  subjoined: — ^''The  transladon  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  a 
history  of  the  Mexican  empire,  contain- 
ing the  biography  and  conquests  of  not 
less  than  eleven  kings:  the  second  is  a 
regular  roll  of  the  several  taxes  which 
each  conquered  province  or  town  paid  to 
the  royal  treasury  ;  and  the  third,  a  digest 
of  their  civil  law,  the  largest  branch  of 
which  was  of  their  common  law,  or  jus 
vabium.  In  each  of  these  pictures  every 
King  is  represented  by  different  •charac- 
teristics :  the  length  of  his  reign  is  mark- 
ed by  squares  round  the  margin,  which, 
when  the  reign  happens  to  be  extremely 
long,  fill  the  four  ades  of  the  picture.  In 
each  square  there  is  a  small  circle  to  sg- 
nify  the  year — a  mark  which  they  repeat 
according  to  its  number  till  they  reach 
thirteen,  after  which  they  begin  ever 
again  to  count  one ;  and  under  these 
small  circles  there  is  a  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphio  figure,  which  is  repeated  in  every 
fourth  square.  In  all  the  pictures  that 
exhibit  the  reign  of  each  king,  there  is  a 
figure  which  shows  the  nature  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and,  therefore,  varies  according  to 
the  circumstances  and  the  events  that  took 
place  during  his  reign.  In  this  picture  it 
IS  a  shield  or  a  target,  crossed  by  four 
lances,  which  means  that  this  king  sub- 
dued, by  force  of  arms,  four  towns  oi 
people.  They  afe  expressed  by  four  rough 
drawings  of  a  house,  to  which  a  symbol, 
or  hieroglyphic  figure,  denoting  the  name 
of  each,  has  been  attached.  In  the  first, 
we  have  a  tree ;  in  the  second,  another 
tree  of  a  different  sort ;  in  the  third,  a 
kind  of  basket ;  in  the  fourth,  a  sort  of 
box,  with  two  baskets.  These  exhibitions 
I  am  unable  to  explain;  but  they,  no 
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doubt,  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
people,  and  perhaps  might  have  had  a 
reference  to  the  natural  productions  of  the 
subdued  provinces.  To  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign,  and  the  different  epochs 
in  which  a  kinff  performed  any  of  the  ac- 
tions mentioned  in  the  picture,  or  even  his 
death,  they  painted  the  figure  of  the  kinff, 
with  his  characteristic  emblem,  which 
denotes  his  name,  opposite  to  the  vear 
in,  which  the  event  had  taken  place. 
Thus,  in  this  picture,  the  king's  name  is 
said  to  be  Acamapicbtli,  and  his  figure  is 
repeated  twice ;  opposite,  the  first  square, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  opposite,  the  eighth  square,  which 
shows  that  in  the  eighth  ^ear  of  his  reign 
he  put  to  death  the  chiefs  of  the  four 
towns  he  had  conquered.  This  circum- 
,  stance  is  expressed  by  four  heads  placed 
before  him,  distinguished  hj  the  same 
hieroglyphical  characters  which  mark  the 
towns  or  provinces  over  which  they 
reigned.  Across  the  figure  of  the  king 
there  is  a  kind  'of  sash,  with  a  knot  on 
his  shoulder,  which,  bv  its  length  and 
breadth,  means  the  number  of  wives  and 
children  he  had.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  seems  not  to  be  deficient  in  either  of 
these  dimensions.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
another  mack  to  .express  the  quality  and 
number  of  children,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male ;  but,  to  confess  my  ignorance,  I 
could  never  discover  it,  although  I  have 
observed  all  the  pictures  of  the  several 
reigns  recorded  by  this  curious  piece  of 
history,  with  all  possible  attention.  To 
the  picture  of  each  reign  a  second  pic- 
ture was  invariably  attached,  which  indi- 
cated the  other  actions  of  the  sovereign 
as  a  politician,  and  the  other  events  that 
had  distinguished  his  government  The 
whole  account  given  by  Purchas  is  curi- 
ous and  highly  ,  amusing.  In  recording 
the  tribute  or  taxes  which  each  town  had 
to  pay,  as  it  was  paid  in  kind,  it  seems  that 
the  Mexicans  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
drawing  the  figure  of  the  object.  Thus, 
to  represent  a  basket  of  cacao-meal,  or  of 
any  other  sort  of  com,  they  drew  the  fig- 
ure of  a  basket  containing  the  ears  of 
com,  or  the  meal  extracted  fix>m  the  firuit 
of  that  tree  or  plant  To  represent  suits 
of  militaiy  clothing,  armor,  or  shields, 
they  exhibited  their  respective  figures: 
the  different  sorts  of  mantles,  whether  of 
feathers  or  of  other  materials,  were  signi- 
fied by  their  respective  figures,  differently 
colored.  Ttie  number  of  each  article  was 
expressed  either  by  circles^each  of  which 
signified  ten,  or  by  a  kind  of  pine-apple, 
which  meant  five,  painted  at  the  top  of 


the  basket,  or  by  the  side  of  each  indi- 
vidual article ;  and  if  their  quantity  was 
so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  burthen,  or  a 
load,  this  was  expressed  by  another  mark, 
which  had  the  same  sigmfication.  The 
like  must  be  said  of  their  paper,  their 
cups,  pots  of  honev,  cochineal,  wood, 
planks,  beams,  timner,  loaves  of  salt, 
hatchets,  lumps  of  coped,  refined  and  un- 
refined, shells,  wool,  stones,  canes  to  make 
darts,  eagles,  skins  of  animals ;  in  short, 
of  every  thing  which  each  town  had  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ^ve  a 
minute  account  of  their  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  which  form  the  third,  and  by 
far  the  largest  department,  in  this  most 
extraordinary  picture.  Every  trade,  eve- 
ry office,  eveiy  employment,  is  differently 
delineated.  The  rites  attending  the  sev* 
oral  ceremonies  of  burial,  mamage,  and 
baptism  (for  they  certainly  had  some  sort 
of  baptism),  are  minutely  set  down. 
But,  above  all,  it  seems  that  the  educatioD 
of  children,  from  their  infancy  to  man- 
hood, had  attracted  the  greatest  attention 
of  their  legislature.  The  quantity  of  food, 
the  Quality  of  labor,  the  difiierent  putsaits 
attached  to  each  distinct  age,  the  various 
punishments  decreed  for  the  difierent 
faults,  are  stated  with  a  precision  and 
clearness  which  is  quite  astonishing.  The  • 
age  of  the  child  can  always  be  made  oj^ 
m>m  the  number  of  circles  placed  above  itB 
head ;  the  figure  of  the  mother,  and,  in- 
deed, of  any  woman,  by  her  kneeling  pos- 
ture, and  sitting  on  her  legs ;  whife  the 
figure  of  the  father  the  priest,  the  teach- 
er, and,  indeed,  of  all  men,  besides  the 
different  attributes  which  designate  the 
employment,  is  always  reoresented  either 
standing,  or  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  with 
his  knees  to  his  breast^  Spineto  here 
introduces,  as  a  specimen,  a  table,  which 
represents  all  the  following  ceremonifls 
of  a  marriage.  *<This  [the  marriagel 
was  genendly  brou^t  about  by  an  old 
woman,  whom  they  call  jfpumteia 
(that  is.  a  marriage-broker),  who  was  to 
cariT  the  bride  on  her  back  to  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom,  at  the  befpnning  of 
the  night,  accompanied  by  four  women 
bearing  torches  of  pine-tree.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  house,  the  bride  and  the 
Inidegroom  were  seated  near  to  the  fire 
on  a  mat,  the  woman,  as  usual,  sitting  00 
her  le^  the  man  on  a  stool.  There  me^ 
were  tied  together  the  comer  of  their 
garments;  mesr  which  they  ofiered  to 
uieir  gods  a  perfume  of  copal,  two  old 
women  and  two  old  men  being  preseot 
as  witnesses.'  This  ceremony  oveir,  they 
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were  allowed  to  dine  upon  two  different 
sorts  of  meat,  and  some  pulse.  Thus, 
not  only  the  dishes  to  be  used  were  mark- 
ed, but  flJso  the  cup  out  of  which  they 
were  to  drink.   The  witnesses  were  al- 
lowed to  dine  after  the  ne*^]y-married 
couple,  which  circumstance  is  expressed 
by  their  beine  seated  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  mat,  which  served  for  a  dining-ta- 
ble.  The  sign  which  is  added  to  the 
mouth  of  these  four  witnesses  signifies 
that,  before  they  retired,  they  had  the 
ri^ht  to  ^ve,  and,  in  fact,  they  gave,  to 
the  mamed  folks  good  counsel  how  to 
behave  themselves,  that  they  might  live 
in  peace  and  happiness.   The  position  of 
one  of  the  women,  holding  up  her  right 
hand,  means  that  the  portly  matron  is  al- 
ready making  use  of  the  privilege  aUow- 
ed  to  give  a  little  exercise  to  her  tongue ; 
while  the  folded  arms  of  the  remaining 
witnesses  prove  that  thejr  are  waiting  for 
their  turn.    In  the  punishment  of  their 
children,  the  Mexicans  s^em  to  have  been 
ingeniously  cruel.  Most  of  the  chastise- 
ments I  find  marked  down,  consist  in  un- 
merciful castigations ;  in  driving  into  the 
hands,  and  arms,  and  legs,  and  into  the 
body  of  the  culprit,  thorns  and  {irickles. 
Sometimes  they  singed  his  head  with  fire ; 
at  other  times  they  tied  him  down  to  a 
board,  and  threw  him  into  a  bog ;  and  oc- 
easionaUy  they  held  the  head  and  nose  of 
the  unfortunate  child  upon  the  smoke  of 
a  particular  wood,  which  they  called  art. 
The  crimes  for  which  they  inflicted  pun- 
ishments so  severe  and  so  cruel  are  the 
same  with  those  which  are  condemned 
by  the  laws  of  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  and  cannot  but  inspnre  us 
with  a  very  favorable,  nay,  exalted  opin- 
ion of  the  moral  notions  of  the  Mexicans. 
They  seem  even  to  have  gone  beyond  us 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  proper  habits 
of  industry  and  morality  amons  the  peo- 
ple; for  they  not  only  punished  drunken- 
ness with  death,  but  also  idleness ;  for  if 
drunkenness,  said  they,  renders  a  man  ca- 
pable of  committing  a  crime,  idleness  ex- 
poses him  to  drinking  and  to  bad  compa- 
ny. This  law,  however,  lost  its  power 
with  men  and  women  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  age  of  seventy :  they  were 
then  allowed  to  pass  theur  lives  in  idle- 
ness, and  to  get  drunk,  both  in  public  and 
in  private.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
extraordinary  regulation  is,  that,  as  they 
could  no  longer  work,  and  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live,  the  law  indulged  them  with 
J®  enjoyment  of  what  seems  to  have 
oeen  considered,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life.   Such  is 


the  short  account  that  I  can  ^ve  of  this 
most  singular  mode  of  expressmg  ideas  by 
pictures,  which  is,  I  think,  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  first  mode  of  writing  by  hiero- 
glyphics. It  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting monuments  bv  which  we  can  ar- 
rive at  the  knowleSge  of  the  history  of  Mex- 
ico :  for  it  is  evident,  that  from  the  wisdom 
of  their  repilations ;  from  the  quantity  of 
taxes,  which,  as  is  recorded  in  these  pic- 
tures, were  levied  upon  the  different 
towns  and  nations ;  from  the  minuteness 
of  the  details ;  an<f  from  the  pictures  them- 
selves, which  show  some  knowledg:e  of 
perspective  and  drawing, — the  Mexicans 
had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in 
knowledge,  in  civilization,  and  in  the  cul^ 
tivation  of  the  arts."  To  this,  professor 
Stuart  adds  the  following  observations  in 
his  son's  (Mr.  Isaac  Stuart)  translation  of 
Greppo's  Essay  on  the  Ifieroglyphic  Sys- 
tem, &c.  (Boston,  1830).  "The  whole 
of  the  above  symbols  much  more  resem- 
ble the  anaglyphs  of  the  Eeyptians  than 
they  do  the  common  hierogl3rphics,  figu- 
rative or  tropical.  That  thev  are  totally 
diverse  from  phonetic  hieroglyphics,  need 
not  be  said.  The  combination  of  so  ma- 
ny symbols,  some  of  which  have  no  re- 
semblance, but  a  merely  conventional  or 
imaginary  one,  is  a  trait  altogether  of  a 
nature  similar  to  the  predominating  qual- 
itv  of  the  anaglyphs.  There  is  some  spe- 
cial interest  attached  to  the  subject  now 
before  tts.  In  connexion  with  what 
has  been  before  said,  it  shows  that  three 
of  the  most  distin^ished  nations  of 
three  dififerent  continents,*  namely,  the 
Chinese  in  Asia,  the  Egyptians  in  Africa, 
and  the  Mexicans  in  America,  have  all 
hit  on  the  like  expedients  to  transmit 
their  ideas  to  posterity.  In  all  these  facts, 
too,  we  may  see  the  infancy  of  alphabetic 
writing,  the  germ  from  which  this  tree 
sprung,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations."  We  have  pointed  out, 
in  the  article  Hieroglyphics^  the  mode  in 
which  the  important  step  was  made  from 
picture-writing  to  a  phonetic  alphabet  We 
would  refer  the  reader,  for  further  infor- 
mation upon  this  interesting  subject,  to  the 
eighth  and  ninth  lectures  of  the  above-men- 
tioned work  of  the  marquis  Spineto ;  to 
which  we  will  add  here  the  remark  of  pro- 
fessor Stuart,  in  the  translation  of  Greppo 
by  his  son, already  cited.  He  says,  **  There 
are  some  striking  resemblances  between 
the  Chinese  signs  employed  in  writing 
and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  so  strik- 
ing that  some  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  one  of  these  nations  must  be  a  colony 
of  the  other.   It  is  now  well  known  that 
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th'^  ori^nal  written  characters  of  the  Chi- 
nese were  imitative  or  figurative,  and  that 
they  were  few  io  number.  These  have, 
in  process  of  time,  been  modified  and 
changed,  both  as  to  form  and  use,  so  that 
scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains  of  their 
original  appearance,  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  original  usage.  All  the  Chinese  writ- 
ing was  originally  ideographic;  that  is, 
it  resembled  the  figurative  and  tropical 
hieroglyphic  meth(Ki  of  the  Esyptiana. 
But  now,  as  stated  by,  that  excellent  Chi- 
nese scholar,  Abel  Ilemusat,  in  his  Chi- 
nese Grammar,  p.  4,  at  least  one  hidf  of 
the  Chinese  characters  are  merely  pho- 
netic, or  alphabetic,  in  the  sense  of  syl- 
labic These  the  Chinese  call  ^t?^- 
ddngf  that  is,  representing  sound,  m 
the  next  place,  the  Chinese  have  an  or- 
der of  characters  which  they  name  hoei-i 
and  Ha48iifij  which  are  designed  to  ex- 
press abstract  and  intellectual  ideas. 
These  resemble,  of  course  (not  in  fbnn, 
but  as  to  use),  the  tropical  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
there  are  some  striking  d^erences  be- 
tween the  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing 
and  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
characters  are  divided  into  primitive,  or 
simple,  and  derived,  or  composite.  Of 
the  first,  called  siang-hing^  which  make 
^e  elements  of  all  their  writing,  there 
are  only  about  two  hundred  (B^usat's 
Grammar^  p.  1,  note  2),  while  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  amount  to  more  than 
eight  huncbred  (PficU,  p.  267).  The 
derived  or  composite  characters  of  the 
Chinese  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and 
in  these  are  combined  two  or  more  sim- 
ple characters.  The  combination  often- 
times is  very  complex,  and  not  a  litde 
difficult  for  a  learner  to  decipher.  These 
are  called  Aoef-v  On  the  contrary,  in 
Egyptian,  the  combination  of  proper  hie- 
roglyphics is  very  rare ;  indeed!,  it  scarcely 
ever  takes  place,  and  when  it  dioes,  it  is  in 
such  a  way  that  the  elements  of  the  com- 
bination are  preserved  entirely  separate ; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  anaglyphs  above 
described.  These  striking  points  of  dif- 
ference serve  to  show  that  although  the  fig- 
urative hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  siang-hing,  or  original  simple  charac- 
ters of  me  Chinese,  were  alike  (for  such 
must  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  both  were 
pictures,  or  imitations  of  sensible  objects), 
yet,  in  the  course  which  the  two  nations 
respectively  chose,  in  order  to  represent 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas,  there  was 
a  great  diversity ;  hence  the  tropical 
characters  of  the  Chinese,  compounded 
of  the  simple  ones,  and  diversified  to  an 


almost  endless  extent,  are  veiy  diflfer^ 
from  the  tropical  characters  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  continued  to  be  simple  in 
their  structure,  and,  in  general,  incapable 
of  combination.  That  light  mav  yet  be 
cast  on  the  invention  of  proper  alphabetic 
signs,  fiiom  a  diligent  and  extensive  colla- 
tion of  Egyptian  and  Chinese  characters, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  true 
nature  and  history  of  each,  every  lover  of 
literature  will  continue  to  wish  and  to 
hope."  To  illustrate  another  very  impor- 
tant step  in  writing,  that  of  expressing 
grammatical  forms  by  hieroglvpliics,  al- 
luded to  in  the  article  HiarogfypkUsy  we 
extract  the  following  passage  fi*om  the 
fifth  Lecture  in  Spineto's  work:  ''The 
marks  of  the  genders  are,  a  square,  either 
plain  or  striated,  for  the  masculine,  and 
half  a  circle  for  the  feminine.  The  plural 
is  almost  invariably  expressed  by  a  sim- 
ple repetition  of  the  [hierogiyphicall 
units :  to  these  units  sometimes  is  added 
a  quail :  all  of  these  stand  for  the  syllable 
nouty  or  ouc,  which  is  the  termmation 
added  to  the  plural :  for  instance,  the 
word  9oUn  signifies  king;  and,  b^  the 
addition  of  nque,  we  have  so-tenoue  (kmgs) ; 
noyte  (god),  novtenoue  (gods);  and  the 
like^  In  regard  to  the  genders,  it  seems 
the  Eg^tians  also  expressed  them  by 
employing  the  pronouns  qf  Attn,  of  her; 
ana  these  pronouns  were  represented  by 
the  figure  of  an  undulating  line  over  a 
serpent,  or  over  a  broken  line.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  ^up  represented  the 
pronoun  ktSy  or  qfhimy  which,  in  Coptic, 
was  neo,.or  nef;  in  the  second  instance, 
the  group  stood  for  the  pronoun  Acrf,  or 
of  her,  which,  in  Coptic,  was  called  nes." 
These  terminations,  or  an  abbreviation 
of  them,  if  added  to  hieroglyphic  expres- 
sions, would  make  them  either  or  the 
masculine  or  feminine  gender :  ^  For  ex- 
ample, the  chenalopexj  tiiat  i^  the  gooM, 
or  the  tgg,  are  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics 
expressing  the  word  ckUd;  for  both  of 
them  represent  the  letter  which  is  an 
abbreviation  of  the  word  se^  or  tse  (son, 
child) :  therefore  if  to  the  bird  or  to  the 
egg  we  add  the  figure  of  the  serpent,  or  the 
broken  line,  we  shaU  have,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  group  signifyinff  son  of  him,  or 
hie  9on ;  and,  in  the  second,  son  of  her,  or 
her  son.  The  genitive  case  is  expressed 
mostiy  by  an  undulating  line  added  to  a 
croup.  This  hieroglyphic  stands  for  the 
letter  n,  and,  on  those  occasions,  is  taken 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  syllable  iiai, 
which  is  the  invariable  termination  of 
the.  genitive  case  in  the  Coptic  language: 
The  Egyptians  distinguished  the  thud 
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penon  singular  of  the  present  tense  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  adding  the  letter  s  to  the  word, 
such  as  he  does^  he  wriUa.  The  figure  of  the 
serpent,  which  stands  for  the  letter  is  a 
mark  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  tense."  Cnampollion  has  found 
a  number  of  other  hieroglyphics,  which 
exhibit  the  inflections  of  verbs ;  but  they 
are  not  yet  all  accurately  determined. 
"The  passive  participle  was  represented 
by  two  hieroglyphics,  the  horn  and  the 
half  circle.  The  pronoun  this  was  ex- 
hibited by  a  vase  and  a  perpendicular 
line.  The  pronoun  uho  or  which  was  rep- 
resented by  a  vase  and  half  a  circle. 
Such  are  some  of  the  principal  and  most 
important  grammatical  forms  or  phrases.*' 
It  may  be  made  a  question  whetner  pho- 
netic alphabets  are  all  derived  from  a 
common  source,  or  whether  different  na- 
tions, in  the  eradual  progress  of  improve- 
ment were  led  to  this  great  invention 
without  mutual  communication.  If  the 
latter  supposition  be  correct,  the  similari- 
ty of  these  alphabets  in  the  oldest  lan- 
^ages  would  be  owing  to  the  similarity 
m  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  the  processes 
of  their  developement ;  but  in  either  case, 
after  phonetic  characters  were  invented, 
they  would  namrally  assume  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms,  bemg  merely  arbitrary 
ngns.  Such  we  find  to  be  the  fact  A 
considerable  number  of  ancient  alphabets 
still  exist,  such  as  the  demotic,  hieratic 
and  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  old  Phoenician,  Punic,  Etruscan, 
Greek,  Runic  (q.  v.),  Cufic  (q.  v.),  arrow- 
head characters,  and  a  number  of  others. 
The  last  are  also  called  bv  some  the 
wd^t  dumtders,  because  tne  lines  of 
which  they  consist  are  so  put  toother  as 
to  have  a  wedge-like  form.  This  species 
of  writing  is  found  upon  some  ancient 
monuments  of  Persia  and  Babylonia. 
The  arrow-head  charactera  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  mincipal  classes,  the 
Persian  and  Babylonian,  or  the  Median 
and  Chaldean,  of  which  the  former  has 
again  three,  the  latter  two  subdivisions. 
The  Pereian  arrow-bead  charactera  are 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pasar^ee  and  Per- 
sepolis,  in  the  valley  of  Murgab  near 
Fasa  in  Persia,  in  the  ruins  of  J  Susa  and 
Babylon;  and,  in  most  of  these  cases, 
inscriptions  in  all  three  charactera  stand 
word  for  word  one  under  the  other.  The 
Babylonian  arrow-head  character,  how- 
ever, never  appears,  except  alone,  on  the 
various  kinds  of  tU^  and  other  bricks 
and  stones  in  the  ancient  Babylon ;  also 
on  gems  and  cylindrical  amtuets.  All 


these  sorts  of  inscriptions  are  read  hori- 
zontally from  lefl  to  right,  are  phonetic, 
and  comprise  some  charactera  for  pares 
of  words  and  monosrams.  As  yet  die 
various  attempts  to  decipher  these  in- 
scriptions have  proved  unsuccessful. — See 
77ie  ^Syrian  Wedgt-Charackr  explained^ 
Scc^  edited  by  Dorow  (Wisbaden,  1820, 
in  German). — Not  only  the  character  of 
the  various  alphabets  differ,  but  also  the 
order  in  which  the  charactera  are  con- 
nected, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
way  in  which  the  writins  is  to  be  read. 
The  most  ancient  ways  of  writing  include, 
1.  Cionsedon,  or  column  writing,  in  which 
the  lettera  and  words  stand  one  under  the 
other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Chuiese 
writing,  and  with  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics; 2.  the  Boustrophedon((}.v.),  or 
mrrow  writing,  which  proceeds,  like  the 
furrows  of  the  plough,  alternately  from 
right  to  lefl,  and  from  lefl  to  right ; 
3.  Sphfersdon,  or  circular  writing. 
The  various  materials  used  for  writing 
have  been  stones,  metals,  bark  and  leaves, 
wood,  wax,  ivory,  shells,  linen,  skins  of 
animals,  parchment,  Egyptian  papyrus, 
cotton  paper,  and  paper  made  or  rags. 
The  instruments  for  writing  have  been 
chisels,  styles  of  iron  or  bone,  reeds  and 
quills.  Ink  was  made,  in  ancient  times, 
of  the  liquor  of  the  cuttle-fish,  of  cinna- 
bar, &c.  Down  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  piintinff,  the  calligraphera  and  ste- 
nographere  formed  professions.  (See 
t^eno^aphy,)  Of  the  papyrus,  sheets 
{acapi)  were  formed ;  of  these,  rolls  (volu- 
mina)  were  made,  wound  round  a  staff  of 
box-wood,  ivory  or  gold,  to  which  the 
ends  of  the  rolls  were  glued.  Square  books 
are  said  to  have  come  into  vogue  in  the 
time  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  (See 
Manuscripts,  and  Pdl(Boeraphy.)  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Greeks  received 
the  art  of  writing  from  Egypt,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Phoenicians.  The 
Greeks  say  that  Cadmus  brought  them 
the  firat  alphabet,  consisting  of  sixteen  let- 
ters, according  to  Pliny  the  following : — 

A,  E,  r,  A,  E,  I,  A,  M,  N,  O,  H,  P,  Z,  T,  X.  To 

these  Palamedes  (q.  v.)  added  e,  h,  x 
and  Simonides  (q.  v.)  again  added  z,  h,9,q. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  Samari- 
tan letters  did  not  differ  from  the  Greek. 
Originally  the  Romans  wrote  only  with 
uncial  charactera.  In  the  ancient  man- 
uscripts found  at  Herculaneum,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  all  the 
words  are  written  in  uncial  characters, 
and  are  neither  separated  by  points  nor 
space&  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  division  of  the  words.  No  sign  is 
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met  with,  which  mi^ht  assist  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. The  signs  of  punctuation 
did  not  beffin  to  be  used  until  the  knowl- 
edge of  Uie  Greek  language  was  lost 
(See  Winckelmann's  Letters  on  HercuJLor 
ntuau)  With  the  con(]|uestB  of  Rome,  the 
art  of  writing,  and  particularly  the  Roman 
alphabet,  were  more  and  more  widely 
spread ;  but  great  difficulties  were  found 
to  attend  the  attempts. to  write  down  the 
languages  of  particular  countries  with 
characters  adapted  to  another  language ; 
i.  e.  to  other  sounds.  Such  attempts  were 
not  often  made  by  the  Romans ;  but 
when  the  missionaries  spread  themselves 
through  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  give  instruction  in 
writing,  as  well  as  to  prepare  translations 
of  the  Gospels  into  the  various  idioms,  we 
meet  every  where  with  complaints  of  the 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  the  impossibili- 
ty, of  rendering  the  native  sounds  by  the 
already  existing  alphabet  The  reason  is 
clear.  In  some  instances,  the  sounds  may 
have  been  so  rude,  and  so  little  different 
from  the  cries*  of  animals  (as  is  some- 
tunes  the  case  with  the  language  of  sav- 
ages), that  the^  could  not  be  expressed 
by  signs  for  articulate  sounds :  sometimes 
the  tones  were  totally  different  from  those 
for  which  the  alphabet  liad  been  made. 
This  circumstance  has  produced  a  great 
effect  on  the  ortho^phy  of  these  lan- 
guages, and,  in  our  opmion,m  various  cascss, 
on  tiie  languages  themselves.  Certain 
differences  between  sounds  have  been  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  characters 
to  designate  them,  as  appears  from  a  vari- 
ety of  facts.  The  same  complaints,  which 
were  made  in  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, respecting  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  sound  of  the  native  words 
in  some  instances,  and  of  writing  them 
with  Latin  characters,  are  now  made  by  the 
missionaries  in  the  South  sea  islands,  &c. 
And  if  it  was  difficult  to  adapt  the  Latin 
alphabet  to  foreign  idioms,  how  much 
more  difficult  must  it  be  to  adapt  the 
English  orthography— certainly  the  most 
preposterous  existing — to  different  classes 
of  languases !  It  was,  therefore,  a  veiy 
useful  undertaking  of  Mr.  John  Pickering 
to  prepare  an  alphabet  fitted  to  convey 
all  the  sounds  which  commonly  occur  in 
the  various  lauguaffes.  This  alpliabet 
has  been  adopted  oy  the  war  dejVart- 
ment  of  the  U.  States  for  die  writing  of 
the  Indian  languages,  and  by  the  mission- 
aries in  the  South  sea  islands.  It  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  Respecting  the 
alphabets  used  at  various  times  in  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Astle  observes  that,  after 


the  most  diligent  inquiry,  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Britons  had  the  use  of  let- 
ters before  theu"  intercourse  with  the 
Romans;  and  though,  from  the  coming 
of  Julius  CiBsar  till  the  time  when  the 
Romans  left  the  island,  in  the  year  427, 
the  Roman  letters  were  &miliar  to  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  wridng  was  very  little  pnictiBed  by 
the  Britons  till  afler  the  coming  of  St 
Augustine,  about  the  year  59d.  The 
writing  which  prevailed  ip  England 
from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth cenmry,  is  generally  termed  Sozon, 
and  may  be  divided  into  five  kinds;  viz. 
the  Roman-Saxon,  which  is  voy  similar 
to  the  Roman,  and  prevailed'  in  Endand 
from  the  coming  of  St  Augusdne  till  the 
eighth  century ;  the  set  Saxon,  which  took 
place  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth,  and  was  not  entirely  disused  till  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  the  run- 
ning-hand Saxon,  which  came  into  use 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, when  learning  was  diffused  in  Enf^- 
land  under  the  auspices  of  king  Alfit3, 
in  whose  reign  many  books  were  written 
in  that  island  in  a  more  expeditious  man- 
ner than  formerly ;  the  mixed  Saxon,  oe- 
cun-ing  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  centuries,  in 
m^y  manuscripts  which  were  written 
in  England  in  charactera  partly  Roman, 
partly  Lombardic,  and  partly  Stucon ;  and 
the  elegant  Saxon,  which  took  place  in 
England  early  in  the  te^th  century,  lasted 
till  the  Norman  conquest,  but  was  not 
entirely  disused  till  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth,  and  is  more  beaiidful  than  the 
writing  iu  France,  Italy  and  Germany 
during  the  same  period.  The  writioc 
introduced  into  England  by  William  1 
is  usually  called  jsromum,  and  is  com- 
posed of  letters  nearly  Lombardic,  which 
were  generally  used  in  grants,  charten, 
public  instruments  and  law  proceedings 
with  very  little  variation,  fix>m  the  Nor- 
man conquest  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  About  the  rei^  of  king  Richard 
II,  variations  took  place  in  writing  records 
and  law  proceedinss.  The  charters  froin 
the  reien  of  kinff  Richard  II  to  that  of 
kins  Henry  VIII,  were  composed  partljr 
of  characters  called  set  chancery  and  cm- 
won  chancenf,  and  some  of  the  letten 
called  court'Mmd;  which  three  difietent 
species  of  writing  are  derived  partly  from 
the  Norman  and  partly  fix»m  tne  modefB 
Gothic.  The  modem  Gotiiic  b^^  to 
take  place  in  England  in  the  tweiflh 
century ;  the  old  English  about  the  roid- 
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die  of  the  foarteeoth  century;  and  set 
chancery  and  common  chancery  in  the 
decliDe  of  the  same  centmr,  and  are  atill 
used  in  the  enrolments  of  letters  patent, 
cbartera,  &c^  and  in  exemplificadons  of 
recoveries :  the  court-hand  was  contrived 
by  the  English  lawyers,  and  took  its  rise 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ly,  and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
reiffn  of  Geoige  II,  when  it  was  abolished 
fay  law.  The  court-hand  characters  were 
nothing  more  than  the  Norman  charac- 
ters very  much  corrupted  and  deformed. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  English 
lawyers  engrossed  their  conveyances  and 
lege!  instruments  in  characters  called  <ec- 
ntery,  which  are  still  in  use.  The  French 
call  their  wridnfs  by  the  names  of  the 
difierent  races  of  their  kings,  in  whose 
times  they  were  written  :  these  were,  the 
Merovingian,  the  Carlovingian,  the  Cape- 
tian,  the  Valesian,  and  the  Bourbon. — 
The  manuscripts  written  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  are  in 
characters  similar  to  the  Saxon.  It  seems 
probable,  that  the  interior  parts  of  Europe 
were  immediately  peopled  from  the  nortn- 
ero  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  maritime  parts 
from  Phceuicia,  and  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  Eastern  customs  prevailed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  many 
Celtic  words  are  still  preserved  both  in 
the  Irish  and  in  the  Welsh  languages, 
l^e  Norman  characters,  it  is  omerved, 
were  generally  used  in  England  from  the 
coming  of  William  I;  and  the  Saxon 
characters  were  entirely  disused  in  the 
very  beffinning  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
but  the  Irish  and  Scots  preserved  the  an- 
cient forms  of  their  characters  till  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century*  The  Gaelic  or 
Em  language,  used  in  the  HigUands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Hibemo-Gaelic,  are 
nearly  the  same ;  and  their  letters  are 
■imilar  to  each  other;  as  Mr.  Astle  has 
ahown  by  various  specimens.  The  curi- 
ous will  find  much  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  article  in  Astle's  Ori- 


cip  and  Progress  of  Writing  (4to.,  1784). 
The  German  alphabet  was  formed  by 
Kero  and  Ottfiried,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
ma^e.  German  was  first  written  with 
Latm  letters.  In  fact,  most  writings  of 
that  time,  as  forms  of  laws,  treaties,  &c., 
were  even  drawn  up  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  thirteenth  century  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  the  time  when  German 
characters  became  common,  under  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  Others  assume  a 
later  period.  Germany  has,  as  Mr.  Breit- 
koph  observes^  but  two  national  alphabets, 
the  (so  called)  fradur  and  the  ewrtni. 
Fractur  chara<iters  were  formed  out  of 
the  (so  calledj  new-Gothic  and  monastic 
characters,  wnieh  sprung  up  in  the  elev- 
enth century.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  the  current  or  cursive  char- 
acters were  used  in  printing.  Before  that 
time,  straight  characters  only  had  been 
used  in  printing ;  but  the  elder  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius  (q.  v.)  made  m>es  for  the  cursive 
character.  Albert  Diirer  (q.  v.)  at  last 
setded  the  proportions  for  the  German 
characters.  In  diplomatici^  (q.  v.J^  the 
knowledf^  of  the  letters  used  at  dinerent 
periods  IS  very  important.  They  have 
oeen  classified,  &c — See  La  JVbtivette 
IHpUmtaHque;  also  Weber's  Euay  to- 
wardaa  Huiary  of  the  Art  of  Writing  (in 
German,  Gdttingen,  1807).— We  have  said 
above,  that  the  alphabets  of  Europe,  and, 
in  fact,  most,  perhaps  idl,  alphabets  now 
existing,  are  phonetic  (see  the  article 
Chmoj  division  Chineae  Languagey  Wrii^ 
tnr,  &c.) ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
what  articulate  sounds  are  used  to  express 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  man.  We 
have  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the 
article  Fotce,  and  add  here  a  synoptic  table 
of  the  English  elementary  sounds,  as  they 
reaUy  exist  in  the  En^ish  language,  how* 
ever  they  may  be  written.  This  table  is 
taken  from  the  article  Soundy  written  by 
Mr.  Herschel  for  the  EncydoptBdia  JIfe- 
tropolitcuuL  The  syllables  which  con- 
tain the  sounds  reforred  to,  are  printed  in 
italics,  where  words  of  more  -than  one 
syllable  are  introduced. 


Rook;  Julius;  Rude;  Poor;  Womb;  Wound;  Ouvrir  (Fr.). 
Good;  Cushion;  Cuckoo;  Rund  (Germ.);  Gusto  (Ital.^ 
Spurt;  Asgert;  Dirt;  Firtue;  Dove;  Double;  Blood. 
Hole;  Toad. 

All;  Caught;  Ormnx  Sought;  Broth;  Broad. 
Hot ;  Comical ;  l&mmen  {Gemu), 
Hard ;  Bnaten  (Germ.) ;  CWlatan  (Fr.). 
Laufth;  Task. 
Lanibi  Fan;  That 
Hang;  Bang;  Twang. 

Hare ;  Hair ;  Heir ;  Were ;  Pear ;  Hier  (Fr.) ;  Lduen  (Germ.^ 
▼OL.  XIII.  34 
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10.  Lame;  Tame;  Crane;  Faint :  Xie^man ;  Meme  (Fr.);  SlcUfehen (GerroA 

11.  Lemon ;  Dead ;  8aid ;  .^y ;  JSveiy ;  Friend ;  Besser  (Germ.) ;  I^oigner  (Fr.). 
12. .jLmr;  Dumnish;  Persevere;  Believe. 

13.  Peep ;  Leave ;  Believe ;  Steben  (€rerm.| ;  Co^iUe  (Fr.). 

14.  a;  Mbilua;  cipher;  the  last  vowel  and  tne  first  consonant 

TVue  Diphthongs, 

1.  Life ;  The  Sounds  No.  5  and  No.  Idj  slurred  as  rapidly  as  poflsible,  produce  our 

EndUsh  i,  which  is  a  real  diphthong. 

2.  Brow;  Plough;  Laukn  (Germ.).   The  vowel  Sound  No.  5  quickly  ibSowed 

bvNo.  1. 

3.  Oil ;  < ICSuen  (Germ.) ;  No.  4  succeeided  by  No.  la 

4.  RedtiAe  ;  Yew ;  You ;  No.  13  succeeded  by  No.  1. 

5.  Yoke ;  No.  13  succeeded  by  No.  3. 

6.  Young ;  Fearn ;  Hear ;  Here ;  No.  13  succeeded  by  No.  2,  more  ot  len  rapidly. 

The  consonants  present  equal  confusion,  difi^rent  or  neutral ;  the  former  two  bar- 
They  may  be  generally  arranged  in  three  ing  a  constant  relationship  or  poraDdini 
classes:  uiarp  sounds,  flat  ones,  and  in*  to  each  other,  thus: 


Sharp  Consoraivts.  S.      ceU;  o,  (as  we  will  here  denote  it)  thamt,  mre,  i 
(Germ.);  e.  thing;  F.Jrighly  enough^  phantom;  K.  king,  cotn,  quwer;  T.  Udk; 
P.  papiu 

Flat  Consonaivts.   Z,  zenUh,  casement ;     pleamre,  jordin  (French);  □.theft  in 

the  words  the,  that,  ffiou ;  V.  vile ;  G.  g(Sod ;  D,  duke ;  B.  habe. 
Neutral  Consonants.   L.  lUy;  M.  mamma;  N.  Mmny;  y.  hang;  to  which  we 

may  add  the  nasal  N  m  gnu,  JEtncL,  Dnieper,  which,  however,  is  not  propedy  an 

English  sound ;  R.  ratUe ;  H.  hard. 
CoMPouNn  Consonants.   C,  or  Tv,  church,  cicerone  (ItaL),  and  its  corresModing 

flat  sound  J  or  D,    jest,  gender:  X.  eHreme,  Xerref ;  {.  exasperate,  exalt,  Xems; 

&c.  &c 

We  have  here  a  scale  of  .thirteen  sunple  Boston,  added  to  his  proposed  alphabet, 
vowels  and  twent]^-one  simple  conso-  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is  now  adopted 
nants,  —thirty-three  in  all,— which  are  the  in  some  cases,  is  of  great  interest,  as  show- 
fewest  letters  with  which  it  is  possible  to  ing  how  the  vowel  sounds  run  into  one 
write  English.  But  on  the  other  hand,  another— «  subject  which  we  have  had 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  more  occasion  to  touch  upon  in  the  varioai 
vowels,  and  as  many  consonants,  making  articles  relating  to  the  vowels  in  thii 
about  forty  characters  in  all,  every  known  work.  It  is  to  be  found,  tocetber  widi 
language  might  probably  be  effectually  his  alphabet,  in  the  fourth  vohime  of  the 
reduced  to  writing,  so  as  to  preserve  an  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  (Cam- 
exact  correspondence  between  the  writ-  bridge,  1818],  and  is  given  bek>w.*  The 
ing  and  pronunciation.  In  addition  to  this  alpfaabat  itself  is  as  foUows: 
table,  the  note  which  Mr.  Pickering,  of 

*  In  coDsidering  the  several  letters  by  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  represented,  both  in  oar  an 
and  other  languages,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  each  of  them  may  be  taken,  as  repreaenUpgy  not  a 
sini^e  sound,  but  a  series  of  sounds,  which  series  will  be  more  or  less  extensive  accordSn^^  lofhs 
genius  of  different  languages ;  and  it  will  be  flmher  observed^  that  each  series  gradualljr  runs  nio  ibe 
adjoininr  series  (if  we  may  so  speak),  by  such  slight  and  delicate  modifications,  that  ii  is  a  matter  of 
no  smairdifScuhYj  in  many  cases,  to  oecide  in  what  part  of  any  one  series  we  should  drop  the  vovel 
character  with  which  we  begin,  and  take  another  to  continue  the  sounds  of  the  next  series :  in  oikcr 
words,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  point  one  series  ends  and  another  begins.  For  example: 
if  we  take  the  letter  a,  we  may  assume  the  sound  which  it  has  in  the  word  faster,  as  the  middle  poiii 
of  a  series^  the  whole  of  which  (beginning  with  the  broad  a  in  faU,  and  ending  with  the  jwnow  or 
slender  a  m  fate)  we  denote  in  English  oy  this  one  character,  thus  )»--r ALL^FAR«---FAT—r An j 
and  these  axe  all  the  sounds  in  this  series,  which  philologists  desienate  m  our  own  language  by  ilii 
one  letter.  But  if  we  extend  our  view  to  other  lai^ages,  we  shall  find  various  intennediale  soodi 
between  the  two  extremes  of  this  same  series ;  for  example, between  the  sounds  of  our  a  in  JoUtad'm 
far,  we  find  in  the  French  language  the  4  m  pAU,  mMe,  4&c.,  which  can  only  be  described,  on  paper,  isa 
sound  between  our  two,  and  miicn  is  seldom  attended  to  by  foreigners  in  speakmg  Flreacn.  Now^  if  we 
should  minutely  examine  a  number  of  languages,  and  should  endeavor  t.o  arrange  aeoiraleiT,  a  oae 
progression,  au  the  vowel  sounds  bdonging  to  tms  series,  we  should  doubtless  iSscow  in  those  ha* 
guages  many  other  slight  modifications  intervening  between  the  different  membm  of  oar  Engfiak  sewa 
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TMt  of  the  Mphabet. 

A  88  in  the  English  words  faty  faUuTf  &c.  (But  see  the  note  on  the  vowels.) 
B  as  in  Knglish,  French,  £c 
D    ((fte  fame). 

E  as  in  the  Elnglish  word  then;  and  also  short  e,  as  in  nut,  &c. 

F  as  in  Engfiab,  &c. 

6  English  g  hard,  as  in  gome,  gonty  &c. 

H  an  aspiration  as  in  ESnfflish.  £c. 

I  as  in  marine,  maddne  (or  Elnglish  ee) ;  and  also  short  %  in  hinu 
K  as  in  Ebgli^ 
L  {the9ame\ 
M  (ttefomek 
N  [thtsamey 

0  English  long  o,  as  in  nbe ;  and  also  the  o  in  fome,  crmo^g,  o&ooe,       which  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  short  u  in  ruft,  tun,  &c. 

As,  however,  we  cannot  accostom  our  ears  familiarly  to  distmiuish,  nor  our  oi^^ans  of  speech  to  otter 
with  precision,  all  these  sliehtly-differinff  sounds,  so  we  need  no  distinctive  < ' 


,  ^  characters  to  represent 

them  to  the  eye ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  m  praetioe  to  have  characters  for  the  principal  sounds  (as  we 
may  call  them)  in  each  series,  just  as,  in  tne  prismatic  series  of  colors,  we  content  ourselves  with  a 
ftw  names  to  oenote  one  principal  shade  of  each  color,  without  fhdtlessr^  attempting  to  devise  terms 
of  theoretical  nicety^  to  describe  the  innumerable  shades  on  either  side  of  the  prmcipal  one  from 
which  we  set  out.  JjT  we  now  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  series  above  denoted  by  A,  we  find  on  one 
tide  of  it  a  serie8*'«iiich  we  denote  by  the  letter  O,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  series  which  we  denote 
by  the  letter  E,  In  the  former  we  begin  with  the  sound  of  o  in  mom,  which  might  be  written  with  au 
or  am  (or  with  a  alone,  if  we  had  been  accustomed  to  write  this  word  with  that  letter,  as  we  do  the 
word  imt),  and  then  we  proceed  to  the  sound  which  it  has  in  more,  till  we  arrive  at  that  which  it  has 
IB  mow  ;  which  point  may  be  considered,  practically  speaking,  as  forming  the  end  of  one  series  and 


the  begianmg  ot  another,  which  is  represented  by  the  letter  V;  and  theee  two  contiguous  extremes 
'    I  represented  by  o  and  sometimes  by  u;  that  is,  our  oo.  It  we  now  take  the  other  side 


of  the  series,  represented  as  above  by  J,  and  set  out  from  the  sound  which  that  letter  has  in  the  word 
yhte,  we  enter  upon  a  series,  of  which  the  letter  E  may  be  called  the  representative,  beffinniag  with  its 
•oond  m  the  word  met^  which  is  the  short  sound  of  a  m  /aU ;  and  this  series,  proceeding  impercepti- 
bly throufl;h  various  nadations,  at  lencth  vanishes  in  the  simple,  unequivocal  sound  of  ee,  whicn  foreign 
attioDs  taote  by  the  third  vowel,  t.  The  following  table  will  perhapf  make  these  remarks  more 
ntelligible : 

BerUi  of  Hit  LetUr  A, 


fAr 


fAll  fAt» 

gfriesy  O,  tuSm  SerieM  ofE.  

mObh  thErx 

'       hOrx  thEss 

^yflL  MARlffX,  dtC. 

rUli,  du. 


'^'^Katative  of  the  next  adjacent  series.  From  these  considerations  in  the  < 
^''^'agh  we  have  no  difficulty  m'usin^  it  to  denote  the  sound  of  a  in  far,  yet.  when  we  proceed  in  the 
*^  to  the  fiifl,  brtad  sound  which  it  has  in  fall,  we  feel  a  repugnance  (arismg  ~ 


Sw>ga^  which  the  simple  a  was  employed  to  denote  the  sound  cne.  would  mevitably  be  misled,  and 
P^J^ooace  thea  in  /iaher.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  to  me  better,  m  an  alphabet  designed  for  j 
^  aae,  to  employ  aw  to  denote  this  broad  sound,  and  to  reserve  the  sinde  letter  a  to  denoU 


)  case  of  the  vowel  A, 
, ,   ^  ^hen  we  proceed  in  the 

 ,  ^.  ^M^,  -  (arismg  from  old  habits  in  our 

own  laaguage)  to  denotmg  that  sound  by  the  single  vowel,  and  are  rather  indmed  to  express  it  by 
w  "  *1^<1  ^  thought  that  it  miefat  be  denoted  by  o  (as  in  for),  it  will  be  obvious  that  this 
wonld  only  be  throwing  the  same  diificulty  ^to  another  series,  and  we  should  then  have  to  decide 
Hua,  how  far  the  letter  o  shall  be  employed  in  that  series,  on  each  side  of  its  principal  sound  of  o  in 
m^*^  Now  this  broad  sound  {aw),  though  found  in  the  Europeap  languages,  is  not  commonly  repre- 
^led  m  them  by  the  letter  A  ;  and,  therefore,  foreigners  who  should  attempt  to  read  any  Indian  lan- 
was  employed  to  denote  the  sound  aw^  would  mevitably  be  misled,  i 
r*  u_.  *L — * —      — J  1.  i_L_t._.  forgen- 

denoie  its 


^"^jaooford  sound,  as  in  father,  I  should  use  oio,  and  not  au,  becauseSe  latter  has  already  the 
?**™ad  power  of  a  diphthong  in  the  foreign  languages,  eoui  valenl  to  our  diphthonr  mo  in  now,  haw, 
»c.,  bat  au,  being  a  combination  not  in  common  use,  woula  attract  the  attention  of  Uie  foreign  reader 


|L  •~r^^"  umcn  QiMiniwiCT  we  c«HHiaeiM:e  i  Dave  naa  m  my  own  j  dui  as  my  pian  was  iqunoea  upon 
JrJ^.  of  taking  the  common  European  sounds  of  the  vowels  as  the  basis  oT  the  alphabet,  I  have 
would  be  too  great  a  departure  from  it,  if  I  should  give  to  the  vowel  a  any  other  than  such 
^""■oaioond. 
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P  as  in  EngliBh,  &C. 
R     (the  same), 

S  as  in  English  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
T  as  in  English,  &c. 

U  English  oo,  both  long  and  short;  French  ou. 

y  English    German     Russian  6,  modem  Greek  0, 

W  as  in  English  ;  French  on. 

Y  as  in  the  EngUsh  words  yetf  yoti,  &c. 

Z  as  in  the  English,  &c 

as  in  onf  (sounding  the  a  itself  as  in  ftdhtr), 

Umgy  as  in  eyng  (pronouncinff  the  cy,  as  in  Ihey);  and  sAoti,  as  in  the  wcid 
ginaenf;  Portuguese  em  final. 
I  {of^,  as  m  ef9^;  and  ihortj  as  in  tngp;  Portuguese  in  finaL 
O  2of^  as  in  ourng  (sounding  the      as  in  mm) ;  French  on ;  Portuguese  am  fimd. 
^      This  character  will  also  be  used  for  o  short  nasalixtdy  which  is  very  nearly  the 
same  with  ang  in  ammg^  as  this  latter  is  equivalent  to  %mg  in  lung^  &c  Ste 
Wvlker's  Dict^  Prineifiis.  No.  165. 
y  asinooruf;  Portuguese  lim  nnal. 

To  these  diould  be  added  a  character  for  the  nasal  awng  or  ang^  which 
corresponds  to  our  o  in  for^  nor,  &c.  And,  as  I  have  proposed  to  denole 
this  vocal  sound,  when  not  natalvxd,  by  otv,  so  it  would  be  most  stricdy  eon- 
fbrmable  to  mv  plan,  to  denote  the  same  vocal  sound,  when  it  is  nasaHzedj  by 
atf  or  aw.  But  perhaps  the  letter  a  itself,  with  the  cedilla  (^),  may  be  und 
without  inconvenience  for  this  broad  nasal  sound;  and  we  may  still,  in  the 
common  vowels,  reserve  the  simple  a  to  denote  the  sound  it  has  in  the  wovi 
/atkar^  and  not  the  sound  of  air.  For  it  may  be  found,  that  the  fiist  nasal  soood 
m  this  table  ia  tot  common  in  the  Indian  languages;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
best  to  use  the  simple  f  for  the  broad  nasal  here  mentioned. 

D^ihihong9. 

Ai   English  %  in  pine. 

ACT  En^ish  ow  in       notr,  &c.^  and  ou  in  our. 
lu    English  u  in  pure ;  French  um. 

TV  to  be  used  at  the  be(pnning,  as  tu  may  be  in  the  middle,  of  words. 

Mditumal  Catuanants. 

]>j,  D8H,  or  nzH,  English  j  and  dg^  in  judge ;  French  dg. 

DH,  as  in  the  English  words       (hat;  the  6  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

D8,  nz;  Ts,  TZ,  English  ts  in  the  proper  name  Betsv;  German  and  Italian  z;  Ger- 
man c  before  the  vowels  e  and  t;  Polish  e  before  all  the  voweb; 
Russian  Tri.  These  four  compounds  beinff  nearly  alike  (as  Mr.  Da 
Ponceau  justly  observes  to  me),  the  ear  of  Uie  writer  must  direct  him 
which  to  use,  as  the  respective  consonants  predominate. 

OH,  See  khj  below. 

ez,  or  08,  English  x  in  example^  exacL 

Hw,  English  «m  in  what,  whin. 

KH,  guttural,  like  the  Greek  x]  Spanish  g  and  J;  German  eh;  Dutch  gk.  I 
have  given  the  preference  to  kh  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  ibm 
guttural  sound ;  but  gA,  pronounced  as  the  Irish  do  in  their  name 
Draghedaj  &C.,  may  oe  better  in  certain  cases  where  this  guttunl 
«  partBikes  more  of  the  flat  sound,  g,  than  of  the  sharp  one,  t.  h  maj 
be  observed,  that  gh  has  been  already  used  in  some  of  the  boob 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

X9,  English  x  in  maxim,  exercise, 

xsH,  XI  in  coifipfeztim;  xu  in  luxury.   The  formation  of  this  oombinatioB 

would  DO  obvious ;  but  as  the  sound  is^ctuall^  often  used  in  the  Del- 
aware language,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  notice  it 

Kw,  English  gu. 
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LT,  or  LI,  ...  as  in  the  Endish  word  gtedyard;  French  I  mouiUSe ;  Spanish  fl;  Por« 

tuguese  Ih ;  Italian  g{  before  i. 
mr,  or  in,  ...  as  in  the  English  proper  name  Bunyan^  and  the  words  onUnii 

optniMm,  &c. 

TH,  in  the  English  word  thm;  Greek  ^. 

 See  A,  above. 

TSH,  English  ek  in  eftotr ;  Spanish  ck  in  much;  Italian  c  before  t  and  i; 

German  taeh;  Russian  q. 
WT,  as  in  the  Delaware  lanffuage. 

SB,  as  «  in  pUatwre ;  Frendi  and  Portuguese  j ;  Polish  z,  with  a  comma 

over  it  (i^ 

WuTiRe  Pehs.  (See  Pefu,  Wniing.\  kincdom  of  the  western  part  of  Genua- 
Wat-Neck  {yunx  tmpaSla) ;  a  small  zj^,  oounded  by  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and 
European  bird,  related  to  aiid  having  mdenonthe  west,  and  bordering  on  lake 
some  of  the  habits  of  the  woodpeckers ;  Constance  on  the  south.   It  is  of  an  ob- 
but  the  tail  is  soft,  and  cannot  serve  in  lonffform,  esnending  from  Ion.  8°  to  10^ 
any  way  asa  support;  and  it  never  strikes  3(X      and  from  laL  45''  36^  to  49°  45'N. 
the  berk  of  trees  with  its  bilL   It  also  It  forms  part  of  the  old  circle  of  Suabia, 
differs  widely  in  its  appearance,  the  plu-  and  covers  an  area  of  7240  square  miles, 
mage  being  molded  somewhat  in  the  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  the 
sapie  maimer  as  that  of  the  whip-poor-  Neckar,  the  Schwarzwald,  the  Danube 
win.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  habit  and  the  Jaxt,  vnth  a  populaUon,  in  1829, 
of  twisting  its  neck  in  a  angular  man-  of  1,562,033  souls,  of  whom  .1,506^0 
ner.  were  Germansf  2400  Waldenseis  and 
WuLriULS.   (See  Uyilat.)  9100  Jews.  The  religion  of  the  ereat 
WuRM SEE,  Dagobert  Sinsmond,  count  majority  of  the  people  is  Protestant :  Uiere 
*  TOO,  Austrian  general  field-marBhal,  was  are,  also,  478,444  Catholics.    There  is 
bora  of  a  rich  Alsatian  family,  in  1724,  one  university  at  Tiibin^n,  with,  in  1830, 
and,  having  early  entered  the  Austrian  887  students  f  and  there  is  also  a  conaider- 
Gervice,  was  engaged  through  the  whole  able  number  of  lyceums,  gymnasia  and 
of  the  seven  years'  war ;  at  the  close  of  hiffh  schools,  with  2187  common  schools 
which  he  held  the  rank  of  major.   In  the  ( foUcBckuUn).  The  chief  town  and  ro^al 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  (see  Bar  residence  is  Stuttgart,  with  a  population 
tana\  he  commanded  an  army  m  Bohe-  of  31,000:  the  other  principal  places  are 
inia,and,in  1779  (Jan.  18),  gained  some  Ulm  (12,049),  Reutlinaen  (10,180),  Heil- 
advantaxes  over  the  Prussians  at  Habel-  bronn,  Tiibinffen,  HaU,  Esslinffen,  Lud- 
echwerd.   The  peace  of  Teschen  (q.  v.)  wigsburg,  RoUienburg  and  Gmund.  The 
soon  after  put  an  end  to  hostilities.   On  great  namral  features  of  this  country  are 
the  breakuig  out  of  the  war  against  two  ranges  of  mountains,  one  called  the 
France,  Wurmser  commanded  a  division  Black  Forest,  or  Schwarzwald,  extending 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  passed  the  along  the  western  frontier,  the  other  call- 
Khine  March  31,  1793.    After  gaining  ed  the  Suabian  or  Wfirtemberg  Al|>,  an 
Bonie  unimportant  advantages,  he  was  insulated  range  of  rocky  hills,  destitute 
compelled  to  recross  the  Rhine,  towards  of  wood,  be^nning  at  Rotweil,  and  trav- 
^  close  of  the  vear,  and  was  recalled  ersing  the  kmgdom  m  a  north-east  direc- 
irom  his  command.   In  August,  1795,  he  tion.   On  these  lofty  tracts,  the  climate 
rejoined  the  armV)  and  captured  Manheim  is  cold  and  bleak;  but  the  rest  of  the 
r^oT.  22.  In  the  summer  of  the  next  country  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills 
year,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  moderate  elevation,  and  pleasant  val- 
of  Italy,  and  forced  his  wav  to  Mantua,  -  leys,  which  enjoy  a  mUd  and  pleasant  cli- 
into  which  he  threw  himself  Sept  30.  mate.   The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dan- 
Here  he  was  finally  obliged  to  surrender  ube  and  Neckar,  also  the  Enz,  Muhr, 
to  the  French  troops,  afi^r  a  siege  of  nine  Kocker,  Jaxt  and  Tauber.  Wiutembei*g, 
months.  After  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  with  the  exception  of  the  two  mountain- 
was  aopointed  to  the  command  in  Hun-  ous  ranses,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
out  died  before  he  could  leave  Vi-  best  cultivated  parts  of  Germany.  It 
enua,  of  the  consequence  of  his  priva-  produces  the  various  kinds  of  grain ;  wine, 
tions  and  sufierings  in  Mantua,  m  the  the  best  qualities  known  abroad  under 
■*^n"ner  6f  1797.  the  name  of  the  Neckar  wine ;  fruits  of 
WcRTfMBEae,  or  Wirtembeeo;  a  various  kinds.  The  minerals  are  iron, 
24  • 
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nlver,  copper,  coal  and  porcelain.  The 
Black  Forest  produces  abundance  of  pine 
and  fir,  considerable  quantities  of  which 
are  exported.  The  revenue,  in  1830, 
amounted  to  27,887,145  guilders;  the 
expenditure  to  27,868,196  guilders,  the 
public  debt  to  28,604,350.  The  standing 
army,  in  time  of  war,  is  composed  of 
16,824  men,  the  peace  establishment,  of 
4906,  the  contingent  to  the  forces  of  the 
German  confederation,  of  13,955.  The 
king  of  Wlirtemberg  has  the  sixth  vote 
in  the  Grerman  diet,  and  four  votes  in  the 
I>lenunL  The  goveramen:  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy:  the  constitution  was 
adopted  Sept  25, 1819.  The  kingshares 
the  legislative  jrawer,  and  the  riffht  of  im- 
posing taxes,  with  the  estates,  which  con- 
sist of  two  chambers  or  houses,  and  pos- 
sesses the  entire  executive  power.  The 
crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  males,  passes  to 
the  females.  The  upper  chamber  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  of  the 
neads  of  the  mediatized  families,  and  of 
members  called  to  sit  by  the  kinff.  The 
lower  chamber,  or  chamber  of  deputies, 
is  composed  of  thirteen  deputies,  chosen 
by  the  nobility,  who  have  the  right  of 
judicial  iurisdiction,  six  deputies  of  the 
clergy,  deputies  of  seven  towns,  and 
deputies  of^  the  sixty-three  bailiwics  of  the 
kingdom.  The  reigning  king,  William  I, 
bom  1781,  ascended  the  throne  in  1816. 
By  his  third  wife  he  has  one  son,  Fred- 
eric, the  crown  prince,  or  heur  apparent, 
bom  1823.  His  predecessor  on  the  throne 
was  Frederic,  declared  king  of  WCirtem- 
berff  in  1805. 

^ibiemfro^,  Hiatory  of.  The  origin 
of  the  kingaom  of  Wurtemberg,  more 
properly  Wirtemberg,*  is  as-foUows.  Lords 
of  WCirtemberg  are  first  mentioned  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eleventh  century: 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury this  family  seldom  appears ;  but  from 
that  time,  the  Soabian  history  is  full  of 
their  conquests  and  compacts.  The  counts 
of  Wurtemberg  were  not,  like  other 
counts  of  the  empire,  originally  officers 
of  the  emiieror.  They  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  extensive  domains,  and,  by 
way  of  honor,  called  counts.  The  empe- 
rors infeoffed  them  at  a  later  period. 
Besides  the  revenue  which  they  aerived 
from  their  estates,  they  received  a  con- 
siderable income  fit>m  convents,  towns 
and  villages,  which  they  agreed  to  pro- 

*  Wortemberig^  was  originallj  the  name  of  a 
castle  near  Stuttgart.  Hence  it  became  the  name 
of  a  &milj,  then  of  a  duchy,  and  at  bst  of  a 
kingdom. 


tect  This  branch  of  revenue  was  chsifBd 
with  the  expenses  of  the  govemmeDt 
Separate  from  this  was  ^e  income  of  tha 
patrimonial  estates  of  the  family.  Such 
a  separation  is  seldom  found  elsewhere, 
especially  at  so  early  a  period.  Taxes  were 
to  be  raised  only  when  the  revenue  nn 
insufficient.  This  state  of  thinss  began 
with  count  Ulrich,  who  acquured  distinc- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  een- 
tury.  Germany  was  then  without  ahead. 
The  kings  and  emperors  of  Germany, 
from  the  death  of  Frederic  II  (q.T.)lo 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  (q.  v.),  were  noere 
shadows.  Ulrich  died  in  1265.  Hm 
successor,  count  Eberhard,  doubled  the 
possessions  which  he  had  received  fitm 
nis  father.  He  had  many  feuds  with 
the  emperors  Rodolph,  Adelphos  of 
Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Austria.  The  em- 

Seror  Henry  of  Luxemburg  put  him  un- 
er  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  he  wai 
attacked  from  all  sides,  so  that  he  fied  to 
the  maivrave  of  Baden.  But  Heniy  YD 
died  in  Italy,  and  Eberhard  reeovend  all 
that  he  had  lost  His  son  Ulrich  pur- 
chased new  territories,  among  which  was 
TCibingen.  (q.  v.)  His  son  Eberhaid 
der  Greinerf  a  kniffht  known  all  om 
Germany,  purchased,  during  his  reigD, 
from  1344  to  1392,  about  twenty  towas 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  a  number  of  vil- 
kges,  &c^  and  mamtained  what  he  had 
acquired  in  a  constant  struffgle  whh  the 
free  imperial  cities  of  Suabia.  His  suc- 
cessors continued  to  increase  their  pos- 
sessions almost  down  t6  the  elevation  of 
the  Wtirtemberg  territories  into  a  duchy, 
profiting  by  the  spendthrift  habits  of  tber 
neighbors,  and  seizing  the  weslA  of  the 
convents  and  free  cities  when  they  found 
opportunity.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the 
gradual  rise  of  this  family  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  territory  remained  un- 
divided. The  first  division  took  place  in 
1442 ;  but  it  lasted  only  to  14^  and,  by 
the  treaty  of  Mfinsingen,  in  the  same 
year,  the  indivisibility  of  the  territory  be- 
came a  family  law.  The  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, in  1495,  made  it  a  duchy;  and 
Wiirtemberg  became  now  the  name  of  a 
country.  The  dukes  soon  acquired  im- 
portance as  members  of  the  empino-  ^ 
Eberhard,  the  same  duke  who  made  the 
family  law  just  mentioned,  the  people  of 
Wfirtemberg  owe  the  first  steps  towaidi 
a  constitution  founded  upon  compset 
Eberhard  had,  in  consequence  of  a  maHf 
cjuarrel,  convoked  deputies  of  the  citiseni 
for  the  settlement  of  public  af&irs,  in  148i 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  solemnly  Hipalst- 
ed  that  every  thing  done  io  fiiture  by  the 
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rutem  of  W&temberg  for  the  advantase 
of  the  country,  should  be  done  with  the 
eo5peration  of  the  prelates,  counsellors 
and  deputies.  The  countiy  nobility  was 
excluded  at  its  own  desire.  Lutheranism 
was  introduced  under  Christopher  (q.  v.], 
and  through  him  and  his  successors  the 
'^pennanent  delegations"  (standing  com- 
nuttees)  and  the  separate  treasury  acquired 
oompleteness  and  stability.  Frederic,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  teventeenth  century, 
and  Charles,  in  the  ndddle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, attempted  to  overturn  the  consti- 
tution, but  in  vain.  It  was  not  till  1806, 
that  the  government  became  an  absolute 
monarchy,  after  the  constitution  had  lost 
much  of  its  efficacy  and  estimation  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles.  The 
thirty  years'  war,  so  ruinous  to  all  Ger- 
many, was  particularly  disastrous  to* 
W{hrtemberg.  Between  1634  and  1641, 
the  population  sunk  from  about  330,000 
men  to  48,000.  All  who  were  able  left 
the  countiy:  great  numbere  were  de- 
fltTDyed  in  Iwttle  or  by  famine  and  pesti- 
lenc<r:  towns  and  villages  lay  deserted 
and  in  ruins.  To  the  Swedes,  under  the 
government  of  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem, 
and  to  the>  Swedish  ministers  at  Osna- 
bruek,  Wfirtemberg  owes  her  restoration, 
which  was  eftected  by  the  peace  of  West- 
^lia.  (q.  V.)  But  the  reign  of  Louiis 
XIY  was  also  a  time  of  great  suffering 
for  this  country;  Melao^  and  other  mon- 
sters, burned  and  devastated  it  During 
the  reim  of  duke  Louis,  Wurtemberg 
was  under  the  'government  of  a  mistress, 
like  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
From  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
to  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
country  was  free  from  foreign  enemies. 
Only  once,  m  the  second  Silesian  war, 
foreign  troops  marched  through  it ;  and 
duke  Charles  took  part  wiSi  Austria 
agauMt  Prussia  in  the  third  Silesian  war, 
with  the  hope  of  being  assisted  by  that 
power  in  suppressing  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  But  his  attempt  at  absolute 
power  was  defeated  by  the  aulic  council 
of  the  empire,  under  the  guarantee  of 
Prussia,  Hanover  and  Denmark,  and  the 
government  became  still  more  limited. 
The  duke  at  once  chanj;ed  the  character 
of  his  administration,  duninished  the  ex- 
pense of  his  court,  and,  during  the  last 
aalf  of  his  reign,  did  much  «)od.  He 
patronised  arts  and  aciences,  though  in  a 
■omewhat  military  manner.  The  Charles 
academy  fsee  Sch^Ur^  and  Dannecker) 
was  founaed  by  him.  The  population 
rose'  to  600,000.  The  relifpon  of  the 
country  had  suffered  by  the  cifcumstance 


that,  from  1733  to  1797,  the  princes  were 
Catholic  Under  the  rei^  of  duke 
Charles  Alexander,  a  Jew,  named  Suss, 
rumed  the  finances,  of  which  he  was  min- 
ister. He  was  hanged  by  Charles's  suc- 
cessor. Through  a  Prussian  princess,  the 
mother  of  Frederic  Eugene,  Protestantism 
became  again  the  religion  of  the  ruleiB. 
Durinff  the  government  of  Frederic,  the 
French  republic  took  possession  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  repeatedly  occupied  the 
duchy.  His  son,  subsequently  kine  Fred- 
eric I,  was  indemnified  by  an  additional 
territory,  containing  12,000  inhabitants. 
He  himself  was  made  elector,  (q.  v.)  Ib 
1805,  he  took  part  with  France  in  the 
war  with  Austria;  in  return  for  which 
he  was  made  king,  with  sovereign  power, 
and  received  an  addition  to  his  territory, 
which  gave  him  200,000  new  subjects. 
As  soon  as  the  empire  was  dissolved,  the 
new  king  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  (see  the  article), 
and,  as  such,  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of 
France,  except  that  with  Spain.  Subse- 
quently to  the  last  war  between  France 
and  Austria  (1809),  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  was  increased  to  1,350,000. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  French  empire, 
the  king  secured  all  his  acquisitions  by 
iominff  uie  allies.  Since  1815,  Wflnem- 
oerg,  mough  a  small  kingdom,  has  formed 
one  of  the  larger  states  of  the  Gennanic 
confederacy.  Frederic  I  was  a  tyrant, 
and  that  to  a  degree  which  is  rare  at  the 
present  time ;  yet,  like  many  other  tyrants, 
he  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  judiciously 
promoted  the  good  of  his  subjects,  where 
It  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  objects. 
He  died  in  1816,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William  I.  When  Frederic  I 
assumed  the  royal  title,  in  1806,  he  de- 
clared himself  absolute  sovereign.  The 
peace  of  Presburg  (q.  v.)  made  him  such 
m  fact.  The  people  of  Wurtembei^,  in 
the  confusion  of  the  new  order  of  thmgs, 
took  the  oath  of  unconditional  obedience, 
instead  of  the  former  constitutional  oath. 
Only  two  or  three  persons  made  some 
opposition.  But  when  the  king  went,  in 
lol4,  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  some 
voices  demanded  the  old  constitution. 
At  this  congress,  the  king,  supported  by 
Bavaria,  opposed  Prussia  and  Hanover, 
which  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  representative  estates 
throughout  Germany.  But  he  soon  de- 
clarea  that  he  intended  to  give  a  new 
constitution,  and  offered  one  in  1815 ;  but 
it  was  rejected.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  demanded  the  old  constitution, 
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and  laid  paiticular  streas  on  the  compact 
which  it  recognised  between  the  people  and 
the  monarch.  *  Afker  the  subject  had  been 
long  under  discussion,  Frederic  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  the  whole  matter 
short ;  but  death  prevented  him.  A  con- 
stitution was  at  last  ajneed  to  by  king 
William,  September  26,  1819.  It  is 
founded  on  compact  (See  ConMuHon.) 
The  outlines  are  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

WuRZBUKo,  Graitd-Ducht  OF,  has 
been,  since  1814,  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria.  The  Ibrmer  bishopric  of 
Wiirzburg  was  founded  as  early  as  741, 
when  Burchard  was  appointed  the  first 
bishop,  by  St.  Boni&ce,  and  the  Prankish 
kioffs  endowed  the  church  with  some 
lands  which  were  subsequently  much 
increased  by  grants  from  the  emperors, 
and  other  acqutsidons  made  by  the  bish- 
ops, until  the  principality  of  \Viirzburg 
was  formed.  A  duke  of  Saxony^  Sigis- 
mond,  having  been  elected  bishop  of 
W{irzburg  in  1440,  his  successors  bore 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Franconia.  The 
archbishop  6f  Mayence  was  the  spiritual 
superior  of  the  bishop  of  Wfirzburg,  even 
after  the  grant  of  the  archiepiscopal  dig- 
nity, in  1752,  to  tlie  latter,  whose  title 
was  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  and  duke  of  Fran- 
conia. .  The  bishopric  comprised  1840 
square  miles,  with  250,000  mhabitants; 
and  the  annual  income  of  the  bishop 
amounted  to  500,000  guilders.  Bv  the 
articles  of  the  peace  of  Luneville  (q.  v.), 
the  bishopric  of  Wilrzburff,  with  the  other 
"  immediate"  ecclesiastic^  possessions  in 
Grermany,  were  given  to  mvaria  as  an 
indemnity  for  her  lost  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dis- 
tricts, amounting  to  318  square  miles,  and 
containing  37,000  inhabitants,  given  to 
other  princes.  The  last  prince-bishop 
was  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Wfirz- 
burg  by  an  annual  pension  of  60',000 
guilders,  (resides  receiving  30,000  guilders 
as  coadjutor  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Bam- 
berg. By  the  peace  of  Presburg  (q.  v.), 
concluded  December  26,  1805,  W&rz- 
burg  was  given  to  the  former  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  (q.  v.],  who  ceded 
the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  1803,  with  the  dignity  of  elector, 
to  Austria;  and  the  electoral  title  passed 
over  to  Wiirzburg.  Bavaria  was  com- 
pensated for  the  loss.  September  30, 
1806,  the  new  elector  joined  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine  (see  that  article),  and 
assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  WCirz- 
burg.  The  events  of  1817,  and  the  ar- 


rangement of  the  eonmm  of  Vtenni, 
made  new  cbanra.  The  gnnd-duke 
received  back  his  liereditaiy  state  of  Tm- 
cany,  and  Wflizbuiv  was  restored  to 
Bavaria.  The  grand-duchy  of  Wiirz- 
burg forming,  at  present,  a  part  of  the 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  con* 
tains  1900  square  miles,  with  290^ 
inhabitants,  mostly  Catholics.  The  eouD- 
try  is  level,  but  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  chains  of  mountaios.  The  Maine 
passes  through  a  great  part  of  it  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  much 
grain :  the  vine  is  particulariy  cultivated 
on  the  hills  of  the  valley  of  the  Maine. 
The  best  sorts  of  wine  made  are  the 
Stein  wine  and  the  Leisten  wine,  idiich 
are  produced  only  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital,  and  bmf  conndetable 
sums  into  the  country,  which  is  not  rich 
in  minerals,  and  has  f$w  manuftctiires. 
Wiirzburg,  the  fortified  capital  of  die 
grand-duchy,  with  1970  houses,  and 
21,800  inhabitantB  (Ion.  ^  55^  E^laL  49^ 
40^  N.)^  has  a  fine  situatifm,  occupriitf 
both  banks  of  the  Maine,  over  wfaich 
there  is  a  bridge  540  feet  lone.  Amoog 
the  public  builcungs  is  tfa»  puace  of  the 
ibrmer  prince-bishops,  bulk  in  1720,  with 
a  beautiful  garden ;  at  present  generslly 
occupied  by  the  queen  dowager  of  Bava- 
ria. The  extensive  and  rich  Julius  hos- 
pital, conducted  in  an  excellent  maimer, 
with  which  is  connected  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  and  various  collections,  is  well 
known.  Among  t^e  churches  are  the 
large  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  bishop  Burchard,  in  the  eighth 
century,  but  entirely  rebuilt  in  1042 ;  the 
elegant  new  minster;  the  univeniiy 
church,  with  an  observatory  on  the  tower; 
&c  Wiirzburg  contains  many  other 
fine  buildings,  public  and  private.'  It  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  central  school  of  indus- 
try, a  school  for  midwives,  a  swimmini 
school,  an  institution  for  the  blind,  severs! 
seminaries,  the  orthopeedic  (q.  v.)  Caroline 
institute,  a  veterinary  schooX  and  a  uni- 
versity, of  which  we  shall  speak  below. 
It  has  also  manu&ctures  of  woollen  cloths^ 
looking-glasses,  Ieather,colorB,glauber  ssh, 
tobacco,  &c.  Thenavigatk)n  on  the  Maine 
is  considerable.  Without  the  city  n  die 
citadel  of  Marienberg,  on  a  hill  vJO  feet 
high.  From  a  part  of  tbm  hein^t,  called 
the  LeisU  (List],  comes  the  fiun>u8  Leis- 
ten wine,  and  nt>m  the  Steinbeig  (stooe- 
mountain),  also  near  the  dty,  comes  the 
Stein  wine.  The  whole  raace  occupied 
by  the  vineyards  around  the  city  is  7000 
acres.  Not  fiur  firom  here,  in  the  former 
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coDTeiit  of  the  Cislerciaiia,  » the  maou- 
&ctoiy  of  ^wer  printiDg-preaefl,  by 
Meflsra.  K6nig  and  Bauer,  wno  invented 
the  steam  press  in  London— an  old  con- 
vent has  been  convened  into  a  manulac- 
toiy  of  power  presses ! — ^The  university 
of  Wfirzbuig  was  founded  bydio  fi^- 
fiilh  bishop,  in  the  vear  1463,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Bologna ;  but  it  soon 
sunk  into  decay.  In  1582,  it  was  re- 
established by  a  bishop  Julius,  who  is 
iusdy  considered  the  true  founder!  After 
him  the  univernty  is  called  Juiia.  Med- 
icine has  always  flourished  in  this  insti- 
tution, and  mainly  contributed  to  its 
reputation,  whilst  theology  and  philoso- 
phy were  ezclu^vely  in  the  hands  of 
Jesuits,  until  the  abolition  of  the  order. 
Maoy  distinguished  scholars  have  been 
proiessors  here ;  and,  when  Wfirzbuiv 
was  ceded  to  Bavaria,  the  government  of 
that  country  invited  many  eminent  men 
to  fill  its  chairs.  It  also  established  a 
Protestant  theological  facul^.  But  the 
changes  which  we  have  mentioned  at 
the  l]Neginninff  of  this  article,  were  bighly 
injurious  to  me  institution,  and,  in  1809, 
it  was  reorganized  according  to  the  views 
of  the  Catholic  cler^,  who  had  remained 
ftr  behind  the  spint  of  the  time.  But 
when  WCirzburv  was  reunited  with  Ba- 
varia, a  new  lire  was  given  to  this  in- 
stitution. In  1818.  Bavaria  received  a 
constituticm ;  and  tne  university  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  cultivation  of 
constitutional  law,  which,  however,  has 
found  no  fiivor  with  sovemment  Since 
1814,  the  number  of  students  has  been 
generally  from  650  to  700;  sometimes 
more.  The  foreign  students,  about  150 
in  number,  are  mosdy  coimected  with 
tiie  medical  facultv.  In  1831,  a  profes- 
smfaip  of  French  law  was  established  for 
the  Bavarian  subjects  of  the  circle  of  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a  fitcultv  for  teaching 
political  economy.  The  library  contains 
above  100,000  volumes.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  carried  the  whole  library  which  he 
found  there  to  Sweden.  We  should  also 
mention  the  musical  institute,  in  which 
iostractioD  is  given  mtis  in  smging  and 
playing.  The  school-masters  of  Bavaria 
are  here  instracted  in  music  The  Ba- 
varian government  seems  to  patronise 
the  new  universiw  of  Munich  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  Wfirzburg. 

Wtat,  sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished 
courtier  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII,  son  of 
sir  Henry  Wyat,  master  of  the  jewel  of- 
fice, was  bom  in  1503,  at  AUington  cas- 
tle, in  the  county  of  Kent,  the  seat  of  the 
fiunily.  He  conunenced  his  academical 


education  at  Cambridge,  which  be  com- 
pleted at  Oxford,  and,  on  quitting  the 
university,  went  on  his  travels  to  the  con- 
tinent On  his  return  to  England,  he  ap- 
peared at  court,  where  the  reputation  be 
nad  already  acquired  as  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry, 
who  knighted  him,  and  retained  him  about 
his  person.  In  the  a£bir  respectiBg  the 
king's  divorce  from  queen  Catharine,  sir 
Thomas  narrowly  escaped  losing  the  roy- 
al favor,  by  an  indiscreet  expression  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject ;  but,  finding  how 
the  business  must  terminate,  he  had  suffi- 
cient pliability  of  disposition  to  veer  abovt 
in  time,  and,  by  a  foeetions  remaric  on  the 
possibility  of  *^a  man's  repenting  his  sins 
without  the  leave  of  the  court  of  Rome,** 
80  met  the  king's  humor,  that  his  influence 
increased  rather  than  suflered  any  dimi- 
nution. He  was  subsequentiy  employed 
on  seteral  diplomatic  missions  to  different 
powers,  and  died  in  1541.  His  poetical 
wori(8,  which  consist  princi|>aDy  of  love 
elegies,  odes,  &c.,  and  a  metrical  transla* 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  were  published  in  con- 
j  unction  with  those  of  his  contemporary 
and  personal  fiiend,  the  earl  of  Surrey. 
They  evince  more  elegance  of  thoagnl 
than  imaj;ination,  while  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression IS  far  more  artificial  and  labored 
than  that  of  his  friend.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  sir  Thomas  Wjral 
who  headed  an  insurrection  in  the  reigs 
of  aueen  Mary. 

Wtchxrlet,  William,  one  of  the  wits 
and  dramatists  of  the  reign  Charies  11, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentieman  of 
Cleve,  in  Shropshue,  where  he  was  bom 
about  1640.  After  receiving  a  school  ed- 
ucation, he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
embnu^  the  Catholic  reli^on.  He  re- 
turned to  Ekigland  a  short  time  before  the 
restoration,  and,  resuming  Protestantism^ 
was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left 
without  a  degree,  and  took  chambers  vk 
the  Middle  Temple.  He  paid,  however, 
little  attention  to  the  law,  out  beeame  a 
man  of  fiishion  on  the  town,  and  made 
himself  known,  in  1673,  as  the  author  of 
Love  in  a  Wood,  or  Sl  James's  Park,  a 
comedy.  This  piece  brought  ]bim  into 
much  notice :  he  became  a  favorite  of  the 
meretricious  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
was  much  regarded  W  Villiers,  the  witty 
and  profligate  duke  of  Buckinj^ham,  who 
made  him  captain-lieutenant  in  bis  own 
company,  and  one  of  his  equerries,  or 
masters  of  the  horse.  He  was  likewise  in 
ffreat  fovor  with  the  king  himself ;  but  he 
fost  the  king's  countenance  by  a  clan- 
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destine  marriage  with  the  countess  of 
Drogbeda,  a  young,  rich  and  beautiful 
widow,  whose  jealousy  embittered  their 
union.  At  her  death,  she  settled  her  for- 
tune upon  him ;  but,  his  title  being  disput- 
ed, the  costs  of  law  and  other  encum- 
brances produced  embarrassment,  which 
ended  in  arrest  He  remained  in  con- 
finement seven  years,  until  released  by 
James  II,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his 
comedy  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  that  he  order- 
ed his  debts  to  be  paid,  and  added  a  pen- 
non of  £200 per  annum.  Wvcherley 's  mod- 
esty rendering  him  unwilling  to  disclose 
the  whole  that  he  owed,  he  still  remain- 
ed involved  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
whose  estate  descended  to  him,  but  with 
considerable  limitation,  which  prevented 
him  raising  money  on  it  He,  however, 
discovered  an  expedient,  by  marrying,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  a  young  gentle- 
woman with  a  fortune  of  £1500,  whom 
he  recompensed  with  a  good  jointure.  He 
died  about  fifteen  days  after  the  celelna- 
tion  of  the  nuptials,  in  1715,  enjoining  his 
wife  not  to  take  an  old  man  for  her  sec- 
ond hudband.  Besides  the  plays  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  the  come<ues  of  the 
Gentleman  Dancing-Master,  and  Country 
Wife,  and  a  vplume  of  poems,  printed  in 
1660.  The  correspondence  between  him 
and  Pope,  then  a  youth,  is  printed  in  the 
collection  of  that  poet's  letters.  He  is 
now  only  remembered  as  a  dramatist,  and 
that  principally  by  his  Plain  Dealer,  and 
Country  Wife,  the  latter  of  wfiich  is  bet- 
ter known  by  the  tide  of  the  Countiy 
Giri"-a  name  given  to  a  modem  adapta- 
tion, which  gets  rid  of  much  objecUona- 
Ue  coarseness.  HisPlain  Dealer  majr  be 
deemed  an  Enjdish  counterpart  or  the 
Misanthrope  of  floli^re,  displaying  more 
license,  with  considerable  wit,  humor, 
and  comic  force  of  character.  The  Post- 
humous Works  of  Wycherley,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  were  publiBhed  by  Theobald, 
in  172a 

Wtcliffe.   (&ee  meklitr.) 

WTKEHAiff,  William  o(  bishop  of  Wm- 
chester,  and  lord  hiffh  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  four- 
teenth century, was  bora  at  Wykeham,a  vil- 
lage in  Hampshire,  in  1324,  of  respectable 
parents,  but  so  poor  that,  but  for  the  liber- 
ally of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wykeham, 
a  liberal  education  would  have  been  be- 
vond  his  reach.  On  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  he  became  private  secretary 
to  his  patron,  and  was  by  him  recom- 
mendea  to  the  notice  of  Edward  III.  In 
1356,  Edward  appointed  him  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  Windsor  castle,  as 


— WYNDHAJM. 

surveys  <^  the  works,  (flee  Wvudm) 
On  one  of  the  towers  he  put  an  iascrip- 
tion.  This  made  Wykeham.  His  enemies 
exdaimedagainstbiapresumpfion.  Wyke- 
ham, however,  assured  the  king  that  he 
had  intended  to  intimate,  that  his  dili- 
gMice  in  forwarding  the  building  bad 
raised  him,  through  the  &vor  of  his 
prince,  to  his  present  rank.  Wykeham, 
naving  taken  holy  ordei%  rose  rapidly  to 
the  hiffhest  dignities  in  church  and  state; 
In  13|^  he  was  elevated  to  the  rich  see 
of  Winchester,  and,  in  1367,  reached  the 
highest  point  of  his  career,  the  chancel- 
lorehip  of  England.  This  office  he  dis- 
charged with  great  ability  nearly  four 
years,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  or- 
deriv  management  of  his  diocese,  and  by 
his  disinterestedness  in  dedicating  a  large 
portion  of  his  temporalities  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  cathedral,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  a  grammar  school  at  Wiaches- 
ter,  which  still  exists  as  a  monument  of 
his  munificence.  (See  tVuuhuter.)  lo 
1371,  a  party  at  court,  opposed  to  the  in- 
creasinff  wealth  and  influence  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  headed  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
parliament  that  his  power  was  too  great 
for  a  subject ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  seals.  For  the  remainder  of 
this  reign,  he  continue  apart  firom  die 
court,  consoled  for  his  disgmce  by  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  On  the  acees- 
sion  of  Richard,  he  was  restored  to  his 
digniries  and  emolumoats.  In  ld86»  be 
completed  his  noble  foundation  of  New 
college,  Oxford.  In  the  chapel  belong- 
ing to  this  estabUshment,  his  crosier,  or 
pastoral  staff,  is  still  raneserved,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  one  in  Encland.  Scarcely 
was  this  college  finished,  when  he  com- 
menced erecting  another  at  Winchsflier, 
which  he  also  lived  to  see  finished.  In 
1391,  he  resigned  the  chancellonhip.  His 
death  took  place  m  1404.  (See  his  Uft, 
by  Lowth ;  and  Milner's  lutlanfof  Wti^- 

WriTDHAH,  sir  William,  an  emioeat 
Elfish  senator  and  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Orchard- Wyndham,  in  Somenetshire, 
in  1687.  His  fother,  of  the  same  name, 
had  been  created  a  baronet  by  Chariea  U. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Christ-church,  Ozfoid.  On 
quitting  the  university,  he  made  the  loor 
of  the  continent,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  couaty 
of  Somerset  He  soon  became  eonspieo- 
ous  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  or  the 
house  of  commons;  and,  on  the  cbaDfe 
of  ministry  which  {Nroduced  the  treaty  of 
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ThndktfWBB  i^vpoinCed  toum  of  the  bikck- 
hcNiiidB,  then  eeeretaiy  at  war,  and,  in 
1713)  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer.  On 
the  bmch  between  the  eari  of  OxfiMd 
and  TiBcount  Botincbroke^  he  adhered  to 
the  inteiestB  of  the  latter.  Upon  the  death 
ofqneen  Anne,  hewasdieplaeed;  andjin 
the  enening  pariiamenl^  took  a  leading 
pert  in  oppoeition,  and  signalized  himeeff 
bj  advocating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
in  his  defence  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
esrfa  of  Oxford  and  Strafford,  when  im- 
peached by  the  house  of  commons.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  August, 
1711^  he  was  anrested  at  his  seat  in  Som- 
ertetuiire,  on  suspicion  of  being  concern- 
ed in  that  event ;  hut  he  made  his  escq>e 
fiom  the  messenger.  On  a  proclamation 
being  issued  for  his  qiprehension,  he  soon 
after  surrendered  himself,  and  was  com* 
mined  to  the  Tower,but  was  never  brought 
to  trial.  On  regaining  his  libeity,  he  con- 
tinued his  oppotttion,  hut  on  more  broad, 
and  less  Jaoobitical  arounds  than  hereto- 
ibiie,and  remained  m  strenuous  contest 
with  ministers  until  his  death,  in  1740. 
Hii  son,  by  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
SomerBet,  became,  on  the  death  of  the 
duke,  earl  of  Egreraont,  the  title  having 
been  mnted  to  that  nobleman,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  grandson.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded the  first  earl  of  Chatham  as  sec- 
retaiT  of  state,  and  died  in  1763. 

Wtte,  or  Wits,  in  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish customs  ;  a  pecuniary  penalty  or  mulct 
The  Saxons  had  two  lunds'Of  punish- 
ments—werv  and  wifte ;  the  first  for  the 
more  grievous  ofi^ces :  the  wyte  was  for 
.the  lees  heinous  ones.  It  was  not  fixed 
to  any  certain  sum,  but  left  jit  liber^  to 
be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

Wtthe,  George,  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ntion  of  Independence,  was  bom,  in 
1726,  in  Elizabeth  county,  Virginia.  His 
edocation  wae  principaUy  directed  by  his 
mother.  The  death  of  both  his  parents 
before  he  became  of  age,  and  the  uncon- 
^Ued  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  led 
him,  for  some  time,  into  a  course  of 
amusement  and  dissipation.  At  the  age 
of  thirty,  however,  his  conduct  underwent 
ui  entire  change.  He  applied  himself  vig- 
wmsAj  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and,  soon 
ffter  lus  admission  to  the  bar,  his  leam- 
ing,  mdustry,  and  eloquence,  made  him 
emment  ror  several  years  previous  to 
the  revolution,  he  was  conspicuous  in  the 
howe  of  burgesses,  and,  in  the  com- 
mencement ofthe  oppoeition  to  England, 
evinced  an  ardent  attachment  to  liberty. 


In  1764,  he  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to 
the  house  of  commons^  in  a  tone  of  inde- 
pendence too  decided  for  that  period,  and 
which  was  greatiy  modified  bv  the  assem- 
bly before  assenting  to  it.  In  1775,  he 
was  appointed  a  defecate  to  the  continent- 
al congress,  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  appointed,  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Jel^rsou  and  others,  to 
revise  the  lawsof  Virginia— «  dutjr  which 
was  perfi>rmed  with  great  ability.  In 
1777,  he  was  elected  sp^er  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  and,  during  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  judge  ofthe  high  court  of 
chanc^  of  the  state.  On  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  court  of  equity,  in  a 
subsequent  year,  he  was  appointed  sole 
chancellor — a  station  which  tie  filled  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  In  1787,  he  was 
»  member  of  the  convention  which  form- 
ed die  federal  constitution,  and,  during 
the  debates,  acted,  fi>r  the  most  part,  as 
chahrman.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  instrument  adopted.  He  subse- 
quentiy  presided  twice  successively  in  the 
college  of  electors,  in  Virginia.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  8th  of  June,  1806,  in  the 
eigfanr-first  year  of  his  age.  It  was  sup- 
pled that  he  was  poisoned ;  but  the  per- 
son suspected  was  acquitted  by  a  jury.  In 
learning,  industry  and  judgment,  chancel- 
lor W>the  had  few  superiors.  His  integ- 
rity was  never  stained  even  by  a  suspicion ; 
and,  from  the  moment  of  his  abandon- 
ment ofthe  follies  of  his  youth,  his  repu- 
tation was  unspotted.  The  kindness  and 
benevolence  of  his  heart  were  commen- 
surate with  the  strength  and  attainments 
of  his  mind. 

Wtttenbach,  Daniel ;  a  learned  phi- 
lologist of  the  Dutch  school,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Berde,  and  was  bom  in  1746.  His 
father  having  been  appointed  a  professar  at 
Marbui]g,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
that  university.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Gdttingen  to  study  under  Heyne,  with 
whose  assistance  he  published,  in  1769, 
Epittola  Critiea  ad  .Rvhnkeniiwn  stmer 
nonnvUxsLocU  JuUam  cuiaecessermU  Aivt" 
tMdoenionesin  Eime^[dum  et  JSnsitcnduau 
This  learned  work  procured  him  the 
firiendriiip  of  Ruhnken  (a.  v.),  whom  lie 
visited  at  Leyden,  and  wno  obtained  for 
him  the  professorship  of  philosophy  and 
literature  in  the  college  of  the  Remon- 
strants at  Amsterdam.  He  8ub6e<pientiy 
devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustrauon  of 
the  works  of  Plutarch,  and,  in  177S2, 
printed,  at  Leyden,  the  treatise  of  that 
writer,  De  Sera  JVumtntf  vindicta,  with  a 
learned  commentary.  In  1779,  the  majris- 
trates  of  Amstennim  created  a  philo- 
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aophicil  profaoMnfaip  at  an  ioBtitatkm  7.  vob.  4to^  and  13  vob.  9foy  PraAaor 

called  the  lUuBtrious  Atbeneum,  to  which  Wyttenbach  was  the  author  of  PnKtfla 

Wjttenbach  was  presented;  and,  m  PhUosoMit  logics  (AmeL  1781,8m); 

1799,  he  was  appointed  nrofeasor  of  rhet-  Sdteta  Prmctptim 

one  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1819.  with  notes  (1793  and  1807).;  VOa  Euhi- 

The  result  of  his  researches  relative  to  ifcenn  (1800, 8vo.) ;  and  some  other  woiki 

Plutarch,  appeared  in  his  excellent  criti-  His  Opuseula  appeared  at  Leyden  in 

cal  edition  of  the  Moral  Works  of  Plu-  1821;  and  thereisaLifeof  himl^Malioe 

taxch,  published  at  Ozfoid  (1795-1810,  (Ghent,  1823). 


X ;  the  twenty-fouith  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  taken  from  the  Latin,  into 
which  It  was  adopted  from  the  Greek.  The 
pronunciation  or  it,  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  words,  is  like  that  of  CBcarki. 
At  the  beffinning  of  a  word,  it  has  precisely 
the  sound  of  z  ,*  and  the  En^j^lish  alphabet 
might  therefore  dispense  with  this  char- 
acter vdthout  any  mconvenienoe,  except 
where  etymology  requires  it  The  Ital- 
ians never  ^jse  it,  on  account  of  its  guttu- 
ral character,  which  is  hostile  to  the  spir- 
it of  their  languase.  When  it  occurs  be- 
tween two  voweu,  they  supply  its  place 
by  «ff,  as  in  AUs$emdro :  when  it  immedi- 
ately precedes  c,  they  substitute  another 
c  for  It,  as  in  ecoettente.  In  Spanish,  the 
letter  x  had  formerly  two  very  diflferent 
sounds,  one  like  that  of  «  or  ,  derived 
from  the  Latin,  and  another  stronffly  gut- 
tural, derived  from  the  Arabian.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  pronounced  like  «  when 
it  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  like  Um 
when  it  comes  between  two  vowels.  The 
guttural  sound  formeriy  represented  by 
x,  is  now  represented  by  i*  before  a,  o  and 
ti,  and  by  g  before  e  and  t so  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  put  a  circumflex 
over  the  vowel  following  the  r,  when  the 
latter  is  to  be  pronounced  like  ib.  The 
Germans,  in  words  belonginff  to  their 
language,  have  generally  resolved  the  x 
into  ib,  g«,  or  c£r ;  and  only  when  the 
derivation  of  the  word  containing  the  x  is 
uncertun,  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined 
into  what  letters  the  x  ought  to  be  resolv- 
ed, this  character  is  retained.  In  French, 
X  has  also  all  the  various  pronunciations 
<^  iy  gz  and  z,  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  many  cases,  it  is  not  pro- 
nounced at  all,  and  only  indicates  the  plu- 
ral number  to  the  eye.  The  Latins  call 
X  a  semivowel,  and  one  of  the  letters 


termeddott&te.  The  Greek chaneteis for 
this  letter  were  B  and  ^ ;  and  the  cbarae- 
ter  which  we  now  use  to  designate  X,  HM 
their  ffuttural.  Frmn  the  cucumslaoee 
that  this  ffuttural  is  the  Initial  letter  in 
ZPIZTOS  {Cknst\  the  letter  x  of  the  Latin 
alphabet'--the  same  in  figure,  but  dife* 
ent  in  sound— acquired  much  importaaoa 
at  an  early  period,  particularly  in  the  mon- 
ogram A,  composed  of  the  two  first  Greek 
letters  of  the  word  Tpicrof.  CoDstantine 
the  Great  used  it  both  on  his  coins  and 
military  ensigns.  Several  other  emperon 
imitated  his  example;  and  this  monosmm 
came  into  common  use  with  the  Clina- 
tians,  as  on  lamps,  and  other  utensib,  on 
tombs,  &c.  Constantino,  however,  did 
not  invent  this  monogram,  but  nierely 
gave  it  the  Christian  meaning.  It  is  found 
on  ancient  medals  and  coins ;  and  its  pie- 
cise  meaning  there  is  not  ascertained.  Af 
persons  who  are  unable  to  write  are  ac- 
customed to  put  a  cross  mstepd  of  dieir 
signature,  or,  at  least,  to  touch  the  pen  of 
him  who  makes  the  cross  for  them,  aock 
crosses,  when  the  signatures  are  printed, 
are  represented  by  an  X ,  long  stringa  of 
which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  treaties 
concluded  between  the  U.  States  and  tbe 
Indian  tribes.  X,  with  tfle  Romans,  de- 
noted ten,  being  composed  of  two  Yat 
thus  7.  (See  F.)  In  tiiis  position,  X ,  it 
signines  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it  (x)f  ten  thousand.  X  enters  laigyJyin- 
to  the  Roman  system  of  notation,  mien 
it  stands  before  a  letter  designatinr  a  kifer 
number  than  itself  it  mustbe  subtracted; 
when  after,  it  must  be  added :  thus  XC 
is  equal  to  ninety ;  CX  to  a  hundred  and 
ten.  ^  y,  z,  are  commonly  used  in  madh 
emetics  to  denote  variable  quantities 
whilst  the  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
alphabet  are  used  for  the  constant  quanli* 
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thSL  8t  Andrew's  eron,  bo  called,  has 
Ihe  fihape  of  an  X,  the  legend  of  this  fiaint 
lepreaenting  him  aa  having  been  crucified 
00  such  a  crosB.   (See  Cnss,) 

Xaoua  Bat  ;  a  large  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba ;  Ion.  81''  aiy  W. ;  hit.  22^  ICV 
N.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  fifteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, suiTounded  with  mountains,  which 
break  the  force  of  the  winds. 

Xalapa  ;  a  town  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public, in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  52 
miles  north-west  of  Vera  Cruz ;  Ion.  96^ 
SS'W.;  ]at.l9°30'N.;  population,  13,000; 
a  bishop's  see.  The  sky  at  Xalapa,  during 
the  summer,  is  beautiful  and  serene,  but, 
from  December  to  February,  has  a  mel- 
ancholy aspect.  The  sun  and  stars  are 
frequently  invisible  for  two  or  three 
r  weeks  together.  The  wealthy  merchants 
i  of  Vera  Cruz  have  country  houses  at  this 
town,  where  they  enjoy  a  cool  and  agree- 

I  able  retreat,  while  the  coast  is  almost  unin- 
f  habitable,  firom  the  moeqtyloes,  the  heat, 
,>  and  the  yellow  fever.  The  elevation  of 
i  Ais  town  above  the  sea  is4264  feet.  This 
0      town  ^ves  name  to  the  purcative  root 

II  called  jo^,  or  Xakm.  (See  Jwap.) 

Xalisco.   (See  OuadalaxctrcL) 
^        Xanten  (Santen\  a  town  in  the  Prus- 

Bian  province  of  Cleves-B^g,  in  the  gov- 
^  eniment  of  Diisseldorf,  not  far  from 
^      Rheims,  with  2650  inhabitants,  has  some 

manufactures^  and  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
t  -  count  of  the  Roman  antiouities  which  are 
^  found  in  its  neighborhood.'  It  is  supposed 
^      that  Ulpia  Castra  stood  here,  and  Vetera 

Caitra  in  the  neighborhood.  The  fbun- 
>^     dations  of  an  amphitheatre  are  yet  visible. 

Some  also  think  that  the  traces  of  the 
^  prcefortum  of  Quintus  Varus  are  to  be 
i{  seen  on  the  Vorstenberg,  and,  in  the 
1'      neighborhood  of  the  old  castle,  those  of 

the  Colonia  Tmjana, 
^'        Xarthipfb  ;  the  scolding  wife  of  Soc- 
\f     rates,  whose  name,  like  so  many  others, 
^      has  come  down  to  posterity  only  by  being 

asBociated  with  that  of  an  illustrious  char- 

acter.  According  to  what  we  are  told  of 
f  her,  it  required  the  patience  of  a  sage 
^  like  Socrates  to  enaure  her  humors. 
H      When  Alcibiades  asked  Socrates  how  he 

could  live  with  such  a  woman,  he  answer- 
^  ed,  <<  Because  she  serves  to  exercise  my 
^      patience,  and  makes  me  able  to  bear  all  the 

III  injustice  of  others  towards  me.**  Xeno- 
phon  makes  Socrates,  in  the  well-known 

f  philosophksal  banquet,  defend  his  wife 
^  agauist  the  uncivil  attacks  of  Antisthenes. 
|i;  On  one  occasion,  when  Alcibiades  sent 
^  &n  excellent  cake  to  his  philosophical 
^  matter,  she  snatched  it  out  of  the  basket 
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in  v^ich  it  had  been  iNXMig^t,  and  trod 
upon  it.  Thou  wilt  now  not  be  able  to 
eat  of  it,"  was  all  the  remark  which  Soc- 
rates made.  Xanthippe,  however,  did 
iustice  to  the  incomparable  character  of 
her  husband :  she  publicly  acknowledged 
that  she  had  always  seen  him  calm,  even 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  This 
trait  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
.naracter  of  Xanthippe  was  intentionally 
thrown  too  much  into  the  shade,  in  order 
to  make  the  contrast  with  that  of  Socrates 
the  greater.  However  this  may  be,  her  name 
has  become  synonymous  with  that  of  a 
scold,  who  imbitteis  the  life  of  her  husband. 

Xamthus  ;  see  Scamomder ;  idso  a  town 
of  Lycia,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  seaHshore.  The  inhabitants  are  cele- 
brated for  their  iove  of  liberty  and  national 
independence.  Brutos  laid  siege  to  their 
city ;  and,  when  they  could  no  longer 
defend  themselves,  they  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  and  destroyed  themselves.  The 
conqueror  wished  to  spare  them ;  but, 
though  he  offered  rewards  to  bis  soldiers, 
if  they  brought  any  of  the  Xanthians  alive 
into  his  presence,  only  150  were  saved. 

Xantippus  ;  a  general  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, of  an  unpromising  exterior,  but 
di8tingui8he4  for  his  talents.  His  coun- 
trymen sent  him  with  a  small  army,  in 
the  fiist  Punic  war,  to  assist  the  Cartha- 
ginians against  the  Romans.  The  Roman 
consul,  Regulus,  had  beaten  the  Cartha- 
^nian  fleet,  though  much  superior  to  bis 
own,  had  effected  a  landing  in  Africa, 
defeated  the  armies  of  Carthage,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  city.  The  hard 
conditions  of  peace  prescribed  by  him 
exasperated  the  Carthaginians.  They 
gave  the  chief  command  of  their  forces 
to  Xantippus.  He  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
brin^  the  Romans  into  a  disadvantageous 
position,  overcame  them,  and  even  took 
their  general,  Regulus,  prisoner.  The 
Carthaginians  thus  again  obtained  the  su- 
periority over  the  Romans.  But,  much 
as  they  owed  to  Xantippus,  they  enter- 
tained a  paltry  jealousy  that  he  would 
gain  too  much  influence.  -  They  therefore 
sent  him  back  to  Lacedeemon,  and  are 
said  to  have  ^ven  his  attendants  secret 
orders  to  kill  him  on  the  way :  according^ 
to  some  accounts,  the^  gave  him  a  leaky 
vessel,  in  which  he  penshed.  This  charge, 
however,  is  by  no  means  proved;  and 
some  Greek  writere  say  that  he  arrived 
safely  in  his  native  country.— There  was 
also  an  Athenian  {peneral  of  this  name, 
who,  with  Leotychides,  defeated  the  Per 
sian  fleet  at  Mycale.   A  statue  was  erect- 
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ed  to  his  honor  in  the  citadel  of  Athens. 
He  made  some  conquests  in  Thrace,  and 
increased  the  power  of  Athens.  He  wan 
father  to  the  celebrated  Pericles  by  Aga- 
riste,  the  niece  of  Ctisthenes,  who  expel- 
led the  PisisDratidae  from  Athens. 

Xavieb,  St.  Francis,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  missionaiy,  sumamed  the  apatiU 
ofiht  Indies,  and  one  of  the  first  disciples 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.  v.l  was  bom  April 
7, 1506,  in  the  castle  of  Xavier,  at  the  foot 
or  the  Pyrenees.  His  &ther  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  Navarre.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  many  children,  almost  all  qf  whom 
entered  the  armv.  He  himseli^  however, 
early  manifested  a  disposition  for  study. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  college  of 
Sl  Bartie,  in  Paris,  and  taught  philosophy 
in  the  college  De  Beauvais,  in  the  same 
city,  at  the  time  when  Ignatius  Loyola 
entered  this  college  to  resume  his  studies. 
Loyola  was  already  occupied  with  his 
plan  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  con- 
version of  infidels,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
duce Xavier  to  take  part  in  it.  He  at  first 
declined ;  but,  after  Le  F^vre,  or  Favre, 
had  associated  himself  with  Loyola,  he 
yielded.  Laynez  (q.  v.),  Salmeron,  Nich- 
olas Alphonso,  sumamed  Bobadilla,  and 
Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese,  followed.  All 
six,  together  with  Loyola,  on  the  day  of 
Assumption,  in  the  year  1534,  took  the 
vows  of  poverty  and  chastity,  to  which 
they  added  that  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  conversion  of  infidels. 
In  case  of  failing  in  this  attempt,  tliey 
were  to  do  such  service  to  the  cliurch  as 
the  pope  should  direct.  Towards  the 
end  of  1537,  they  met  at  Venice,  accord- 
ing to  agreement ;  and,  at  this  time,  their 
number  had  been  increased  by  the  acces- 
sion, of  three  more  persons.  Soon  after, 
Xavier  was  ordained  priest,  and,  when 
John  III,  king  of  Portugal,  desirous  of 
propagating  the  Christian  faith  in  his  In- 
dian possessions,  requested  of  I^atius 
Loyola  a  suitable  missionary,  Xavier  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  ofiice.  April 
8, 1541,  he  embarked  at  Lisbon,  and,  in 
1542,  arrived  at  Goa.  (q.  v.)  According 
to  the  custom  which  lie  always  followed, 
he  took  lodgings  in  the  hospital,  where 
he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  attending  on 
the  sick.  He  preached,  and  converted  to 
Christianity  many  heathens,  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  there,  and  on  tlie  coast  of 
Comorin,at  Malacca,  Travancore,  Macas- 
sar, in  the  Molucca  islands,  Malacca,  Cey- 
lon, Cochin,  and,  in  1548,  returned  to 
Qoa,  where  a  college  of  Jesuits  had  been 
establisbed.  Thence  he  went  to  Japan;  but, 


not  having  been  able  to  leam  the  langoi^i 

of  the  country,  he  met  with  lilde  suooea 
He  ascribed  this,  in  part,  however,  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  appearance  as  a  hamUe 
nilctim,  and  resolved  to  adopt  a  difimt 
mshion.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
king  of  Japan  in  rich  attire,  fiirairiied 
with  letters  from  the  viceroy  of  the  Indiei 
and  the  bishop  of  Goa,  and  with  rich 
presents.  He  now  succeeded  perfectly. 
The  king  not  only  gave  him  peraiiawn 
to  preach,  but  also  issued  an  edict  which 
permitted  every  one  to  embrace  the  new 
iaith.  He  converted,  according  to  his 
statement,  above  three  thousaml  took, 
who,  twenty-five  years  later,  were  found 
fiuthful  to  their  religion,  though  entirely 
detached  fix>m  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
At  a  later  period,  other  misdonaries  ob- 
tained still  greater  success.  Xavier  re- 
solved to  introduce  Christianity  into  Chi- 
na. He  embarked  with  a  body  of  attend- 
ants,  and  went  to  Malacca ;  but  don  Al- 
varez, governor  of  this  island,  refused  to 
let  the  expedition  proceed.   Xavier,  how- 

'  ever,  was  not  to  be  stopped.  He  depart- 
ed flione,  in  a  Portuguese  vessel,  for  the 
island  of  Sanctan,  opposite  to  CantoOf 
twenty-five  leagues  from  the  continent; 
but,  after  havmg  made  all  the  prepara- 
tions for  his  perilous  enterprise,  he  M 
sick,  and  died,  after  a  long  and  painfiil 
illness,  Dec.  2,  1552,  having  spent  ten 
years  and  a  half  in  his  laborious  missioDft 
It  is  said  that  he  was  buried  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  lime  put  into  the  grave  to  con- 
sume the  body,  which,  however,  htaof 
afterwards  disinterred,  was  found  entiHy 
firesh ;  and,  according  to  the  poetical  con- 
ception of  the  CathoGcs,  which  appeals  m 
so  many  legends  of  saints,  a  sweet  odor 
exhaled  from  the  whole  body.  A  short 
time  after,  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
St.  Paul's  chureh  at  Goa.  Many  miracles 
having  been  ascribed  to  Xavier,  be  wis 
beatified  by  Paul  V,  in  1619,  and  can- 
onized by  Gregory  XV,  in  16221  His 
extant  works  are  Five  Books  of  Epistles 
(Paris,  1631,  8vo.);  a  Catechism;  Cjptf- 
cula,  Bartoli,  a  Jesuit,  wrote,  in  Italiao, 
the  life  of  St.  Xavier,  which  was  traosfat- 

,ed  into  Latin  by  Jannin,  in  1709.  Xoaris 
also  published  Vida  iconologica  dd  ^^pu- 
iol  ae  las  huHas,  S.  Jhmciaco  Xniff 
(Rome,  1798). 

Xebec;  a  small,  three-masted  vessel, 
navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
distinguished  from  other  European  vesssb 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  prow  and 
stem  bevond  the  cut- water  and  Btern-PoA 
The  sails  are,  in  general,  similar  to 
of  the  polacre ;  but  the  hull  is  difieniiL 
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,  Being  geDerelly  equipped  as  a  conair,the 
'  xebec  is  constructed  with  a  narraw  floor, 
for  the  sake  of  i^ieed,  and  of  a  great 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  a 
ooofliderable  fonse  of  sail  without  danger 
of  overttirainff.  As  these  vessels  are 
usually  yeiy  low  built,  their  decks  are 
made  very  convex,  in  order  to  c^rry  off 
the  water  more  readily.  But,  as  this 
convexity  would  render  it  difficult  to 
walk  thereon  at  sea,  particularly  when  the 
vessel  rocks  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves, 
there  is  a  platform  of  grating  extending 
along  the  deck  from  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel towards  the  middle,  whereon  the  crew 
may  walk  dry-footed,  while  the  water  is 
eoDveyed  through  the  gratinff  to  the  scup- 
perBL  The  xe^cs  which  tne  Algerines 
used,  carried  from  300  to  450  men,  two 
thirds  of  whom  were  commonly  soldiers. 
They  had  fit)m  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
cannon. 

Xehia  (from  the  Greek  word  E<ycov); 
presents'which  were  given  ^guests  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  xhe  Roman 
epigrammatist  Martial  (q.  v.)  inscribed  the 
thirteenth  book  of  his  epigrams  xenia. 
They  are  a  number  of  disticbs  dedicated 
to  his  fiiends  and  patrons,  and  each  con- 
tains praise  or  blame  under  the  head  of 
some  subject  Connected  with  the  table. 
Schiller's  Mustrudmanach  for  the  year 
1797  (T&bingen)  contained  more  than 
four  hundred  distichs  bearing  the  same 
i]ame,^and  having  reference  principally  to 
the  then  existing  state  of  literature  in 
Germany.  They  are  ascribed  to  Schiller 
indGothe. 

Xenoc SATES ;  an  ancient  philosopher, 
bora  in  Chalcedon,  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  Plato,  whose  friendship  be  gain- 
ed. Though  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  dis- 
position, he  supplied  the  defects  of  nature 
by  unwearied  attention  and  industry. 
Plato  esteemed  him  much ;  but  his  want 
of  polished  manners  often  called  forth  his 
teacher's  advice  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces. 
He  travelled  with  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  after 
his  death  went  with  his  fellow  scholar 
Aristotle  to  Asia  Minor,  but  soon  returned. 
He  succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  school 
of  Plate,  aliout  339  years  B.  C.  He  was 
i^eniBrkable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  re- 
<|uired  that  his  pupils  sfiould  be  acquaint- 
ed with  mathematics  before  they  came 
under  his  care.  He  even  rejected  some 
who  had  not  that  qualification,  saying  that 
they  had  not  yet  found  the  key  of  philos- 
ophy. He  recommended  himsea  to  bis 
papils  not  only  by  precepts,  but  more 
powerfully  by  example.  Alexander  sent 
of  his  firiends  with  fif)y  talents  for 


the  pfailoaopiher.  Not  to  ofiend  the  mon- 
arch, he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about  the 
two  hundredth  part  of  one  talent  The 
courtesan  Lais  is  said  to  have  tried  every 
art  in  vain  to  triumph  over  the  virtue  of 
Xenocrates.  His  mtegrity  was  so  well 
known  that,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
court  as  a  witness,  the  judges  dispensed 
with  his  oath.  He  died  in  his  eighty- 
second  or  eiffhty-fbimh  year,  after  he /had 
presided  in  tne  academy  for  above  twen- 
ty-five years.  It  is  said  that  he  fell,  in  the 
night,  with  his  head  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  that  he  was  suffocated.  He  had 
written  above  sixty  treatises  on  different 
subjects,  all  now  lost — ^He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  another  Xenocrates,  sur- 
named  the  Physidafny  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  or  Nero,  and  of  whose 
writings  only  one  work,  on  the  use  of 
aquatic  animals  as  food,  exists.  It  gives  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  the  knowledge 
then  existing  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes  and  shell-fish. 

Xeivophanes  ;  a  Greek  philosopher, 
celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
school.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Py- 
thagoras and  Anaximander,  and  m  said  to 
have  attained  to  the  ago  of  a  hundred 
years.  Having  been  banished  from  his 
native  city.  Colophon,  he  went  to  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Gnecia  Magna.  He  settled, 
about  536  B.  C,  at  Elea ;  and  hence  his 
system,  and  the  school  which  he  founded, 
derive  their  name.  He  did  not  remain 
satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  philosophy,  but  made  new  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  of  things.  He  at- 
tacked, in  his  «ttf{,  the  mythological  fables 
of  the  gods  ffiven  by  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
and  inclined  to  an  ideal  pantheism.  His 
chief  doctrines  are  these:  Ail  Being  is 
one,  unchangeable,  and  perfect :  this  Be- 
ing is  called  God.  He  is  not  to  be  repre- 
sented under  any  Human  form;  but  all 
forms  proceed  from  him,  and  he  is  able  to 
do  every  thing.  The  apparept  variety  of 
things  is  not  real.  He  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  every  thing  originated 
from  earth  and  water,  and  to  have  con- 
sidered the  moon  an  hihabited  body.  He 
denied  tlie  possibility  of  predicting  future 
events,  and  asserted  that  there  is  much 
more  good  than  evil  in  the  world.  In 
genenu,  he  complained  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  knowledge.  Of  his  poems,  in 
which  he  treated  of  philosophical  and 
otlier  subjects,  we  have  only  fragments 
contained  in  the  works  of  Atheneeus, 
Plutarch,  and  others.  The  fracments  of 
his  didactic  poem  ncpc  ^wtmt  nave  been 
collected  in  the  Poem  pkUosophiea  of 
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Stephaniu ;  subseonendy,  and  more  com- 
pletely, by  Ftilleoom,  and  recently  by 
Brandia,  German  philologists. 
Xerophoit  ;  a  celebrated  historian  and 

reral,  was  bom  at  Athens,  about  450 
C.  He  lived  during  a  period  in 
which  the  greatest  political  and  intellect- 
ual excitement  existed  at  Athens,  and  in 
which  the  most  disdnguished  men,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  appeared  on  the  stace. 
Xenophon  was  a  iayorite  disciple  of  the 
immortal  teacher  of  wisdom,  Socrates ;  and 
fiom  his  writings,  especially  his  Apology, 
and  the  Memorabitid  of  Socrates,  we 
learn  the  true  spirit  of  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy. Xenophon  was  lees  a  qiecula- 
tive  than  a  practical  philosopher.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  that  state  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and  fought,  together  with 
his  teacher,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
When  the  Persian  prince,  Cyrus  the 
Younger  (so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy),  contended 
with  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  for  the  throne,  the  Lacedeemonians 
sent  him  auxiliaries,  among  whom  Xeno- 
phon serred  as  a  volunteer.  He  became 
a  favorite  of  Cyrus,  who  was  defeated 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  plains  of  Babylon. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  auxiliary  ar- 
roy  having  been  likewise  killed  in  battle, 
or  taken  prisoners  by  artifice,  and  then  put 
to  death,  Aenophon  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  Greek  forces,  10,000  men 
strong.  They  were  in  a  most  critical  sit- 
uation, in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  country, 
above  two  thousand  miles  from  home, 
without  cavalry,  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  innumerable  difficulties;  but  Xeno- 
phon was  able  to  inspire  them  vrith  con- 
fidence, to  repress  insubordination,  and  to 
lead  them  home  to  Greece.  They  march- 
ed 1155  parasangs,  or  34,650  stadia,  in 
215  days.  This  retreat  is  fomous  in  the 
history  of  war.  It  has  been  compared  to 
Tarious  retreats  in  modem  times ;  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  Moreau,  in  the  south  of 
Germany ;  but  the  circumstances  are  too 
different  to  admit  of  any  proper  narallel 
being  drawn.  Xenophon  himself  has  de- 
scried this  retreat,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  whole  expedition  of  the  younger  Cy- 
ras, in  .  his  Anabasis^  which  has  been 
geographically  illustrated,  particularly  by 
James  Kenuell.  That  Xenophon  is  actu- 
ally the  author  of  this  work  has  been 
proved  by  C.  ~W.  Kr(jj;er  (author  of  the 
rUa  Xenopko/niis\  in  his  work  Dt  Atdhen- 
KaX  htegritate  Anabcueos  XenophontMR 
(Halle,  The  expedition  might  have 

been  foigotten,  or,  at  least,  very  imperfectly 
knovm,  had  not  the  Grecian  general  been 


so  excellent  a  writer.  Xenophon  afber- 
waids  accompanied  the  Spartan  king 
Agesibtus  to  Asia,  on  his  expedilioB 
against  the  Persians.  He  enjoyed  bis 
confidence;  he  fought  under  his  standBd, 
and  conquered  wim  him  in  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of  Ox- 
oniea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  es- 
cape  the  asperaions  of  jealousy :  he  was 
publicly  banished  from  Athens  foraccom- 
puiying  Cyras  against  his  brother;  and, 
being  now  without  a  home,  he  retired  to 
Scillus,  a  small  town  of  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olympia. 
In  this  solitary  retreat,  he  dedicated  hia 
time  to  literary  pursuits ;  and,  as  he  bad 
acquired  riches  m  his  Asiatic  expeditions, 
he  began  to  adorn  the  country  which  sur- 
roun&d  Scillus.  He  built  a  magnificent 
temple  to  Diapa,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Ephesus,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  in  ni- 
ral  emplovments,  or  in  hunting  in  the 
woods  and  mountains.  His  peaceful  oe- 
cupations,  however,  were  soon  distuibed 
by  a  war  which  arose  between  the  Lacf- 
daemonians  and  Elis.  The  sanctity  of 
Diana's  temple,  and  the  venerable  age  of 
the  philosopher,  were  disregarded;  and 
Xenophon,  driven  by  the  Eleans  from  bis 
favorite  spot,  retired  to  the  city  of  Corintb. 
In  this  place  he  died,  in  the  ei|^ty-ser- 
enth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Xenophon  wrote  the 
Banquet  of  the  Philosophers,  a  counter- 
part of  a  composition  of  Plato,  and  sevend 
smaller  works,  relating  to  agriculture^ 
politics,  and  the  science  of  war;  abo  a 
history  of  the  Greeks,  in  seven  books,  and 
a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucyd- 
ides,  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea; 
and  the  Life  of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  more 
known  under  the  name  of  Cyropaedia. 
Thb  celebrated  production  is  not  a  real 
history,  but  rather  a  hist^pcal  novel  It 
contains  Xenophon's  ideas  respecting  the 
best  form  of  government;  and  the  biogia- 
phy  of  the  greatest  mler  known  f.  that 
time  is  embellished  to  illustrate  the  wri- 
ter's principles.  Xenophon  considered 
the  monaronical  form  of^  govenunent  the 
best ;  and  his  purpose  seems  to  have 
been  to  recommend  it  to  bis  countrymen. 
His  style  in  general,  and  particularly  in 
this  work,  is  a  model  of  elegant  simplicity. 
Xenophon  is  therefore  one  of  those  clai»- 
sics  which  are  particularly  selected  lor 
the  instruction  or  youth,  though  his  phikh 
sophical  works  are  not  proper  for  begia- 
ners.  The  Greeks  esteemed  his  merit  ai 
a  writer  so  high  that  they  called  him  the 
"  Greek  bee,"  and  the  «  Attic  muse."  His 
works  have  been  oflen  published,  s^ 
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ntely  and  together.  The  most  recent 
editions  are  by  Schneider  and  Weiske. 
There  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  a 
man  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  great  a 
general,  so  excellent  a  writer,  and  60 
amiable  a  philosopher.— Another  Xeno- 
phon,  an  amatory  poet,  lived  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  third  centuiy  A.  D., 
was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  wrote  a 
tale  called  the  History  of  Habrocomes  and 
Anthia. 

Xer£s,  Francis ;  a  Spanish  historian, 
who  accompanied  Pizarro  in  his  conquest 
of  Peru,  and  acted  as  his  secretary.  By 
order  of  the  conqueror,  he  addressed  a 
detailed  account  of  this  great  expedition 
to  Charles  V.  The  work  of  Xeres  ap- 
peared at  Salamanca  in  1547,  iblio,  under 
the  title  Conquista  dd  Ptru :  Verdadera 
Rdacion  de  la  Conquxsia  del  Pint  y  de  la 
Pnmneia  dd  Cuzco  Uamada  la  J^utva  Cos- 
tUloj  &c.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Oviedo's  Natural  History  of 
the  Indies.  The  v^ork  of  Xeres  has  been 
translated  into  Italian,  and  inserted  bv 
Ramusio  in  the  third  vohime  of  his  Col- 
lection of  Travels  and  Voyages.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  partiality  of  Xeres 
for  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  his  history  is 
important,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
every  thing  be  relates,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  which  decided  the  fate  of 
ikat  beautiful  countr}'. 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera  ;  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Seville,  on  the  Guadalete ;  fiflecn 
miles  north-north-east  of  Cadiz,  and  thir- 
ty-two south  of  Seville  ;  Ion.  6°  IS'  W. ; 
laL3G°  41'  N. ;  population,  between  twenty 
and  ti)irty  thousand.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, surrounded  with  walls,  tlie  streets 
widen  than  those  of  Cadiz,  clean  and 
neatly  paved,  and  some  of  the  houses  splen- 
did. It  is  an  ancient  to^vn,  supposed  to  be 
huilt  on  the  site  of  Asta  Hegia.  In  the  envi- 
rons is  produced  the  wine  called  shemf^  a 
coiTuption  of  Xeres.  Some  sweet  wmes 
are  also  produced  in  this  neighborhood,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  vino  (tn/o,  or 
fenf  truie.  The  country  around  is  very 
^^nile,  and  the  climate  delightful. — ^Near 
this  town  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Moors  and  Goths,  in  712,  in  which 
Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  lost 
his  life. 

Xeres  Wine.   (See  Skeny.) 

Xerxes  I,  king  of  Persia,  famous  for 
his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer 
Greece,  began  to  reign  in  485  B.  C,  and 
was  the  second  son  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
(n-  He  was  preferred  to  his  brother 
Artabozanes,  who  had  been  bom  before 
his  fiuher  ivas  raised  to  the  throne ;  while 
25» 


Xerxes  was  bom  aHer  that  event,  and  was 
the  son  of  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
This  preference  caused  no  stru^g^e  be- 
tween the  brothers.  After  having  sub- 
dued Egypt  in  a  single  campaign,  ha 
thought  himself  able  to  execute  the  plan  of 
conquering  Greece,  which  had  been  al- 
ready conceived  by  his  father.  He  collect- 
ed for  this  purpose  an  immense  army. 
The  historians  estimate  it  at  a  million  of 
men.  In  all  probobiliw,  the  Greeks  greatly 
exaggerated  the  number  of  their  enemies; 
and  tne  tnm  of  women  and  slaves,  who 
followed  the  army,  made,  at  least,  half  of 
its  numerical  amount :  still,  however,  tiie 
power  of  Xerxes  was  beyond  all  com- 

Sirison  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
ut  these  fought  for  their  home  and  their 
freedom,  and  the  Persian  soldiers  were 
hirelings.  By  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats 
Xerxes  crossed  the  HellesponL  The 
Greeks  awaited  their  enemy  on  the  fron- 
tier of  their  country,  in  ^e  pass  of 
ThermopylcB.  (q.  v.)  After  the  heroic 
Leonidas  had  fallen  with  his  Spartans 
(see  LeonidaSy  and  EphiaUes\  Xerxes 
pressed  forward,  and  buraea  Athens, 
which  had  been  forsaken  by  its  in- 
habitants. The  first  naval  battle  between 
the  two  powers,  at  Artemisium,  had  been 
undecisive ;  but  it  mspired  the  Greeks  with 
new  confidence ;  and  the  second  naval  ac- 
tion, at  Salamis  (q.  v.),  in  which,  if  wo 
believe  the  Greek  historians,  two  thousand 
Persian  vessels  were  engaged  against 
three  hundred  and  eighty  Greek,  eventu- 
ated in  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Xerxes 
now  quitted  Greece,  leaving  behind  him 
his  best  general,  Mardonius,  who,  not 
long  afler,  was  entirely  beaten  at  Platseop. 
Xerxes  himself  returned  from  his  expe- 
dition in  the  most  humiliating  manner. 
The  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont 
had  been  destroyed,  and  he  passed  the 
strait  in  a  small  fishing  boat  He  now 
gave  himself  up  to  debauchery :  his  con- 
duct offended  his  subjects,  and  Artaba- 
nus,  xkie  captain  of  hb  guards,  conspired 
against  him,  and  murdered  him  in  his 
bed,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  about  465  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  personal  accomplishments  of 
Xerxes  have  been  commended  by  an- 
cient authors;  and  Herodotus  observes, 
that  there  was  not  one  man  among  the 
millions  of  his  army,  that  was  equal  to 
the  monarch  in  comeliness  or  stature,  or 
that  was  as  worthy  to  prende  over  a  great 
and  extensive  empire.  Justin  exclaims, 
that  the  vast  armament  which  invaded 
Greece  was  without  a  head.  It  is  said 
of  Xerxes,  that,  when  he  reviewed  his 
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wmy  from  a  stately  throne  in  the  plains 
of  Asia,  he  suddenly  shed  tears  on  the 
recollection  that,  of  the  multitude  of  men 
whom  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one 
hundred  years,  none  would  be  living.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  ordered  chains  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  to  be 
whipped,  because  the  first  bridee  which 
he  had  laid  across  the  Hellespont  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  storm.  He  cut  a  channel 
through  mount  Athos,  and  saw  his  fleet 
sail  in  a  ^aco  which  before  was  dry 
ground.  The  ver^  rivers  are  said  to  have 
been  dried  up  by  his  army  as  he  advanced 
towards  Greece,  and  the  cities  which  he 
entered  reduced  to  want  and  poverty. 

Xjbrzes  II  succeeded  his  father,  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  about  435  years  B.  C,  and  was 
assassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
by  his  brother  Sogdianus. 

XiMEifEB,  Francisco,  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of 
Spain,  a  great  statesman,  to  whom  Spain 
is  very  much  indebted,  was  bom  in  1437, 
at  Torrelaguna,  a  small  village  in  Old 
Castile,  where  his  father  was  a  lawyer. 
He  studied  at  Salamanca,  travelled  after- 
wards to  |lome,  and  obtained  a  papal  bull, 
which  secured  to  him  the  first  vacant 
benefice  in  Spain.  The  archbishop  of 
Toledo  refused  to  give  him  any  place ;  and, 
Ximenes  bavins  manifested  irritation  up- 
on this  refusal,  he  caused  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned. Ximenes,  nevertheless,  recov- 
ered his  fireedom,  and  the  cardinal  Gon- 
zalez Mendoza,  bishop  ot  Siguen9a,  ap- 
pointed him  his  grand  vicar.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  Franciscan  order,  htP- 
came  father  confessor  to  queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  and,  in  1495,  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo. He  did  not  accept  this  dignity  till 
afler  many  refusals,  and  an  express  com- 
mand from  the  pope.  As  an  archbishop, 
he  was  very  zealous,  conducting  as  a  fa- 
ther towards  the  poor,  abolishing  a  mul- 
timde  of  abuses,  and  adhering  ste^&stly  to 
his  resolution,  that  the  public  offices^ihould 
be  filled  with  honorable  and  well-quali- 
fied men.  He  gave  excellent  rules  to  tlie 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  effected  a  reform  in  the  men- 
dicant oxders  of  Spain,  founded,  in  1499, 
a  university  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and 
undertook,  some  years  after,  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  six  languages.  (See 
Polyglot,]  Before  this,  in  1514,  he  had 
puUishea,  at  Henares,  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  original  tongue. 
His  activity  was  also  displayed  in  other 
ways.  Dissensions  prevailed  in  the  royal 
fiunily.   FhUip  of  Austria,  son  of  the 
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emperor  Maximilian  I,  bad  maitied  lo- 
anna,  the  only  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  of  Arragon,  and  of  Isabella  of 
Castile.  After  the  death  of  the  htter, 
Philip  received  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
in  ri^t  of  his  Mrife,  the  sole  heiresB  of 
her  mother.  This  gave  rise  to  dispirtsB 
between  him  and  bis  father-in-law,  which 
were  composed  by  Ximenea  After  Plul- 
ip's  early  death  (1506),  Ferdinand  became 
regent  of  Castile,  for  his  grandson,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  wm  a 
minor.  On  this  ocoasionhehad  been  much 
assisted  by  Ximenes.  Ximenes  now  receiv- 
ed from  the  pope  the  cardinal's  hat,  was 
appointed  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  and 
had  a  great  share  in  the  afi&iirs  of  state. 
But  as  he  knew  Ferdinand's  jealous  dis> 
position,  he  left  the  court,  and  returned  to 
his  archbishopric.  The  conversion  of  the 
Moora,  and  the  plan  of  wresting  some 
provinces  from  these  unbelievers,  paiticu- 
larly  occupied  his  attention.  With  thia 
view,  he  formed  the  project  of  paaaiDg 
over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  take  the  foctren 
of  Oran,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Moora.  He  applied  the  income  of 
his  archbishopric  (900,000  ducala),  the 
richest  in  Europe,  to  this  purpose.  A 
mutiny  which  arose  among  a  part  of  hia 
troops,  who  disliked  the  idea  of  having  a 
clergyman  for  their  leader,  he  suppreaaed 
immediately  by  strict  measures,  in  Maj) 
1509,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  the  dress  of  an  archbishop,  ov»  which 
he  wore  a  suit  of  armor,  surrounded  by 
priests  and  monks,  as  if  in  a  religioiif 
procession,  he  led  the  land  forces.  A  bat- 
tle soon  followed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oran,  in  which  the  Moora  were  defeated. 
The  fortress  was  immediately  taken,  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Ximenea 
cau^  Oran  to  be  fortified  anew,  changed 
the  mosques  into  churches,  and  then  re- 
turned as  a  conqueror  to  Spain,  where 
Ferdinand  received  him  with  much 
pomp.  When  the  latter  died,  in  1516^ 
lus  grandson  Charles  being  still  a  mi- 
nor, Ximenes  became  regent  of  Spam, 
and  efiTected  many  important  changas 
during  his  resency,  which  continued  ooly 
two  years.  He  brought  the  finances  imD 
order,  paid  the  crown  debts,  and  restored 
the  royal  domains  which  had  been  alien- 
ated. He  humbled  the  Spanii^  nobil^, 
who  hated  him  on  account  of  his  pride 
and  severity.  He  caused  the  laws  to  be 
observed,  and  placed  the  Spanish  mililax^ 
force  U[x>n  a  respectable  footing.  All  ha 
phms  and  conceptions  were  great  He 
possessed  great  sagacity  and  fiimneai, 
was  slow  in  decision,  but  quick  in  exwn- 
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tkm.  Hie  SpaiUBh  cabinet  wvi  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  consideration  in 
which  it  was  held  in  Europe  for  a  long 
time  after  his  death.  We  nave  already 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  patron  of  sci- 
ence. He  was  truly  a  great  man.  He 
has  been  accused,  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  of  pride,  severity,  and  even 
cruelty;  but  circumstances  sometimes 
leDdered  such  conduct  necessary :  his  se- 
verity was  particularly  directed  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom. Upon  various  occasions  he  sho  wra 
a  benevolent  spirit  Upon  his  entrance 
into  Oian,  when  he  saw  the  numerous 
corpses  of  the  Moors  who  had  fallen,  he 
shed  tears.  "They  were  unbelievers," 
sud  he,  but  men,  who  might  have  been 
brought  to  Christ  Their  death  has  de- 
prive me  of  the  principal  advantage  of 
this  victory."  He  died  in  1517.  His  life,  and 
his  administration,  have  been  the  subject 
of  various  works^--See  HiaUnre  da  Cardi- 
nal XwUntSyparFUehier,  ilvique  de  Mamea 
(Amsterdam,  1700),  and  the  JHSftorie  wm 
dm  StaatsTninigteno  dea  Cardinal  JGmtr 
nta  (Hamburff,  1791). 

Ximehes,  Augustin  Louis,  marquis  de, 
a  well-known  French  poet,  descended 
from  a  fomilj  originally  Spanish,  was 
bora  in  Paris  ih  ITSS.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  his  youth,  and  fought  at  the  batde  of 
Fontenai  (May  11,1745).  He  then  became 
the  associate  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  aa»ana  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
particularly  Voltake.  Ximenes  wrote 
some  tragedies,  among  them  Den  Carioa ; 


a  noem  called  daar  au  Shud  Romam; 
and  another,  in  which  he  illustrates  the 
idea,  that  the  sciences  contributed  as  much 
to  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV,  as  he  did  to 
their  progress.  Two  Diacoura  of  his,  one 
in  praise  of  Voltaire,  the  other  on  the  in- 
flqence  of  Boileau  on  his  century,  are 
esteemed.  He  also  wrote  LeUru  aitr  la 
JStovtodU  HH&iae  de  J.  J.  Rouaaeau.  His 
works  appeared  in  1772  and  1792;  the 
later  ones  under  the  title  of  CodkiUe  d^un 
Vieillard.  Ximenes  was  a  friend  of  the 
revolution,  but  without  passion  or  selfish- 
ness. He  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings, 
nor  did  he  hold  any  office.  His  last 
work  is  Diacoura  au  RoL  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1817. 

XiBffiNES,  Leonardo;  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  who  died  in  Florence  in 
1786,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  He  did 
much  for  hydraulics  and  astronomy. 

XiPHiAS.   (See  Sword-Hah.) 

XuTHus ;  the  thuid  son  of  Hellen  and 
of  Orseis.  As  he  was  passed  over  by  his 
fiither  in  the  partition  of  his  lands,  and 
his  brothers  expelled  him  firom  Thessaly, 
he  went  to  Attica,  where  he  assisted 
Erictheus  against  the  Eleusinians,  and 
married  his  daughter  Creusa.  (q.  v.) 
But  he  was  driven  awav  again  by  his 
brothers-in-law,  after  he  bad  founded  the 
four  cities  of  Attica.  His  sons  were 
AchflBUS  and  Ion.  fq.  v.) 

Xtlookaphi  (from  ^vXov,  wood,  and 
ypa^j  I  write);  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  wood  engmving.  (q.  v.) 


Y. 


Y ;  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  sometimes  used  as  a  vowel, 
sometimes  as  a  consonant  It  is  a  conso- 
nant at  the  beginning  of  words,  in  which 
cases  it  is  produoecf  by  the  emission  of 
breath,  whilst  the  root  of  the  tongue  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  hinder  part 
of  the  palate,  and  nearly  in  the  position 
into  which  the  close  g  brings  it,  only  a 
peater  part  of  the  tongue  is  pressed 

r'  list  the  roof  of  the  mouth.   It  has,  m 
case,  the  same  sound  with  the  Ger- 
man i,  or  the  g  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 
The  letter  3(  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
which,  however,  had  a  dififoreut  sound. 


The  Germans  have  entirely  rejected  it,  ex- 
cept in  names  of  persons.  A  few  persons 
of  the  old  school  continue  it,  and  some  use 
it  still  in  the  case  of  seyn  (to  be),  to  distin- 
guish that  word  from  aein  (his) ;  but  these 
are  very  few,  and  the  distinction  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  context  will  always  show 
which  woid  is  meant  In  Spanish,  the 
custom  of  usmg  %  instead  of  y,  where  this 
k^r  is  a  vowel,  is  becoming  more  |pne- 
ral ;  thus,  rtyno,  reynar^  are  now  giving 
way  to  fstno,  retnor.  The  Romans  either 
retained  the  Greek  y  in  nouns  originaUy 
Greek,  and  betraying  a  Greek  origin,  as 
pkyakoy  mydma^  aytidua^  Harpyia^syaU' 
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mo,  LibyOj  myrrha^  nofBterium ;  or  changed 
it  into  a  short  u,  or  o,  as  in  the  case  of 
iu  changed  into  duoy  lOs  into  mus  (muscu- 
lus),  fitocfv  into  mttgirtj  iiiWuf  nbXiif  into  mo- 
lo,  wiola ;  or  wrote  it  t,  as  in  indihUj  and 
probably  pronounced  it  like  the  •Greek  v, 
or  the  French  tc,  or  the  German  Y, 
as  a  numeral  letter,  signiiies  150,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Baronius,  159,  as  in  the  verse — 

Y  dot  ctntenos  et  quinquaginta  novenot. 

Y,  on  French  coins,  denotes  the  mint 
of  Bourges.  Y,  in  its  Greek  form  (r),  is 
also  called  the  Pythagorean  letter,  because 
the  Pythagoreans  were  said  to  signify  by 
it  the  proceeding  of  the  dudd  out  of  the 
monad,  or  the  sacred  triad  (q.  v.) ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  cohvalesceTtce  ((^yiua),  or 
the  dividing  road  of  life.  It  is  uso  called 
the  Druid's  foot. — In  geography,  Fis  the 
name  of  several  Chinese  towns ;  also  of 
Y,  or  JVyCf  an  arm  or  inlet  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  Netherlands,  on  the  south  shore  of 
which  Amsterdam  ^s  built. — We  have 
known,  in  Germany,  a  person  whose 
&mily  name  was  F,  pronounced,  as  this 
letter  always  is  in  Germany,  ee. 

Yacht  ;  a  vessel  of  state  usually  em- 
ployed to  convey  princes,  ambas^ors, 
or  odier  great  personages,  from  one  king- 
dom to  another.  As  the  principal  de- 
sign of  a  yacht  is  to  accommodate  the 
passengers,  it  is  usually  fitted  with  a  va- 
riety of  convenient  apartments,  with 
suitable  flimiture.  Private  pleasure  boats, 
when  sufficiently  large  for  a  sea  voyage, 
are  also  termed  yachis. 

Yadkin.   (See  Pedee,) 

Yakoutsk,  or  Jakutsk;  a  town  in 
Siberia,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Lena ;  lat  62°  ^ 
N. ;  Ion.  130°  E. ;  population,  about  7000. 
Yakoutsk  hes  in  a  plain,  surrounded  with 
mountains,  and  is  the  emporium  of  the 
northern  fur  trade,  and  an  important 
entrepot  of  Russian  and  Chinese  goods. 
Furs,  com,  wine  and  salt  are  brought 
from  Irkoutsk  and  Ihmsk  by  the  Lena, 
and  wines  from  Arcbi^pgel.  The  cold  is 
80  excessive  here  in  winter,  that  mercury 
freeze& — ^The  province  of  Yakoutak  was 
formed  in  1823,  of  a  part  of  the  sovem- 
nient  of  Irkutsk.  It  bordera  on  the  Frozen 
ocean  on  the  north,  and  the  Chinese  ter- 
ritories on  the  south,  extending  from  53^ 
to  76°  1&  N.  lat,  and  from  104°  to 
163^  £.  Ion.,  and  covering  a  superficial 
area  of  nearly  1,500,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  140,000  aouls. .  A 
great  part  of  this  extensive  region  is 
sterile  and  desolate.  The  inhabitants^  who 
are  chiefly  Yakoutea  and  Tunguses, 


live  principally  by  the  chase,  fishing,  or 
the  raising  of  reindeer.  (See  Tadu% 
and  Tunguses.)  There  are  but  few  Rus- 
sians here.   {See  Siberia.) 

Yale  College.   (See  JVhr  Haven.) 

Yam  (dioscorta  sativa) ;  a  slender  her- 
baceous vine,  having  laree  tuberous  rooti, 
which  are  much  used  for  fi>od  in  Africa 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Tbey 
are  mealy,  and  esteemed  to  be  easy  of 
digestion,  are  palatable,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  roots  now  in  use,  either  for  delica- 
cy of  flavor  or  nutriment    They  are 
eaten  cither  roasted  or  boiled,  and  th« 
flour  is  also  made  into  bread  and  pud- 
dings.   The  juice  of  the  roots,  when 
fresh,  is  acrid,  and  excites  an  itching  od 
the  skin.   There  are  many  varieties  of 
the  roots;  some  spreading  out  like  the 
fingers;  others  twisted  like  a  serpent; 
others,  again,  very  small,  scarcely  weigh- 
ing more  than  a  pound,  with  a  whitisb, 
ash-colored  bark,  whereas  the  bark  ia 
usually  black.   The  flesh  of  the  yam  u 
white  or  purplish,  and  viscid,  but  be- 
comes farinaceous  or  mealy  when  cooked. 
— D.  aculeataj  by  some  considered  onlj 
an  improved  variety  of  the  preceding,  ia 
imiversally  cultivated  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  m  Africa,  and  in  all  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.   The  roots  are 
frequently  three  feet  long,  and  weigb 
thuty  pounds.   All  the  varieties  are  prop- 
agated like  the  potato,  but  they  arrire 
much  sooner  at  maturity.   The  buds  c( 
the  roots  are  not  apparent ;  but  still  a  snoalt 
piece  of  skin  is  left  to  each  set ;  for  fiom 
this  piece  of  bark,  alone,  the  shoots  pro- 
ceed.  Holes  are  made  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  and  eighteen  inches  distant  in 
the  raw:  into  these  holes  two  or  three 
sets  are  put,  first  covered  with  earth,  and 
then  with  a  little  haum  or  rubbish,  to 
retain  moisture.   The  only  after-culture 
consists  in  hoeing  up  the  weeds.  They 
are  commonly  planted  in  August,  and 
are  ripe  about  the  November  or  Decem- 
ber following.   When  dug  up,  the  great- 
est care  is  iSken  not  to  wound  them, » 
that  occasions  them  'to  sprout  much  ear- 
lier than  they  would  otherwise.   An  acre 
of  ground  f>^i^T)een  known  to  produce 
from  twennr  to  thirty  thousand  pounds 
weighL   The  species  of  dioscorta  are  ail 
vines,  bearing,  usually,  heart-shaped  and 
strongly-nerved  leaves,  and  inconspkmooa 
flowers.   One  of  them  is  common  in  our 
Middle  and  Southern  States. 

Yano-tse-Kian,  or  KiAZf-Ku ;  a  riwr 
of  Asia,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and,  after  crossmg  the  empire  of 
China,  from  west  to  east,  with  a  courae 
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of  about  2400  miles,  piuBiiig  b¥  the  great 
eity  of  Nankinff,  empties  itself  into  the 
sea,  120  east  of  Nanking.  It  is  the  laigest 
river  in  China,  and  reputed  the  laigest  in 
Asia.  It  changes  its  name  in  almost  ev- 
eiy  province  throuffh  which  it  passes. 

Yahina.   (See  Jwsmwna^ 

Yaitxes,  as  Heckewelder  says,  is  prob- 
ably a  corrupt  Indian  pronunciation  of 
the  word  JGng^vA,  whom  the  Indians 
called  YwguMt,  They  distinguished 
them  from  the  Virginians,  or  Southern 
people,  whom  they  called  Imk  Knwet. 

YankU'Doodle,  In  the  eariy  part  of 
1755,  great  exertions  were  made  by 
the  British  minisdry  for  the  reduction 
of  die  French  power  in  the  Canadas. 
General  Amherst  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of 'the  British  army  in  the* 
North  Western  America;  and  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America  were  called 
upon  for  assistance,  who  contributed 
with  alacrity  their  several  quotas  of 
men.  The  British  army  lay  encamped, 
in  the  summer  of  1755,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  In  the  early  part  of  June, 
the  eastern  troops  began  to  pour  in. 
Their  march,  their  accoutrements,  and 
the  whole  arrangement  of  their  troops, 
furnished  matter  of  amusement  to  tne 
wits  of  the  British  army.  The  mu^ic 
played  the  airs  of  two  centuries  old.  A 
phyncian  of  the  Britirii  army,  by  the 
name  of  doctor  Shackburg,  to  please 
brother  Jonathan,  composed  a  tune,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  officers  as  a  cele- 
brated air.  The  joke  took,  and  in  a  few 
days  nothing  was  heard  in  the  provincial 
camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee  DoodU,  In 
leas  than  thirty  years  from  that  time,  lord 
Corawallis  and  his  army' marched  into 
the  American  Imes  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle. 

Yaiu>  ;  a  long  piece  of  timber  suspend- 
ed upon  the  roast  of  a  vessel  to  extend 
the  sail  to  the  wind.  (See  Ship.) — Yard* 
om  is  that  half  of  the  yard  that  is  on 
either  side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies 
athwart  the  ship. — Yard-^xrm  and  Yard- 
am;  a  phrase  applied  to  two  ships  when 
tbey  are  so  near  that  their  yard-arms 
neariy  touch  mch  other. 

Yard  Mkasure.   (See  Measure$.) 

Yarkano,  or  Yarcunb.  (See  Bueha" 
ria^lAtOe,) 

Yarmouth,  or  Oreat  Yarmouth  ;  a 
borough  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ob- 
long quadrangle,  having  the  sea  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  the  Yare,  over 
which  there  is  a  Mlge.  It  contains  four 


principal  streets,  running  parallel,  which 
are  crossed,  at  right  angles,  by  156  nar- 
rower ones,  denominated  row$,  and  is 
flanked  by  a  wall  on  the  east,  north  and 
south  sides.  The  quay  of  Yarmouth  is 
considered  equal  to  that  of  M aiseilles,  and 
has  no  superior  in  Europe,  except  that  at 
Seville,  in  Spain.  Its  length  is  one  mile  and 
370yards :  m  many  places  it  is  150  yards 
broad ;  and  part  of  tne  line  is  decorated 
with  handsome  imildings.  Yarmouth  has 
long  been  much  frequented  as  a  fashion- 
able waterinf^-place,  and  furnishes  every 
accommodation  for  the  health,  eomfort 
and  amusement  of  its  visitors.  It  has 
a  theatre,  ^Sherman's  hospital,  hospital 
school,  town-house,  &c.  The  harbor 
was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Joas 
Johnson,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  broujriit 
from  Holland  to  conduct  the  work.  The 
extent  of  the  haven,  between  the  north 
and  south  piers,  is  1111  yards.  During 
the  late  wars,  the  importance  of  Yar- 
mouth was  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its 
being  a  grand  station  for  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy;  the  roads  opposite  the  town 
affi)rding  safe  anchorage  for  a  numerous 
fleet  The  harbor  is  perfectly  secure 
against  every  danger,  but  the  coast  is  the 
most  dangerous  in  Britain,  and  has  been 
often  the  scene  of  the  most  melancholy 
shipwrecks.  This  place  is  advantage- 
ously situated  for  commerce,  particularly 
to  the  north  of  Europe^  Yarmouth  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery, 
and  has  a  considerable  coal  trade.  It 
is  defended  by  three  forts,  which  were 
erected  on  the  verge  of  the  beach,  during 
the  American  war,  and  mounted  with 
thirty-two  pounders.  An  armory  has 
been  erected  under  th»  direction  of  Mr. 
Wyatt  It  returns  two  members  to  par- 
liament, chosen  by  the  buigeeses  at  large. 
Population,  21,115 ;  22  miles  east  by 
south  of  Norwich. 

Yarmouth,  or  Soitth  Yarmouth,  a 
seaport  and  borough  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
formeriy  sent  two  members  to  parliament, 
but  was  disfranchised  in  1892.  Popula- 
tion, 564. 

Yarrow,  or  Milfoil  {^chSUa  mSUfo- 
Inmi).  This  European  weed  is  now 
conunon,  in  barren  soil,  in  many  parts  of 
the  U.  States.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
excessively  dissected  leaves;  hence  the 
name,  which  signifies  a  thauaand  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  smaU,  white,  and  dis- 
posed in  a  terminal  corymb.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  strong  and  disagroeable 
odor. 

Yarrow  ;  a  celebrated  pastoral  stream 
of  Scotland,  in  Selkirkshure,  which  rises 
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at  a  place  called  Yarww  Cleugh^  and,  run- 
ning east  a  few  miles,  forms  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  the  lock  of  the  Lows,  which 
discharges  its  waters  into  St.  Mary's  loch. 
Issuing  from  the  latter,  the  river,  after  a 
course  of  about  sixteen  miles  through  the 
ancient  district  of  Ettrick  forest,  joms  its 
waters  to  those  of  the  Ettrick,  two  miles 
above  Selkirk.  Near  Newark  castle,  it 
forms  highly  romantic  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  Bnies  of  Yanrow  are  cele- 
brated in  a  weU-known  beautiful  Scotch 
song. 

Yawl.   (See  Boat.) 

Yawning,  or  Gaping;  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth,  generally  produced 
by  weariness  or  an  inclination  to  sleep, 
sometimes  by  hunger,  sympathy,  &c.  It 
often  precedes  the  fit  in  some  intermittent 
fevers,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the  fre- 
quency of  its  recurrence,  becomesareal  dis- 
ease. It  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by  an 
interruption  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
'  Yawning,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  per- 
formed bv  expanding  at  one  and  the  same 
time  all  the  muscles  capable  of  spontane- 
ous motion,  by  extending  the  lungs,  by 
drawing  gradually  and  slowly,  a  larce 
quantity  or  air,  and  gradually  and  slowly 
expiring  it  after  it  has  been  retained  fer 
some  time,  and  then  restoring  the  mus- 
cles to  tbeur  natural  state.  Hence  the  ef- 
fect of  yawning  is  to  move,  accelerate, 
and  equallv  distribute  all  the  humors 
through  all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and, 
consequently,  to  qualify  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  sensation  for  their  various  func- 
tions. When  yawning  ^  troublesome, 
long,  deep  respuution,  or  drawing  in  the 
air  at  long  intervals,  relieves  it 

Yazoo  ;  a  river  of  Mississippi,  which 
rises  in  lat  25P  N.,  near  the  borders  of 
Tennessee,  and  runs  south-south-west 
into  the  Mississippi,  which  it  meets  twelve 
miles  above  Walnut  hills,  142  miles  above 
Natchez.  It  is  ZV)  miles  long,  and  navi- 
gable lOOmilea 

Yazoo  Lands.   (See  Georgieu) 

Year  ;  the  period  in  which  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the 
accompanying  changes  in  tlie  order  of 
nature,  are  completed.  In  ancient  times, 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth,  this  period  was  called 
the  aolar  year.  The  accurate  determma- 
tion  of  the  solar  year,  which  required 
great  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  exact 
observations,  could  only  be  reached  by 
the  successive  efibrts  of  manv  genera- 
tions. According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Egjrptians  were  the  first  who  approxi- 
mated to  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year. 
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They  divided  it  into  twelve  months,  and 
each  mouth  into  thirty  days,  so  that  their 
jrear  consisted  of 960  days ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants  of  Thebes,  who  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  course  of  the  moon,  add- 
ed five  days.  They  afterwards  remarked 
that  the  doff-star  (Sirius),  whose  appear- 
ance just  before  sunrise  denoted  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  became  visible  oae 
day  later  every  four  years;  but  the  year 
of  965  days  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  festivals,  that  a  change  coold 
not  be  made  without  the  greatest  difficid- 
ty ;  and,  although  the  festivals  occurred 
later  and  later,  yet  the  mode  of  reckoniD|r 
remained  the  same  until  the  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  Egypt,  when  the  calen- 
dar of  Julius  Ceesar  was  introduced.  In 
Greece,  the  year  was  more  correctly  di- 
vided into  365^  days;  and  the  Grecian 
astronomer  Sosigenes  made  this  the  basis 
of  the  Julian -calendar.  (See  CSoieiuiar.) 
But  the  astronomer  Hipparchus  of  Alex- 
andria, about  150  yeaiB  before  Christ, 
found,  by  observation,  that  tlie  solar  year 
contained  only  965d  5^  55^.  His  im- 
provements, however,  were  not  adopted. 
Later  observadons  have  shown  that  tbe 
true  year  is  about  11'  15^'  shorter  than 
the  Julian  year.  Lalande  made  it  XSd. 
5k.  A&  25^f  2(y" ;  Zach,  965dL  Sh.  ^ 
48.01&*.  This  period,  BO  fipcurately  de- 
termined, is  called  the  attromnnieal  year, 
from  which  the  civil  year  of  the  calendar 
must  neceasarily  diner.  As  the  civil 
year  cannot  divide  the  davs,  it  only  reck- 
ons 365  in  the  year,  and.  therefore  does 
not  fully  agree  with  the  astronomical 
On  account  of  the  remaining  5L  49', 
&c,  every  four  years  a  day  is  added  to 
the  month  of  February ;  and  the  year 
which  thus  consists  of  966  days  is  called 
leap  year.  By  the  lunar  year  is  meant  tbe 
time' required  for  twelve  revolutions  of 
the  moon,  which  is,  according  to  Lalande, 
354<i  &u  48^  37^  making  the  lunar  vear 
lOd  fc'borter  than  Uie  solar,  many 
nations  of  antiquity  reckoned  by  the  lu- 
nar year.  A  year  is  said  to  hojixed,  if 
the  equinoxes  and  seasons  come  on  fined 
davs ;  but  if  they  advance,  the  year  is 
called  changeable.  Thus  the  Julian  year 
is  changeable;  the  Greaorian  fixed.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  tropical,  sidereal  and  anomafis- 
tic  year.  The  astronomical  year  is  aba 
called  (roptcoZ,  because  its  duration  de- 
pends on  the  return  of  the  sun  to  tbe 
equinoxes  oi*  the  tropics.  This  diften  from 
the  sidereal  year  (the  time  required  bf 
the  sun  to  complete  a  revolution  with  re- 
gard to  a  particular  star),  which  is  hof^ 
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by  Tff  5.7^';  and  the  anomalistic  year  is 
w  longer  than  the  tropical,  and  is  the 
time  required  by  the  sun*  to  complete  a 
revolution  with  regard  to  its  apoffee.  The. 
year  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  twelve 
months,  which  were  divided  alternately 
into  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  A  whole 
month  was  inserted  in  their  leap  year, 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  month. 
Their  new-year's  day  was  the  day  of  the 
fiiBt  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox. In  the  period  of  nineteen  years,  by 
which  they  ieckoned,  they  had  seven  leap 
yean,  namely,  the  thurd,  sixth,  eighth, 
eleveuth,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
Dinetemth.  Among  the  Persians,  the  sul- 
tan Gelal  (A.  D.  1079),  introduced  a  year 
which  more  nearly  agrees  with  the  astro- 
nomical than  the  Gregorian  year  does. 
According  to  his  arrangement,  a  leap 
^ear  occurs  once  in  four  years  seven  times 
10  succession  ;  the  eighth  leap  year,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  pmce  till  after  a  lapse 
of  five  years.  Dunng  the  time  of  the 
French  republic,  a  year  was  invented  also 
more  exact  than  the  Gregorian.  A  period 
of  86,400  years  requires  30,929  leap 
years ;  therefore  a  day  was  to  be  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  often  as  the  au- 
tamnal  equinox  would  fall  on  the  second 
day  of  the  new  year.  (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Calendar.) 

Yeast  is  the  barm  or  froth  which 
rises  in  beer  and  other  malt  liquors  dur- 
ing a  state  of  fermentation.  When  thrown 
up  by  a  quantity  of  malt  or  vinous  liquid, 
it  may  be  preserved  to  be  put  into  anoth- 
er at  a  future  period,  on  which  it  will  ex- 
ert a  similar  fermentative  action.  Yeast 
» likewise  used  in  the  making  of  bread, 
which,  without  such  an  addition,  would 
be  heavy  and  unwholesome. 

YvDDo.   (See  Jeddo.) 

Ybllow  Bird,  or  AuERiCAif  Gold- 
nncH  (fiingilla  irisHs,  L.),  is  not  less 
than  five  inches  in  length ;  of  a  rich  lem- 
on-yellow; the  crown,  win^js  and  tail 
black ;  bills  and  legs  pale  reddish-y^Uo  w ; 
tail  handsomely  forked.  The  female  and 
young  are  of^^a  brown-olive  color;  be- 
neath, yellowish-white.  In  September, 
the  dress  of  the  male  becoiiies  nearjy  sim- 
itur  to  that  of  the  female.  This  common, 
active  and  gregarious  goldfinch  is  a  very 
general  inhabitant  of  the  U.  States.  In 
wmmer,  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Can- 
ada, as  fiff  north  as  lake  Winnipec,  in 
49^.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Mexico,  and 
even  m  Guiana  and  Surinam.  Its  mi- 
mkioB  are  very  desultory,  and  proba- 
cy do  not  proceed  very  fiu-,  its  progress 
bemg  apparently  governed  principal^  by 


die  scarcity  or  abundance  of  ibod.  As 
the  fine  weather  of  spring  approaches, 
the  males  put  oflf  their  humble  winter- 
drees,  and  now,  appearing  in  their  tem- 
porary golden  lively,  are  heard  tuning 
Uieir  lively  songs  as  if  in  concert,  several 
sitting  on  the  same  tree.  In  cages,  to 
whicn  they  soon  become  reconciled,  their 
song  is  nearly  as  animated  and  sonorous 
as  that  of  the  Canary.  They  raise  some- 
times two  broods  in  the  season.  The 
nests  are  often  built  in  tall  young  forest- 
trees,  or  lofty  bushes.  (See  Nuttall's  Orm- 
thologyof  the  UmUdSiateaandof  Canada,) 

Yellow, Naples.  (8ee  NdpUs  Yellow.) 

Yellowstone,  one  of  the  largest 
branches  of  the  Missouri  river,  rises  fr6m 
lake  Eustis,  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  near 
the  source  of  Lewis's  river,  which  flows 
into  the  Oregon.  Lake  Eustis  is  about 
lat  4dP  20^  N.  The  Yellowstone  runs 
east-north-east  1100  miles,  and  joins  the 
Missouri  1880  miles  from  the  Mississippi ; 
Ion.  104°  W. ;  lat.  47*  SO'  N.  This  river 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  other 
branch,  which  retains  the  name  Missouri.' 
The  Big  Horn,  its  gi-eat  southern  branch, 
and  the  Del  Norte  and  Lewis's  river, 
are  all  said  td  have  their  sources  near  the 
same  spot,  in  about  lat.  43P.  Captain 
Clarke,  the  associate  of  captain  Lewis, 
descended  this  river  while  returning  from 
the  Pacific  ocean.  During  its  whole 
course  from  the  point  at  which  he  reach- 
ed it  to  the  Missouri,  a  distance  which  he 
computed  at  837  miles,  it  is  navigable  for 
batteaux.  Its  navigation  is  impeded  by 
only  one  ledge  of  rocks ;  and  this  may  bio 
passed  without  difiiculty.  The  banks  of 
the  river  are  low,  but  not  subject  to  bo 
overflowed,  except  at  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  mountains.  The  color  of  the  riv- 
er is  a  yeliowish-brown,  and  its  bed  is 
chiefly  composed  of  loose  pebbles.  The 
river  flows  with  a  velocity  gradually  di- 
minishing in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  mountains.  The  first  part  of 
its  course,  it  moves  four  or  five  miles  an 
hour ;  the  latter  part  not  more  tlian  two. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  coun- 
try consists  of  hiffh,  waving  plains,  bor- 
dered by  stony  hills,  partially  supplied 
with  pme:  towards  the  Missouri,  the 
country  contains  less  timber,  and  spreads' 
into  extensive  plains.  Much  of  the  land 
bordering  on  it  is  fertile.  It  abounds  witli 
beaver  and  otter,  and  along  its  banks 
are  immense  herds  of  elks,  buflfaloes  and 
deer.  The  width  of  its  bed,  at  its  confln- 
ence  with  the  Missouri,  is  850  feet  When 
measured  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  stream 
yna  297  yards  wide,  and  the  deepest  part 
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of  the  channel  was  twehre  feet  The 
river  had  then  fallen  to  its  summer  level. 

Yellow  Fever.  (See  ^^Ippmdix  end 
of  this  volume.) 

Yellow  Weed.   fSee  WM.) 

Yemen.   (See  ArabioL,)  ' 

Yenite  (oemfe]  occurs  in  prismatic 
crystals,  whose  primary  form  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism  or  about  111*'  30^.  Cleav- 
age takes  place  parallel  to  the  longer  di- 
agonal of  this  prism.  Color  black,  or 
ereenish-black ;  lustre  submetallic,  bril- 
Fiant,  or  dull;  opaque;  hardness  nearly 
equal  to  feldspar ;  specific  gravity  3.8  to 
4.1.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  termi- 
nated, at  one  or  both  extremities,  by  four- 
sided  pyramids,  and  vary  from  one  inch 
in  diameter  to  acicular.  They  are  often 
much  interlaced.  It  also  occura  colum- 
nar and  massive.  On  charcoal  it  fuses, 
before  the  blow-pipe,  into  a  black,  shin- 
ing globule,  attractable  by  the  magnet 
With  borax  it  readily  forms  a  dark  and 
almost  opaque  glass.   It  conrists  of 


Silex,   29.278 

Lime,  ia779 

Alumine,   0.614 

Oxide  of  manganese,   1.587 

Oxide  of  iron,   53.474 

Water,   1568 


It  is  a  rare  mineral,  having^  been  found 
onlv,  in  good  specimens,  at  Rio  la  Marina 
and  cape  Calmite,  in  Elba,  where  it  oc- 
curs dispersed  in  crystals  and  rounded 
massive  balls,  in  a  thick  bed  of  a  blackish- 

Sreen  augite.   It  has  also  been  found  in 
le  U.  States,  at  Cumberland  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard;  a  sort  of 
foot-guards,  who  attend  at  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  England.  The  yeomen 
were  uniformly  required  to  be  six  feet 
high.  They  are  in  number  one  hundred 
on  constant  duty,  and  seventy  off  duty. 
The  one  half  carry  arquebuses,  and  the 
other  partisans.  Their  attendance  is 
confined  to  the  sovereign's  person,  bodi 
at  home  and  abroad,  l^ey  are  clad  af- 
ter the  manner  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
Yermoloff.  (See  Jermolaffi) 
Ye8d,  or  Yezd,  or  Yetd  ;  a  town  in 
Persia,  in  Irak,  on  the  borders  of  Seges- 
*  tan  and  Kerman,  190  miles  east  of  Ispa- 
han, 210  north-east  of  Schiras;  Ion.  56° 
E. ;  lat  31^  57'  N.  It  contains,  accorduig 
to  Malte-Brun  and  HasBel,  4500  houses, 
according  to  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer, 
24/)00  houses,  of  which  4000  are  occu- 
pied by  Guebres.  It  is  situated  on  the 
tiordere  of  a  sandy  desert,  contiguous  to 
•  range  of  lofty  moimtBins.  It  is  a  great 


'emporium  of  the  trade  between  Hin- 
doostan,  Bukharia  and  Penria.  The  en 
virons  produce  excellent  pomugianates 
and  grapes.  The  chief  manufacUires 
are  silk  mufb  and  carpets.  In  1396,  this 
town  was  taken  by  Timur  Bee,  after  a 
siege  in  which  it  is  said  30,000  peisoiifl 
di^  of  fiimine. 

Yew  {taxu9  haceata);  an  evergreen 
tree,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  pines^ 
which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  foliage  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  the  hemlock-sprttce, 
except  that  the  leaves  are  larger^^he 
fruit,  however,  is  not  a  cone,  but^^tsraall 
red  beny,  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  a  green  seed  appeani 
The  yew  was  formeny  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain,  and,  on  account 
of  its  gloomy  and  funereal  aspect,  was 
usually  planted  in  church-yards.  The 
wood,  which  is  peculiariy  hard,  smooth 
and  tough,  was  manuftetured  into  bows; 
but,  sLnce  the  introduction  of  fire-arms, 
the  tree  is  no  longer  planted  except  for 
ornament  In  the  formal  style  or  nr- 
dening  which  was  once  prevalent,  tew 
trees  were  more  the  subject  of  admira- 
tion, from  its  bearing  to  be  clipped,  with- 
out injury,  into  almost  any  form.  Yews 
werecut  into  the  shape  of  men,  quadiupeds, 
birds,  ships,  &c.  The  wood  is  hard,  beauti- 
fully veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  high 
polfish ;  hence  it  is  valuable  for  veneering 
and  other  cabinetwork,  and  is  in  frequent 
use.  From  its  hardness  and  duralnlity,  it 
may  be  made  into  cogs  for  mill-wbeels, 
axletrees,  and  flood-gates,  which  scarcely 
ever  decay.  The  leaves  are  extremely 
poisonous,  both  to  men  and  cattle. — A 
species  of  yew  (T.  Canadensis)  is  found 
in  Canada  and  the  extreme  northecn  pans 
of  the  (J.  States.  It  is  a  low,  {irosinte 
shrub,  commonlv  called  the  grwmd  Ac«- 
loek,  and,  indeed,  is  not  distinguished  by 
many  from  that  tree. 

Yezdboird,  Era  of.  (See  El^soekJi 

Ynca.  (SeeAieo.) 

Yonne;  a  department  of  France,  about 
seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  thir- 
ty to  forty  in  breadth.  (See  DqMvi- 
mtnt) 

York  (anciently  EboracumYt  a  chy  of 
England,  capital  of  Yorkshue,  m  the 
West  Riding,  on  the  Ouse  and  Fcfla»  196 
miles  north-west  of  London ;  Ion.  1^  W. ; 
lat  54^'  N.;  population  in  1831,  20,787,  b 
1631, 25,359.  It  is  regaided  aa  the  cepi- 
tal  of  the  north  of  England,  and  the  sec- 
ond city  in  rank  in  the  kingdom,  thoa^ 
ftr  surpassed,  in  weahh  and  populaiioB, 
by  many  of  the  more  modem  tmifijv 
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lowiMu  It  to  an  anciest  city,  and  was 
tnccaouiyely  the  aeat  of  Adrlaoi  Seve- 
fUB»  and  other  Romaa  emperon.  It  is 
entered  by  four  principal  ^Btee  or  bars, 
has  ax  bridges,  one  over  the  Ouse,  and 
five  over  the  Fos%  a  cathedral,  twenty- 
three  churohqp  (twenty  within  and  three 
without  the  walls),  houses  of  worship  for 
Catholics,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  In- 
dependents and  Quakers;  a  guildhall, 
eounty  hospital,  hinatic  asylum,  and  vari* 
ens  other  public  buildugs  and  iustituttons. 
The  cathedral,  comraoniy  called  Ywk 
mmder^  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
arohifecture.  its  whole  lensth  from  east 
10  west  ia  SQii  feet ;  breadui  of  the  east 
end,  105,  of  the  west,  109;  length  of  the 
cross  aislea  from  north,  to  south,  332 
6et;  height  of  the  grand  lantern  lower, 
aia^  of  the  two  western  towm,  196, 
af  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church, 
99;  height  of  the  eastern  window,  75; 
breadth,  32  feet  It  was  a  century 
and  a  half  in  building,  from  1227  to 
1377.  The  cathedral  'm  remarkable 
Sar  the  simplicity  of  its  plan,  which  is  in 
tfad  form  of  a  Latin  croas^  the  arms  of 
ivhidi  are  all  rectangular ;  and  the  tran- 
sept ia  in  the  middie  of  the  Icnath  of  the 
boUding.  (See  jdrcUfedure.)  The  ffreat 
Mtem  window  consists  of  upwards  of 
900  compartnientB,  containing  represent- 
atkms  of^  the  Supreme  Being,  samts  and 
•vents  recorded  in  Scrqptin'e.  The  chap- 
ter-house is  a  magnificent  structure, 
of  an  octagonal  form,  63  feet  in  d»- 
ameler,  and  68  feet  in  height.  In  1839, 
the  minster  was  set  on  me  by  a  ma- 
UM^  and  suflfered  considerable  but  not 
irrejparable  damage :  231  feet  of  the  roof 
fell  in,  but  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  strue- 
tiire  was  not  de&oed,  and  measures  have 
beentaken  for  repairing  it.  York  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop^  who  is  styled  ^  primate  of 
England  f  the  archbishop  of  Canterbunr 
being  styled  primate  of  all  England.^ 
The  chapter  of  York,  in  addition  to  the 
archbishop,  includes  a  dean,  four  archr 
deacons,  a  precentor,  a  chancelior,  a  sub- 
dean,  twenty-nine  prebendaries,  a  suc- 
centor,  five  vicars  choral,  &c.  The  prov- 
ioee  of  the  archbishop  of  Yoik  includes 
three  diftceses,  or  sees  of  sufiragan  biah- 
opS)  together  with  the  bishopric  of  the  Isle 
oTMan.  Yoik  castle,  though  on  the  site  of 
an  andent  boilding,  is  a  nKidern  structure, 
having  been  erected  in  1701.  In  the 
nign  of  Henry  V,  York  contained  fbity- 
^Mirparish  cborcbes  and  seventeen  cfaajp- 
efa^  and,  before  the  refiMrmaiion,  the  »- 
•aious  and  wealthy  abbey  of  St  Mary,  of 
vHiichonlyaamaU  part  vemaina.  Bendes 
vox.,  xiiu  26 
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the  lunatic  asylum,  there  is  another  insti- 
tution, called  the  Retreat,  one  mile  firom 
the  city,  for  the  same  class  of  patients, 
belonging  to  the  society  of  Friends.  It 
has  accommodations  for  about  sixty  pa- 
tients, and  is  under  ezceUent  management 
About  three  miles  fix>m  the  city  stands 
Bishopthorpe,  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  archbtshop.  Almough  the  foreign 
conuneroe  of  York  has  been  totally  anni- 
hilated, it  still  retains  conaiderable  river 
trade ;  and  vessels  of  120  tons  come  up 
the  Ouse  as  fiur  as  the  bridge.  There  is 
some  trade  in  gloves,  linens,  livery  lace, 
glass  and  drugs;  and  printinff  and  book- 
selling are  conducted  on  a  urge  scale. 
It  derives  a  great  part  of  its  support  &om 
its  fiiirs,  assizes  and  races,  and  tne  winter 
residence  of  many  of  the  provincial  gen- 
try.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliaxnent 

YoBJK  (formerly  called  Tbrsnlo);  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  lake  Ontario;  km.  79^90^ 
W. ;  ho.  43P  83^  N.  The  populatkm  is 
about  3000.  It  ■  handsom^y  built  The 
public  buildings  are  a  government-house, 
a  house  of  assembly  fi>r  the  provincial 
parliament  a  court-house,  a  iail,  various 
buildings  for  public  stores,  and  houses  of 
worship.  About  a  mile  fit>m  the  town 
are  the  barracks  for  the  troops  usually 
stationed  here,  and  other  buildings  prop-' 
erly  appertaining  to  such  an  establish- 
ment The  hanxur  is  nearly  circular, 
formed  by  a  verv  narrow  peninsula, 
which  encloses  a  beautiful  basin  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  capa- 
ble of  containing,  in  security,  a  ^reat 
number  of  vessels.  The  town  is  delight- 
fully situated,  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the 
town  and  harbor  are  sheltered  by  high 
lands.  In  1793,  this  town  contained  only 
a  solitary  Indian  wigwam.  ^ 

York  ;  a  short  and  navigable  river  of 
Virginia,  formed  by  the  union  of  tfae-Pn- 
munky  and  Mattapony.  It  flows  into  the 
ChesiqKake  opposite  to  cape  Cfaarlea 

Yoax  Ann  JLancastsb.  (See  Enft- 
land,) 

Yo£K,  Frederic,  duke  o^  second  son 
of  George  III,  was  bom  at  Buckingham 
house,  in  1763L  In  the  following  year,  he 
was  elected  prince-bishop  of  Osnabrttck, 
in  Hanover;  in  1767,  was  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
chosen  a  companion  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Garter  in  1771.  In  the  Ule- 
lary  part  of  his  education,  he  was  associ- 
ated, with  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he 
always  continued  to  be  much  attached ; 
and  the  direction  of  die  studies  of  the  two 
princes  vras  succeMively  confided  to  dm- 
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for  MaiidMun,  afterwards  archbiBhop  of 
York,  aasisted  bv  doctor  Jackson,  and  to 
doctor ,  Hurd,  bishop  of  Lichfield.  Prince 
Frederic  wos  destined  for  the  military 
profession,  and,  in  1780,  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  brevet-colonel  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, he  set  off  for  the  continent,  and, 
after  visiting  Hanover,  proceeded  to  Ber- 
lin, to  study  the  tactics  of  his  professioD  in 
the  school  of  the  great  Frederic.  Durinc 
hb  absence,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  Coldstream  guards,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and,  in  1784,  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  Great 
Britain,  and  eari  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  In 
1787,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and  in  the  debates  on  the  regen- 
cy, at  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
made  his  fint  speech  in  parliament  In 
1789,  a  duel  took  place  between  Uie  duke 
and  colonel  Lenox,  afterwards  duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  reqaired  fit>m  his 
royal  highness  an  explanation  or  retracta- 
tion of  an  observation  made  by  the  latter. 
The  duke  not  complying  with  the  requi- 
sition, but  expressing  his  willingness  to 
waive  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  a  meet- 
ing took  place  on  Wimbledon  common. 
The  wora  being  given  to  fire,  colonel 
Lenox  obeyed,  and  his  ball  grazed  the 
hair  of  the  duke,  who  fired  his  pistol  in 
the  air ;  and  the  affair  terminated  without 
any  personal  injury  to  the  combatants. 
In  1791,  the  duke  of  York  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  William,  king 
of  Prussia.  This  union  was  the  resuh 
of  j>olitical  arrangements ;  and,  after  a 
few  years,  a  separation  took  place,  arising 
from  circumstances  which  aid  not  imply 
any  impropriety  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  duchess,  whose  death  occurred  in 
1820.  On  his  marriage,  the  duke  of 
York  received  an  augmentation  of  his 
income,  which  raised  it  to  £35,000  a  year, 
exclusive  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric 
of  Osnabruck.  In  1798,  his  loyal  high- 
ness was  sent  to  Flanders  at  the  head  of 
a  British  army^  to  oppose  the  French. 
Valenciennes  surrendered  to  the  troops 
under  his  command,  July  S)6 ;  and,  on  the 
92d  of  August,  he  sat  down  before-  Dun- 
kirk, but  was  speedily  obliged,  by  the 
French,  to  retire.  In  the  campaign  of 
1794,  Pichegru  having  taken  the  command 
of  the  French  arm^,  that  of  the  duke, 
with  his  German  alhes,  after  experiencing 
various  reveraee,  retreated  into  Westphsp 
Ua ;  and  in  April,  1795,  the  remnant  of  the 
British  army  returned  to  England.  In 
February  of  the  same  year,  the  duke  of 
York  was  appointed  oommander-in-chieC 
In  1790^  he  was  again  employed 


the  French  in  Holland ;  bat  the  < 
tion  terminated  with  a  trace,  one  OQn& 
tion  of  which  was  the  liberatkm  of  8000 
French  and  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  is 
England.  This  expedition  terminated 
the  services  of  the  duke  of  York  in  the 
field,  in  the  course  of  which  he  prefect 
himself  wholly  uneaual  to  his  atatioD.  In 
1809,  colonel  Wardle,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  charged  the  duke  with  haviag 
eu&red  a  female  favorite,  named  Bfaiy 
Anne  Clarice,  to  influence  him  in  the  dii- 
poeal  of  c<ynmi wins  in  the  army.  The 
evidence  brouffbt  forward  showed  that 
promotion  had  been  extended  to  persooi 
recommended  by  this  woman,  who  made 
a  traffic  of  such  transactionfl ;  but  ai 
nothing  occurred  to  implicale  tfaedo^ 
of  YoK  direetlv  in  the  oorrapt  tranaae- 
tions  between  Mrs.  Claike  and  the  per- 
sons to  whom  she  sold  her  services,  be 
was  aocpiitted  by  a  majority  of  eightj- 
two,  who  voted  against  the  proposed  gen- 
eral inquiry  Into  his  official  conduct  m 
commander-in-chie£  His  royal  hi(^oea^ 
however,  thought  proper  to  resign  hii 
post,  in  which,  about  two  years  ate, 
ne  ^ras  reinstated  by  the  pnnee-regenl^ 
with  little  or  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Thia  circuinatanoe  prodoced 
in  the  duke  a  redoubled  attention  to  hk 
duties.  From  that  time,  he  exercised  die 
most  rigid  iinpartiafity  in  the  diMribotieB 
of  promotion,  and  the  humbleel  petitioB 
was  sure  of  attention ;  the  rights  and 
comfi>rts  of  the  soldier  were  atndioudf 
Jittended  to  ;  and,  without  relaxing  neoei^ 
sary  discipline,  some  of  its  more  odMsn 
and  dispensable  rigors  were  disooume- 
nanced.  Upon  the  whole,  both  in  a  mor- 
al and  a  social,  as  well  as  in  a  miliiarf 
sense,  the  British  army  owes  much  to  the 
exertions  of  this  prince,  whose  rank  and 
influence  enabled  him  to  efifoct  improve- 
roenta  which  equally  good  intentional  widi- 
out  such  advantages,  might  have  fiuled  lo 
secure.  Among  uie  fiiture  dreomstaneea 
of  his  public  life  was  his  appointment  to  the 
post  of  keeper  of  the  person  of  hk  ftther, 
m  1818,  to  which  post  wasaimexed  a  aal- 
ary  of  £10,000  per  annunh.  The  kit 
speech  of  the  duke  of  York,  in 


ment,  was  against  Catholic  emattcipalioo^ 
and  amounted  to  this,  that  he  would  nev- 
er consent  to  that  measure,  should  he  be 
called  on  to  reign.  Not  long  after  tUi 
event,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dropsf 
the  chest,  whkh,  after  long  and  pronaei- 
ed  sufiTerinfl,  ultimately  proved  latal  oa 
the  5th  of  January,  16SI7. 

York  (Henry  Stuart)»  CaxmraIi  sr. 
(See  AmK,  Hmny.) 
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York,  Dcrn  op.  (See  James  K) 
York;  count  von  Wartenburg,  PniB- 
flian  field-marshal,  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  German  generals  in  the  wars 
^inst  Napoleon.  (See  Russian-  German 
War,)  He  fought  in  America  on  the  side 
of  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
hition,  and  here  beciune  acquainted  with 
the  operations  of  light  troops,  which  he 
aftenyards  introduced, with  improvements, 
into  the  Prussian  army.  He  was  made 
a  colonel  in  1806,  and  distinguished  him* 
self  by  skilful  mancsuvres  during  the  dis- 
astrous state  of  the  Prussian  army  after 
the  battle  of  Jena.  In  1806,  wLen  the 
Pm»ian  army  was  reorganized,  he  was 
made  major-general  and  inspector  of  all 
the  light  troops.  In  1812,  he  was  one  <^ 
the  officers  of  the  Prussian  auxiliary  corps 
of  20,000  men,  under  general  Grawert, 
wliich,  with  the  Polish,  Bavarian  and 
Westpbalian  troops,  formed  the  tenth 
corps  under  the  command  of  Macdonald, 
and  was  destined  to  cover  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  army,  and  to  operate 
against  Riga.  When  eeneral  Grawert 
laid  down  the  command,  on  account  of 
his  ill  health,  general  York  became  com- 
mander of  the  Prussian  corps.  When 
Napoleon  ordered  the  retreat  of  the  tenth 
corps  to  the  Memel,  York  commanded 
the  third  column,  which  left  Mitau  Dec 
20,  followed  by  the  Russians,  under  gen- 
erals Witgenstein  and  Phulucci,  who  en- 
tered Memely  while  their  van  extended 
along  the  Memel.  Thus  the  situation  of 
^neral  York  was  critical ;  but  it  was  less 
for  this  reason  than  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical situation  of  Europe,  that  he  con- 
cluded the  well-known  convention  of 
Dec.  30,  1812,  according  to  which  the 
Prussian  corps  separated  n-om  the  French 
army,  and  assumed  a  neutral  position. — 
See  Seydlitz's  Journal  of  the  Prussian 
Fanes  tn  the  Campmgn  of  1812  (Berlin, 
1823,  in  German).— l^e  king  of  Prussia 
was  obliged  to  express  disapprobation  of 
this  st^;  but  the  attitude  which  was 
non  a^med  by  the  whole  kingdom 
showed  that  it  was  in  reality  agreeable  to 
the  govemmenL  The  step  was  bold,  and 
entirely  on  the  general's  responsibility, 
and  became  a  measure  of  great  conse- 
quence. After  his  corps,  which  was 
inuch  diminished  in  number,  had  been 
reeoforced  in  Prussia,  general  York  led 
it  to  the  Elbe,  and  obtained  a  victory  at 
Danigkow,  April  '5, 1813,  over  the  armv 
of  the  viceroy  of  Italy.  General  York 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Liitzen 
(q.  v.]  and  Bautzen  (q.  v.),  and  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  day  before  the* 


latter  action,  at  W^iasig,  bw  an  obstmate 
resistance  to  the  forces  under  Sebastiani, 
five  times  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
After  the  armistice  concluded  in  that 
memorable  year,  *his  troops  formed  the 
first  corps  of  the  Prusaan  army,  and,  being 
united  with  the  Silesian  army  under 
Blficher,  shared  in  the  victory  on  the 
Katzbaeh  (q.  v.),  Aug.  26.  Oct  3,  he 
gained  a  victory  over  Bertrand,  near  War- 
tenburg (q.  v.),  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Sifesian  corps  was  enabled  to  cross 
over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  From 
this  achievement  he  received  the  title 
count  York  von  Wartenburg.  In  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  he  defeated  Marmont  at 
Mdckem  (q.  v.),  Oct  16.  He  fought  at 
MontnuraiJ,  Feb.  11,  1814.  General 
Sacken  had  too  hastily  risked  an  engage- 
ment with  Napoleon,  which  was  likely  to 
result  in  his  destruction,  when  eeneral 
York  appeared,  and  enabled  Saocen  to 
esctme,  though  with  great  loss.  In  the 
battle  of  Laon,  March  9,  he  did  great  ser- 
vice, volunteefing,  with  general  Kleist,  to 
conduct  a  nocturnal  attack,  which  de- 
stroyed the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Arri- 
ghi,  and  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  the  battle. 
After  the  peace,  he  received  a  condidera- 
ble  grant,  and  was  made  conunanding 
general  in  Silesia  and  the  grand-duchy 
of  Posen.  His  son  was  wounded  several 
times  in  the  cavalry  action  near  Versailles, 
July  1, 1815,  and  died  a  few  days  after — 
a  circumstance  which  aftected  general 
York  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to  retire 
from  service.  May  5, 1821,  he  was  made 
field-marshal-general.  '  He  died  Oct  4, 
1830. 

YoRKE,  Philip,  first  earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was 
bora  in  1690,  at  Dover,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  where  his  father  practised  as  an 
attorney,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the 
higher  branch  of  hffl  own  profession,  lie 
was  placed  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and, 
being  called  to  the  bar  in  1714,  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  as  a  counsel.  In  six 
years'  time,  the  interest  of  lord  chancellor 
Parker  procured  him  the  oftice  of  solicit- 
or-general, in  which  capacity  he  dieplayed 
great  professional  knowledge  and  elo- 

2uence,  as  well  as  unbending  integrity, 
'our  yean  afler,  he  was  made  attorney- 
general,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  lord 
King,  in  17«33,  was  made  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench,  with  the  barony 
of  Hardwicke.  On  the  decease  of  lord 
chancellor  Talbot,  in  1737,  lord  Hard- 
wicke was  elevated  to  the  woolsack,  and, 
during  the  lon^  course  of  tweuty  yeara  in 
which  he  presided  in  the  equity  courts* 
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acquitted  himself  Mtb  so  much  ability, 
judgment  and  integrity,  that  only  three 
of  his  decisions  were  ever  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  even  all  of  these  were,  on  appeal, 
confirmed  by  the  upper  house.  In  1754, 
a  patent  was  isBued  from  the  crown,  ad- 
vancing him  to  the  rank  of  an  earl ;  two 
years  afler  which  he  resigned  the  seals, 
and  retired  from  public  life.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  died  in  1764.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  paper  in  the  Spectator.  His  early 
professional  work  is  an  equity  treatise, 
entitled  the  Legal  Judicature  in  Chan- 
ce^ stated. 

Yo&KiNos.   (See  Guerrero,) 

YoRKTOwN ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  York  county,  Virginia,  on 
the  south  side  of  York  river,  twenlr-nine 
miles  north-west  of  Norfolk.  York  river 
affords,  at  this  town,  the  best  harbor  in 
Viivinia ;  but  it  has  not  become  a  place 
of  Targe  population  or  extensive  trade. 
Yorktown  is  &mou8  for  the  capture  of 
lord  Comwallis  and  his  army  by  the 
Americans  under  general  Washington, 
Oct  19,  1781.  The  whole  number  of 
the  prisonens  amounted  to  7107.  This 
was  the  last  considerable  batde  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  was  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ameri- 
can contest  for  independence. 

Young,  EdiHrard,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lii^  poet  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
his  father's  living  of  Upham,  in  Hamp- 
shire, in  1681,  or,^  accoraing  to  some,  two 
years  earlier.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
che^r  school,  and  obtained  a  New  col- 
lege fellowship,  which  he  resigned  In 
1706,  for  another  at  All-Souls,  in  the 
same  university.  Although  originally  de- 
signed for  the  law,  which  uiduced  him  to 
graduate  in  that  faculty,  the  predominant 
bias  of  his  mind  towards  a  religious  life 
at  length  induced  him  to  take  orders. 
His  poems  on  the  Last  Day,  and  the 
Force  of  Religion,  printed  in  1713,  strong- 
ly manifest  this  prevailing  feeling.  At 
one  time  he  asf^red  to  the  representation 
of  the  boroueh  of  Cirencester  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  failing  in  this  undertaking,  he 
soon  after  enter^  the  church,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Welwyn,  Hertford- 
shire, with  a  king's  chaplaincy.  In  1741, 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  appeara  to  have  much 
increased  the  melancholy  of  a  mind 
originally  of  a  sombre  complexion;  and 
to  this  event  may  be  ascribed  the  produc- 
tion of  hisprincipal poem, the  Complaint, 
or  Night  Thoughts,  by  which  latter  title  it 
is  more  generally  designated.  Besides 
this  poem,  doctor  Young  was  the  author 


of  three  tragedies,  Buairis,  the  Brothen, 
and  the  Revenge.  Some  satires,  under  the 
title  of  Love  of  Fame,  the  Univeml 
Passion,  widi  a  poem  entitled  ResignatioD, 
written  in  1759,  conclude  his  poetical 
labors.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  lev- 
elled against  the  prevailing  manners  of 
the  time ;  and  a  treatise  entitled  Conjec- 
tures on  original  Composition,  written  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Doctor  Young,  in  Ik 
retirement  at  Welwyn,  maintained  the  «t- 
uation  of  a  man  of  easy  fortune.  His  lat- 
ter years  were,  however,  subject  to  much 
discontent:  he  had  taken  deep  ofience  at 
the  youthfbl  irregularities  of  his  son,  and 
he  M\  under  the  sway  of  a  housekeepa, 
hj  whom  he  was  entirely  governed.  On 
his  death-bed,  be  declined  an  interview 
with  the  former,  but  sent  him  his  forsive- 
nesB,  and  made  him  his  heir.  His  ^kath 
took  place  in  April,  1765,  in  his  dgbty- 
fourth  year.  The  feme  of  doctor  Young 
rests  altogether  on  his  poetry,  comprisiDg 
his  satires,  tragedies  and  Night  Thoughts. 
The  first  are  built  on  the  supposition  of 
feme  being  the  universal  passion  of  man- 
kind. They  abound  more  in  flashes  of 
wit  and  in  caricature  than  in  grave  expo- 
sures of  vice  and  folly ;  but  they  are  live- 
ly and  epigrammatic.  As  a  dramatic 
writer,  with  much  poetic  conception  and 
strong  feeling,  he  is  exaggerated  and 
bomtostic.  The  Revenge,  however,  keeps 
the  stage ;  and  its  hero,  Zanga,  stands  pre- 
eminent for  theatric  interest  among  the 
personages  of  modem  tragedy.  The 
Night  Thoughts,  on  which  the  fame  of 
Young  for  onginality  is  exclusively  found- 
ed, altnough  occasionally  tumid  and  ex- 
travagant, exhibit  great  rorce  of  language, 
and  occasional  sublimity  of  imagination. 
They  are  even  more  popular  in  France 
and  Germany  'than  at  home,  and  have 
passed  through  a  great  number  of  edi- 
tions. An  emtion  of  his  entire  works,  in 
four  volumes,  octavo,  was  published  \ij 
himself.  (See  his  Life^  by  Herbert  Cns6, 
in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.! 

Young,  Arthur,  a  distinguished  agri- 
cultural writer,  bom  in  1741,  died  in 
1620,  was  first  placed  in  the  countmg- 
room  of  a  wine  merehant  at  Lynn ;  bat 
his  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits  in- 
duced him  to  foraake  the  mercantile  lift, 
and  occupy  himself  with  ferming.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conduct 
a  ferm,  he  determined  to  examine  the 
mode  of  cuhivation  pureued  in  difiereni 
parts  of  England.  In  1770,  he  publislied 
the  Farmers  Calendar,  containing  the 
BuainesB  necessary  to  be  peiformcd  oa 
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the  Taiiotts  Kinds  of  Farms  during  eveiy 
Month  in  the  Year  (8th  ed.,  4  yola.,  8vo., 
lSl2)f  and,  in  1784,  began  the  publication 
of  his  Annals  of  A^culture  (40th  voL,  in 
1804}--awork  which  had  tlie  most  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture in  England,  and  of  which  a  consid- 
erable portion  was  translated  into  French, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government. 
In  1789,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
tbe  newly-erected  board  of  agriculture. 
YouDg  not  only  visited  and  examined, 
with  great  attention,  the  diflferent  coun- 
ties of  England  and  Ireland,  but  also 
made  several  tours  on  the  continent,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  processes  in  different 
couqtries.  Among  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents were  nis  sovereign,  George 
III,  who  wrote  to  him  under  the  name 
of  Ralph  Robinson  of  Windsor,  and 
Washington.  Of  hia  numerous  works, 
we  can  mention  only  the  principal: — 
Farmer^s  Letters  to  the  People  of  Eng- 
land [1767),  second  volimie  under  the 
title  of  Letters  to  the  Landlords  of  Great 
Britain  (177J);  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour 
through  the  southern  Counties  (1768, 2d 
ed^  enlarged,  1769) ;  a  Six  Months'  Tour 
through  the  North  of  En^d  (1770,  4 
▼ola.);  the  Farmer's  Tour  through  the 
Eaatof  Enghmd  (4  vols^  1770);  Tour  in 
Irekmd  (2  vols.,  1780) ;  Travels  in  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  1787—9  (1791, 2  vols^ 
4to.);  Travels  during  the  rears  1787— 
1790  (1792J ;  Rural  Economy  (1772) ;  and 
Farmer's  Guide  (1770, 2  voll,  8vo.). 

Yqi7no,  Thomas,  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  born  in  June,  1773,  was  educated 
partly  at  Gottingen  and  partly  at  Edin- 
burgh. Having  taken  his  degrees  at  the 
latter  place,  he  went  to  London,  and  was 
0ome  time  lecturer  at  the  royal  institution. 
Re  was  subsequently  appointed  physician 
to  Sl  George's  hospital,  and,  in  1794,  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society. 
Doctor  Young  was  equally  eminent  m 
science  and  in  letters.  He  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  practical  application  of  sci- 
ence to  the  useful  arts  and  the  business 
of  life ;  and  his  opinion  was  often  called 
for  by  government,  when  these  and  kin- 
dred subjects  were  made  matters  of  legis- 
lation. In  this  department,  Itesides  a 
great  number  of  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  and  Nichol- 
son's Journal,  and  a  variety  of  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  supple- 
ment to  the  EncyclopiBdia  BrUanmca^ 
aome  of  which  were,  however,  on  hterary 
aubjects,  doctor  Young  left  behind  h'm 
26* 
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a  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy 
(8vo.,  1802),  which  contains  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  general  law  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  light ;  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical 
Arts  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1807) ;  Elementary  Il- 
lustration of  the  Celestial  Mechanics  of 
Laplace  (8vo.,  1821),  &c.  He  likewise 
edited  the  Nautical  Almanac  from  the 
year  1819  to  1829.  His  productions  in 
the  department  of  archeeology  and  criti- 
cism, were  also  numerous,  and  are  princi- 
pally to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Re- 
view, the  London  Quarterly  Review,  and 
the  Archfleologia.  In  the  eighteenth  vol< 
ume  of  the  latter  work  appeared  his  re- 
marks on  E^ptian  papyri,  and  the  Ro- 
setta  inscription,  containmg  an  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Egyptian  part  of  the  inscrip-  - 
tion.  In  the  article  Egypt,  for  the  sup- 
plement to  the  Encycloptedia,  he  treated 
the  whole  subject  of  Egyptian  my tholo^, 
early  history  and  hieroglyphics  with 
great  learning ;  but  we  have  alreadv  given 
our  reasons,  m  the  article  Hieroglyphics^ 
for  denying  him  the  honor,  claimed  for 
him  by  his  counttymen,  of  having  dis- 
covered and  explained  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem, which  tlie  late  ingenious  and  learned 
Chanipollion  so  ably  developed.  The 
discoveries  of  ChampoUion  were  followed 
by  two  additional  works  of  doctor  Young 
on  the  subject,  under  the  tides,  an  Ac- 
count of  some  recent  Discoveries  in  Hie- 
roglyph ical  Literature  and  E^.ptian  An- 
tiquiUes  (8vo.,  1823),  and  Hieroglyphics 
collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society  (folio, 
1823).   Doctor  Young  died  in  1829. 

Ypres,  or  Ypern  ;  a  city  of  Belgium, 
in  West  Flanders,  capital  of  a  district, 
on  the  river  Y-perlee,  from  whence  it 
takes  its  name;  twenty  miles  south  of 
Osteiid,  sixteen  north-west  of  Lisle ;  Ion. 
2P  53'.  E.;  lat.  50°  51'  N. ;  population, 
15,291.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Bruges,  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  is  fortified, 
and  tolerably  well  built.  The  principal 
public  buildmgs  are  a  very  large  Gothic 
town-house,  an  elegant  cathedral,  an  ex- 
change, a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a 
college.  The  chief  manufactures  at  pres- 
ent are  linen,  lace,  cotton,  thread  and 
silk.  It  is  toid  to  have  contained,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  200,000  inhabitants, 
who  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  wqpllen 
cloth ;  but,  by  the  severity  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  the  principal  manufacturers  were 
driven  to  England,  from  which  time  that 
branch  of  trade  declined.  Ypres  has  sus- 
tained several  remarkable  sieges. 

Ypsijlanti  ;  an  old  Greek  Fanariot  fiuni- 
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\v  at  Constantinople,  descended  from  the 
Comneni,  members  of  which  have  several 
times  held  the  dignity  of  hospodar  in  Mol- 
davia and  Walacliia.  The  grandfather  of 
the  princes  Alexander  and  Demeti-ius,  cel- 
ebrated for  their  share  in  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, was  executed  at  the  comnund  of  the 
Porte,  with  the  most  horrible  tortures. 
Their  great-srandfather  and  uncle  were 
victims  of  3ie  bow-string.  The  fiither, 
Constantine  Ypsilanti,  hospodar  of  Wala- 
chia,  was  deposed  by  the  Porte  in  1805, 
but  was  reinstated  at  the  request  of  Rus- 
sia. When  Russia  tiireatened  the  Porte 
with  war  in  1806,  he  leamed.that  his  head 
was  in  danger,  and  fled  to  Jasefy.  The 
Russian  government  assigned  him  and  his 
iamily  Kiev  as  a  residence.  When  the 
Russians  advanced  into  Walachia,  he 
hoped  to  recover  this  principality  by  their 
aid.  With  this  view,  he  repaired  thither, 
and  armed  the  Walachians  against  the 
Turks ;  but,  instead  of  the  40,000  men 
whom  the  Russian  general  requu-ed  of 
him,  he  could  collect  only  5000.  The 
body  of  Russian  auxiliaries  was  there- 
fore too  weak  ;  and  Ypsilanti  had  to  es- 
cape, by  way  of  Ttan^lvania,  to  Russia, 
where  he  died  at  Kiev,  in  1816.  He 
wrote  several  works.  His  sons  entered 
the  Russian  service.  The  eldest,  Atextm- 
der,  imperial  Russian  major-general,  and 
aid-de-camp  of  the  emptor,  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, Dec.  12, 1792,  went  with  his 
&ther,  in  1805,  to  Petersburg,  and  entered 
the  Russian  service.  He  fought  with  dis- 
tinction at  Polotzk,  in  1812,  and  was  a 
captain  of  hussars,  when  a  ball,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dresden,  Aug.  27,  1813,  carried 
away  his  right  hand.  In  1814,  he  spent 
some  time  in  Weimar.  About  this  time, 
the  emperor  made  him  a  colonel  and  his 
«d-de-camp.  In  1817,  he  received  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  hussars,  and 
^  was  appointed  major-general.  In  1820, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Hetaireia. 
(q.  V.)  He  joined  this  association,  and 
eventually  became  its  head.  When  he 
saw  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion could  no  longer  be  delayed,  one  of 
his  couriers  having  been  arrested  in  Ser- 
via,  so  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  the  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  plan,  he  resolved  to 
plant  in  Moldavia  the  standard  of  revolt 
tie  crossed  the  Pruth  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, and,  on  Feb.'23,  old  style  (March  7), 
1821,  at  J  assy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  hospodar 
Michael  Suzzo  (q.  v.),  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  announced  that  on  this 
c^y  Greece  liad  kindled  the  torch  of  free- 
dooL  and  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyran-^ 


ay.  (See  Ofveee,  hmumetiMvf.)  This 
step  of  Ypsilanti'^  was  connected  wiik 
the  plan  of  a  general  insurrection,  which 
was  to  break  out  edmultaneouely  in  the 
Morea,  on  the  islands,  and  in  ConsttBth 
nople.  Ypsilanti  hoped  to  promote  the 
main  project  by  his  entrance  into  Mokh- 
via.  The  insurrection  was  also  hastmed 
by  the  enterprise  of  Theodore  Wladiim- 
resko.  This  rude  but  daring  Walachian, 
afler  the  death  of  the  hosp<3ar  of  Wab- 
chia,  Alex.  Suzzo,  Jan.  30, 1821,  had,  with 
a  band  of  Amaouts,  called  the  Waladii- 
an  peasants  and  pendoors  to  arms,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  the  Porte,  by  mens 
of  the  asnstance  of  fttjssia,  which  he 
promised  them,  the  restoradon  of  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  country.  Ypsi- 
lanti, who,  however,  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Wladimiresko,  gave  his  com- 
panions and  all  the  Hetairists,  who  has- 
tened to  him  from  Russia  and  Germaoj, 
the  assurance  that  Russia  would  assist  me 
cause  of  Greece.  But  the  military  illsa^ 
rections  in  Italy,  on  account  of  which  die 
congress  of  Laybach  was  conv^ed,  in- 
duced tiie  emperor  Alexander  to  express 
publicly  his  disapprobation  of  the  under- 
taking  of  the  Hetaurists,  and  to  summon 
their  leader,  the  prince  Alex.  Ypsilantijto 
make  his  defence.  As  he  did  not  ober, 
the  emperor  caused  his  name  to  be  stnidL 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Russian  aimy.  lie 
Russian  consul  at  Jassy  had  already, 
April  9,  issued  two  proclamatiiMis,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  commanding  prinee 
Ypsilanti  and  his  adherents  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Russia,  and  exhorting  the 
Moldavians  to  trariquillity  and  obedieoee 
to  the  Porte.  Mich.  Suzzo  was,  in  ocn- 
sequence,  obliged  to  leave  Moldaria, 
April  11 ;  and  the  boyards  sent  deputies  lo 
the  Porte,  praying  that  another  hospoda 
might  be  given  them,  adding  the  ss- 
surance,  that  they  would  tnemselTes 
suppress  the  rebellion.  Ypsilanti,  when 
he  learned  this,  was  on  his  march  to  Bu- 
charest. He  and  his  band,  of  about  5000 
men,  persisted  firmly  in  their  enterprise. 
April  10,  he  entered  Bucharest,  which 
city  Wladimiresko,  who  would  not  j<«i 
Ypsilanti,  had  left,  with  his  pandoon, 
shortly  before.  April  12,  Ypsihind  march- 
ed to  Terffowis^  where  he  wasted  his 
time  while  Wladimiresko  was  negotiating 
with  the  Porte.  The  boyards  themseNs 
had  reftised  all  partidpation  in  Ypttkmti^ 
attempt ;  and  many  of  them  had  fled,  with 
their  wives,  children  and  property,  to 
Transylvania^  Wladimireako's  insunce- 
tion  was  directed  more  afiaiost  the  boy- 
ards than  against  the  rotto.    At  tti 
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nme  tinae^  the  three  peohas  of  Widdm, 
Silistriaand  Brailow,  with  10,000  Turkish 
troops,  entered  Wakchia  and  Moldavia. 
•At  SaBBff  where  the  HetairistB  had  wrest- 
ed the  administratibn  firom  the  boyards, 
emnjrfete  anarchy  prevailed..  Jussuf,  ae- 
nnkier  of  Brailow,  defeated  the  Greeks 
at  Galacz,  May  13,  took  the  city  by  stonn, 
destroyed  the  French  flotilla  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  compelled  the  Hetairists,  May 
18,toeTaciiate  Jassy.  George  Cantacu- 
seno  retired,  with  about  9000  men,  with- 
out oppofsition,  behind  the  Pruth.  Mean- 
while Wladimiresko  had  regained  pos- 
sesrion  of  Bucharest,  where  be  continued 
to  n^odate  with  the  Turks.  May  28,  he 
relinquished  the  city  to  Kiaya  Mehmed, 
pacha  of  Silistria,  and,  after  some  incon- 
siderable skirmishes  with  the  Turks,  re- 
treated to  Pitescht,  to  make  advances  to 
prince  Ypsilanti.  But  Ypsilanti  caused 
mm  to  he  seized  by  captain  Jordaki 
(called  also  Gwgaku,  or  George  of  dym- 
pm\  conveyed  to  Tetgowist,  and,  met 
a  trial  bjr  a  court-nmrtial,  to  be  behead- 
ed as  guilty  of  high  treason,  June  7.  This 
transaction  excited  much  dissatis&ction 
axid  defection,  because  Theodore  Wkdi- 
miresko  had  never  foimally  acknowledged 
Tpsifanti's  snnremacy.  A  portion,  in- 
deed, of  his  Amaouts,  Walachians  and 
poMtoora  knned  the  Hetairists ;  but  the 
pacha  of  Brailow  was  soon  able  to  enter 
mio  secret  commnnications  with  these 
Amaouts.  When  Ypsilanti  left  his  forti- 
fied position  at  Rimnik,  and  marched  to- 
wards Dragaschan,  his  van,  of  1000  men, 
led  fay  the  brave  Jordaki,  being  attacked 
by  the  Turks,  on  June  19,  the  Walachi- 
ttm.  and  pandooiB  took  to  fliffht,  and  Jor- 
^ald,  wnh  a  few  hundred  men,  was 
oblimdto  fall  back  to  the  sacred  band  of 
the  Hetairists.  Apartof  the  Amaouts  now 
fled,  and  abandoned  the  artillery,  consist- 
ing of  five  pieces  of  cannon.  At  this 
moment,  a  nephew  of  the  murdered  patri- 
>tch  Gregory  (q.  v.)  stepped  ferward,  and 
exhorted  hu  companions  to  show  the 
•credness  of  their  cause  by  a  heroic 
<ieatb.  The  youths  advanced  in  dose 
order,  and  fell  by  files  in  tiie  conflict  A 
few  only  succeeded  in  saving  themselves, 

Ypsilanti,  in  die  fortified  monastery 
^Costia.  Thus  was  the  flower  of 
wece  destrc^ed.   Alexander  Ypsilanti 

gave  up  dbe  cause  of  Greece.  Hav- 
jog  croflsed  the  fiontiers,  he  was  arrested 
™  Transylvania,  and,  vrith  his  brother 
^^las,  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to 
™e  ibrtresB  of  Mungatsch,  in  Hungary. 
J^ithis  place  they  were  both  removed, 
^August,  1823,  to  tiie  ibrtiess of  The- 


resienstadt,  in  Bohemia,  where  they  were 
treated  with  great  mildness.  The  above- 
mentioned  divisicm  of  Gre^  troops,  under 
prince  George  Cantacuzeno,  was  attacked 
ny  the  Twr&y  June  25,  at  Stinka,  on  the 
Pruth,  and  defeated,  after  an  engagement 
of  six  hours.  Moldavia  and  Walachia  I 
remained  occupied  by  the  Turkish  troops, 
who  committed  the  greatest  outrages,  and 
were  not  entirely  Withdrawn  from  both 
principalities  tiU  1826.— See  AbuveUe* 
Obgervaiions  war  la  VaUuMt^  ete^  9uiivie$ 
tTun  Prieia  kiitanque  des  ^:vinemenB  qui 
9t  awUpaasia  dona  ettU  Prwnnee  en  1821, 
jffor  un  T^hnom  oeviairt^  aote  k  Plan  dt  la 
BaL  dt  Dragaschan.  Par  F.  G,  L.  (Paris, 
1822). — ^After  prince  Alexander  had  re- 
mained two  years  in  Mun^tsch,  and  four 
years  and  a  half  in  Theresienstadt,  Rusna 
demanded  his  release,  in  August,  1827. 
This,  however,  was  not  granted  until  the 
end  of  November,  and  then  under  the 
condition,  imposed  by  Austria,  that  the 
prince  should  not  leave  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. Alex.  Ypsilanti  died  at  Vienna^ 
in  January,  1828,  hardly  thirty-six  years 
of  age. — During  this  time,  Ihrndriui  Yp- 
tiUmli,  with  full  powers  from  his  brother 
Alexander,  had  repaired  to  the  insurgents 
in  Greece.  Demetrius  (bom  Dec  25, 
1793)  entered  the  Ruaaan  hussar  regi- 
ment of  guards,  as  a  comet,  in  1815,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  adjutant  of  gen- 
eral Rajewsky.  As  wcond  captain  (equal 
in  rank  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  troops 
of  the  line),  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  campaign  of  1814.  He  now  appeared 
as  commander  in  the  Morea,  where,  as 
long  as  the  Russian  party  had  the  pre- 
ponderance, he  was  held  in  respect  He 
took  the  lead  in  the  Greek  government  at 
Argos,  was  then  proclaimed  prince  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  appointed  general-ln- 
chiei  in  that  peninsula.  At  the  end  of 
1822,  he  became  president  of  the  legisla- 
tive council.  But  the  English  party  hav- 
ing begun  to  prevail,  he  was  removed 
from  ms  situation  in  1823,  and  retired 
fit>m  public  aflairs,  but  on  important  exi- 

gencies  took  an  active  part.  He  saved  the 
^loponnesus  on  the  invasion  of  Dram  Ali, 
by  throvring  himself,  with  a  band  of  Hel- 
lenists, into  the  fortress  of  Argos,  and  siv- 
ing  the  other  companies  time  to  assemble. 
Against  the  resolution  of  the  third  nation- 
al assembly  of  the  Greeks  at  Epidaurus, 
requesting  the  British  ambassador  in  Con* 
stantinopfe  to  negotiate  a  peace  between 
the  Poite  and  the  Greeks,  which  should 
provide  for  an  indej^ndent  Greek  govern- 
ment, on  condition  of  a  yearly  tribute, 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti  entered  a  protest. 
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When  CapQ  d'Istrias  was  apiiipmted  pres- 
ident of  the  Hellenic  republic,  in  1828, 
prince  Demetrius  received  a  command  in 
Acamania. — third  brother,  Geoi^e,  born 
at  Constantinople,  March  21, 1794,  acooni- 
panied  Alexander  Ypstlanti  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  shared 
his  misfortunes  and  his  long  imprison- 
ment.— The  fourth  brother,  McoIojt,  bom 
at  Constantinople,  August  16, 1796,  was 
commander  or  the  Sacred  Band.  He 
had  the  same  fortune  as  Alexander  and 
Georse.— Of  the  two  sisters,  Caihariiu 
and  Maria^  the  latter,  bom  in  1798,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  her  country  her 
whole  dowry,  amounting  to  350,000 
francs. — ^The  youngest  brother,  Gregory 
TheodaUut,  bom  at  fiucharest,  in  180^  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Paris.  The  an- 
nual incomes  of  the  family  amount  to 
one  and  a  half  million  roubles. 

YaiARTS.  1.  Juan  dt  Yriarte,  royal 
librarian  and  member  of  the  Spanish 
academy,  a  bibliographer  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1702,  on  the  island  of  Tenerifie. 
He  studied  classical  literature  at  Paris. 
After  eight  years,  he  went  to  London, 
and  soon  after  home,  where  he  chiefly  oc- 
cupied himself  with  English  literature.  In 
17§4,  he  went  to  Madrid  to  study  law ; 
but  his  inclination  to  philology  and  bibli- 
ography predominated,  and,  being  con- 
stantly m  the  royal  library,  then  under  the 
direction  of  the  historian  Juan  de  Ferre- 
ras,  the  latter  soon  made  him  secretaiy 
of  the  library.  The  fruit  of  his  biographi- 
cal studies  was  the  catalogue  of  Greek 
manuscripts  in  that  collection,,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1764,  folio, 
under  the  title  ReguR  BiUiotheciB  Matri- 
ien»i$  Codices  mSS.  Joannes  YriarU  ex- 
cussU,  rtcensuttj  JVb(tt,  IndicUms,  AnecdoHs 
plunhus  etndgaHs  iUvstravit^  &c.  This 
volume  contains  accounts  of  neariy 
sixty  manuscripts,  which.  Constantine 
Lascaris  had  copied  with  his  own  hand. 
This  work  was  completed  by  a  second 
volume.  Yriarte  also  prepared  cata- 
logues of  the  geographical,  chronolo^- 
cta  and  mathemati(»d  works  contained  in 
the  royal  libraiy,  which  appeared  in 
1729  and  1730,  made  manv  corrections 
and  additions  to  Antonio's  treatise  on 
Spanish  authors,  &c.  As  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  academy,  into  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1742,  he  was  very  active,  and 
contributed  many  observations  to  the  trea- 
tise on  Spanish  orthography,  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  Grammar  and  the  Dictionary  of  the 
academy.  Among  his  Latin  poems,  his 
numerous  epigrams  deserve  mention.  He 
was  an  industrious  contributor  to  the 


Diasno  dt  los  LUarato$.  His  fimirite 
raiy  occupation  was  the  collecting  of 
Spanish  proverbs,  of  which  he  brought 
together  about  15,000,  from  books  as 
well  as  from  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
His  Latin  Grammar,  on  which  he  u&bored 
forty  years,  contains  rules  in  Spanish 
rhymes,  with  explanations  in  proae:  it 
was  not  published  until  after  his  death, 
by  his  nephew  in  1771,  at  Madrid,  who 
also  published,  in  1774^  the  miscellaneous 
works  of  his  uncle.  He  died  in  1771,  at 
Madrid. — 2.  Tomas  de  Yriartej  of  whom 
a  few  words  were  said  under  the  head 
hiarte,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  one  of 
the  best  Spanish  poets  of  modem  times, 
was  bom  in  1752.  He  first  appeared  as  a 
poet  in  1770,  with  a  comedy  {Hacer  qm 
H<hcemos).  This  was  followed  by  sevoal 
translations  of  French  plays  for  the  royal 
theatre,  and  a  few  original  dramatic  com- 
positions. But  they  are  forgotten ;  and  hie 
literary  ftime  is  founded  on  his  Fabfes. 
Before  the  publication  of  these,  he  pro- 
duced a  didactic  poem,  in  five  cantos,  Oa 
Music  (La  Mus%ca\  the  first  edition  of 
which  (Madrid,  1779)  is  distingiiisbed 
l^  typo^pnaphical  beauty.  This  poem  is 
written  m  elegant  language,  but  is  de- 
ficient in  poetical  conception.  Grain- 
ville  translated  it,  in  1800,  into  French. 
In  his  Literary  Fables  ( FabulaalAJtaunas), 
which  first  appeared  in  1782,  Yriane  a^ 
tacked  what  ne  considered  the  &uhB  and 
errors  of  literary  men.  They  are  die 
productions  of  an  impoetical  period,  in 
which  the  French  manner  was  predomi- 
nant in  Spain.  They  are,  therefore,  cold, 
and  without  humor ;  but  the  language  ia 
easy,  and  there  is  much  variety  and  ele- 
gance in  the  metres.  They  have  been 
translated  into  French  and  German.  In 
1787,  he  collected  his  woiics  in  prose  and 
verse,  at  Madrid,  in  six  volumes,  of  which 
the  furst  contains  the  Fables  and  ha  Mtk- 
sica.  In  the  second  are  eleven  Episdei^ 
mostly  satirical,  also  chiefly  directed 
against  the  errors  of  scholaia  The  other 
volumes  contain,  besides,  a  number  of 
imitations  and  original  poems,  ako  a  met- 
rical translation  of  the  Elpistles  of  Horace 
to  the  Pisos,  with  explanatory  notes.  One 
of  his  enemies,  Juan  Pablo  Fomer,  irritated 
bf  his  satires,  wrote  a  bitter  attack  on 
him  under  the  title  of  El  Jhno  emdSs 
(The  Learned  Ass).  Yriarte  replied  with 
his  ParaCasos  tales  suelen  tener  los  Mats- 
tros  qficiales.  In  1788,  he  published  a 
comedy,Zia  &nortto  nud  Crio^Oi  in  wfaidii 
as  in  a  former.  El  Smonto  manado,  tbe 
Spanish  critics  pnuse  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  three  unitiesL  Ytisiti 
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died  in  179L— 8^  Ensa^  de  una  £iU>- 
0Uca  Espanola  de  loa  mtjcres  Escritore* 
id  Beynado  de  Carhs  III,  per  Sempere  y 
Guarinos  (Madrid,  1789, 6  vols.). 
YsKifBU&o.   (See  benburg.) 
Yttkia  is  the  name  of  a-yeiy  rare 
earth,  discovered  in  the  composition  of  a 
mineral  feund  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden; 
hence  its  name.   The  name  of  the  mine- 
ral is  ^tuioUnUe.  (q.  v.]   The  earth  mav 
be  obtained  fay  ftising  tne  gadolinite  with 
two  parts  of  caustic  potash,  wasliing  the 
mass  with  boilinff  water,  and  filtering  the 
liquor,  which  is  of  a  fine  green.  This  liquor 
is  to  be  evaporated  till  no  more  oxide  of 
manganese  fUls  down  from  it  in  a  black 
powder;  after  which  the  liquid  is  to  be 
ntorated  with  nitric  acid.   At  the  same 
^   time,  disest  the  sediment  that  was  not 
diasoivea  in'very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
will  dissolve  the  earth  with  much  heat, 
:   leaving  the  silex  and  the  highly-oxidized 
'   iron  undissolved.   Mix  the  two  liquors, 
evaporate  them  to  dryness,  rediasolve  and 
t   iiher,  which  will  separate  any  silex  or 
i   oxide  of  iron  that  may  have  been  left  A 

0  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carimnate  of 

1  potash  will  separate  any  lime  that  may 
be  present;  and  a  cautious  addition  of 
faydrosulphuiet  of  potash  will  throw 

;  down  the  oxide  of  manganese  that  may 
$  have  been  lefl;  but  if  too  much  be  em- 
t  ployed,  it  will  throw  down  the  yttria  also, 
je  Jjestly,  the  yttria  is  to  be  precipitated  bv 
II  pare  ammonia,  well  washed  and  dried. 
p  It  is  perfectly  white.  Its  specific  gravity 
f  is4.B42.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
^  It  is  infusible  alone,  but  with  borax, 
f  mehs  into  a  transparent  glass,  or  opaque- 
,1  white,  if  the  borax  is  in  excesa  It  is  in- 
^  Bohible  in  water,  and  in  caustic  fixed 
f  alkalies ;  but  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of 
p  ammonia,  though  it  requires  five  or  six 
times  as  much  as  glucine.  It  is  soluble 
(,  in  most  of  the  acids.  The  salts  have  the 
i>  following  general  characters : — Many  of 
1  them  are  insoluble  in  water.  Precipitates 
^  ue  occasioned  in  those  which  dissolve, 
^  by  nhosphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 
f  oxalate  *  of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  potash, 
J  and  ferroprussiate  of  potash.  If  we  ex- 
^  cept  the  sweet-tasted,  soluble  sulphate  of 
J'  yttria,  the  other  salts  of  this  earth  resem- 
f  mt  those  with  a  base  of  lime  in  their 
^  solubility.  When  yttria  is  treated  with 
^  potassium  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
^  other  earths,  similar  results  are^obtained. 
^  The  potassium  becomes  potash,  and  the 
.  earth  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  metal, 
s  Its  texture  is  scaly ;  its  color  gray-black, 
J  and  lustre  perfectly  metallic.  This  scaly 
^ttzture  distinguishes  it  from  aluminum 


and  glucinum.  Yttrium — ^fbrthis  is  the 
name  of  the  metallic  base — ^is  not  oxidized 
either  in  air  or  water,  at  conunon  tempe- 
ratures ;  but,  when  heated  to  redness,  it 
bums  with  splendor,  and  becomes  yttria* 
YTT&o-CxaiTK ;  a  massive  mineral,  of 
a  reddish,  grayish-white,  or  violet-blue 
color.  It  occun  in  crusts,  sometimes 
having  an  indistinct  cleavage ;  opaque ; 
yields  to  the  knife;  specific  gravity  3.447. 
Its  constituents  are  oxide  of  cenum  13.15, 
yttria  14.6,  lime  47.77,  fluoric  acid  24.45. 
It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  at  Finbo, 
near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  imbedded  in 
quartz. 

Yttro-Taittalite  occur  massive,  has 
a  degree  of  hardness  above  apadte,  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  5.8^  or  5.8,  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  a  blackish-brown  color.  It  is  opaque. 
Under  the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  at 
first,  but  melts,  by  an  increase  of  heat, 
into  a  greenish-yellow  slag.  It  consists, 
accordu)^  to  Vauquelin,  of  45  oxide  of 
columbium,  55  of  yttria  and  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is  fbund,  along  with  gadolinite,  at  Yt- 
terl^,  in  Sweden,  but  is  exceedingly  rare. 

Yucatan  ;  the  most  easterly  state  of 
the  Mexican  confederacy,  in  the  form  of 
a  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  euif  of 
Mexico,  bounded  north-west  by  the  eulf 
of  Mexico,  south-east  by  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, south  by  Guatamala,  south-west 
by  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  isthmus 
which  connects  it  with  the  continent  of 
North  America  is  about  120  miles  wide. 
Square  miles,  30,000;  population,  496,990 ; 
ehief  towns,  Merida,  the  capital.  Cam- 
peachy,  and  Valladolid.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and,  when  under  proper  cultivation, 
produces  great  crops  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
pepper,  the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  maize, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  scarcity 
of  water  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state 
rendera  the  crops  variable ;  and  yeare  oc- 
cur in  which  the  poorer  classes  ar^  driven 
to  seek  subsistence  from  roots.  Cattle, 
fowls,  and  bees,  are  verv  numerous ;  wax 
and  honey  plentiful ;  but  there  are  no 
mines.  The  forests  abound  with  wild 
beasts.  The  principal  article  of  com- 
merce is  logwood.  The  climate  is  hot, 
the  summer  beginnhig  in  April  and  end- 
ing in  September;  but  January  and  Feb- 
ruary are  also  warm.  The  English  have 
some  small  settlements  on  the  east  coast 
of  Yucatan  for  procuring  logwood,  the 
chief  of  which  is  at  Belize. 

YuG,  in  the  Hindoo  theology;  the 
name  of  the  ages  of  the  world.  The  du- 
ration of  the  universe  was  fixed  by  the 
deity  at  12,000  divine  years,  each  of  which 
conuiins  360  human  yeare ;  so  that  the 
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whole  amount  is  equal  to  4,920,000  hu- 
man years.  This  duration  was  divided 
into  four  ages,  which  are  to  each  other  as 
4,  3,  2,  1.  The  first  age,  Krita-Yug, 
comprises  4000;  the  second,  TVekL-Yugf 
3000;  the  third,  Dwapar-YugjfiQOO',  the 
fourth,  KaUr-Yuf,  1000  divme  years. 
After  eaah  aee,  is  a  period  of  darkness, 
the  first  of  800,  the  second  of  600,  the 
third  of  400,  and  the  fourth  of  200  divine 
years,  which  complete  the  period  of 
12,000  years.  The  whole  period  is  called 
Mdha-Yug,  the  great  Yug^  or  SeuHr-Yug^ 
a  period  of  four  ages.  1000  Maha-  Yiugs 
form  the  day  of  Brama,  firom  morning  to 
evening  ;  and  an  equal  number  his  night, 
when  tie  sleeps ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  univeise 
into  its  original  elements ;  so  that  every 
thing  is  sunk  in  a  great,  sea.  When 
Brama  wakes,  every  ming  revives.  360 
such  days  form  Brama's  year,  and  he 
lives  IQO  such  years.  Upon  his  death,  a 
general  dissolution  again  takes  place,  and 
hats  100  years  of  Brama :  then  Brama  is 
bom  again,  and  the  worlds  begin  theur 
old  alternation  of  existence  and  diasolu- 
tiou.  The  whole  life  of  Brama  is  one 
day  of  Vishnu,  firom  morning  to  evening. 
360  such  days  make  his  year.  He  lives 
100  years,  and  remains  dead  an  equal 
period.  Siva,  alone,  is  immortal  This 
is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  the  votaries 
of  Siva,  while  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu 
claim  a  similar  preeminence  for  their 
godi  In  the  Bhagavat-Purana,  it  is  fur- 
ther observed,  that,  diuing  a  day  of  Brft- 
ma,  or  1000  Maha-Yuga^  fourteen  dras- 
tics {manvankaraa)  of  men  and  gods  follow 
each  other:  each,  therefore,  continues 
about  71  MahchYugs.  Each  has  the 
name  of  its  first  ruler.  We  live  in  the 
seventh.  Rhode  has  shown  that  Buddh- 
ism and  Bramaism  are  mingled  in  this 
fable  of  the  Yugs.  The  Yugs  are  also 
distinguished  in  a  moral  respect  As  in 
the  Persian,  so  in  the  Indian  theology, 
virtue  is  made  to  decline  in  each  suc- 
cessive age.  It  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  steer,  standing,  iathe  first  age, 
on  four  legs ;  in  the  second,  on  three ;  in 
the  third,  on  two ;  and  in  the  fourtli,  on 
one.  The  Zend-^^vesta  also  says,  in  the 
first  1000  years  Ormuzd  and  the  good  rule 
alone ;  in  the  second,  Ahriman  begins  to 
appear;  in  the  third  the  influence  of  Or- 
muzd and  Ahriman  is  equal ;  and,  in  the 
fourth,  Ahriman's  power  is  superior. 
1'he  present  is  the  last  age  of  the  world, 
the  Kali-Yugf  which,  according  to  the 
Gjilculation  of  the  Bramins,  began  thirty 
y  W8  after  Krishna's  death,  or  3101  years 


before  Christ ;  so  that  at  present,  in  1833, 
we  liv»  m  the  4934th  year  of  the  KOir- 
Yug,  Among  those  who  were  saved  at 
the  time  of  the  thhrd  dissoluti<m  of  the 
world,  and  passed  over  into  the  foorth 
Yugj  was  a  pious  king  named  JEtifiut, 
under  whose  ffovenmient  virtue  continued 
to  flourish.  But  now  the  steer  (the  m^in- 
bol  of  virtue)  stands  only  on  one  fim, 
and  charity  is  the  chief  virtue  to  be  prac- 
tised. At  the  end  of  this  age,  afber  Ks- 
lighi's  appearance,  fire  and  water  wiO 
destroy  every  thing,  and  die  first  Tiv 
will  be  repeated,  the  sun,  moon,  and  aU 
the  planets,  being  in  the  same  sign  of  the 
zodiac  as  at  the  b^pnning  of  the  world. 
Besides  this,  the  Indians  reckon  by  Beve- 
ral  other  eras.  (See  Epoch ;  also  Hindse 
Mythology^  in  the  article  hidiaJ) 

Yui.e;  the  name  formerly  given  to 
Christmas,  (q.  v.) 

YuMNA.   (See  Jumna.) 

YVERDUW,  IVERDOIf,  Or  iFrE&TER  J  e 

town  of  Switzerland,  in  Vaud^  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Orfoe,  on  an 
island,  16  miles  north  of  Lausanne,  34 
south-west  of  Berne,  44  nonh-north-east 
of  Geneva ;  population,  4000.  It  is  de- 
lightfully situated,  is  neatlv  built,  and  has 
a  public  library,  and  a  brisk  traffic,  chiefly 
in  the  transit  of  goods — an  advantage 
which  it  owes  to  its  command  of  water 
carriage,  boats  going  from  it  into  the 
Rhme,  by  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and 
Bienne,  and  the  rivers  Thiel  and  Aar.  It 
has  also  considerable  manufactures  of 
linen,  calico,  &c.  At  this  place  is  the 
school  of  the  celebrated  PestaJozzi,  which 
was  first  established  here  in  1804,  and  so 
ancient  castle  appropriated  to  its  accom- 
modation by  the  government.  There  are 
several  other  establishments  for  education. 
The  sulphur  baths  here  were  known  even 
to  the  Komans. 

YvERifois,  sir  Francis  d\  a  Genevan 
poUtician,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  1756, 
and  received  an  excellent  education  in 
his  native  city.  His  restless  ambition  in- 
volved him  in  the  disturbances  which 
distracted  the  little  republic,  and  he  was 
banished  in  1782.  After  the  revolutioD 
in  January,  1769,  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  became  counsellor  of  state.  But,  be- 
ing unable  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
the  French  republic  in  the  internal  afiin 
of  Geneva,  or  to  play  a  pr(»ninent  pan 
alter  the  democratic  party  had  attained 
the  ascendency,  he  went  to  England,  and 
made  various  joumevs  in  Europe  as  trav- 
elling tutor  to  lord  Eardley.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  .Greneva  bad  been  imited  to 
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FnDce  in  1796 ;  but  Yvenioifl  and  othen 
had  been  declared  incapable  of  ever  be- 
oomiDg  French  citizens  He  afterwards 
aetded  in  England,  and  publiabed  political 
and  literazy  works,  in  which  he  expreased 
his  hatred  of  France  with  eloquence  and 
talent  This  gained  him  the  mvor  of  the 
British  ^vemment,  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land knighted  him.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  French  empire,  in  1814,  the  repub- 
lic of  Geneva  appointed  him  its  minister 
HI  London,  whence  he  proceeded,  in  the 
aame  capacity,  to  the  concress  of  Vienna. 
After  Napoleon's  second  abdication,  in 
]81Ss  he  returned  to  Geneva.  Among 


the  writings  of  Yvernois  are  his  R^kxiong 
MOT  la  Guerre,  in  which  he  shows  the 
necessity  of  reducing  France  to  her  old 
limits ;  and  his  TabUau  dea  Pertes  que  la 
RhohUion  et  la  Guerre  mU  eaua6es  au 
PeufU  FrangaxB,  Most  of  his  other 
wriungs  had  only  a  temporary  interest 

YvETOT ;  a  town  of  Normandy,  in 
France,  90  miles  north-west  of  Paris, 
with  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
seat  of  some  tribunals,  and  of  considera- 
ble woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufte- 
tures.  The  lords  of  this  pkoe  bore  the 
title  of  king  from  the  year  S24  till  the 
lime  of  Louis  XI. 


Z. 


Z,  die  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet^ 
is  a  sibilant  and  semivowel,  representing 
the  same  sound  which  the  Germans  rep- 
nsent  by  or  the  soft  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish #,  the  only  difference  between  s  and 
z  being  that  the  breath  is  emitted  less 
fixeibly  in  pronoumnng  the  latter:  the 
organs  of  the  mouth  are  in  the  same  po- 
nnoo  in  both  cases.  (For  further  obser- 
vations connected  with  this  pointy  see 
tbe  article  &) .  The  z,  in  German,  has  a 
compound  sound,  corresponding  to  our  if ; 
and  modem  German  writers,  thereforoi 
omit  the  (,  fonneriy  written  before  z,  in 
aome  German  words.  In  Italian,  it  is 
sometimes  sounded  like  our  to,  sometimes 
like  da.  In  Spanish,  it  corresponds  to 
our  In  French,  when  pronounced 
at  all,  it  has  the  sound  of  a  forcible  «.  Z 
ivas  originally  a  Greek  letter  (<).  As  a 
numeial,  it  signified  two  thousand,  ac- 
oorduig  to  the  ^ 


VlUma  Z  ttfutu,  finem  bit  .mille  tenebit. 

When  a  dash  was  added  at  the  top  (Z),  it 
aignified  two  thousand  times  a  tboussiML 
On  French  coins,  Z  denotes  those  sUruck 
at  Grenoble. 

ZiAaDAV,  or  8aau>aii;  a  town  in 
North  Holland,  near  the  Y,  five  miles 
north  of  Amsterdam ;  population,  10,717. 

coosisls  of  two  villages,  East  and  West 
Zaardam.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade 
mtimber,  tar,  train-oil,  &c.;  hasexten- 
aire  manufaetures  of  ropes,  tobacco,  and 
PHwr ;  but  the  most  important  bkvnch  of 
^  indntiy  is  and  has  long  been,  ship- 


building. It  was  hero  that  the  ciar  Peter 
the  Great  studied  the  art  of  ship-building ; 
and  the  house  which  he  occupied  is  still 
poihted  out. 

Zabians.  (See  Sabians.) 

Zabika,  George ;  a  learned  Greek,  bora 
in  SiaUsta,  in  Macedonia,  and  educated  in 
Thessalonica.  About  the  year  1764,  he 
went,  as  a  cleric,  to  Hungary.  At  Co- 
fetscha,  he  learned  Latin,  and  the  mod- 
em European  languages,  and  collected  a 
library.  He  afterwanls  visited  several 
German  uiuvereities,  and  established  him- 
self at  Szabadszallas,  as  a  merchant  In 
1795,  he  caused  Cantemir's  work  on  the 
Cantacuzeni  (q.  V.)  and  the  Brancowani 
to  be  puUishefL  A  mong  his  manuscripts 
is  the  Scarry  'EXXifvfnv,  a  biognphical 
catalogue  of  all  modem  Greek  authors 
who  have  lived  since  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople.  He  died  September  19, 
1804. 

Zacatecab;  formeriy  an  intendancy, 
now  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  north  bv 
Durango,  east  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  south 
by  Guanaxuato,  and  west  by  Guadalaxaija ; 
85  leagues  lone,  and  51,  when  widest, 
broad ;  square  leagues,  3353 ;  population, 
272;901.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  arid 
tract,  with  a  rigorous  climate,  and  very 
thinly  peopled.  There  are  eleven  con- 
vents for  males,  and  four  for  females,  in 
the  state.  .The  table-land,  which  forms 
the  central  part,  rises  to  upwards  of  6500 
feet  above  tne  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  ft- 
mous  for  its  rich  silver  mines.  The  cap- 
ital, of  the  same  name,  lies  940  miles  nortn- 
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west  of  Mexico;  Ion.  lOV  3S/  W. ;  lot. 
22P  N. ;  popuiatioD,  90,00a  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  mouDtainoufl  oountiy,  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  richest  silver 
mines  in  Mexico,  which  are  wrought  by 
great  numbers.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains a  college,  an  hospital,  a  numbw  of 
churches,  and  a  mint,  in  which  were 
coined,  from  1810  to  1836,  3S2,108,185 
dollara  Several  other  towns,  as  Sonn- 
brerete,  Fresnillo,  Jerez,  Finos,  and 
Nochisldan,  have  a  population  varying 
firom  14,000  to  18,000  souls.  Maize, 
wheat,  chile,  Ate,  are  among  the  products. 

Zach,  Francis,  baron  von,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians of  our  day,  was  bom  at  Presbuig, 
in  1754,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  the  spas- 
modic cholera,  in  1832.  After  having 
entered  the  Austrian  military  service,  and 
passed  some  vears  in  London,  he  was  ap- 
^  pointed  grand  chamberlain  to  the  duchess 
dowager  of  Saxe-Gotha,  who  then  resided 
at  Eisenberff,  and,  in  1804  and  1805,  ac- 
companied her  on  a  tour  through  France. 
From  1787  to  1806,  he  had  the  direction 
of  the  observatory  at  Seeberg.  After  that 
time,  he  resided  chiefly  abroad,  and  ac- 
companied the  duchess  to  Paris  and  Italy. 
In  the  latter  country,  through  his  in- 
fluence, an  observatory  was  erected  at 
J^aples,  and  another  near  Lucca.  Bar- 
on von  Zach  also  contributed  much  to 
extend  the  field  of  astnmomical  science 
by  his  writings,  in  which  are  united 
clearness  and  profoundness.  His  Geo- 
graphical Ephemerides,  and  the  contina- 
ation  of  the  same  work  under  the  titles 
of  Monthly  Correspondence  for  promot- 
ing the  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth,  and  Corrupondance  Astro- 
tiomi^ice,  are ,  works  of  great  value.  He 
also  published  several  treatises  on  par- 
ticular objects,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  papers  in  diflerent  pericAiical  pub- 
^  iications.  Of  his  works  we  will  mention 
his  treatise  L^Mraetum  dfis  Montofpus  et 
MS  Efftts  fur  let  JRUf-^P/oiii6  (Avignon, 
1814, 2  vols.) ;  his  TahttUt  Mohuan  Solit 
nov(t  d  corrtcUt  (Gotha,  1792,  4to.) ;  and 
h|s  Mmanacea  Chnovese^  which  he  eidited 
in  Genoa. 

Zacharijb,  Just  Frederic  William,  one 
of  the  German  authors  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  advancement  of  Gennan 
Kterature  after  the  time  of  Gottsched,  was 
bom  in  1726,  and  died  in  1777,  professor 
of  belles-lettres  in  the  Carolinum  at 
Brunswick.  His  Aenomuf-^e  Gennan 
word  for  disorderly  students  (see  Russell 
GermimyWa  comic  epos,  published  in 
1742,  and  some  other  works,  display  ha- 


His  works  appeared  ifi  a  mead 
edition,  in  2  vols,  (mmswick,  1773).  Aa 
additional  volume  was  published  in  1781 
Zachariah.  (9ee  ZeekariaL) 
ZAcniTBVS.   (See  Za$Ue,) 
Zadoc  (Sadoey   (See  SMfuceet.) 
Zaffhb  is  the  residioum  of  cobeh,  aAv 
the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  vohiih 
matters  of  arsenical  cobalt,  have  been  ex* 
polled  by  calcination.  The  wiffie  dnts 
commonly  sold,  and  which 
Saxony,  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  ef  eobik 
with  some  vitrifiable  earth.  It  is  of  t 
gray  color. 

ZaTTLSSVXR,  or  SACBTLEXVSir,  EO' 

mann,  one  of  thie  most  skilful  painteiE  of 
landscapes,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  o 
1609.  He  lived  in  Utrecht,  and  died  is 
that  city,  in  1685.  His  views  exhibit  the 
environs  of  Utrecht,  or  Rhenish  Kepaj. 
D'Argenville  says  that  Zafileeven  viated 
Italy ;  but  the  butch  writers  deny  tluB, 
He  portrays  nature  under  serene  and 
elevated  aspects ;  a  smiling  heaven  over- 
arches his  cities  and  mountains,  audi 
warm  air  breathes  itself  over  the  rnsaj 
and  retiring  distance.  Ifis  paintiiigB  aic 
scattered  in  different  placesi  Desoinpi 
gives  a  list  of  his  works.  Zaftleevea  a» 
employed  the  etching  needle^His  bnck- 
er  CanuUm^  bora  at  Rotterdam,  in  Ifil^ 
was  a  successftil  painter  of  scenes  ftooi 
common  life. 
ZAeATAi.  (See  Tcai&ryA 
Zahaka,  DxsEaT  of.  (See&taa) 
ZIhunoxk  ;  a  village  near  Freibia| 
in  what  was  formerly  the  Aufltriao  Bra- 
gau,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  eaiik, 
nom  which  the  ancient  dukea  of  Zfthrim* 
en,  the  ancestors  of  the  grand-dukes  of 
Baden,  derived  their  name. 

ZArMS,  and  Tuiajuotbs,  are  posKMO 
of  Turkish  fiefs,  who,  according  to  a  kv 
of  the  sultan  Amurath  I,  in  the  tomteoA 
century,  are  bound  to  furnish  spahi^^jr 
cavalry,  as  the  condition  of  enjoyngtMr 
fiefiu  The  Porte  maintains  only  abooitts 
or  twelve  thousand  spahis  (o.  v.)t  who  are 
paid  by  the  govemment,  ana  called  im 
hdy.  The  rest  of  the  spahis  are  fhrahiicd 
by  the  possessors  <^  tman.  The  dub- 
ber  of  all  the  zaims  (i.  e.  such 
have  a  revenue  of  from  20,(X)0  to  Idfifw 
aspers  annually  from  their  fiefr)  is  aboot 
6089.  For  every  5000  aspen,  theyw^ 
aend  one  horseman  into  the  fidd  ki  toie 
of  war,  so  that  a  zaim  cannot  send  |0 
than  four  nor  more  than  twenty  ipM* 
The  number  of  the  tiroarioces,  Iw^JJJ 
or  of  those  vassals  who  have  ft«n  wW 
to  19^  Btupm  annually,  amouiitt  g 
52^. '  These  must  itauBh  one  ipi* 
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for  every  9000  aspers ;  therefore  each  of 
tbem  from  two  to  six  spahis.  Thus  the 
minimum  of  their  collective  quotas  is 
134,054  men.  In  1792,  it  was  resolved  to 
unite  all  the  timars  with  the  imperial  do- 
mains, after  tbe  death  of  the  possessors; 
upon  which  the  government  was  to  sup- 
port the  army.  The  number  of  troops, 
tbereibre,  has  not  changed  much.  Be- 
sides these  troops,  the  Porte  maintains  an- 
other corps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  the 
former  rifle  makers  and  amorers.  This 
kind  of  cavaliy,  called  jebeddsky,  is  di- 
vided into  sixty  ortas,  each  of  wnich,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  should  contain  500  men ; 
but  the  number  is  never  complete,  and 
the  ortas  togetlier  never  contain  more 
than  18,000  men.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  European  military  system  into 
Turkey,' and  the  abolitiou  of  the  janiza- 
ries |in  1836X  part  of  the  cavalry  has  also 
received  another  organization.  Yet  in 
many  provinces,  the  militar}'  fiefs  still  re- 
main, and  are  held  upon  the  conditions 
above  mentioned. 

Zaire,  or  Conoo;  a  river  of  Africa, 
which  is  supposed  to  rise  in  about  lat 
S.,  and  which  takes  a  northerly  course 
to  lat  3°,  in  Congo  (q.  v.),  afler  which  it 
takes  a  south-west  direction,  and  runs 
into  the  Atlantic  at  Fathomless  point; 
Ion.  12P  SO'  E. ;  lat  6P  S.  It  is  less  than 
three  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  has  a  very 
imgetuous  current,  and  pours  a  great 
mass  of  iwater  into  the  ocean.  In  1816, 
an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Eng- 
land to  explore  this  river;  buttlie  com- 
pany were  unable  to  navi^te  the  river, 
either  with  their  sloop  or  with  boats,  far- 
ther than  120  miles.  Leaving  their  sloop, 
they  proceeded  on  foot  150  miles  forther; 
bu^  meeting  with  uisuperable  difficulties, 
they  were  compelled  to  return. — See 
Tackey's  Expedition  to  explore  the  Zaire 
or  Confo  (4to.,  1818).— It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  the  Zaire,  or  Con^, 
IS  the  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Ni^r ; 
but  the  discoveries  of  Lander  have  reinted 
this  supposition.   (See  jV%er.) 

Zajonczek,  Joseph,  prince,  senator, 
general  of  in&ntry,  viceroy  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  bom,  in  1752,  at  Kami- 
oieck,  of  a  noble  but  poor  fomily,  like 
other  young  Polish  noblemen,  entered  the 
armyjbecame,  in  1784,  lieutenant-colonel, 
in  1793  colonel  and  commander  of  a  regi- 
ment He  served  in  the  virar  of  Poland 
against  Russia,  and  was  made  major-gen- 
eraL  But  Poland  was  overcome,  and  Za- 
jcmczek,  with  many  others,  emigrated  to 
France.  On  his  way  thither,  hd  was  ar- 
rwted  in  GaUicia,  together  with  his  hroth- 
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er,  and  both  were  imprisooed  in  Joseph  . 
stadt.  When  set  at^  liberty,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  made  general  of  brigade 
in  the  French  army  in  Italy.  The  Polish 
legion  did  great  service  in  that  war,  and 
Zajonczek  distinguished  himself.  He  ac- 
companied Napoleon  to  Egypt,  and  after- 
wards commanded  a^  division  of  French 
troops  in  Italy.  In  1 813,  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Russia,  where  he  lost  a  leg. 
He  then  quitted  the  French  army.  In 
1815,  the  emperor  Alexander  appointed 
him  viceroy,  or  tumiesihikj  in  Poland.  In 
1818,  he  wajs  made  a  prince.  Nicholas 
confirmed  him,  in  1825,  in  his  dignities 
and  privileges.  He  died  at  Warsaw,  July 
38,  1826. 

Zalxucus  ;  the  lawgiver  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Locris,  a  Greek  colony  in  Greecia 
Magna,  (q.  v.)  He  lived,  according  to 
some,  500  B.  C,  and  was  a  disciple  of. 
Pythafforas ;  according  to  others,  he  lived 
as  eany  as  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 
Only  a  few  disconnected  notices  of  his 
life  and  laws  can  be  gleaned  from  ancient 
authors.  His  laws  seem  to  have  been 
very  severe.  In  order  to  suppress  ex- 
trava^nce  of  dress,  he  ordained  that 
prostitutes  aloue  should  wear  jewels  aud 
ornaments  of  gold.  Adultery  was  to  be 
punished  by  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  The 
son  of  the  lawgiver  himself  was  convict- 
ed of  this  crime :  the  people,  actuated  by 
esteem  for  tlie  father,  prayed  *hiin  to  ao 
quit  his  son ;  but  Zaleucus  remained  in  - 
exorable.  In  order,  however,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  parental  love,  as  well  as 
the  requisitions  of  tbe  law,  he  condemued 
his  son  to  lose  one  eye,  to  which  be  add  - 
ed  one  of  his  own.  This  is  said  to  have 
had  such  an  effect,  that,  as  long  as  the 
lawgiver  lived,  no  adultery  was  heard  of 
in  the  republic  of  Locris.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  his  laws,  he  or- 
dained that  every  man  who  should  pro- 
pose a  new  law  should  appear  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  in  order  to  be  immedi- 
ately strangled  if  the  proposed  law  was 
not  preferred  to  the  existing  one.  . 

Zaluski  ;  a  Polish  family,  known  in 
the  literary  and  political  history  of  their 
couTiiry.'— Andrew  Stcmislaus,  bishop  of 
Cracow,  died  in  1758,  and  left  his  library 
of  20,000  volumes  to  the  universirir  of 
that  city. — His  brother,  Joseph  Andrew^ 
bishop  of  Kiow,  published  the  LegeSj 
StatutOj  ConniHxidines  el  Privilepa  Regni 
Polonue  (Warsaw,  1732,  fol.).  His  Sped- 
men  Historicum  PoUmioB  Vriiicce  i^  also 
much  valued.  He  died  in  1774.— A  count 
Joatph  Zaluskij  aid-de-camp  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  was  made  curator  of  the  uni- 
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veraity  of  Cracow,  in  1826.  (See  Cra- 
cow.) 

Zambbccari,  Frapceaco,  count,  cele- 
brated as  an  aeronaut,  was  born  in  1756,  at 
Bologna,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
family,  one  of  the  forty  senatorial  families 
of  the  city.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  mathematics. 
Having  entered  the  Spanish  naval  ser- 
vice, Zambeccari  was  captured  by  the 
Turks,  and  carried  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  put  into  the  bagnio.  His 
liberation  was  finally  effected  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Sinmish  ambassador ;  and 
the  count  made  a  tour  in  the  Levant  and 
in  Afi-ica,  and  afterwards  visited  the  Eu- 
ropean capitals.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  occupied  himself  with 
the  study  of  aeronautics.  He  had  devised 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  different  currents  of  air  at  dif- 
ferent elevations,  so  as  to  give  what  direc- 
tion he  should  choose  to  the  balloon.  His 
idea  was  to  cause  the  balloon  to  rise  or 
sink  at  pleasure  by  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  quantity  of  gas,  and  to  guide 
its  course  by  oars.  In  1812,  h^  attempted 
to  carry  this  project  into  execution,  al- 
though the  weather  was  highlv  unfavora- 
ble ;  out  the  balloon,  havmg  become  en- 
tangled in  a  tree,  took  fire,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate aeronaut  perished,  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  for  science. 

Zamoiski.  Among  several  distinguished 
men  of  this  name  are,  1.  John  Zamoiski 
(m  Latin,  Samoscius),  bom  in  1542,  the 
greatest  Polish  statesman  and  scholar 
of  his  time.  He  studied  at  Paris  and 
Padua,  became  chancellor  of  the  realm 
and  general-in-chief^  and  died  in  1605. 
It  was  chieflv  through  his  means  that 
Sigismund  III  obtained  the  Polish  crown. 
He  raised  an  army,  partly  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  defended  the  frontiers  of  the 
republic  against  the  Swedes,  Russian?  and 
Tartars.  At  the  same  time,  he  promoted 
the  sciences  by  inviting  foreign  scholars 
into  the  country,  establishing  libraries,  and 
founding  learned  institutions.  He  wrote, 
among  other  works,  De  Senatu  Romano 
(in  Grsevius's  Thes»  ant.  Rom.  I);  De  per- 
fecto  Senatore, — 2.  Jindrzey  Zamoiski^ 
high  chancellor,  the  distinguished  de- 
fender of  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, was  early  a  military  officer  of  signal 
couraf;e  and  talent,  subsequentlv  a  senator 
and  high  chancellor  (1764).  He  strove  to 
suppress  the  disturbances  at  the  election 
of  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  after- 
wards resigned  all  his  offices,  because  he 
could  no  longer  serve  his  country.  In  1776, 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  diet  to 


prepare  a  digest  of  the  laws,  in  which  he 
restored  the  rights  of  the  third  estate  (Po- 
lish, Warsaw,  1778, 3  vols.,  foL ;  GenuBD, 
by  Nikisch,  Warsaw,  1780).  The  king 
approved  of  this  excellent  work,  but  the 
diet  would  not  accept  it  Soon  after  the 
sreat  political  change  in  1791,  the  count 
died,  in  January,  1798.  His  name  was 
every  where  held  in  reverence.  He  was 
a  philosopher  in  the  troe  sense  of  the 
word,  just,  wise  and  benevolent  He 
ve  the  first  example  of  the  abolitioa  of 
ndage  on  his  estates.  His  wife.  Con- 
Btantia,  a  princess  Czartoiyska,  was  ao 
uncommonly  accomplished  and  noUe  wo- 
man.   She  died  m  1797. 

Zamolxis,  the  Getian;  according  to 
some,  the  slave  of  PythacorM  and  hii 
disciple ;  but,  according  to  Herodotus,  he 
belones  to  an  earlier  age  (Hist  iv,  94  and 
96).  He  was  esteemed  in  antiqmty  as  a 
wise  man,  and  one  who  conf^red  gnat 
benefits  on  his  people.  He  is  said  lo 
hhve  taught  them  the  imnoortaiity  of  the 
soul  (Herodotus  iv,  93),  and  to  have  jpren 
them  wise  laws;  on-which  account  dirine 
honors  were  paid  him  after  his  death. 
Zamorin.  (See  CidieuL) 
Zamosc;  the  strongest  fortress  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  m  the  wotwodeship 
of  Lublin,  between  this  place  and  Lem- 
berg,  in  a  south-eastern  direction  from 
Warsaw,  on  the  river  Wieprz ;  km.  23° 
15^  E.;  Iat50«458'  N.  In  1809, the Fofc» 
took  it  from  the  Austrians,  and,  in  1813, 
the  Russians  from  the  French.  The  place 
was  an  entailed  estate  of  the  Zamoiski 
family,  and  was  built  in  the  Italian  strle, 
by  the  famous  general  and  chancelior 
John  Zamoiski  (q.  v.),  after  he  had  de- 
feated the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. In  1820,  the  state  bought  the  toirn, 
with  the  environs,  from  the  senator  count 
Stanislaus  Kostka  de  ZamoiskL  Zanioae 
was  now  deprived  of  its  extensive  suburbs, 
and  changed  into  a  fonress.  The  coat  of 
anns  of  the  Zamoiski  family  is  still,  or 
at  least  was  till  of  late,  preserved  on  the 
walls.  The  place  contains  a  large  psbp^ 
several  other  large  buildings,  amoog  which 
is  an  arsenal,  four  churches,  of  which  ooe 
is  Greek,  two  convents,  a  theatre,  &c 
Population,  exclusive  of  the  gaiirisoo, 
3500.  There  is  here  a  gymnasium,  a  li- 
branr,  and  a  printing-office,  all  establisfaed 
by  John  Zamoiski,  already  mentioned. 
Zamfieri.  (See  Dominichino.) 
Zauesville,  aflourishingtownandfleit 
of  justice  for  Muskingum  county,  Ohio^is 
situated  on  the  east  rank  of  Muskioguoi 
river,  immediately  adjoining  the  frUSy  is 
lat  40»  N.,  Ion.  ^  W.,  and  seventy-to 
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miles  west  from  Wheeling,  in  Virginia, 
sixty  north-west  of  Marietta,  seventy  north- 
east of  Chiiicothe,  and  fifty-eight  east  of 
Columbus.  The  great  Cumberland  road 
passes  through  this  town.  It  contains  the 
county  buildings,  and  3056  inhabitants. 
If  the  population  of  West  Zanesville  and 
the  village  of  Putnam,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  are  reckoned  a  part  of  it, 
the  town  may  be  said  to  have  contained,  in 
1830,  4000  inhabitants.  On  the  falls  have 
been  erected  several  mills,  amon^  which 
are  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  rolling  mill,  a 
nail  &ctory,  a  woollen  fiictory,and  a  steam 
paper  mill.  The  town  has  two  glass  fiic- 
tories.  Two  excellent  bridges  cross  the 
river. 

Zanetti,  Antonio  Maria,  count,  a  dis- 
tinguished connoisseur,  who  acquired 
great  reputation  for  his  taste  and  learning, 
and  for  his  talent  for  engraving,  was  born 
at  Venice,  in  1680.  At  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  he  had  abeady  executed  several 
m^vings ;  and,  after  finishing  his  edu- 
cation^ he  visited  the  difterent  schools  of 
Italy,  and,  at  a  later  period,  went  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
collection  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the 
finest  mecimens  of  which  he  copied.  He 
expenaed  his  fortune  in  the  Collection  of 
a  cabmet  of  antiquities,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  from  the  work 
of  Gori  upon  the  gems  b^onging  to  it — 
Genaut  AntimuE  Zanetti  (Venice,  1758, 
foL,  with  80  mates).  Zanetti  likewise  re- 
discovered the  lost  art  of  chiaro-scuro 
engraving,  which  had  been  invented  by 
Carpi  (q.  v.)  Among  the  works  of  Za- 
netti, the  Lettere  svUa  PiUura,  Scvltura  ed 
ArdttUHura  (Rome,  7  vols.,  4to.)  are 
important,  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
art  He  published  several  collections  of 
engraving: — 1.  Antiche  Stahu  Greche  e 
Rmane  che  n  irovano  in  Fenezia  (fol.}; 
2.  lames  ex  Mus<bo  «uo,  &c.  (fol.,  with 
100  plates,  1743) ;  and,  a  RaccoUa  d%  va- 
fit  Stamve  a  Ckujoro^curo  (with  71  wood- 
cuts and  30  other  engravinss).  Zanetti 
died  at  Venice  in  1766. — His  nephew, 
Anionio  Mana,  the  younger,  librarian  of 
*Sl  Maries,  in  Venice,  died  in  1778,  was 
also  the  author  of  several  works  upon  art 
and  antiquities. 

ZAireuEBARt  the  name  given  to  a  large 
territory  of  Afirica,  bordering  on  the  East- 
era  sea,  including  the  countries  of  Melin- 
da(a.  v.),  Magadoxo,  Mongala,  Jubo,  Mo- 
zambique (q.  v.),  and  some  others,  ex- 
tending from  lat  2°  N.  to  21°  S.  The 
name  is  said  to  import  "the  coast  of  the 
iK^roes,"  all  the  inhabitants  being  blacks, 
with  curled  woolly  hair. 


Zanni,  Zankeschi.  (See  HarUquin, 
and  Masks.) 

Zanotti,  Francesco  Maria,  bom  in 
1692,  at  Bologna,  was  the  son  of  a  come- 
dian, was  educated  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1718  was  made  prolessor  of 
philosophy,  and  librarian,  in  1723  secre- 
tary, and  in  1766  president  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Bologna.  He  wrote  poetry  in 
Tuscan  and  Latin  verse ;  also  five  essays, 
containing  rules  for  the  dififerent  kinds  of 
poetry.  At  the  jubilee  in  Rome,  in  1750,  he 
delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
capitol.  In  a  second  oration,  he  attacked 
the  first,  and  in  a  third  refuted  the  second. 
These  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  style, 
and  deep  and  lofty  thoughts,  as  are  all  of 
his  philosophical  and  physical  writings, 
especially  his  Morals  and  the  dialogues 
on  the  pressure  of-  bodies.  His  principal 
production  is  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Academy,  containing  a  history  of  this 
learned  society,  and  an  analysis  of  ail  the 
physico-mathematical  treatises  laid  before 
It.  The  Memoirs  of  this  society  contain 
several  treatises  on  geometrical,  analyti- 
cal, physical  and  musical  subjects,  written 
by  hi  m.  In  his  De  Viribvs  Ctntralibus^  he 
explains  Newton's  doctrine  of  the  central 
forces.  A  collection  of  his  works  ap- 
peared at  Bologna  in  1779.  He  died  in 
1777. — GiamoietroCavaxiom  Zanottijhom 
at  Paris  in  lo74,  wrote  several  works  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Bologna.  As  secretary  to  the  Clementine 
academvof  painting  at  Bologna,  he  wrote 
Sioria  deW  Accadtmia  Clementina  (2  vols., 
fol.,  Bologna,  1739).  He  died  in  1765.— 
Eusiachio  ZanoUiy  of  Bologna,  born  in 
1709,  professor  of  astronomy  there,  died 
in  1782,  is  known  by  his  observations  on 
comets  and  the  form  of  the  earth ;  also 
by  his  optical  and  hydrometrical  experi- 
ments. 

ZANTE(anciendy  Zaeynlhus\\  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  Islands,  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, situated  to  the  south  of  Cephalonia, 
of  irregular  form,  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
eight  broad ;  square  miles,  160 ;  popula- 
tion. 40,000.  '  In  its  aspect,  it  is  the  finest 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  presenting,  wheu 
viewed  from  the  Ibrt  above  the  town  of 
Zante,  a  prospect  of  vales  and  eminences 
richly  cultivated,  covered  with  vineyards, 
olive  plantations,  orange,  and  other  fin  it - 
trees,  and  containing  numerous  hamlets 
or  villages.  The  wnole  surface  of  the 
island  presents  traces  of  subterraneous 
fire,  discovered  in  some  parts  by  warm 
sulphureous  springs,  in  others,  by  heat  in 
the  soil.  It  has  springs  of  petroleum  and 
mineral  tar,  which  are  productive.  The 
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climate,  though  very  hot  la  summer,  is 
not  unwholesome.  The  chief  products 
are  currants,  also  olive-oil,  and  wine; 
some  cotton  and  silk.  The  corn  raised  is 
hardly  equal  to  four  months*  consump- 
tion. (See  loman  hhmda,) — Zanle^  the 
capital  of  the  island,  has  a  population  of 
530^  souls ;  Ion.  2P  8'  E. ;  lat.  37«5(y  N. 
It  is  the  larsest  town  in  the  republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands,  pleasantly  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  on  a  hill  of 
gende  declivity.  It  resembles  in  its  ap- 
pearance an  Italian  town.  The  principal 
street,  which  traverses  it  in  its  whole 
length,  is  broad  and  handsome,  bordered 
witn  well-built  houses  and  churches,  and 
has  a  foot-pavement  The  houses  are 
partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  wood,  and, 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes, seldom  exceed  one  or  two  stories. 
The  harbor  is  spacious ;  the  environs  ex- 
tremely pleasant  and  picturesque.  In 
1820,  several  hundred  houses  were  over- 
thrown here  by  an  earthquake.  The 
island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1797,  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in 
1799,  by  the  Russians.  In  1815,  it  became 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Ionian  re- 
public. 

ZANTHOPicRtTE ;  the  name  given  to  a 
crystalline  substance,  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  the  zanthoxilum  of  the  Coribbee 
islands. 

Zappi,  Giovanni  Battista  Felice ;  bom 
at  Imola,  in  1667,  one  of  the  best  Italian 
poets  of  his  age.  After  having  stmUed 
law  at  Bologna,  wliere  he  made  so  rapid 
progress  that  the  degree  of  doctor  was 
conferred  upon  him  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a 
poet  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
chief  ornaments  of  the  academy  of  the 
Arcadians.  His  poems  are  graceful,  es- 
pecially his  camoni  and  madrigals,  but 
at  times  artificial.  Clement  XI  gave  him 
the  hope  of  considerable  l>enefices ;  but 
he  died  in  1719,  without  having  obtained 
them.  His  wife,  Faustina  Maratd,  daugh- 
ter of  tlie  distinguished  Roman  painter 
Carlo  Maratti,  was  equally  distinguished 
for  beauty  and  poetical  talent 

Zar.   (See  CSwir.) 

Zarlino,  Giuseppe,  born  in  1540  (a&- 
cording  to  Gerber,  1520),  at  Chioggia, 
near  Venice,  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  died  in 
Venice  in  1599.  He  is  oae  of  the  greatest 
of  the  theoretical  musicians  who  preceded 
Rameau  and  Rousseau.  He  determined 
more  accurately  the  relation  of  the  major 


and  minor  third,  and,  by  his  Mduziom 
armonicke  (Venice,  1562, 1573,  folk)),  hid 
the  foundation  of  a  thorough  treatment  of 
harmony.  As  early  as  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  appeared  as  an  author,  and  wrote  a 
,  number  of  works,  published  collectively, 
under  the  title  of  iMtihaioni  armotuAt 
and  DimosiraxUmi  amuntiche  (1589, 4  vols, 
folio).  As  a  composer,  he  is  chiefly  known 
by  a  piece  of  music  performed  under  Iub 
direction,  eia  chapel-master  in  the  StJMaik^s 
church,  Venice,  at  the  celebrstion  of  the 
victoiy  of  Lepanto.  Much  infbrmatioQ 
respecting  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tunr  is  contained  in  his  works ;  but  hii 
style  is  not  attractive. 

Zarskoje  Selo  (i.  e.  Sara's  Village^ 
so  called  from  a  lady  who  owned  it  wlien 
it  was  yet  a  village)  is  an  imperial  pleasure 
castle,  twenty-nve  wersts  (about  seven- 
teen miles)  south  of  St  Petersburg,  from 
which  a  highway  leads  to  it  through  a 
very  monotonous  country.  Catharine  I 
built  a  casde  here,  which  Elizabeth  en- 
larsed  and  embellished  in  1744,  and  lo 
which  Catharine  II,  whose  favorite  resi- 
dence it  was,  gave  its  present  splendor. 
The  large  palace,  three  stories  high,  ii 
magnificendy  ornamented :  even  the  outer 
cornices  and  other  ornaments  are  gih; 
yet  most  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  what' 
Catharine  II  changed  or  built  herself,  is 
in  an  old  fiishioned  style.  Among  die 
principal  objects  of  attention,  are  the  great 
staircase ;  the  saloon,  lined  with  mirron; 
the  chapel ;  the  porcelain  room ;  and  die 
amber  room,  in  which  the  walls  are  cov- 
ered from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  with 
sculptures  of  amber.  The  rooms  contain 
magnificent  fumit«ire  and  beautiful  paint- 
ings. There  is  also  a  gallery  of  hrooie 
figures,  made  by  .artists  of  the  Peters- 
burs  academy.  In  the  ffardens,  which 
are  laid  out  in  the  Engli^  manner,  by  a 
German,  are  a  hermitage,  with  statues 
and  vases,  Roman  and  Gothic  temples, 
pyramids,  several  columns  and  obelidcs, 
monuments,  and  triumphal  arches,  which 
Cadiarine  II  caused  to  oe  erected  to  count 
Romanzoff  and  the  brothers  Orioff  (q.T>) 
The  entrance  of  the  garden  is  now  adorn- 
ed by  a  colossal  triumphal  arch  of  an  an- 
tique form,  consisting  of  cast  iron,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Sacred  to  my  dear  com- 
panions in  arms,"  erected  by  the  emperor 
Alexander,  after  the  wars  of  1812,  '13 
and  '14.  (For  some  more  infonnation, 
see  Loudon's  Encydaptedia  CktrdauM^ 
Near  this  palace  lies  the  town  of  Sofia, 
with  which  Zarskoje  Sel6  is  at  presest 
united,  and  where,  some  years  ago^  a  if' 
ceum,  fur  the  education  of  civil  offioei^ 
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was  erected.  The  palace  appropriated  to 
this  lyceum  was  burned  down  in  1830. 

Zaun XR,  Francis  de,  was  bom  at  Feld- 
pataDy  in  German  Tyrol,  in  1746.  He 
early  erinced  a  decided  taste  for  sculp- 
ture. In  1766,  he  went  to  V ieima,  where 
be  worked  for  five  yeare  with  xprofessor 
Schletterer.  He  studied  with  great  zeal ; 
and,  a  proposal  having  been  made  to  set 
up  some  statues  at  Sch6nbrunn  (q.  v.),  he 
ofiered  to  cast  them.  Prince  Kaunitz 
(q.  V.)  ordered  him  to  bring  within  fiAeen 
days  a  model  for  ai  spring,  representing 
the  three  largest  rivers  of  Austria.  The 
model  met  with  approbation.  It  was 
executed  on  a  large  scale ;  and  the  em- 
press Maria  Theresa  took  the  artist  into 
favor.  Zauner  received,  iii  1776,  assist- 
ance from  the  government  to  go  to  Rome, 
where  he  studied  for  four  years.  In  1781, 
he  was  made  professor  of  sculptiue  in 
Vienna.  He  improved  the  manner  of 
studying  this  art  m  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  executed  a  number  of  works;  among 
others,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II,  which  the  emperor  Francis  II 
caused  to  be  erected,  in  honor  of  his  un- 
cle, in  the  Joseph  square,  in  1807.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  statues  in  Europe. 
Zauner  cast  the  statue  in  a  manner  in- 
vented by  himself,  which  succeeded  per- 
fecdy.  He  also  executed  the  monument 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  II,  in  white  mar- 
ble, in  the'  church  of  St  Augustine.  There 
are  many  busts,  statues  and  bass-reliefs  by 
this  artist.  Zauner  died  in  1822,  in  Vienna. 

Zea.   (See  Maize.) 

Zea,  Francisco  Antonio,  was  bom  at 
Medellin,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in 
New  Grenada,  Oct.  20, 1770.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Bogota,  .and,  at  an 
earlv  age,  attained  veiy  distinguished 
academic  honors  there.  When  fhe  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  explore  the  vegeta- 
ble riches  of  the  country,  young  Zea  was 
associated  with  the  learned  Mutis  in  this 
commission.  In  1794,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  consequence  of  the  freedom  or  his  ob- 
servations upon  political  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  with  don  Antonio  Nariiio  and 
other  lovers  of  liberty.  The  particular 
ofience  of  which  he  was  accused,  was 
having  participated  in  certain  seditious 
meetings  and  compositions,  tending  to  the 
independence  of  New  Grenada.  His  trial 
lasted  several  years,  during  which  he  was 
held  in  confinement,  first  in  America,  and 
subsequently  in  Spain,  whither  the  decis- 
ion of  the  cause  was  transferred ;  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  tune,  he  was  dis- 
chai]^,  it  being  considered  that  his  lone 
impnsonment  had  sufficiently  punished 
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him  for  his  imprudence.  But,  when  re- 
stored to  liberty,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
return  to  America,  being  obliged,  on  va- 
rious pretexts,  to  reside  in  France,  with  a 
pension  of  6000  francs.  In  1802,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain,  and  was  made  adjunct 
director  of  the  botanic  ^den  of  Madrid, 
and,  in  1804,  director-m-chief,  and  pro- 
fessor of  natural  sciences,  notwithstanding 
his  anxiety  for  permission  to  revisit  his 
niftive  country.  The  revolution  of  Aran- 
juez,  which  found  him  engaged  in  scien- 
tific researches,  drew  him  into  the  public 
service.  He  was  nominated  a  member  o£ 
the  junta  of  noiahUsy  which  met  at  Ba- 
yonne  in  1808.  Afterwards  he  had  the 
direction  of  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  and,  finally,  was  prefect  of  Mala- 
ga until  the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 
This  event  enabled  him  to  terminate 
his  banishment.  In  1814,  he  embarked 
from  England,  and  hastened  to  join  Boli- 
var in  his  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
of  Venezuela.  Thenceforth,  Zea  became 
a  party  to  all  the  exertions  of  the  stnig- 
glmg  patriots,  as  the  friend,  the  adviser, 
and  the  political  guide  of  Bolivar.  He  was 
successively  intendant-general  of  the  lib- 
erating army,  president  of  the  congress  of 
Angostura,  and  vice-presidenft  of  the  re- 
public of  Colombia,  and,  finally,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry to  all  those  courts  in  Europe  to  which 
be  mi^t  think  proper  to  address  himself, 
being  mvested  with  the  whole  represent- 
ation of  Colombia,  for  every  species  of 
affairs.  His  commission  is  dated  Dec. 
24, 1819.  Zea  appeared  in  London  in 
1820,  invested  witn  these  unlimited  pow- 
ers, and,  although  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  yet  he  was 
every  where  heard  with  respect,  and  ne- 
gotiated a  loan  for  £2,000,000  sterlmg 
with  a  company  of  English  bankers  at 
Paris,  March  13,  1822.  The  terms  of  the 
loan  were,  as  might  be  expected,  rath- 
er unfavorable  to  the  new  republic, 
and,  in  the  sequel,  drew  much  obloquy 
upon  Zea.  Rumors  arose  that  his  pow- 
ers were  defective ;  but  a  full  examination 
proved  that  the  report  was  wholly  un- 
founded, and  the  loan,  although  censured 
by  the  Colombian  congress,  was  recog- 
nised and  confirmed.  The  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  republic  ought  not  to 
occasion  any  reflections  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  Zea,  who  did  every  thing  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  country  which  circumstances 
would  permit.  He  died  at  Bath,  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  Nov.  28, 1822,  aged 
fifty-two  years. 
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Zca-Berhcdez,  doD  Francisco  dc,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  had  the  advantage,  in 
his  youth,  of  the  instructions  of  his  rela- 
tive, the  celebrated  Jovellanos  (q.  v.), 
whose  writings  he  collected,  for  publica- 
tion, although  circumstances  have  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  bis  design.  Dur- 
ing the  peninsular  war,  he  resided  in 
Malaga,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  spec- 
ulations. He  was  then  sent,  by  the  cones, 
ambassador  to  Sl  Petersburg,  where, 
under  the  authority  of  the  regency  at  Ca- 
diz, and  in  the  name  of  Ferainand  VII, 
he  concluded  with  the  Russian  chancel- 
lor, count  Romanzoff,  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  alliance  (July  20, 1812),  in  which  the 
emperor  Alexander  acknowledged  the  le- 
gality of  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordi- 
nary cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz,  and  the 
constitution  adopted  by  them,  and  bound 
himself  to  support  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment affainst  France.  This  treaty  is  con- 
tained m  Scholl,  TraiUs  des  Pmx  (tenth 
volume),  but  is  omitteti  by  Martens. 
When,  however,  this  constitution  was  re- 
vived, in  1820,  coimt  von  Nessefarode  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  don  Zea-Bermudez,  ex- 
pressing Alexander's  disapprobation  of 
the  revolution  and  the  constitution.  Fer- 
dinand soon  ailer  sent  Zea  ambassador  to 
the  Porte;  but  he  was  recalled  in  1823, 
and,  as  the  Russian  court  signified  its 
unvnllingness  to  receive  him  as  Spani^ 
minister  at  St  Petersburg,  be  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  St  James.  In  1824,  on  the 
fall  of  the  minister  count  d'Ofalia,  count 
Zea-Bermudez  was  recalled,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  great 
objects  of  his  policy  were,  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  apostoUcal  party,  to 
cover  the  deficit  of  upwards  of 300,000,000 
reals,  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  France, 
amounting  to  58,000,000  fi'ancs,  and  to 
restore  the  public  credit.  But  he  found 
himself  surrounded  with  difficulties.  His 
attempts  to^  procure  a  loan  were  unsncn 
c^ssful,  and  the  absolutists,  who  hated 
him  for  his  moderate  views,  accused  him 
of  favoring  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
free-masons.  In  this  emergency,  the 
minister  requested  permission  to  retire; 
but  the  kin^  would  not  consent  to  receive 
his  resignation,  and  he  continued  to  rise 
in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign,  partic- 
ularlv  after  the  suppression  of  a  conspira- 
cy of  the  Carlists,  in  August,  1825.  (See 
Spain,)  The  severe  measures  now  taken 
against  the  absolutists,  and  especially  the 
exccudon  of  Bessi^rea  and  his  accom- 
plices, who  were  declared  royalists,  for 
rebellion  in  August,  exasperated  the  apos- 
tolical party  to  such  a  degree  that  the  kmg 


finally  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  Zea-Ber- 
mudez was  dismissed  in  October,  1825w 
The  apostolical  faction  now  assumed  un- 
limited control  of  the  administratioD,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  duke 
del  Infantado.  (q.  v.)   Zea,  tiiougii  a  man 
of  ability,  as  well  as  of  modention  and 
libenJity,  having  no  personal  ooDnezion% 
family  hifluenoe  or  party  to  support  htm 
in  his  measures,  had  been  forced  into  a 
vacillating  policy,  which  was  ill-adiqited 
to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  distracted 
country.    His  dismission  was  accounted 
for,  by  some,  on  the  suppoation  that  he 
had  lost  the  support  or  the  French  and 
English  governments,  by  not  procoring 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
df  the  American  colonies ;  while  othent, 
with  more  probability,  have  attributed  it 
to  his  urging  that  measure.  Zea  was  now 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Dres- 
den, and  remained  there  till  1828,  wbea 
he  was  appointed  minister  at  London.  In 
October,  1832,  Ferdinand  being  supposed 
to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  the  apostolical 
party  prematurely  disclosed  their  design 
of  setting  aside  the  ordinance  by  which 
he  bad  abrogated  the  Salic  law,  in  &vor 
of  his  infant  daughter,  and  supporting 
don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  as  soc- 
cesser  to  the  throne.   In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  the  apostolical  party  were 
immediately  removed  finom  the  high  of^ 
fices  of  the  administration,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  men  of  moderate  and  lib- 
eral principles.   Zea-Bermudez  was  ap- 
pointed mmister  of  foreign  afiUrs,  Vives 
of  war,  Imas  of  finances,  &C.  By  another 
decree,  the  university,  which  had  been 
suppressed,  was  reestablished.  These 
changes  give  hope  for  the  regenerstian  of 
Spain.  • 

Zealand,  or  ZsELAin) ;  a  province  of 
the  Netherlands,  comprising  the  ancient 
county  of  Zealand  and  Dutch  Flanders, 
composed  chiefly  of  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  namelv,  Schowen,  Duive- 
land,  Tholen,  Wateneren,  North  and 
South  Beveland,  and  Wolfersdyk.  The 
continental  part  consists  merely  of  a  strip 
lyinff  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Hood, 
or  West  Scheldt.  The  province  is  bound- 
ed north  by  the  Hond,  or  West  Scheldt, 
east  and  south  bv  East  FlanderSy  and 
west  by  West  Flanders  and  the  sea; 
population  in  1829,  123^184;  square 
miles,  625.  The  chief  towns  are  Md- 
dleburg,  Flushing,  and  Zierick-«ee.  Hie 
surface  is  level,  and  lies  so  low  that  it  m 
necessary  to  protect  the  oountnr  firom  in- 
undation by  strong  dikes,  which  are  kept 
up  at  great  labor  and  expense.  These 
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dikes  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in 
breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  of  sufficient 
width  at  the  top  for  two  carriages  to  pass 
abreast;  yet  tiie  country  has  been  ex- 
posed to  heavy  caiamities  from  the  sea's . 
breaking  over  the  dikes  in  storms.  The 
soil  is  a  rich,  black  mould,  excellent  for 
pasturage,  and  for  the  culture  of  madder, 
flax,  cole-seed,  &c.  The  exports  are 
com,  madder,  flax,  salt^  meat,  linen  yam, 
npe  seed  and  oil.  The  air  is  damp  from 
exhalations  of  fresh  water,  productive  of 
bilious  complaints  and  agues.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists; 
there  are,  also,  some  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
and  Mennonists.   (See  J^eOiaiands.) 

ZEAI.AND,  or  Seeulnd  ;  the  largest  of 
the  Danish  islands  between  the  Cattegat 
and  the  Baltic,  separated  from  Sweden 
by  the  Sound,  and  from  Funen  by  the 
Great  Belt;  about  sixty-five  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  sixty  from  east 
to  west ;  square  miles,  2800;  population, 
296,350.  It  has  no  mountains;  but  the 
sor&ce  is  finely  variegated,  having  small 
hills  and  fields  of  a  fertile  soil,  intersect- 
ed by  canals,  resembling,  in  some  parts, 
in  summer,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  vegetation,  the  countiy  of  Lom- 
bardy.  It  produces  large  crops  of  com, 
and  has  excellent  pasture.  Besides  sev- 
eral towns  of  considerable  importance, 
it  contains  the  fortress  of  Elsmore,  or 
He]smg6r,  and  the  capital  and  royal  resi- 
dence, Copenhagen.  (See  Denmark^  and 
Copenhagen.) 

ZxALAim,  Nxw ;  two  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Tasman,  in  1642.  He 
sailed  alonff  the  eastern  coast,  and  sup- 
posed it  to  Be  a  part  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent, then  imagined  to  occupythese  un- 
known regions.  From  the  Dutch  the 
newly-discovered  countiy  received  the 
name  of  New  Zealand.  In  1769,  Cook 
first  discovered  the  strait  which  hem  his 
name,  and  separates  the  two  islands  from 
each  other,  the  northernmost  of  which  is 
called  Eaheinomauwe,  and  the  southern- 
most Tavai-Poenamoo.  They  extend 
from  34^  to  47^  S.  lat,  and  from  l&P  to 
179^  E.  Ion.;  with  an  area  estimated  at 
about  95,000  square  miles.  Lying  about 
300  leagues  east  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
these  islands  have  recently  become  the 
theatre  of  an  active  conunerce  between 
the  New  Zealanders  and  the  British  colo- 
nists in  that  region.  During  the  year 
1830,  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared 
out  from  New  South  Wales  for  New  Zea- 
land was  5888  tons ;  and  of  seventy-eight 


vessels  cleared  out  from  Sydney,  fifty- 
six  were  for  New  Zealand.  These  voyage^ 
were  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  New  Zealand  flax ;  but  it  has 
also  been  customary  for  the  vessels  to  land 
parties  on  dif^mit  parts  of  t^e  coast,  to 
prosecute  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  in 
the  bays,  which  are  fi^nented,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  black  whale 
and  the  seal.  Establishments  have  alro 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  ofprocuring 
spars  for  shipping,  and  timber  for  house- 
building ;  and  several  lar^  vessels  have 
been  buUt  here  by  English  mechanics, 
assisted  by  the  natives.  (Busby's  ^then- 
tic  Information  relative  to  ATew  South 
Waks  and  JSTew  Zeakmd,  London,  1832.) 
The  church  missionary  society  and  the 
Wesleyan  missionary  society  have  both 
bad  settlements  on  the  noitfaero  island 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  stations  of 
the  former  are  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  and 
Kidee  Kidee,  sixteen  miles  from  that 
place.  About  a  dozen  missionaries,  vrith 
their  fiunilies,  reside  here,  and  have  es- 
tablished schools  for  the  instractiou  of  the 
natives.  The8ecin;umstance8,and  the  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  runa- 
way convicts  from  New  South  Wales,  have 
led  the  British  government  to  establish  an 
agent  or  resident  in  New  Zealand.  The 
latest  accounts  of  New  Zealand  are  to  bo 
found  in  Cmise's  Journal  of  ten  Months^ 
Residence  tti  JVeir  Zecdtmd  (London, 
1823) ;  Earle's  Mne  Months*  Residence 
in  J^ew  Zealand,  in  1827  (London,  1882) ; 
and  the  work  of  Busby,  above  mention- 
ed.—The  frflh  volume  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled  the 
J^ew  Zealanders,  contains  a  full  and  in- 
teresting view  of  the  islands  and  their  in- 
habitants. The  language  of  the  New 
Zealanders  is  radically  the  same  with  tHat 
spoken  in  Otaheite,  in  the  Sandwich 
(B^oup,  and  in  many  other  islands  of  the 
South  sea.  Its  principal  characteristic  is 
the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  forms: 
it  has  no  distinction  of  gender ;  declen- 
sion and  conjugation  are  effected,  as  in 
English,  by  particles,  and  superiatives 
are  made  by  roduplication.  A  Grammar 
and  Vocabulary  of  the  Language  of  New 
Zealand,  compiled  b^  professor  Lee  of 
Cambridge,  was  published  by  the  church 
missionary  socie^,  in  1820.  The  English 
alphabet  is  used  in  this  work,  but  is  much 
less  suiuble  for  that  purpose  than  the 
Indian  alphabet  of  Mr.  Pickering  (of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  our  article 
Writing),  The  New  Zealanders  are, 
perhaps,  superior  in  vigor  of  mind  and 
m  forecast  to  all  other  savages  who  have 
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made  so  little  advance  in  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life :  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
energy  and  self-denial  in  the  pursuit  of 
distant  advantages ;  and  their  discernment 
in  appreciating  the  benefits  of  civilization 
is  equally  strwinff.  They  are  also  re- 
maricable  for  the  ferocity  with  which  they 
engage  in  the  perpetual  wars  that  the 
different  tribes  wage  with  each  other; 
for  a  contempt  of  human  life,  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  a  warfare  that  aims 
at  the  extermination  or  captivity  of  the 
hostile  tribe ;  and  for  the  revolting  prac- 
tice of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  enemies 
they  have  slain,  and  even  of  their  own 
slaves  when  pressed  by  hunger.  It  has 
been  stated,  in  palliation  of  the  character 
of  the  New  Zealander,  that  this  is  a  su- 
perstitious observance;  but  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  them  affirm  that 
it  is  also  the  result  of  a  preference  for  that 
sort  of  food.  Then*  chiefs  are  heredita- 
ry, and  of  difierent  ranks,  forming,  with 
their  connexion^  a  kind  of  aristocracy, 
the  principal  members  of  which  enjoy  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  authori^ ;  but  the  power 
of  the^rincipal  chief  of  the  tribe  is  ab- 
solute ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  their  masters,  who  put  them 
to  death  on  the  slightest  occasion,  or  from 
mere  caprice.  The  food  of  these  island- 
ers consists  of  the  root  of  the  fern  {pteris 
eaeuUnia)^  which  "grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  every 
part  of  the  islands,  and  of  potatoes,  which 
are  cultivated  by  the  slaves.  Many  of 
the  chiefs  also  possess  herds  of  swine, 
but  seldom  or  never  use  the  flesh  of  the 
latter  as  an  article  of  food,  when  they  can 
dispose  of  it  in  trading  with  Europeans. 
(Busby,  p.  60.)  The  New  Zealander 
does  not,  like  some  savages,  despise  the 
habits  of  civilized  life ;  nor  is  he,  like 
others,  incapable  of  wpreciating  its  ad- 
vantages. The  use  or  fire-arms  has  be- 
come general  among  these  islanders,  and 
the  yvhaXe  fishery  is  carried  on  in  canoes 
manned  wholly  by  natives.  Thev  are 
also  acquunted  witti  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, the  art  of  weaving,  and  have 
some  musical  wind  instruments.  The 
dress  of  both  sexes  is  the  same,  and  con- 
sistt  of  an  inner  mat  or  tunic,  ftstened, 
by  a  ffirdle,  round  the  waist,  and  an  up- 
per cloak,  both  of  which  are  made  of  the 
native  flax.  They  are  generally  tall, 
strong,  active,  and  well-shaped ;  the  bair 
commonly  straight,  and  the  complexion 
brown.  The  practice  of  tattooing  is  com- 
mon (see  7\xUooing);  and  the  taboo  (q.  v.) 
also  prevails  here,  as  in  many  of  the  South 
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sea  islands.  Of  their  religious  opiiwiiiB 
we  have  no  accurate  account:  they  are 
said  to  have  no  temples,  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  assemble  together  for  puiposee  of 
woiship.  The  &ce  of  the  country  is  ir- 
rejpilar  and  broken,  presenting  many 
ionv  and  steep  mountains  interspened 
witn  fertile  valleys  and  lovely  plaina 
Much  of  the  land  is  covered  by  lofty 
trees ;  and  where  there  is  no  wood,  the 
prevailing  plant  is  the  fern,  which  riseato 
the  height  of  six  <»*  seven  feet  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate,  suflering  from  nother 
extreme  of  heat  or  cold :  the  soil  ia,  in 
general,  rich,  as  the  profuse  vegetadon 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary vigor  of  its  productbns,  profc 
(For  an  account  of  two  of  the  most 
portant  vegetable  productions,  see  Flat, 
ATew  Zealand,  ana  JVew  Zealand  Sfn^ 
age,)  The  native  land  animals  are  not 
numerous :  the  most  common  is  an  ani- 
mal resembling  the  fox-dog,  which  ii 
sometimes  eaten ;  die  mt  ana  bat  are  abo 
found.  The  birds  are  very  numeroiu^ 
and  almost  all  peculiar  to  the  countiy; 
and  the  shores  abound  with  fish.  (See  > 
Australia.) 

Zea]:.ots,  among  the  Jews ;  those  urix) 
were  zealous  for  me -honor  of  God  and 
his  temple,  and  not  tmfi^uently  went  ao 
far  that  they  stoned,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed, supposed  blasphemers^  or  Sab- 
bath-breakers. 

Zebra.   (See  Horse,) 

Zecchin  (in  Italian,  neckkno,  from  zeeoo, 
the  mint  where  the  money  is  coined);  the 
^Id  coin  of  the  former  republic  of  Ven- 
ice. Certain  gold  coins  of  other  countriea, 
such  as  the  papal  dominions,  some  other 
luUian  states,  and  Turkey,  are  also  called 
zeechxM,  The  Florentine  zeccAma  are  call- 
ed gigUatij  from  the  lilies  of  the  grand- 
ducal  arms  impressed  on  them ;  and  the 
Austrian  zecekinsj  or  ducats,  particulariy 
those  of  Cremnitz  fq.  v.),  are  called,  in  It- 
vngheri.  The  Venetian  zecdbmi  were 
equal  to  the  Hungarian  ducats  in  actual 
value,  but  stood  mm  four  to  five  per 
cent,  higher  in  Venice.  .  The  Italian 
ducat,  a  silver  coin,  is  to  be  dtstinguiahed 
from  the  zeechin.  Gold  ducats  are  rarely 
coined  in  Italy. 

Zbchariah,  or  Zachariah  ;  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  of  whoee  bialoiy 
Ktde  is  known.  We  are  ignorant  both  of 
the  time  and  the  place  or  his  birth.  He 
is  called  the  son  of  Barachiab,  and  waa 
commissioned  by  God  to  exhort  the  Jews 
to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  tempk. 
Like  the  other  prophets,  he  also  praacJieB 
moral  reformation.    His  obscurity  hm 
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much  emharnused  his  numerous  com- 
mentators. 
Zeklavd.  (See  Zealand,) 
Zegbbix,  or  Szegedin;  a  royal  free 
town  of  Hungary,  in  Csongrad,  near  the 
conflux  of  the  nvere  Maroe  and  Theisse ; 
60  miles  nbrth-WQStofTemesvar,  68  north 
of  Belgrade  ;  Ion.  9^  56"  £. ;  laL  46^  IS' 
N. ;  ])opuIation,  32,000 ;  houses,  3800.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  mound  and  moat,  has  a 
brick  fort,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  Hungary,  and  contains  a  college 
of  the  monks  called  Piarists,  a  Cathofic 
gymnaaum,  a  small  philosophical  semi- 
ntOT,  a  monastery  of  Minorites,  and  sev- 
eral Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  woollens, 
leather  and  toys.  Its  commercial  inter- 
eoune  is  considerable,  its  position,  at  the 
jimction  of  two  navigable  rivers,  giving  it 
the  command  of  an  extensive  water  car- 
riage. The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
com,  cattle,  woof,  tobacco  and  timber. 

Zeisberoer,  David,  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  distingnjished  by  his  zeal  in 
rdicious  labors,  and  by  the  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  general  philoloey,  was 
bom  in  Moravia,     province  of  Austria, 
whence  be  emigrated,  when  young,  with 
his  parents,  to  Herrahut  (q.  v.),  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  religious 
liberty.  In  1738,  he  went  to  America, 
ud  landed  in  Oeorffia,  where,  at  that 
time,  some  of  the  United  Brethren  (q.  v.) 
had  begun  a  settlement  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Creek  na- 
tioD.  Hience  he  removed  to  Pennsylva- 
Bia,and  assisted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  settlements  of  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
T«th.  From  1746  to  his  death,  which  took 
place  Nov.  17, 1808  (when  he  was  eighty- 
aeven  vears  and  seven  months  old),  a  pe- 
riod of  sixty-two  years,  he  was,  with  very 
few  and  short  rotervals,  a  missionary 
among  tbe  Indians,  and  made  himself 
iMster  of  several  of  their  languages. 
IVise  Indians  among  whom  he  lived 
loved  him,  and  often  referred  decisions, 
^en  respecting  dif^utes  among  different 
tribes,  to  him.   He  received  no  salaiy, 
naming  nothing  but  food  and  clothing, 
and  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel.   He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  white  settlers  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  there,  and  in  Upper  Canada, 
<lwelt  with  the  Indians,  who  had  given 
him  the  name  of  AnaussertMcheri  (signify- 
mg  On-tfte-^ncmp^),  widi  whom  he  en- 
teed  tbe  greatest  hardships.    He  was 
chiefly  acquainted  with  two  Indian  lan- 
S^Mges,  the  Onondago  (one  of  tbe  idioms 
of  the  Sot  Nations)  and  the  Delaware,  but 
^iiukrBtood  other  languages  connected 


with  them.  In  the  Onondago  he  com- 
pleted, about  the  year  1768,  two  gram- 
mars, one  written  in  English  and  the 
other  in  German,  and  a  copious  dictiona- 
ry (German  ^d  Indian),  containing  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
pages.  In  the  language  of  the  Lenape 
(or  Delaware),  he  publ^hed,  in  the  year 
1776,  his  first  edition  of  a  spelling-book, 
and,  in  1806,  his  second  edition,  emarffed. 
Two  other  books  were  published  by  nim 
in  this  language,  the  one  sermons  to  chil- 
dren, and  the  other  a  hymn-book,  con- 
taining about  three  hundred  sixty  pages, 
and  upwards  of  five  hundred  hymns, 
translated  partly  from  the  English,  partly 
from  the  Genuan.  He  left,  in  manuscript,  a 
grammar  of  the  Delaware  language,  writ- 
ten in  German,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  for  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Dupon- 
ceau,and  which  the  distinguished andleam- 
ed  translator  pronounces  to  be  the  most 
complete  gramnoar  that  we  have  ever  had 
of  an  V  one  of  those  languages  which  are 
called  barbarous  (see  Jmdian  Languages, 
Appendix  to  vol.  vi);  and  also  a  transla- 
tion into  Delaware  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  Mr.  Zeisberser's  works 
Sre  so  important  to  the  smdents  of  the 
particular  dialects  which  he  had  learned, 
and  affoi'd  so  valuable  materials  to  the 
general  philologist,  that  we  think  it  prop- 
er to  add  tlie  titles  of  them,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  annexed  to 
Mr.  Duponceau's  Report  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  in  whose  library 
they  are  deposited :  Deut$ek  und  Omm* 
dagaischta  ,n<iTierbuch;  a  Dictionary  of 
the  German  land  Onondago  Languages 
(7  vols.,  4to.,  MS.) ;  a  Grammar  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Languaipe 
'  (translated  from  the  German  MS.  of  the 
author  by  P.  S.  Duponceau,  since  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Phikdelphia) ;  Essay 
of  an  Onondago  Grammar,  or  a  short  In- 
troduction to  learn  the  pnondago,  alias 
Maqua, Tongue  (4to.,67  pp.,  MS.);  Oium- 
dagoische  Grammatik  (4to.,  87  pp.,  MS.); 
another  Onondago  Grammar  (in  the  Ger- 
man language,  4to.,  176  pp.,  MS.)  See  a' 
JMtrraHve  of  ihe  Mission  of  the  UnUed 
Brethren  amon^  ihe  Delaware  and  Mohegan 
Indians,  from  ils  Commencement,  m  1/40, 
to  1808,  by  John  Heckewelder  (q.  v.) 
(Philadelphia,  1820). 

Zeist.   (See  Zevst,) 

Zeitz  ;  formerly  a  Saxon  city,  but 
since  1815,  has  belonged  to  Prussia.  It 
is  about  twenty-three  miles  disumt  from 
Leipsic,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White 
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Elster,  on  a  high  mountain,  contains  7000 
inhabitants,  manufactories  of  cloth,  leath- 
er, &c.  The  town  is  very  old,  has  four 
churches,  and  a  ^mnasium,  a  house  of 
correction,  an  institution  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  juvenile  offenders,  a  good  library 
with  12,000  volumes  and  many  manu- 
scripts. The  fonner  bishopric  of  Zeitz 
was  founded  by  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in 
968,  in  order  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  the  Wends  (q.  v.)  to  Christianity.  In 
1029,  the  bishops  transferred  their  see  to 
Naumburg. 

Zelle,  or  Celle  ;  a  city  of  Hanover, 
in  Luneburg,  128  miles  west  of  Berlin ; 
Ion.  ia»  14'  E. ;  lat  53°  42'  N. ;  popuk- 
tion,  including  the  suburbs,  9729.  It  con- 
tains five  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  gym- 
nasium, an  orphan-house,  a  lunatic  hospi- 
tal, a  school  of  surgery,  a  society  of  agri- 
culture, &c.  It  is  fortified,  and  tolerably 
built,  situated  on  the  Aller,  which  is  here 
navi^ble,  and,  behind  the  New  Town, 
is  joined  by  the  Fuhsee,  and  has  some 
trade  and  manu&ctures.  It  contains  the 
courts  of  appeal  for  the  Hanoverian  terri- 
tory at  large.  It  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  duchy  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick. 

Zelter,  Charles  Frederic,  professor 
and  director  of  the  singing  academy  in 
Berlin,  a  man  of  much  musical  talent,  was 
bom  in  1758,  in  Berlin.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  began  to  learn  the  trade 
of  his  fiither,  a  mason.  All  his  leisure, 
however,  was  given  to  music.  Bach's 
and  Hasse's  works  first  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  scientific  com- 
position. At  last  his  &ther  forbade  him 
the  study  of  music  altoTOther,  because 
he  neglected  his  trade.  Jn  1783,  he  be- 
came a  master  mason.  Bein^  now  inde- 
pendent, he  became  an  active  member 
of  the  singing  academy  above  mentioned, 
of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1800. 
In  1809,  he  was  made  professor  of  music 
in  the  Berlin  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  founded  the  first  lAedertafd  (glee 
club)  in  Berlin.  From  this  glee  club  nu- 
merous others  proceeded  in  Germany,  to 
which  the  amateurs  of  music  are  indebted 
for  many  beautiftil  tuned  and  songs.  He 
composed  many  glees  for  this  club.  He 
also  composed  other  music ;  but  his  glees 
and  motetts  (q.  v.)  are  his  best  pnMuc- 
tions.  He  has  done  much  towards  im- 
proving vocal  music  in  Berlin,  a  city  per- 
haps superior  to  any  in  respect  to  the 
general  diffusion  of  fine  sinpng.  Died  '32. 

Zemlin.    (See  Sewlin,) 

Zemzem.   (See  Mecca,) 

Zend-Avesta  (Lwing  Word)  is  the 


name  of  the  sacred  books  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  PersiaDa,  the 
Guebers  (q.  v.)  in  Persia,  and  tlie  Parsees 
in  India,  assert  that  they  received,  more 
than  four  thousand  years  a^o,  from  their 
lawgiver,  and  the  founder  of  their  religion, 
Zoroaster  (q.  v.),  or  ZerdushL  En^iah 
and  French  travellers,  at  an  eariy  period, 
gave  some  information  respectinjg^  the  re- 
tigiou  of  the  Guebers  and  their  sacred 
bool».  Anquetil  du  Perron  (q.  v.)  lean- 
ed, during  his  residence  in  India,  the  aa- 
cred  language  in  which  those  books  are 
written,  brought  copies  of  them  to  Eu- 
rope in  1762,  and  published,  in  1771,  a 
French  translation  of  the  Ztnd-Aot^ 
English  and  German  schokrs  soon  raiaed 
doubts  respecting  the  genuineneaa  and 
antiquity  of  these  writings,  which  occa- 
sioned disputes.  Even  the  fire-wonfaip- 
pers  (q.  v.)  themselves  are  said  to  have 
admitted  that  the  real  Zend-Aoeda  hai 
long  been  lost  •  Their  present  books  are 
said  to  be  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  religion  of  the  present  GuebeiB  a  mix- 
ture of  ancient  Greek,  Christian,  and  per- 
haps even  Mohammedan  notions.  Kaik 
(q.  v.),  however,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Age  and  Genuineness  of  the  Zend  Laa- 
guage  and  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (transialed 
mto  German  by  Hagen ;  Borlin,  18961 
maintains  the  genuineness' of  the  Zmi- 
JvestOy  at  least  of  some  parts ;  but  who  is 
the  author  he  does  not  decide.  The 
Zend-Aoesta  consists  of  five  books,  writ- 
ten in  the  Zend  language.  A  part  of  it 
was  revealed  to  Zoroaster  by  Oimuxd, 
the  highest  among  good  beings.  They 
treat  of  Ormuzd,  and  of  the  anl^- 
onist  principle  of  evil,  Ahriman;  alaoof 
the  ffenil  of  heaven  (the  angels),  the  re- 
ward and  punishments  of  a  future  rtate, 
&C.,  and  are  read  aloud  during  rehgioas 
service.  Another  part  consists  of  a  coi^ 
lection  of  prayers,  ^orificatioDs  of  die 
most  important  genii,  moral  sentimeoo^ 
&c  These  are  oy  various  authors,  and 
written  in  various  dialects.  There  are 
also  historical  and  geographical  nodoei 
contained  in  these  books^  which,  howev- 
er, seem  to  be  capable  of  various  interpre- 
tations. Respecting  the  contents  of  the 
Zend  writinffs,  see  &odes^  vrark,  T%t  Sa- 
cred TradUtons  and  the  complete  Rdifff 
System  of  the  ancient  Bactriam^  jMr 
ana  and  Persians^  or  of  the  ZeniPtefl* 
(Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1820).  Thefieat 
work  of  M.  Buraouf,  secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  society  in  Paris,  will  throw  lifb 
on  this  subject.  (See  Btamouf^  Appew 
to  this  volume.) 
Zenith  ;  an  Arabic  word,  used  in 
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trooomyto  denote  the  yeitical  point  of  the 
heavens,  or  that  point  of  the  heavens 
directly  over  the  head  of  the  observer. 
Eaeh  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
therefore  its  corresponding  zenith.  The 
zenith  is  called  the  pole  of  the  horizon," 
as  it  is  9(P  distant  fipom  every  point  of 
that  circle.  (See  JV<idir.>-~The  zmUh 
diiktnce  of  a  heavenly  bodv  is  the  arc  in- 
tercepted between  the  body  and  the  ze- 
nith, being  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of 
the  body. 

ZERO ;  a  name  which  often  appears  in 
ancient  history.  Two  philosopners  of 
this  name  are  paiticulany  celeorated : — 
1.  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  of  Elea,  or  Velia,  a 
Greek  colony  in  Magna  Grsecia,  hved 
aboat  the  eightieth  Olympiad  (about  450 
fi.  CX  at  which  time  he  went  with  Par- 
menides  to  Athens.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  the  Eleatic  school,  founded  by  Xenoph- 
anes.  (q.  v.)  To  him  is  ascribed  the 
invention,  or  at  least  the  developement,  of 
dialectics,  of  which  he  made  use  with 
much  acuteness  for  the  defence  of  the 
Eleatic  system.  Of  his  writings,  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us.  Accormng  to  Ar- 
istotle, he  taught  that  there  is  only  one 
being,  which  is  God ;  that  in  nature  there 
is  no  vacuum,  and  that  motion  is  impos- 
sible. Seneca  even  asserts  that  he  carried 
his  scepticism  so  &r  as  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  external  objects.  He  is  repre- 
sentiBd  as  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  full  of 
vigor  and  patriotism.  FaUing  in  his  at- 
tempt to  deliver  Elea  from  the  tyrant 
Nearchus,  he  calmly  endured  the  torture, 
and  at  length  bit  off  his  own  tongue,  in 
Older  to  prevent  himself  from  betraying 
his  companions.  It  is  said  that  he  was  at 
hst  pounded  in  a  mortar;  and  that, in  the 
midst  of  his  tormente,  he  called  Nearchus 
to  him,  as  if  he  wished  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  importance.  The  tyrant  ap- 
proached, ana  Zeno,  pretending  to.  whis- 
per, caught  his  ear  with  his  teeSi,  and  bit 
tto£ 

2.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
was  bom  at  Cittiuni,  a  maritime  town  of 
Cyprus,  about  366  B.  C.  His  father  was 
a  merchant,  who  occasionally  visited 
Athens,  where  he  purchased  many  of  the 
writings  of  the  Socratic  philosopheis  for 
his  son,  who  early  displayed  a  ^^t  prp- 
pensi^  for  learning.  When  he  became  a 
man,  he  visited  Athens  himself,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  of  the  Cynic  philoso- 
pher Crates ;  but,  wishing  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  knowled|[e  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  sect  which  prided  itself  in 
a  contempt  for  all  science,  he  forsook 
Crates  for  StUpo,  and  various  other  mas- 


ters,  finishing  his  course  of  study  in  the 
school  of  Poiemon,who  detected  his  pur- 
pose of  selecting  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sect  of  his  own.  The  design  he 
ultimately  carried  into  execution,  in  a 
place  called  the  pamied  porch,  from  its 
being  adorned  vvitn  the  pictures  of  Poly  g- 
notus,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and 
more  generally  the  Stoa,  or  porch,  whence 
all  his  feUowers  acquired  the  name  of 
Stoic8,  Zeno  obtained  great  fame  by  t^e 
acuteness  of  his  reasonings ;  and,  bis  pri- 
vate character  being  also  highly  respecta- 
ble, he  was  much  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  his  numerous  disciples,  and  even  by 
the  ffreaL  The  Athenians  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  his  integriQr,  that  they  de- 
posited the  keys  of  their  citadel  in  his 
hands,  and  decreed  him  a  golden  crown 
and  a  statue.  He  is  said  to  have  come 
rich  into  Greece,  but  he  lived  with  great 
dmplicity  and  abstemiousness ;  and  the 
modesty  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  shun 
crowds  and  personal  distinctions.  He 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-eiffht, 
when,  hurting  one  of  his  fingers  in  a  fall, 
he  interpreted  the  accident  into  a  warn- 
ing to  depart,  and,  repeating  fi^m  the 
tr^;edy  of^  Niobe,  **  Here  I  am ;  why  do 
you  call  me  went  home  and  strangled 
himself,  on  the  principle  that  a  man  was 
at  libeity  to  part  with  life  whenever  he 
deemed  it  eligible  to  do  so.  The  Atheni- 
ans honored  him  with  a  public  funeral 
and  a  tonab,  with  an  inscription  recording 
his  services  to  youth,  by  his  rigid  inculca- 
tion of  virtuous  principles  and  good  con- 
duct His  death  is  dated  in  the  firat  year 
of  the  129th  Olympiad  (B.  C.  263).  As 
the  founder  of  a  new  school,  he  seems 
rather  to  have  invented  new  terms  than 
new  doctrines,  and  aereed  in  many  points 
with  his  masters  of  the  Platonic  sect.  In 
morals,  he  followed  the  principles  of  the 
Cynics,  freed  of  their  practical  indecen- 
cies, which  induced  Juvenal  to  observe 
that  the  two  sects  only  differed  in  the  tu- 
nic (For  an  account  of  his  philosophy, 
see  iS!Equ».) 

Zeno,  Nicholas  and  Anthony ;  two  cel- 
ebrated Venetian  navigatore  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  whom  the  discovery  of 
America,  prior  to  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, has  b^n  attributed.  The  story  is  as 
follows :  Nicholas  having  set  sau  in  a 
ship  equipped  at  his  own  cost,  on  a  voy- 
age to  Flanders  and  England  (about 
1388).  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  an 
islana  called  by  the  inhabitants  Friseland, 
which  geographera  suppose  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Faroe  islands.  Here  he  was 
kindly  received  by  a  prince  of  some 
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neighboring  islandfl,  called  Porlond,  who 
was  then  meditating  the  conquest  of 
Friseland.  Having  aided  that  prince  in 
conquerinp;  this  and  other  northern 
islands,  Nicholas  Zeno  sent  for  his  broth- 
er Anthony,  who  joined  him  there  in 
1391  or  im  The  former  died  about 
1395;  but  the  latter  remained  in  the 
country  till  about  1405,  when  he  returned 
to  Venice.  During  their  residence  in 
Friseland,  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  report  of  a  fislierman  concerning 
some  land  about  1000  miles  west  of  Frise- 
land, inhabited  by  people  livinff  in  cities, 
acquainted  with  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
poesessing  some  Latin  books,  which,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  understand*  While  in 
that  country,  which  he  said  was  called 
EstotUandj  the  same  person  declared  that 
he  went,  in  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  the  prince 
of  Estotiland,  to  a  country  to  the  south, 
called  Drweoythe  inhabitants  of  which 
were  naked  and  barbarous,  though,  far 
to  the  south-west,  there  was  another  civil- 
ized country,  where  the  people  had  great 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  their 
temples  sacrificed  human  victims.  This 
account  determined  the  prince  to  send  an 
expedition  thither  under  Anthony  Zeno, 
which,  however,  returned,  after  discover- 
ing the  island  of  Icaria,  and  visiting 
Greenland,  without  accomplishing  the 
objects  of  the  voyage.  The  relation  and 
letters  of  the  brothers  Zeni,  and  the  map 
of  the  countiy  mentioned  in  them,  re- 
mained in  the  family  archives  a  century 
and  a  half,  when  they  were  published  by 
Marcolini,  under  the  title  of  the  Discove- 
ry of  the  Isles  of  Friseland,  Esland,  En- 
groveland,  Estotiland  and  Icaria  (Venice, 
1588).  This  work  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  Ramusio^s  collection,  and  in 
the  third  volume  of  Hakluyt,  and  has 
excited  much  discussion  among  geo- 
graphical writers,  such  as  Ortelius,  Mer- 
cator,  Forster,  Malte-Brun,  &c.  The  lat- 
ter considers  Estotiland  to  be  Newfound- 
land, Drogeo,  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  civilized  people  to  the 
south,  the  Mexicans,  or  some  ancient  na- 
tion of  Florida  or  Louisiana.  Irving 
{Life  of  Columbus,  appendix,  No.  xiii)  re- 
marks that,  although  the  brothers  Zeni 
probably  visited  Greenland,  tiie  rest  of 
the  story  resembles  tiie  fables  circulated 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
to  arrogate  to  otiier  nations  and  individu- 
als the  credit  of  the  achievement. — See, 
fiirther.  Dam's  Histoirf:  de  Vemst  (vol.  i, 
b.  40). — ^At  all  events,  k  is  evident  that 
Columbus  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
accounts,  as  he  sailed  under  die  expecta- 


tion of  finding  land  to  the  west,  and  not 
to  the  north. 

Zeno,  Apostolo,  an  eminent  Italian  roan 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1668. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  physician  in  thit 
city,  who  was  a  descendant  from  a  noble 
fiimiiy  long  settled  in  the  island  of  Caa- 
dia.  He  was  ediicated  in  a  seminary  of 
religion  at  Castelli,  hot  principally  caki- 
vated  polite  literature,  and  the  study  of 
Italian  histoiy  aiid  antiquities.  He  fint 
acquired  celebrity  by  his  melo-dnunas— « 
speciesof  poetry  then  much  in  vosue  ia  Ita- 
ly. In  1696,  he  instituted  at  Venice 
academy  Degli  Animosi,  and  was  theediior 
of  die  CAomaiU  de'  LeUmtH  tPMaUa,  of 
which  he  published  thirty-eight  voIubmb 
between  the  years  1710  and  1719,and  whieh 
still  maintains  its  reputation.  His  first  mu- 
sical drama,  L'hganmFeUceyW»  peifiMm- 
ed  at  Venice  in  1695 ;  and  between  that 
time  and  bis  quitting  Vienna,  to  mdiieh  ke 
was  invited  by  Charles  VI,  in  1718^  who 
made  him  both  his  poet  and  hismriaii,  he 
produced  fi>rty-six  operas  and  seventeea 
oratorios.  He  continued  eleven  years  io 
the  imperial  service,  at  the  exphation  of 
which  he  obtained  his  dismission  fiom  die 
emperor,  his  personal  fiiend,  who  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  salaxy  on  condition  of 
furnishmg  annually  a  drama  fi>r  murie; 
which  he  continued  to  do  until  the  ap- 
pointment of  Metastasio.  On  bis  reton 
to  Venice,  he  lived  in  literary  leisuie  imtil 
his  death,  Nov.  11, 1750,  a  few  monthi 
before  which  he  gave  his  valuable  library 
and  collection  oi  coins  to  the  DomioieaDa 
Zeno  was  of  much  service  to  the  muaieal 
poetry  of  the  Italians,  especially  die  ope- 
ra, to  which  he  cave  a  more  regular  ibrm. 
See  Optra,  andBaUan  Poetry,)  fiat  his 
abors  as  a  biographer  and  histoiiaD  aie 
of  more  importance.  These  include  his 
notes  to  Fontanini's  BHUioUea  fUUa  £b- 
queraa  Raliana,  his  Dissertaxidni  Vosiimt, 
his  additions  to.  Foresti^  Mampamnur 
dd  htoricoy  and  his  biographies  of  Saibd- 
lico^  Guarini,  Daviia,  and  the  tiuee  Ha- 
nutiuses.  He  also  aided  the  labors  of 
others,  as  Muratori.  The  dramatic  woifci 
of  Zeno  were  published  at  Venice  in  1744 
( 10  volflL,  8vo.).  The^  rank  not  veiy  Ugh 
as  poetical  compontions ;  but  he  is  the 
first  Italian  poet  who  gave  hiscoontnr- 
men  good  rules  for  tragedy,  and  fieed  t 
from  the  intermixture  of  low  bafitoieiy, 
with  which  the  Italian  serious  drama  wai 
before  infected.  His  letteia,  which  were 
published  in  1759  (3  vob^  8vo.),  cooiaia 
much  sound  criticism,  and  many  notieei 
of  the  literary  history  of  his  time. 
ZEifOBiA,  queen  of  Palmyra,  daimed 
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her  descent  from  the  Macedonian  \anfp 
of  Egypt'  She  was  instructed  in  the  sci- 
ences by  the  celebrated  Longinus,  and 
made  such  progress  that,  besides  her  na- 
tive tonjpie,  she  spoke  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Synan  languages.  She  also  patron- 
ised learned  men,  and  herself  formed  an 
epitome  of  Eflnrptian  history.  She  was 
married  to  Odenatus,  king  of  Palmyra, 
and  accompanied  him  bofh  in  the  war  and 
the  chase ;  and  the  success  of  his  military 
expedition  against  the  Persians  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  attributed  to  her  prudence 
and  eounigew  Gallienus,  in  return  for 
eervices  which  tended  to  preserve  the 
East  to  the  Romans  afler  the  capture  of 
Valerian  by  Saf^r,  king  of  Peraia,  declar- 
ed Odenatus  emperor;  on  whose  death, 
in  267,  she  assumed  the  sovereignty,  un- 

I     der  the  title  of  queen  of  the  East.  She 

I  preserved  the  provinces  which  had  been 
filled  by  Odenatus,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  other  conquests,  when  the  succes- 
sion of  Aurelian  to  the  purple  led  to  a 
lemarkable  change  of  fortune.  That 
martial  prince,  disgusted  at  the  usurpation 
of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  East  by  a 
female,  determined  to  make  war  upon 

I  her ;  and,  having  gained  two  battles,  oe- 
aeged  her  in  Palmyra,  where  she  defend- 

I  ed  herself  with  great  bravery.  Atleneth, 
fiodmg  that  the  city  would  be  obliged  to 
Rinender,  she  quitted  it  privately;  but 

I  the  emperor,  having  notice  of  her  escape, 
caused  her  to  be  pursued  with  such  dili- 
gence that  she  was  overtaken  just  as  she 

Syt  mto  a  boat  to  cross  the  Euphrates, 
urelian  spared  her  life,  but  made  her 
serve  to  grace  his  triumph.  The  Roman' 
aoldiera  demanded  her  life ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zosimus,  she  purchased  her  safety 
by  sacrificing,  her  ministers,  among  whom 
the  distinguished  Longinus.  She 
was  allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
life  as  a  Roman  matron ;  and  her  daugh- 
ters were  married,  by  Aurelian,  into  fam- 
ilies of  distinction.  Her  only  surviving 
eon  retired  into  Armenia,  where  the  em- 
peror bestowed  on  him  a  small  princi- 
pality. 

ZEirrinER,  George  Frederic,  baron  von. 
Bavarian  minister  of  justice,  was  bom  in 
1752,  in  humble  life,  at  Strassenheim,  in 
the  Palatinate,  studied  at  Metz,  G^ttingen 
and  Wetzlar,  and  was  made  professor  of 
law  in  the  university  of  Heidelbeiv, 
where  he  began  to  lecture,  in  1779,  wim 
much  success.  At  a  later  period,  he  was 
attached  to  the  legation  of  the  Bavari- 
an Palatinate,  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt 
(q.  v.],  and,  in  1799,  vras  invited  to  Af  unich 
as  pnvy  councilor.   From  him  originat- 
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ed  the  two  ordinances  of  1799  and  1802, 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Ba- 
varia, which  have  had  such  success  that 
the  Bavarian  systeim  makes  an  epoch  in 
the  historr  of  education.  Ill  1819,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  In  1820,  he 
was  made  minister,  and,  in  1823,  ministcr 
of  justice.  The  Bavarian  constitution  is 
almost  entirely  his  work. 

Zeolite  (memtype^  natrolitey  akolezite) 
occurs  in  delicate  crystals,  whose  primer}' 
form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism  of  91° 
20^ ;  hardness  about  that  of  apatite ;  spe- 
cific gravity  2i2 ;  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
latenu  planes  of  the  primary  form ;  color 
white,  or  grayish-white ;  crystals  translu- 
cent or  transparent  It  jb  also  found 
massive,  in  radiating  masses.  Before  the 
blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  then  vitrifies  without  intumescence. 
It  is  composed,  according  to  Vauquelin,  of 


Silex,  50.34 

Alumine,  29.36 

Lime,   9.46 

Water,  10.00 

Analysis  by  Gehlen : — 

Silex,  54.46 

Alumine,  ;  .  .  .  19.70 

Lime,   1.61 

Soda,  15.09 

Water,   9.83 


Zeolite  is  found  in  trap  and  lava.  The 
finest  specimens  occur  in  Iceland,  IVrol, 
and  the  Faroe  islands.  It  has  also  been 
met  with,  in  small  quantity,  at  several 
places  in  the  U.  States. 

Zephtr  ;  a  soft,  cool,  agreeable  wind ; 
in  Greece,  the  west,  or  rather  west-south- 
weBt  wind.  The  Greek  name,  according 
to  the  etymology,  signifies  life-bringing, 
because,  at  the  time  when  this  wind  be- 
gins to  blow,  the  plants  are  restored  to 
fife  by  the  balmy  spring  air. — Zephyrus, 
according  to  the  Grecian  mythology,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of 
the  inferior  deities — a  son  of  iEolus,  or 
of  AstrcBus  and  of  Aurora,  a  lover  of 
Chloris  or  Flora.  By  the  harpv  Po- 
darge,  he  was  the  sire  of  the  swift  horses 
of  Achilles,  Xanthos  and  Balios.  His 
love  being  rejected  by  Hyacinthus,  he 
was  the  cause  of  his  death  by  blowing 
Apollo's  quoit  i^;ainst  his  head.  Some 
make  him  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
Hours.  Flowers  and  fiuits  are  under  his 
protection.  He  is  represented  as  a  gen- 
tle, beautiful  youth,  naked,  with  a  vmath 
on  his  head,  or  flowers  in  the  fold  of  his 
mantle. 

Zekbst,  or  Ai^halt-Ze&bst,  formerly 
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a  small  German  principality,  which,  in 
17d3,  on  the  extinction  of  the  branch  of 
the  house  of  Anhalt  in  possession  of  it, 
was  divided  between  the  three  other 
branches  of  that  house.  (See  MkalL) 
Zerbst,  the  capital,  sixty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Berlin,  now  belong|8  to  thp  duchy 
of  Anhalt-Deasau.  It  is  situatea  on  the 
small  river  Neithe,  near  the  Elbe,  and 
has  a  population  of  8000  souls :  the  pal- 
ace of  the  former  princes  is  outside  ofthe 
walls.  Brewing  rorms  a  main  branch  of 
its  industry,  and  the  Zerbst  beer  is  fa- 
mous. Omainental  manufactures  in  goldf 
silver  and  jewellery  are  also  carried  on 
here. 

,   ZxRDDSHT.   (See  ZoroagteTi) 

ZEasNifER,  Charles  Christopher  The- 
ophilus,  director  of  the  seminary  for 
school-masters  in  Magdeburg,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  in  mat  ci^,  was 
bora  in  1780.  at  BeiendoH^  near  Magde- 
burg, where  his  father  was  a  cleivyman. 
He  studied  theologjr  at  Halle,  and  m  1802 
became  a  teacher,  m  1805  a  minister  in 
Mai^ebunr,  and  in  1823  director  of  the 
semmary  tor  school-mastera  (see  SekooU) 
in  that  cit^.  In  1819,  a  reform  was  com- 
menced m  the  schools  of  that  place, 
which  has  raised  them  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence that  has  attracted  the  attention 
even  of  foreign  countries.  It  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  work  of  Zerenner,  and 
is  described  in  his  Brief  Account  of 
the  newly-organized  School  System  in 
Magdeburg  (1820—21),  and  more  fully  in 
the  first  number  of  volume  first  of  his 
Annals  for  Popular  Schools,  which  has 
also  appeared  under  the  title  of  the 
School  System  ofthe  Ci^  of  Magde- 
burg (Magdeburg,  1825).  lie  also  found- 
ed a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  widows 
of  school-masters.  In  1825,  there  were 
eighty'^two  students  in  his  seminary 
alx>ve  mentioned*  Zerenner  is  also  the 
author  of  numy  works  on  education,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  educadon,  which  have 
met  Mrith  much  and  deserved  success. 

Zethks,  Zetbs,  or  Zbtus  ;  a  son  of 
Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Orithyia,  who 
accompanied,  with  his  brother  Calais,  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  In  Bithynia,^e 
two  brothers,  who  are  represented  with 
wings,  delivered  Phineus  fh>m  the  con- 
tinual persecution  of  the  harpies,  and 
drove  tnese  monsters  as  far  as  tne  island 
called  Strophades,  where,  at  last,  they 
^were  stopped  by  Iris,  who  promised  them 
that  Phmeus  should  no  longer  be  tor- 
mented by  them^  They  were  both  kill- 
ed, as  some  say,  by  Hercules,  during  the 
Aigonautic  expedition,  and  were  chimged 


-ZEU^ua 

into  those  win^  which  gsMnUy  bbw 
before  the  dog-star  appears,  and  are  caSed 
Podromi  by  the  GMks.  Their  mtn 
Cleopatra  married  Phineus,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia. 

Zbthus.  (See  Jhllphi8n^ 

Zetoun,  or  ZxiTOUH,  601.F  or  (an- 
ciently Malaic  gvff)*  ^  ^  8^  or  bsf  «b 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  north-weat 
of  the  island  of  Neopnont,  or  EuAkbl 
By  the  protocol  of  Felvuary,  1830,  ths 
northern  boundary  of  Greece,  beg^^lliB( 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Asmpotamns,  ter- 
minated at  the  gulf  of  ZetoMn.  Bitt,  oa 
the  2lBt  of  Jul;^,  1839;  the  sultan  aigaeda 
nrotocol,  assenting  to  the  extenakm  ofthe 
nrontier,  as  d»ired  by  the  London  ooa- 
ference,  namely,  firom  the  gidf  of  Vob  to 
the  gulf  of  Arts. 

Zxus.  (QeeJkqnUr.) 

Zxuxis ;  a  celebrated  painter,  who  ■ 
said  to  have  begun  to  practise  his  ait  ia  dN 
fourth  vear  of  the  nmety-fifth  Olympiid 
(B.  C  3d7).  He  was  a  native  of  fiende^ 
m  Magna  Graecia,  and  a  pupil  of  ApoUo- 
dorus.  He  is  said,  by  Qnintilian,  to  bsva 
been  the  first  who  understood  the  auBh 
agement  of  light  and  shade ;  but,  at  dw 
same  time,  he  was  thought  to  have  gives 
too  much  of  bulk  and  massivenes  to  die 
human  figure.  He  stood  extremely  high 
in  lus  profession,  excelled  all  his  pred^ 
cesBors,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  die 
fidelity  with  which  he  copied  natwa 
One  of  his  most  fiunous  pictures  was  a 
Helen,  which  he  executed  for  the  Croia- 
nians  (according  to  some,  Ibr  AgrigoB- 
tum),  as  an  ornament  for  their  temple  of 
Juno.  This  figure  was  celebrated 
poets  and  amateurs  of  antic^ui^,  as  die 
finest  specimen  of  art  existing;  aod 
the  artist  himself  who  was  very  vaia 
and  ostentatious,  inscribed  under  it  thi 
lines  of  Homer,  in  which  Priam  apeaki 
his  adnuration  ofthe  beauty  of Heleik 
As  modek^  he  had  selected  five  beautifol 
ij^Is.  He  became  very  rich,  and,  el 
KDgth,  gave  his  pictures  away^  affectn^ 
to  regard  them  as  above  all  price.  One 
of  his  finest  performances,  a  Herciritt 
strangling  some  Serpents  in  his  Cradlei 
with  Alcmena  and  Amphitiyon  lookiq^ 
on  in  terror,  was  presented  to  the 
gentines.  Of  the  circumstances  of  oil 
private  life,  little  is  known ;  nor  is  k  re- 
corded how  long  he  lived.  TraditioBi 
most  likely  erroneously,  attributes  ha 
death  to  a  very  whimsical  cause.  It 
said,  that,  having  painted  an  old  wobmBi 
on  attentively  surveying  his  work,  be  wee 
seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laogfaw 
that  he  died  on  the  spot   His  cooIbM 
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with  PUrhaaliM  is  weU  known.  Zeuzis  age  t»  Madras,  and  also  to  vist  the  terri- 
psinted  some  grancs  so  natumlly  that  toiies  of  thp  Mogul.  In  October,  1714, 
nrds  flew  to  peck  them.  Parniasius  he  sailed  fbr  Europe,  and  reached  Co- 
punted  a  curtain  so  naturally  as  to  de-  penfaagen  in  the  fi)Uowing  year.  He  was 
edve  Zeuxis  himself  who  asked  to  have  received  with  peat  respect,  and.  afler 
it  drawn  aside,  and,  on  learning  the  de-  completing  a  dictionary  of  the  Malabar 
ceptioD,  acknowledged  himself  Tanquish-  language,  which  was  printed  at  Halle  in 
ed,  as  he  had  only  deceived  birds,  while  1716,'  quarto,  he  visited  Ei^land,  where 
ParrfaaaiuB  had  deceived  an  artist.  At  he  obtained  an  audience  of  George  I,  and 
another  time,  he  painted  a  boy  with  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  ob- 
grapee^  at  which  tne  birds  again  flew,  tainedapassagetolndiaby  thednrectcoun- 
lip  said  he,  the  boy  had  beat  painted  tenance  of  the  East  India  company.  He 
as  well  as  the  gnpea^  the  birds  would  not  accordingly  embarked  at  Deal,  in  March, 
have  approached.^  1716,  and  arrived  at  Madras  the  following 

Zkvd.  (See  Styd.)  Aueust,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Tran- 

Zetbt,  or  Zbist  ;  a  village  of  above  queoar,  and  resumed  his  functions.  In- 
1200  inhabitants,  with  a  fine  castle,  in  the  spirited  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
province  of  Utrecht,  in  the  Netherlands,  hiad  met  with  in  Europe,  in  1718,  he  took 
a  league  from  the  city  of  Utrecht,  in  an  an  extensive  journey  bv  land,  and  was 
agreeable  countiy  containing  many  gar-  fulfilling  the  object  of  bis  mission  with 
denaand  walks.  It  formerly  belonfled  to  great  and  success,  when  he  was  at- 
tbe  counts  of  Nassau,  and  was  swd,  ui  tacked  by  the  cholera  morbus,  and  died 
1753,  to  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  who  Feb.  29, 1719,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
gave  it  io  the  Moravian  Brethren  fbr  the  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  some  ac- 
establishment  of  a  seulement,  which  at  counts  in  German  of  the  particulars  of 
present  consists  of  300  members.  They  his  mission  ;  of  GrammaUca  Damidiea 
save  bulk  here  brother  and  sister  houses,  (Halle,  1716, 4to.) ;  Brevis  DdineaUo  Mis- 
and  maimfiictories,  where  they  make  ntmiiOptrii  (1717);  Emlicaiio  Ihctrina 
gloves,  leather,  ribands,  gold  and  silver  ChristianiB  Datmdict  (17x9,  8vo.) ;  BUtHia 
work,  soap,  candles,         of  excellent  Jkernidica  In  some  of  these  works 

quali^.  Not  far  from  Zieyst  there  is  a  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother  missiona- 
beath,  where  the  French-Dutch  army  lies  Grundler  and  Schuhz. 
raised  a  pyramid  of  earth  a  hundred  and      Zieten.   (See  Ziethen,) 
ibrty-eight  feet  high,  on  the  occasion  of      Ziethen,  Hans  Joachim  von,  Prussian 
Napoleon's  assuming  the  crown.  general  of  cavalij,  knight  of  tlie  order  of 

ZiA.  (See  Zeo.)  me  black  eagle,       one  of  the  most  dis- 

ZiEGENBALO,  Bartholomew,  a  celebrat-  tinguished  generals  of  Frederic  the  Great 
ed  Protestant  missionary,  was  bom  at  in  the  seven  years'  war,  was  bom  in  1699, 
Pullnitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  June  14,1683.  at  Wustrau,  a  villaee  in  the  county  of 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  Kappin,  in  Brandenburg,  and  began  his 
school  ^ucation  at  Gorlitz  and  Berliih  military  career  when  fourteen  years  oldl 
he  removed,  in  1703^  to  the  -university  or  After  some  time,  he  left  the  service,  but 
Halle,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  returned  to  it  in  1726,  and  was  appointed 
to  biblical  literature.  About  this  time^  lieuten^t.  A  quarrel  with  his  captain 
the  king  of  Denmark  being  desirous  of  occasioned  his  im  risonment  for  a  year, 
sending  some  qualified  missionary  to  In-  A  duel  in  which  he  was  enga^d,  soon 
dia,  Ziegenbalg  was  particularly  recom-  afler  his  release,  caused  his  dismission 
mended  to  him ;  and,  in  1705,  he  was  or-  from  his  corps.  In  17S0,  however,  he 
dained  at  Copenhagen  for  that  purpose,  was  again  taken  into  the  service.  In  1731, 
lie  sailed  to  India  the  same  vear,  and  ar-  he  was  made  captain  of  cavalry,  and,  in 
rived  at  Tranquebor,  in  July,  1706,  but  1735,  made  his  first  campaign  against 
met  with  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  France.  In  1736,  he  was  made  major, 
the  Danish  authonfies,  who,  for  a  short  and,  in  the  course  of  the  first  Silesian 
time,  even  confined  him ;  nor  was  he  al-  war  (q.  v.),  lieutenant-colonel.  A  few 
lowed  to  proceed  in  a  translation  of  the  days  luler,  he  came  near  taking  his  for- 
Kew  Testament  into  the  Malabar  language,  mer  teacher,  general  Baronay,  prisoner, 
which  he  had  commenced.  Orders,  howr  upon  which  Frederic  made  him  colonel, 
mr,  arriving  fix>ni  Copenhagen  for  the  and  gave  him  a  regiment  of  hussars.  In 
Danish  authorities  to  protect  the  mission-  the  campaini  of  1742,  he  approached 
aries,  and  also  receivrnf  great  pecuniary  very  near  Vienna,  with  a  corps  of  15,000 
assistance  firom  England  and  Germany,  men.  When  the  second  Silesian  war 
he  was  enabled,  in  1711,  to  make  a  voy-  broke  out,  in  1744,  Ziethen  was  made 
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raajor-geDeral.  He  distinguished  Jiim- 
self  greatly  in  many  engagements,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  marched  through  the. Aus- 
trian army,  having  ordered  ius  soldiers  to 
turn  their  cloaks  inside  out,  so  that  the 
white  lining  looked  like  the  Austrian  uni- 
form. He  was  wounded,  Nov.  23,  at 
Catholic  Hennersdorfl  His  enemies  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Frederic  ill  disposed 
towards  him ;  but  he  became  reconciled 
to  him  shortly  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  third  Sileaan  war.  The  recon- 
ciliation took  place  in  a  manner  which 
is  creditable  to  Frederic.  Ziethen  was 
very  active  in  the  course  of  that  war,  and 
sreatly  distinguished  himself  AtKollin 
he  was  wounded.  At  Leuthen  he  broke 
the  path  to  victory.  At  Liegnitz  he  was 
made  general  of^ cavalry  on  thft  field  of 
battle.  The  batde  at  Torgau  viras  decided 
by  him,  though  he  received  undeserved 
censure  firom  Frederic.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  Hubertsburff,  in  1763,  he  mar- 
ried a  second  time,  when  sixty-five  years 
okl ;  and  the  first  son  of  this  union  was 
made  a  comet  in  the  cradle  by  Frederic. 
Frederic  gave  him  many  and  repeated 
marks  of  his  favor.  Though  seventy- ' 
nine  yeara  old,  he  wished  to  take  part  in 
the  Bavarian  ynx  of  succession;  but 
Frederic  declined  his  repeated  offers. 
Ziethen  was  a  man  of  a  noble  and  frank 
spirit,  and  a  favorite  with  tlie  whole  na- 
tion. He  died  in  1786,  in  Berlin.  His 
life  was  written  by  L.  J.  Leopoldina  von 
Blumenhagen  (Berlin,  1800). 

ZiGETH.   (See  Szuretiu) 

ZiMARRA.   (See  MasksJ) 

ZiMHER,  Patricius  Benedict,  a  Catholic 
theologian,  bom  at  Abtsgem&nd,  Feb.  22^ 
1752,  studied  at  Eliwangen  and  Dillingen, 
received  orders  in  1775,  and  was  made, 
in  1783,  professor  of  dogmatics  in  the 
university  at  Dillingen.  In  1795,  he  was 
dismissed  for  reasons  not  assigned,  and 
became  pastor  at  Steinheim  ;  in  1799, 
was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatics  at 
Ingolstadt,  and,  in  1800,  was  transferred  to 
tJie  university  of  Landshut ;  in  1806,  was 
dismissed,  probably  for  favoring  the 
philosophy  of  identity,  so  called;  but, 
after  six  months,  was  appointed  professor 
of  archteology  and  exegesis.  In  1819 
and  182Q,  while  rector  of  the  universi- 
ty, he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  second 
chamt>er  of  Bavaria,  where  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  laws.  He 
died  inr  1820.  Among  his  theological 
writings  are  Dim.  de  vera  et  comflda  Po- 
testait  ecdesiattica  Uliuuque  Subjedi  (Dil- 
lingen, 1784) ;  TheologuB  Chrigtiana  the- 
anHea  Systema  eo  jfexu  atque  Ordxnit 


ddineatum,  quo  omnium  opOme  imdi  ex- 
planarique  posse  videhar  (part  i,  ibid., 

1787)  ;  Verdaa  Christ.  Bdisr.,  sen  7%cdL 
ChrisL  dogmaSica  (parts  i  and  ii,  Augsbuiig^ 
1789—1790);  Fides  Existeniis  Dei,  skt 
de  Origins  hi^us  Fidei,  unde  ea  daioariwh 
sil  et  debeat  criticum  JLcomen,  &c  (1791^ 
Among  his  philosophical  works  are  Phi- 
losophical Doctrine  of  Religion  (1  voL); 
Doctrine  of  the  Idea  of  the  Absohite 
(1805);  Philosophical  Inquiries  reeotxt' 
mg  the  general  Degeneracy  of  BfaDkiiid 
(3  vols.,  1809).  The  three  last  are  in 
German. 

ZiMMERMAiTN,  John  Geoigo,  chevalier 
von,  an  eminent  physician  and  nuBoeUane- 
ous  writer,  was  born  in  1728,  at  Bnig,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  of  which  his  fiitlMir 
was  a  senator.  After  receiving  a  regukr 
education,  he  made  choice  of  me  medical 
profession,  and  repaired  to  the  univeraiy 
of  G^ttingen,  where  he  studied  under 
Haller,  a  relation  of  whom  he  su^jsequent- 
ly  married,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 

SLiblic  physician  to  his  nadve  town  of 
rug.  In  this  retired  situation,  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  the  publication  of 
pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and,  amon; 
others,  the  firat  sketch  of  his  popular 
work  On  Solitude.  This  was  followed 
by  his  essay  On  National  Pride,  which 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  various  foreign  languages. 
In  1763,  he  composed  his  work  On  the 
Experience  of  Medicine,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  several  other  prafenoDal 
treatises  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  the  poet  of  physician  to 
the  king  of  England  for  Hanover,  which 
he  accepted,  and  removed,  in  1768,  to 
that  capital.  His  work  On  Solitude 
was  published  in  four  volumes^  octa- 
vo. In  1786,  he  attended  Frederic  in 
his  last  illness,  which  afforded  little  room 
for  medical  skill,  but  enabled  him  to  pub* 
lish  an  account  of  his  con versationB  with 
that  celebrated  sovereign ;  e.  g.  On  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  and  my  Conversadon  with 
him  shortly  before  his  Death  (I^paic, 

1788)  ,  and  Fraffments  on  Frederic  the 
Great — ^works  which  did  not  increase  bii 
reputation.  He  also  undertook  a  defence 
of  that  prince  firom  the  censures  of  3fiit- 
beau,  which  writings  exposed  him  to  ae- 
vere  criticism.  His  inind  was  further  dii- 
quieted  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
controversies  which  arose  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  led  to  the  French  revotiitioo. 
Attached  by  court  habits  and  birth  to  the 
cause  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  be  viewed 
with  extreme  jealousy  every  thing  which 
exhibited  the  slightest  tendency  to  affect 
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theoL  He  eren  proceeded  80  6r  as  to  ad-  lialntants,  according  to  the  latest  Discove- 
drefls  a  memoir  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  ries,  in  five  volumes.  In  1779,  he  wrote 
lecommeDding  the  suppression  of  certain  on  the  coropressibiliQr  and  elasticity  of 
societies,  of  which  he  disapproved,  by  the  water.  He  died  in  1815. 
band  of  power,  and  involved  himaelf  in  Zinc  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  color, 
a  proeecudonforlibe],  for  a  charge  which  somewhat  brighter  than  lead,  of  consid- 
he  brought  against  the  baron  de  Knigee,  erable  hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not 
for  an  unavowed  publication.  While  his  to  be  broken  with  the  hammer,  though 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  agitation  from  incapable  of  mudi  extension  in  this  way. 
these  causes,  the  approach  of  the  French  At  a  temperature  between  212°  and  300° 
towards  Hanover,  in  1794,  almost  suh-  Fahr.,  it  is  both  malleable  and  ductile, 
verted  his'  reason.  He  could  think  of  Its  specific  gravity  is  fi-om  6.9  to  7^ 
nothing  but  the  pillage  of  his  house  and  When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  is 
ruin  of  his  fortune,  ami,  under  this  morbid  seen  to  be  coarsely  granuSur.  Oa  account 
initation,  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  died,  of  its  hnperfect  malleability,  it  is  diffi- 
absolutely  worn  out,  in  1795,  at  the  age  cuk  to  reauce  it  into  small  parts  by  filing 
of  sixty.  Most  of  his  works  have  be^  or  hammering ;  but  it  may  be  granulated, 
translated  into  English ;  and  his  Solitude  hke  the  malleable  metals,  by  pouring  it, 
was,  at  one  time,  very  popular.  His  when  fused,  into  cold  water;  or,  if  it  be 
writinffs  towards  the  end  or  his  life  al-  heated  nearly  to  melting,  it  is  then  suffi- 
most  destroyed  the  reputadon  which  he  eiently  brittle  to  be  pulverized.  It  melts 
had  earned  at  an  earlier  period.  at  about  700^  Fahrenheit,  and  soon  ailer- 

ZiiuiBKMANN,£berbaxd  Augustus  Wil-  wards  becomes  red  hot,  burning  with  a 
liam  voB,  a  German  writer  of  note  in  the  dazzling  white  flame  of  a  bluish  or  yel- 
departments  of  ceography,  ethnography,  lowiaik  tinge,  and  is  ondized  with  such 
anthropology  and  zool^y,  was  born,  m  rapidly  that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of 
1743,  at  Uelzen,  near  Celle,  in  Hanover,  white  flowers,  which  are  called  iSotoert  of 
He  studied  at  G6ttinffen,  where  he  ztnc,  or  phiiasoptdcal  wool.    These  are 
wrote  on  the  analysis  of  curves,  and  at  generatea  with  such  rapidity  that  the  ac- 
Leyden,  jvhere  he  conceived  the  idea  cess  of  air  is  soon  intercepted,  and  the 
of  dividing  the  animal  kinsdom  with '  combustion   ceases  unless  the  metal 
leference  to  climates,  and  of  directing  his  be  stirred,  and  a  considerable  heat  kept 
attention  to  the  migrations  and  the  rami-  up.   If  the  metal  be  heated  in  close  ves- 
fications  of  the  races,  becinnuig  with  sela,  it  rises  without  being  converted  into 
man  himself—an  idea  which  he  kept  in  oitide.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
view  in  all  his  travels  and  in  his  writincs. '  the  number  of  oxides  of  zinc ;  but  the  one 
He  visited  England,  Itidy,  France,  also  above  mentioned  is  the  only  one  of  im- 
Russia  and  Sweden.    To  England  he  portance.   At  common  temperatures,  it  is 
went  three  times,  and  published  in  Lon-  white ;  but  when  heated  to  low  redness,  it 
don,  in  1788,  a  Political  Survey  of  the  assumes  a  yellow  color,  which  gradually 
present  State  of  Europe,  with  sixteen  disappears  on  cooling.   It  is  quite  fixed  in 
statistical  tables.   In  1797,  he  published  the  fire,  and  insoluble  in  water.   It  is  a 
General  Observations  on  Italy,  also  a  strong  salifiable  base,  forming  regular 
treatise  on  the  Molfetta  in  Apulia.   His  salts  with  acids,  most  of  which  are  color- 
Geogmphical  Annab  were  continued  fer  less.  It  combines  also  with  some  of  the  al- 
three  vears.  In  1795  appeared  his  France  kalies.  It  consists  of  thirty-four  parts  zinc 
and  the  Free  States  of  North  America,  and  eight  parts  oxygen.   When  metallic 
and,  at  a  later  period,  his  General  View  zinc  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  air  and 
of  France,  from -Francis  I  to  Louis  XVI,  water,  or  is  kept  under  water,  it  acquires 
an4of  the  Free  States  of  North  America  a  superficial  coating  of  a  frpy  matter, 
(1800, 2  vols.).   In  1766,  he  had  been  ap-  which  is  called  a  nb-oxidt  of  zinc, 
pointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  When  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid 
m  the  Caroline  college  at  Brunswick,  substance  is  formed,  of  a  nti^^ish-white 
The  emperor  Leopold  raised  him  to  the  color,  semi-transparent     This  is  the 
rank  of  nobility  for  his  writings  against  cJUoridt  (ifzine.   it  may  likewise  be  made 
the  spbrit  of  the  revolution.    His  most  bv  heating  together  zinc  filings  and  corro- 
important  work  is  his  Geographical  Pock-  sive  sublimate.   It  is  soft  as  wax,  fuses  at 
et-book,  which  appeared  in  twelve  annual   a  temperature  a  little  above  212°  Fahr., 
numbera,  from  18(X2  to  1813,  and  describes,  and  rises  in  the  g^aseous  form  at  a  heat 
.  m  an  agreeable  manner,  a  great  part  of  rni^ch  below  ignition.    Its  taste  is  in- 
the  eartn.   A  sort  of  abridgment  appear-  tensely  acrid,  and  it  corrodes  the  skin, 
ed  under  the  title  the  Earth  and  its  In-  It  acts  upon  water,  and  dissolves  in  it, 
28* 
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producioff  much  heat  Ita  solution,  dA- 
coroposed  by  an  alkali,  affords  the  white 
hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  This  chloride 
has  been  called  the  hvUer  of  zinc  and  mu- 
riate  of  zinc.  It  consists  of  nearly  equal 
weights  of  zinc  and  chlorine.  Bro- 
mide and  iodide  of  zinc  may  be  formed 
by  processes  similar  to  those  tor  preparing 
the  analogous  compounds  of  other  metals. 
Sulphuret  of  zinc  ma^  be  formed  by 
heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
zinc  umI  sulphur.  This  substance,  as 
found  in  nature,  will  be  described  in  the 
sequel,  under  the  head  of  the  ores  of  zmc. 
The  salts  of  zinc  possess  the  following 
general  properties:  They  generally  yield 
colorless  solutions  with  water ;  ferro- 
prussiate  of  potash,  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen and  alkalies,  occasion  white  precipi- 
tates; infusion  of  galls  produces  no  pre- 
cipitate.— Sulphaie  qf  zinc.  Dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  the  salt 
may  be  obtained  in  fine  prismatic  four- 
sided  ci^rstals.  It  is  commonly  called 
white  vitrud.  It  may  be  formed  also  fav 
dissolving  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  in  sul- 
phuric add.  But  it  is  more  extensively 
manufiictured  fi^m  the  native  sulphuret 
in  the  fiiUowmg  manner :  The  ore  is 
roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  metal,  at  the  same  time  being  oxi- 
dated, combines  with  the  acid.  After 
some  time,  the  sulphate  is  extracted  by  so- 
lution in  water ;  and  by  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run  into 
mhulds.  The  taste  of  this  salt  is  ex- 
tremely styptic.  It  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  thougn  in  composition  it  is  strictly 
a  neutral  salt.  Dilute  nitric  acid  com- 
bines rapidly  with  zinc,  and  produces 
much  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  acid  gas  is  evolved. 
The  solution  is  very  caustic,  and  affords 
ciystals  by  evaporation  of  nitrate  of  zinc. 
Muriatic  acid  acts  very  stron^y  upon 
zinc,  and  disengages  much  hydrogen. 
Phosphoric  acid  aim  dissolves  this  metal. 
The  phosphate  does  not  crystallize,  but 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  may  be  fused  by 
a  strong  heat  Fluoric,  boracic,  carbonic, 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  each  forms  com- 
pounds with  the  oxide  pf  zinc  Zinc 
may  be  combined  with  phosphorus  by 
proiecting[smallpieces  of  phosphorus  on 
melted  zmc.  The  compound  is  white, 
with  a  shade  of  bluish-^y.  Zinc  forms 
a  brittle  aUojr  with  anumonv.  An  alloy 
.  of  zinc  and  iron  has  been  observed  in  a 
zinc  manufactory  at  Bristol.  It  lined  the 
tube  lead'mg  firom  the  retort  It  was 


hard  and  brittle ;  the  fracture  showing  the 
broad  facets  like  zinc,  but  of  a  duller  gray 
color,  with  sur&ces  more  rough  and 
granular.  Itssnecificgravity  was  7.172.  It 
consisted  of  9^6  zinc  and  7.4  iron.--11ie 
ores  of  zinc  are  five  in  number;  viz.5MiB, 
red  oxide  of  zinc,  dectrie  cakemint^  col- 
offune,  and  toAite  vitriol. — 1.  Blende  occun 
crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahedrou, 
octahedrons,  and  in  numerous  interme- 
diate forms.  It  cleaves  with  facility  par- 
allel to  the  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron, which  is  the  primary  form  of  its 
crystals  ;  lustre  adamantine ;  color  red- 
dish-brown, black,  yellow  and  green; 
streak  white  to  reddish-brown ;  bvdnen 
equal  to  that  of  apatite ;  specific  gravity 
4.5  to  4.8.  It  occurs  massive  also,  aa 
well  as  in  crystals;  stroeture  curved,  lamel- 
lar, columnar,  granular  and  impalpable. 
Composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
doctor  Thomson : — 

Zinc,  .  ;  68.48 

Sulphur,  2ai6 

Iron,  8.06 

Blende  occurs  m  primitive  and  secondary 
rocks,  *and  is  found  associated  with  galena 
and  copper  pyrites.  It  abounds  in  Eng- 
land, Scotiand,  Saxony,  Carinthia,  and 
other  European  countries.  In  the  U. 
States,  it  is  round  at  the  Southampton  M 
mine,  and  at  several  places  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood.  Localities  of  it  are  also  known 
throuffhout  the  secondary  limestones  of 
the  Western  States.  It  is  the  ore  wfaidi 
affords  the  zinc  of  commerce.  Speci- 
mens from  some  localities  are  phosphores- 
cent, with  a  yellow  light  simply  on  fiic- 
tion.  This  is  the  case  at  Schlackenwald, 
Bohemia,  in  the  Hartz,  and  in  Perthshire. 
The  splendent  fibrous  variety  fix)m  Pni-  ' 
bram  contains  a  small  proportion  of  the 
rare  metal  cadmium.  Tins  metal  has  like- 
wisabeen  detected  in  the  radiated  blende 
of  Frevberg  and  Derbyshire*— 3.  JW 
oxide  of  zinc.  This  interesting  ore  pos- 
sesses only  a  lamellar  structure,  never 
having  been  met  with  in  perfect  crvstals. 
It  yields  to  cleavage,  parallel  to  all  the 
fiices  of  a  regular  six-sided  prism.  Its 
color  is  ruby  or  blood-red.  It  is  trans- 
lucent, with  a  shininff  lustre.  By  long 
exposure  to  the  weamer,  it  suflers  de- 
composition at  the  surface.  It  is  easly 
scratched  by  the  knife;  specific ^^'^ 
6SL  It  consists  of  oxide  of  zinc  c»  m 
red  oxide  of  manganese  152.  It  is  mfin- 
hie  before  the  blow-pipe,  excepting  when 
mixed  with  sub-carbonate  or  soda,  m 
which  case,  it  melts  into  a  transparent 
yeUow  bead.    Its  only  localities  are 
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RanUin  and  Stiiiing,  New  Jeraey, 
where  it  occurs  along  with  ores  of  iron 
and  manganese. — 3.  EUctrie  calamine. 
This  ore  occurs  crystallized,  stalactitic, 
mamillary,  and  compact.  The  crystal- 
line  fi>rms  are  numerous;  the  primary 
form  is  that  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of 
IdBP  dfy  aod  TTdiy.  The  crystals  are 
not  often  solitary,  but  mostly  disposed  in 
radiating  giDupe.  It  varies  jfrom  trans- 
parent to  tramalucent  or  opaque.  Its 
nardnesB  is  above  that  of  apatite ;  specific 
gravity  3.4.  Its  colors  are  grayish,  bluish 
SDd  yellowish-white,  or  possessed  of 
some  tinge  of  green ;  and  occasionallv  it 
presents  a  brownish  or  blackish  colon 
It  consists  of 

Oxide  of  zinc,  68.3 

Silex,  25. 

Water,   4.4 

When  gently  heated,  it  is  strondy  elec- 
tric: some  varieties  become  so  t>v  fiic- 
tioii.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible, 
but  loses  twelve  per  cent  by  ignition. 
Coatings  of  it  have  been  noticed  upon 
the  thi^t  of  the  iron  furnace  at  Salisbu- 
ry in  Connecticut.  Its  native  localities 
are  in  primitive  and  secondary  rocks.  It 
is  found  at  Retzbania  in  Hungary,  at 
Bleibenr  in  Carinthia,  and  at  Freyberff 
in  the  Srisgau.  In  Scotland,  it  is  found 
IB  the  lead  mines  of  Wantockhead.  It 
also  occurs  in  Wales  and  ^^land. — 
4.  CaUmdne,  This  valuable  ore  is  found 
crystallized,  peeudimorphous  and  mas- 
sive. The  crystals  are  obtuse  or  acute 
rhomboids,  or  long  quadrilateral  tables  : 
cleavage  is  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of 
an  obtuse  rhomboid  of  106^  lustre 
between  vitreous  and  resinous.  It  is 
more  or  less  transparent,  commonly  of  a 
grayish  or  yellowish-white  color,  with 
some  shade  of  green  or  brown  ;  hard- 
ness eoual  to  apatite;  specific  ^vity 
4.1  to  4.4.  It  is  composed  of  oxide  of 
zinc  ^Si  and  carbonic  acid  34.8.  Before 
the  bkm-pipe,  it  is  infusible,  but  loses 
sbout  thir^-fbur  per  cent,  by  i^ition.  It 
dissolves  with  effervescence  m  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  very  abundant  in  England,  in 
Siberia,  and  in  several  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Localities  of  it  exist  in  the  U. 
States,  in  Missouri.  It  is  an  ore  which  is 
highly  prized,  on  account  of  the  facility 
With  which  brass  may  be  manufactured 
frwn  it — 5.  ffhite  vUnol  occurs  massive, 
stalactitic,  botryoidal,  renifbrm  and  in- 
vesting. The  structure  of  the  massive  is 
fibrous  and  radiated.  It  is  shining,  soft, 
brittle  and  translucent ;  specific  gravity  2. 


It  has  a  nauseous  and  metallic  taste.  It 
consists  of 

Oxide  of  zinc,  97  JS 

Sulphuric  acid,   .  22.0 

Oxide  of  manganese,   0.5 

Water,  50.0 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  fiisible  with 
ebullition,  giving  on  large  quantities  of 
sulphureous  acic^  and  leaving  a  gray  sco- 
ria. It  dissolves  in  bmling  water.  It  oc- 
curs principally  with  blende,  from  whose 
decomposition  if  is  supposed  to  arise.  Its 
localities  are  the  Hartz,  Austria,  Sweden 
and  England. 

ZncoAREixi,  Nicolo,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser, the  last  scion  of  the  genuine  Nea- 
politan school,  chapel-master  at  St.  Peter's 
m  Rome,  was  bom  at  Naples,  in  17SSL  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  lost  his 
father,  and  was  placed  at  the  conservatory 
in  Loretto,  fi»r  the  purpose  of  studying 
music  under  Fenaroli.  Cimaroea  and  6i- 
ordanello  were  his  school-fellows  here. 
To  obtain  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  the  art,  he  also  studied  un- 
der the  abbate  Speranza,  and,  on  leaving 
the  conservatory,  received  the  place  of 
master  of  the  chapel  at  Torre  delP  An- 
nunziata.  In  1781,  he  composed  for  the 
theatre  San  Carlos,  in  Naples,  his  opera 
Montezuma,  and,  in  1785,  broujrfit  forward 
his  Abxnda^  in  the  theatre  DeDa  Scala  in 
Milan,  with  great  success.  In  this  work, 
he  adopted  a  more  simple  and  easy  style. 
His  best  operas  are  Pirro;  Maserse; 
Borneo  e  CkuUetta.  In  1789,  he  brought , 
out  his  Antigone^  from  Marmontel,  in' 
Paris ;  but  the  public  events,  then  occur- 
ring, absorbed  tne  attention  of  the  public, 
and  he  soon  returned  to  Italy,  where,  in 
1806,  he*  became  director  of  the  Vatican 
chapel.  In  18 12^  he  was  appointed  chap- 
el-master in  St  Peter's,  and,  soon  after, 
du^ctor  of  the  new  conservatory  in  Na- 
ples. Zingarelli  has  composed  much 
church  music ;  and  his  works  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  expression. 

ZiRoisr,  Genois,  or  Jenohis  Khan. 
(See  Gengis  Kham) 

ZiifZENOoRF,  Nicholas  Ix>uis,  count 
von,  the  restorer  of  the  Moravians,  or 
founder  of  the  society^of  United  Brethren 
(see  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  United  Bretk- 
ren\  was  bom  May  26, 1700,  at  Dresden, 
in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  one  of 
die  elector's  ministers  of  state,  and  much 
esteemed.  He  died  early,  and  the  son 
was  educated  by  his  grandmother,  Mad. 
von  Gersdorf,  a  pious  and  learned  lady, 
who  publislied  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
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poetical  comtemplatioiia,  and  corraq>oiided 
in  Latin  with  the  learned  Schurtzfleifleh. 
At  that  time,  the  opinions  of  the  Pietists 
(q.  v.),  in  Germany,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  pious  Spener  (q.  v')  often  vis- 
ited Mad.  von  Gersdorf.  His  Visits,  and 
the  pious  meetings,  held  daily  in  the 
house,  contributed  to  awaken  early  rfr- 
liffious  feehngs  in  yoong  'Zinzendor^ 
which  soon  ran  into  extravagance.  While 
a  child,  he  used  to  write  bttle  letters  to 
the  Savior,  and  throw  them  out  of  the 
window,  hoping  that  the  Lord  might  find 
them.  When  ten  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  the  academy  of  Halle,  then  ubder  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  the  devout  Franke. 
[q.  V.)  Here  he  established  ]mous  meet- 
ings, and  founded  a  mystic  order  of  the 
mustard-seed.  His  uncle  and  guardian 
did  not  view  his  turn  of  mind  &vorably, 
as  he  wished  to  prepare  him  for  practical 
life,  and  sent  him^  ^  1716,  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittenbei^f,  the  theological  teach- 
ers of  which  were  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Orthodox^  and  were  the  most  vio- 
lent opponents  of  the  Pietists  <^  Halle. 
The  feelings  of  Zinzendorf,  however,  re- 
mained unchanged,  and,  in  1717,  when 
the  centennial  celebmtion  of  the  reforma- 
tion took  place  at  Wittenberg,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  bis  chamber,  and  mourned 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  church,  with 
lasting  and  weeping.  Besides  his  other 
studies,  he  applied  himself^  without  as- 
sistance or  guidance,  to  theology,  and,  at 
this  early  period,  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  ecclesiastical  profossion.  He 
left  Wittenberg  in  1719,  and  travelled 
through  Holland  and  France.  These 
travels  he  described  in  a  work  bearing 
the  title  Pilgrimage  of  Atticus  through 
the  World.  During  this  period,  he  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  conversing  with 
distinguished  clergymen  on  religioss 
subjects.  In  1721,  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  government  at  Dresden, 
out,  in  1727,  resigned  it,  having,  during 
his  term  of  office,  taken  litde  share  in 
business,  and  chiefly  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  theology  and  pious  ex- 
ercises. In  1722,  he  married  a  countess 
of  Reuss  von  Ebersdorf,  and  gave  «ome 
emigrant  Moravian  Brethren  permission 
to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf^  in 
Upper  Lusatia.  This  settlement  received, 
in  1724,  the  name  of  HerrnktU  (q.  vX 
which  signifies  ^  protection  of  the  Lord.** 
The  settlers  wera  at  first  few,  but  soon 
increased  in  number ;  and  the  count,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Lutheran  minister, 
named  Rothe,  the  clergyman  of  Berthels- 
dorf,  and  some  others.  Labored  to  instruct 


tiiem,  and  to  educate  their  children.  At 
lengftb,  he  ooneeived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  relig^us  community, — not  a  sect,  as  the 
United  Brethren  do  not  eonrider  then- 
selves  asect, — and,  for  this  purpose,  made 
known  his  opinions  in  various  writiiigi, 
sometimes  conuradictoiy  to  each  otfaor, 
which  excited  much  opposition.  But  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  nis  plan  could  not 
induce  him  to  give  it  up.  Iirl734,  In 
went,  under  an  assumed  name,  to  Strel- 
sund,  passed  an  examination  as  a  theologi- 
oal  candidate,  and  preached  for  the  fint 
time  in  the  city  church.  He  now  traf- 
eOed  into  difierent  countries,  in  order  to 
extend  his  society,  fitim  which  aheadj 
missionaries  proceeded ;  but,  as  may  m 
imagined,  he  did  not  every  where  meet 
with  a  fiivorable  reception.  In  1796^  he 
was  banished  from  his  countiy.  Hie 
causes  assigned  were  the  innovatioDi^ 
conventicles  and  dangerous  prineipke 
that  he  had  introduced,  by  whioh  the  ai- 
thorir^^of  the  government,  and  die  estib- 
lished  forma  of  religious  worship,  woe 
brought  into  disrepute.  But,  in  1747,  tUs 
order  was  repealed.  Zinxendoi^  in  the 
mean  timq,  had  been  consecrated  biabop 
of  the  Moravian  church  in  Beriio.  Af 
he  could  not  preach  publicly  in  thatcitj^t 
he  held  for  a  time  private  meetings  in  lui 
house,  which  were  very  much  fivoneDieiL 
In  1739,  he  wrote  a  kind  of  oateehian,— 
the  Good  Word  of  die  Lord^-and  mede  t 
voyage  to  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  in  dw 
Wtot  Indies,  whm  the  Brethren  bad  al- 
ready established  missions,  (q.  v.)  Hia  ob- 
ject was  to  put  these  on  a  firmer  footing 
With  the  same  view,  he  went,  in  1741,  lo 
North  America,  whither  a  daughter,  ait- 
teen  veara  old,  accompanied  him.  He  as- 
sisted here  in  establishing  misnons  among 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Onalldieaeei- 
peditions,  he  was' incessantly  occupied,  not 
only  with  preaching,  corresponding,  and 
attendiiMT  to  the  general  concerns  of  the 
society,  but  in  vmting  books.  He  wrote, 
during  this  time,  more  than  a  hundred 
books,  some  for  the  edification  and  in- 
struction of  his  society,  othera  in  anaver 
to  attacks  on  himself  lu:id  his  follown^ 
and  others  ^ving  accounts  of  the  oricn 
and  organization  of  the  society,  and  ofhii 
own  Inborn.  Many  excellent  and  elefated 
passages  ara  to  be  found  in  them,  ^ich 
J.  G.  Mfiller,  in  his  sketch  of  Zinzendoif 
(in  the  Confeamons  of  Remarkable  Vmt 
3d  vol.,  p.  166  et  seq.,  222  et  8eq.)»bai 
cc^lected ;  but  many  parts  of  them  an 
such  as  most  readers  would  consider  d* 
travagant,  and  many  expressions  appav 
indecorous  and  objectionable.  These  an 
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10  be  attributed  to  the  warmth  of  his  im- 
a^inatioD,  and  his  habits  of  n^>id  oomi)0- 
ntioo,  connected,  perhaps,  with  a  desire 
of  appearing  origiiui],  and  a  want  of  taste. 
His  bymns,  in  particular,  which  stand 
unaltered  in  the  old  bTmn4>ook  of  the 
Hermhuters,  are  full  of  quaint,  ambigu- 
ous and  indecent  expressions  and  images, 
and  are  oflen  far  from  b^ing  the  stamp 
of  poetic  inspiration,  especially  those 
hjmns  in  which  he  represents  the  myste- 
rious union  of  Jesus,  the  Bridegroom, 
with  his  bride,  the  church ;  and  not 
less  objectionable,  was  his  doctrine  of  the 
office  of  mother  {MuiUramU)^  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  Uoty  Ghost  Sometimes 
a  whole  hymn  consists  of  but  one  image 
variously  presented.  These  absurdities 
had  even  extended  to  the  religious  ser- 
vice. Zinzendorf  himself,  in  Uie  latter 
part  of  his  life,  would  gladly  have  blotted 
out  many  of  these  passages  from  his 
writings,  and  strove  to  give  a  better  di- 
rection to  his  community,  in  which  he 
was  not  vrithout  success.  Certainly  part 
of  the  praise  which  must  be  given  to  the 
Moravians  for  their  activity,  their  indus- 
try, their  peaceable  manners,*  and  good 
bebavicv,  wherever  ihev  have  settled,  is 
due  to  their  founder.  When  he  returned, 
in  17^  to  Europe,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Livonia,  where  he  had  adherents ;  but  the 
Russian  government  prohibited  ftum  from 
proceeding  farther ;  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  the  frontier  under  a  military  escort 
He  then  made  several  ,  visits  to  Holland 
and  England,  where  he  spent  above  four 
years,  and,  countenanced  by  archbishop 
Pojter,  general  Oglethorp,  and  others,  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  ibr  the  pro- 
tection of  his  followers  throughout  the 
British  dominions.  Though  the  number 
of  his  opponents  constantly  increased,  he 
bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  new  socie- 
ties of  his  followers  arising,  which  sent 
misBions  to  otherparts  of  the  world;  e.  g. 
the  Ekflt  Indies,  Iran^uebar,  &c.  He  also 
succeeded  in  establishinga  Moravian  acad- 
emy, and  in  obtaininf^  a  commission  of 
invesUjgation  into  their  principles,  which 
commission  declared  the  Moravian  com- 
munity true  adherents  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  (See  the  article  United Brdhren,) 
His  secona  wife  was  Anna  Nitschmann, 
in  1725,  had  come  with  her  parents 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  peaceable  and 
•ober  chuacier  of  the  Moravians,  is  to  be  found 
iu  tbe  fact  that,  durin||[  the  late  revolt  of  the  slaves 
ia  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  which  the  feelings  of 
the  whites  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree 
against  the  missioDaries,  so  that  they  were  in  gen- 
eral ordered  to  leave  the  island,  and  a  few  were 
eaented,  the  Moravians  alone  were  allowed  to 
raaain  luidisturbed. 


from  Moravia,  and  had  been,  for  many 
years,  superintendent  of  the  single  sif- 
ters" at  Hermhut  Zinzendorf  died  May 
9, 1760,  at^ermhut^ee  David  Cranz^s 
JUe  und  neue  BrilderhUtorie^  and  Spang- 
enberg's  Leben  dt$  Gr^tfen  JsT,  L.  von  Zin- 
zendorf (Barby,  177»— 1775,  8  vols.),  of 
v^ich  Iteichel  and  Ihivemois  have  pub- 
lished abridgments.  Herder,  in  his  .^cGraj- 
iea  (4th  vol.,  number  i),  has  made  some 
excellent  observations  on  Zinzendorf  and 
hiff  wortoBU 
Zioif.  (See  Sion.) 

Zircon.  This  rare  mineral,  which  is 
sometimes  a  gem,  occurs  in  crystals, 
whose  forms  are  octahedrons  and  ric ht 
square  prisms  surmounted  by  four-sided 
pyramids.  The  primary  form  is  an  ob- 
tuse octahedron,  whoee  planes  over  the 
summit  incline  imder  the  ande  of  84®2(y. 
Cleavage  takes  place  paraHel  to  the  fiices 
of  the  primary  figure,  but  with  nreat  dif- 
ficulty; lustre  adamantine;  c^r  red,- 
brown,  yellow,  gray  and  white;  streak 
white;  specific  gravity  45  to  4.7;  hard- 
ness rather  superior  to  quartz.  It  varies 
from  transparent  to  opaque.  Before  the 
blow-pipe,  alone,  it  is  infusible,  but  with 
borax,  melts  into  a  transparent  glass.  It 
consists  of 

Zirconia,  64.00 

Silex,  34.00 

Oxide  of  m)n,   035 

Oxide  of  titanium,   1.0O 

Zircon  occuj;s  imbedded  in  sienite  and 
granite.  It  is  also  found  imbedded  in 
several  simple  minerals,  and  occurs  in  the 
sands  of  rivers.  Its  localities  are  Freder- 
ick-Schwerin  in  Norway,  Kitikstil  in 
Greenland,  at  which  places  it  is  foimd  in 
sienite.  It  occurs  at  several  places  in  the 
mountains  of  gneiss,  in  New  YoriL  and 
New  Jersey ;  idso  in  magnetic  iron  ore, 
at  Monroe  in  New  York.  Very  distinct 
detached  crystals  are  brought  firom  Bim- 
combe  counw,  in  North  Carolina.  Loose 
crystals  of  fine  colors  are  found  in  the 
sands  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  with  spinelle 
ruby,  sapphire,  and  iron  sand;  likewise 
in  the  district  of  Ellore,  in  India,  and 
in  the  brook  Expailly,  in  France.  All 
the  varieties  of  zircon  which  possess 
transparency,  are  cut  and  polished  by  the 
lapidary,  but,  in  general,  are  not  greatly 
esteemed.  The  exposure  of  some  colors 
to  heat  deprives  them  of  their  hues^  in 
which  condition  they  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  diamonds.  . 

ZiRCOifiA.  This  earth  was  discovered 
bv  Klaproth,  in  1789,  in  the  zircon.  To 
obtain  it,  powder  the  zircon  very  fine, 
mix  it  with  two  parts  of  pure  potash, 
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and  heat  them  red  hot  in  a  ailTer  crueible 
for  one  hour.  Treat  the  substance  ob* 
tained  with  distilled  water,  pour  it  on  a 
filter,  and  wash  the  insoluble  part  welL 
It  will  be  a  compound  of  zirconia,  nlex, 
potash,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dissolve  it  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  oTaporate  to  dryness,  to 
separate  the  silex.  Redissolve  the  muri- 
ates of  zirconia  and  iron  in  water;  and,  to 
separate  the  zirconia  which  adheres  to 
the  silex,  wash  it  with  weak  muriatic  acid, 
and  add  this  to  the  solution.  Filter  the 
fluid,  and  precipitate  the  zirconia  and 
iron  by  pure  ammonifi ;  wash  the  precipi- 
tates well,  and  then  treat  the  hydrates 
with  oxalic  acid,  boiling  them  well  to- 
gether, that  the  acid  may  act  on  the  iron, 
retaining  it  in  solution,  whilst  an  insolu- 
ble oxalate  of  ammonia  is  formed.  It  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  and  the  oxalate  washed, 
until  no  iron  can  be  detected  in  the  water 
that  passes.  The  earthy  oxalate  is,  when 
dry,  of  an  opaline  color.  After  bei ng  well 
washed,  it  is  to  be  decomposed  by  heat  in 
a  platina.  crucible.  Thus  obtained,  the 
zirconta  is  perfectly  pure,  but  is  not  af- 
fected by  acids.  It  must  be  reacted  on 
by  potash  as  before,  and  then  washed  un- 
til the  alkali  .is  removed.  Afterwards 
dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  precipi- 
tate by  ammonia.  The  hydrate  thrown 
down,  when  well  washed,"  la  easily  solu- 
ble in  acids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
the  pure  alkalies,  but  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates dissolve  it  Heated  with  the  blow- 
pipe; it  doe»  not  melt,  but  emits  a  yellow- 
ish phosphoric  light.  Heated  in  a  crucible 
of  charcoal,  bedded  in  charcoal  powder, 
placed  in  a  stone  crucible,  and  exposed  to 
a  good  fi>rge  for  some  hours,  it  undei^oes 
a  hasty  fusion,  which  unites  its  particles 
into  a  gray  opaque  mass,  resembling  por- 
celain. In  this  state,  it  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch  glass. 
Specific  gravity  4.3.  Potassium,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  zirconia  isnited 
to  whiteness,  is  converted  into  jiotash,  and 
dark  particles  of  zirconium,  the  metallic 
base  of  the  earth,  make  their  appearance. 
They  are  as  black  as  charcoal,  and,  at  a 
temperature  slightly  elevated,  bum  with 
great  intensity.  It  combines  with  ^Iphur, 
and  forms  a  sulphuret  of  zirconium. 

ZiaxiHTz,  or  CziaxifiTZ ;  a  remarka- 
ble lake  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Caroio- 
la,  twenty-three  miles  south-west  of  Lay- 
bach.  It  is  situated  amidst  lofty  moun- 
tains and  fiightful  precipices,  containing 
vast  subterranean  caverns,  which  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  openings,  in  gen- 
eral small  The  lake  is  six  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth,  and  presents  a  curi- 
ous phenomenon.   The  bottom  remains 


dry  fbr  about  four  mondis,  is  cuMvated, 
and  made  U>  produce  a  crop  of  millet  and 
hay.  At  the  end  of  that  tune,  the  water 
rises  with  great  impetuosity,  and  fiSa  tlie 
lake  in  the  short  space  or  twenty-four 
hours.  This  singular  phenomenon  h  ow- 
mg  to  its  having  two  subterranean  outleli^ 
by  which  the  water  is  dischaiged,  and 
through  which  it  again  rises. 

ZiscA,  or  ZjZKA  (pronounced  iSUijUka^ 
John  Zisca,  of 'Trocnow,  the  formidable 
general  of  the  Hussites,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Bohemian  fiunily,  and  im 
bom  about  1960,  on  a  farm  bek)figiiig  l» 
his  parents,  at  Trocnow,  in  the  prosest 
circle  of  Budweis^  in  the  open  air,  under 
an  oak.  He  lost  his  right  eye  in  his  boj- 
hood,  but  did  not,  as  some  havesuppoaed, 
derive  the  name  of  Zisca  from  that  ei^ 
cumstance.  This  was  die  name  of  hii 
family,  and  does  not  signify  sne-^fedL  He 
went  as  a  page  to  the  court  of  Wenoedaui 
VI,  king  of  Bohemia,  where  he  sobao- 
quently  became  a  chamberlain.  He  dis- 
played greet  talents  from  eariy  youth,  bn^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  gloomy  and  solituj 
disposition.  His  first  militair  service  ifas 
in  the  band  of  volunteers  who  went  fnm 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  assist  the  Tbu- 
tonic  knights  acainst  the  Poles.  He  took 
part  in  the  batSe  of  Tannebmg,  on  Jnlf 
15, 1410,  in  which  the  knights  suflMla 
great  defeat  Zisca  then  foiufat  in  the 
Hungarian  service  against  the  lNirka,and 
afterwards  with  the  English  against  tbe 
French,  at  the  battle  of  Agincouit  (1415). 
After  his  return,  he  remairod  at  tbe  oomt 
of  kin^  Wenceslans,  and  shared  in  the  in- 
dignation of  a  great  part  of  the  Bohemian 
nation,  at  the  &te  of  the  two  reformen^ 
Huss  (gl  v.)  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  (q. 
A  monk  having  dishonored  his  sister,  wba 
was  a  nun,  and  abandoned  her,  2sca  be- 
came bent  on  vengeance.  Wenceaiaai 
himself  one  day  told  him,  diat,  if  he  knew 
any  means  of  taking  revenge  for  tbe  di^ 
grace  inflicted  on  the  Bohemians  at  CcMh 
stance,  he  had  his  consent  to  use  them. 
Zisca  now  left  the  court,  tried  thedispoai- 
tion  of  the  people,  and  soon  returned  la 
Praffue.  Nicholas  of  Hussynecz  had  al- 
ready placed  himself  at  die  head  of  die  ia- 
surgents,  and  Wenceslaus  called  on  tbe 
citizens  of  Prague  to  give  up  their  anna; 
but  Zisca  led  them  armed  into  the  caade 
(April  15,  1418),  and  he  saki  to  die  kiff» 
With  these  Weapons  will  we  fight  Ar 
thee and  the  citizens  retained  tbevaina 
Zisca  was  considered,  fit>m  this  time^  iba 
head  of  the  Hussites.  On  the  occasioaaf 
a  procession  (July  90, 1419),  die  nriotfof 
the  Hussites  was  hit  by  a  stone.  TheyiiB- 
mediately  stormed  the  town-house^  atdM 
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iBflti^atkm  of  Zisca,  and  threw  thbrteeo  of 
the  city  council  out  of  the  window  oo  the 
ttkee  of  the  people.  King  Wenceelaue 
died  of  fear  in  conaequenoe  of  thia  affiur. 
His  brotfa^  and  aucceaaor,  the  emperor 
Sigismond,  delayed  undertaking  the  coy- 
eroment  of  Bofaemiay  and  Zisca  gamed 
time  to  make  his  preparationa ;  yet  he 
was  at  first  obliged  to  retreat  from  rague 
to  Pilsen.  Sigismond  now  began  to  execute 
the  adherents  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the 
Hussitea,  under,  Zisca,  swore  never  to  acr 
knowledge  him  as  kingof  Bohemia.  They 
erected  fortrasses,  andZisca  caused  a  town 
to  be  built  on  mount  Tabor,  ijrom  which 
the  Hussites  are  sometimes  called  Tabor- 
iUs,  Helbrtified  the*new  city  in  a  wav 
which  reflected  honor  on  his  skiU.  He  is 
also  said  tohave^invented  the  bulwark  of 
wagona,  by  which  he  protected  his  infim- 
tn  against  the  enemy,  as  he  was  destitute 
or  cavalry.  In  a  short  time,he  disciplmed 
hk  ill-armed  and  licentious  horde.  A  few 
sneoeasfiil  enmements  procured  him  bet-« 
Isr  artns,  and  horses  for  mounting  a  part 
of  his  men.  His  enteq»ises  were  under- 
taken fipom  venseance,  religious  hatred 
and  bve  of  plunoer.  He  committed  ma- 
ny eruehies,  partly  in  order  to  mal^  him- 
aelf  feared,  itartly  because  he  was  obliged 
to  vieM  to  tne  vnld  passions  of  his  fanati- 
cal followers.  In  order  to  defend  Prague 
8|auist  Sigismond,  who  was  approaching 
with  a  la^  army,  he  repaiivd  thither, 
and  intrenched  himself  on  the  hill  of 
Wittkow.  Here,  July  14,  1490,  he 
peUed  repeatedly  the  assaults  of  30,000 
men  with  4000 ;  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Ziict^s  kSL  Fwom  want  of  money,  the 
emperor  efiected  little  during  this  cam- 
paign. In  1431,  Zisca  took  the  castle  of 
Pki^^  and  there  got  poaaession  of  the 
first  feur  cannons,  which,  since  the  inven- 
lamof  gunpowder,  had  found  their  way 
to  Bohemia.  From  this  time,  6annons 
and  suns  (though  the  latter  could  be  pro- 
curea  at  first  only  by  noUemen)  became 
fonunon  among  the  Hussites  and  their 
enemiesL  Zisca  continued  hie  system  of 
plunderkig  in  Bohemis,  took  several  fer- 
tressea,  generally  by  assault,  and  treated 
the  conquered  cruelly.  After  the  death 
of  Nicholas  of  Hussynecz,  in  1421,  all  the 
Hussites  acknowledged  him  as  their  lead- 
er and  chief;  but  he  caused  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  to  be  ofiRsredto  the  king  <^  Po- 
land. By  incre4Mbly  ouick  marches  be 
fiveiY  where  antidpateathe  enemy.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Raby,  an  ar- 
row deprived  him  of  bis  only  remaining 

Se.  Henow  had  himself  carried  about  with 
I  army  on  a  car,  so  that  he  could  be  aeeii 
by  his  men,  whom  he  'amnged  for  battle 


bf  means  of  the  descriptions  which  were 
'en  to  him  of  the  country.  He  had  a 
'  m  called  the  inmnahU  brdhren,  with 
;h  he  generally  decided  the  fitte  of 
actions.  He  defeated  a  considerable  army 
which  the  emperor  Sigismond  sent  against 
him,  at  Deutschbrod  (Jan.  18, 1422^  and 
even  penetrated,  in  1422^  into  Moravia 
and  Austria.  The  citizens  of  Prague  re- 
fusing to  obey  his  orders,  he  humbled 
them  by  several  defeats.  Only  once,  at 
Kremsinin Moravia,  he  was  ooliffed  to 
retreat.  This  was  the  only  time  that  he  was 
ever  beaten  in  the  open  field.  Sigismond 
oflferedhiin,at  last,  the  government  of 
Bohemia,  with  great  pnvile|res,  if  he 
would  declare  for  him.  But  during  the 
negotiations,  while  he  was  occupied  with 
the  siege  ci  Prdbislaw,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaslau,  a  pestilential  disorder  carried 
him  off  (OcL  12, 1424).  The  Taborites, 
infuriated  at  his  death,  stormed  the  town, 
and  killed  every  living  being,  and  burnt 
eveiy  dwelling.  Zisca  had  won  thirteen 
pitched  batdes,  and  been  vi<?torious  in 
more  than  a  hundred  fights,  notwithstand- 
ing his  blindness  and  age.  He  considered 
himself  an  instrument  of  God's  wrath, 
and  called  the  cries  of  the  monks  and 
iviesls  whom  he  sent  to  the  stake,  his  sis-' 
terVi  bridal  sonff.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Czaslau ;  and  his  fevorite  weap- 
on (an  iroy  battle-axe)  vtas  hung  up  over 
his  tomb.  It  is  related  that  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I,  moie  than  a  hundrea  and 
thirty  years  after,  when  on  a  journey  to 
Prague,  ha|mening  to  visit  the  church  of 
Czaslaii,  ana  being  told  that  Zisca  was 
buried  there,  immMiately  left  the  church, 
and  even  the  town.  The  tomb  was  over- 
turned in  1627,  by  order  of  the  emperor, 
and  2Usca's  bones  removed.  The  story 
of  his  having  ordered  his  skin  to  be  used 
as  a  drum,  is  a  feble. — See  Max.  Millau- 
er's  DipUmatie  IRgtorical  Eisay  on  John 
Zisea  of  IVoctww  (Praffue,  1824,  in  Ger- 
man); see  also  the  article  Buu  and  Husntu* 
ZiTTAU ;  a  town  eighteen  leagues  from 
Dresden,  in  the  Saxon  province  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  on  the  river  Mandau,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Neisse,  in  the  viclnitv ;  pop- 
uktion,  8100 ;  lat  50°  49"  N.  Zittau  is 
the  centre  of  an  active  transit  trade,  owing 
to  its  situation  near  the  Bohemian  fh>ntier, 
and  in  the  midst  of  some  industrious  num- 
ufiicturing  villages.  Here  are  a  gymnasi- 
um,  five  churches,  a  theatre,  &c 
ZiZANiA.  (See  Wild  Bkt.) 
ZiTATM ;  a  town  in  Moravia,  capital  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  near  the  river 
Teya,  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  of  Vi- 
enna, and  sixtT-eiffht  south-west  of  Ol- 
mfitz;  k>n.l6°2'E.;  kt.  48° 31' N. ; pop- 
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ulation,  6000.  It  contains  a  citadel,  a 
Catholic  gymnasiun^  a  Carthusian  monas- 
tery, and  some  good  houses,  out  is  gener- 
ally ill-built — Population  of  the  circle; 
135,567 ;  houses,  24,^98 ;  famiUes,  33,578 ; 
square  miles,  1^60.  It  is  generally  hilly, 
but  tolerably  fertile.  In  the  neighborhood 
of'  this  town,  the  armistice  between  the 
French  and  Austrians  was  concluded 
July  12,  1809,  which  was  followed  by 
the  peace  of  Vienna,  (q.  v.) 

ZoBEiDE,  or  Zebd-el-Khewatin  (the 
fiower  of  womtn),  wqb  the  cousin  and 
wife  of  the  celebrated  caliph  Haroun  al 
Rashid.  (q.  v.)  History  records  her  pietj 
and  generosity,  and  the  Persian  writers 
speak  of  her  as  the  founder  of  Tauris,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Persia :  but  she  per- 
ibrms  a  more  important  part  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  in  which  she  is  a  more  con- 
spicuous character  than  in  history.  She 
died  in  831,  after  having  survived  her  il- 
lustrious husband  twenty  years. 

ZoBTEiTBERe;  s  mouutain  in  Silesia, 
about  eighteen  miles  fiom  Breslau,  near 
the  smaU  town  of  Zobten,d31& feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  fine  extensive 
view  from  the  top.  According  to  Bft- 
sching,  the  ancient  Asciburg,  or  Asen  cas- 
tle (A^gard),  stood  here,  corresponding  to 
the  mons  Asciburgiua  of  Ptolemy.  The 
mountain  is  of  a  primary  character.  A 
block  of  from  7000  to  8000  cwt  was  taken 
from  this  mountain,  which,  according  to 
the  wish  of  marshal  BKlcher,  is  to  cover 
his  tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  cube. 

Zodiac  (firom  the  Greek  {»a<a,  aninials, 
because  the  constellations  composing  it 
are  represented  under  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals), in  astronomy;  an  imaginary  ring 
or  broad  circle  in  the  heavens,  in  the  form 
of  a  belt  or  girdle,  within  which  the  plan- 
ets all  make  their  revolutions.  In  the 
middle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of 
the  sun  in  his  annual  course;  and  its 
breadth,  comprehending  the  deviations  or 
latitudes  of  the  earlier  Known  planets,  is, 
b^some  authors,  accounted  sixteen,  some 
eighteen,  and  others  twenty  degrees.  The 
zc^iac, cutting  the  equator  obliquely,  makes 
with  it  the  same  angle  as  the  ecliptic, 
which  IB  its  middle  line ;  which  angle,  con- 
tinually varying,  is  now  nearly  equal  to 
23P  28^,  which  is  called  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  and  constantly  varies  between 
certahi  timits  which  it  can  never  exceed. 
(See  EcHpHc.)  The  zodiac  is  divided  in- 
to twelve  equal  parts,  of  thirty  degrees 
each,  called  me  stgns  of  the  zodiac^  beinff 
so  named  fVom  the  oonsteUations  which 
anciently  occupied  them.  But  the  stars 
having  a  motion  from  west  to  east,  those 
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constellations  do  not  now  correspond  to 
their  proper  si^;  from  whence  ariseB 
what  is  called  Uie  preeesnon  of  fte  e^ut- 
noxts.  And,  therefore,  when  a  star  is 
said  to  be  in  such  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  of  that  comtella- 
tion,  but  only  of  that  dodecatemoiy,  or 
twelfth  partof  it.  (See  OmridMoni^Prt' 
cession  of  the  EqunnaZj  and  Denderah,) 

Zodiacal  Lient;  a  triangular  wm 
of  light,  rounded  a  little  at  the  veitex, 
which  is  seen  at  certain  seasons  of  die 
year,  before  the  rising  and  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  It  resembles  the  feint 
light  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  has  its  base 
alwa^  turned  tpipards  the  sun,  and  itt 
axis  mclined  to  the  horizon.  The  length 
of  this  pyramid^  tight,  rec^oDjngfrom  the 
sun  as  its  base,  is  sometimes  4o^,  and  it 
others  150^;  and  the  vertical  angle  is  sooe- 
times  26^,  and  sometimes  10^.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  arise  from  an  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  sun,  and  appean 
to  have  been  finst  observed  by  Descaites 
and  by  Cbildrey  in  1659 ;  but  it  did  not 
attract  general  attention  till  it  was  noticed 
by  Dominique  Cassini  (q.  v.),  who  me  it 
its  present  name.  If  we  suppose  tne  sun 
to  have  an  atmosphere,  as  there  is  eyoy 
reason  to  believe  €rom  the  lummous  au- 
rora which  appears  to  surround  his  disc 
in  total  eclipses  (see  Sun),  it  must  be  veir 
much  flattened  at  its  pdes,  and  swelled  oat 
at  the  equator,  by  the  centrifugal  force  of 
his  equatorial  parts.  (See  Jbrnosphtrt) 
When  the  sun,  then,  is  bek>w  the  hoiizon, 
a  portion  of  this  lumlinous  atmosphere 
win  ap^pear  like  a  pjrramid  of  hght  abofe 
the  horizon.  The  oUiauity  of  the  zodiir 
cal  light  will  evidently  vary  with  the 
obliquity  of  the  sun's  equator  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  in  the  months  of  Febmaiy  an! 
March,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  eqai- 
nox,  it  wiU  form  a  veiy  great  angle  ivith 
the  horizon,  and  ou^t,  thereim,  to  bs 
seen  most  distinctlv  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  But  when  the  sun  Is  inthesimh 
mer  solstice,  he  is  in  the  part  of  the  eclip- 
tic which  is  parallel  to  tne  equator,  and, 
therefore,  h  is  e^uator,and  consequently  the 
zodiacal  light,  is  more  obliqpie  to  the  hori- 
zon. Liapiace,  however,  has  made  some 
objections  to  this  theory  in  his  Mkamqm 
Cdeste;  and  Regnier  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  owing  merely  to  the  refraction  of  the 
solar  K^t  by  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Zo£eA,  George,  a  Dane,  one  of  the 
greatest  antiquarians  of  our  time,  M 
bom  Dec.  20, 1755,  at  Dahler,  avilkgeis 
Judand,  where  his  &ther  was  a  cnrgf- 
man.  In  1773,  he  entered  die  gynmasiam 
of  Altona,  and,  in  1779^  the  umnnits 
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ofGdttingm.  In  1776,  he  traveUed  through 

»  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  lived  during 

»  the  winter  in  Leipdc  In  1,777,  he  re- 

'  turned  to  his  parents,  and  renudned  until 

>  1778  in  Copenha^^.   He  now  became 

>  a  tutor,  and  went,  in  1779,  with  bis  pupil, 
r  to  Gdttingen,  and  again  to  Italy.  In  1782, 

be  made  a  third  journey  to  Italy.  On  his 

i  return,  having  heard  in  Paris  of  the 

!  change  of  niinistnr  in  Copenhagen,  he  re- 

?  Bohredto  go  back  to  Rome,  and  reside 

i  there  the  rest  of  his  life.   In  1787,  he  be- 

i  came  a  Catholic,  in  order  to  be  able  to 

t  >  inany  the  daughter  of  the  painter  Pietruc- 

fi  doh.   Zoega  undoubtedly  received  his 

I  first  impulse  to  a  profound  investigation 

K  of  antiquity  from  Wiockelmann.  (q.  v.] 

%  He  lived  enturely  with  the  ancients ;  ana 

,1  no  modem  characters  or  events  exested 

ft  such  an  influence  over  him.    In  early 

ii.'  youth,  he  had  an  inclination  to  melan- 

s  eboly,  and  his  temper  was  uritable;  but 

$  he  overcame  these  propensities,  and  the 

IK  serene  tranquillity  of  the  Greek  character 

) .  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  was  kind, 

$  and  had  a  Doble  heart.    He  observed 

}f  strictly  the  external  forms  of  religion, 

s  When  he  arrived  in  Rome,  professor  Ad- 
ler  pjresented  him  to  cardinal  Stefano 

^  Borgia,  wboee  favor  and  patronage  he 

t  soon  obtained.  This  cardinal  had  a  great 

f  fondness  for  Egyptian  antiquities,  of 

^  which  he  possemed  a  rich  collection, 

jr  Zoega,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 

0  Coptic  language,  soon  began  to  explain 

f  tbeae  ancient  monuments.   In  1787,  he 

0  published  an  account  of  a  complete  .col- 
li lection  of  Egyptian  coins,  with  full  illus- 
,}  ttationa   Tne  general  approbation  be- 

1  stowed  on  this  work,  which  furnished  im- 
f  portant  contributions  to  history  and  chro- 
f  oology,  excited  the  attention  of  pope  Pius 
i'  VI,  and  he  employed  Zoega  in  the  expb- 
f  nati(»i  of  the  obelisks.  In  1797,  he  pub- 
lished, at  the  expense  of  the  pope,  his 

1  mat  work  on  the  obelisks — De  Ongine  et 
Usu  Obdiscortm  (Rome,  1797V--which 
procured  him  great  reputation.  The  Jtfu- 
Mo  Borgiano  VdUemd  was  rich  in  Coptic 
manuscripts.  Zoe^  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  explaining  them,  and,  in  1810, 
the  firuits  of  this  immense  labor  were  giv- 
en to  the  public.  Zoega  wrote,  in  the 
German  knguage,an  Archfeological  Guide 
through  Rome ;  and  himself  accompanied 
the  most  distinguished  travellers  through 
the  city.  A  treasure  of  rare  knowled^  is 
contained  in  his  Zit  BauirUievi  aniicki  di 
Rmoymeiti  da  Tom.  Piroli  colU  lUwtra- 
thrddiOwmo  Zoega,  in  two  folio  volumes 

aome,  18&).  He  often  regretted,  at  a 
er  period,  that  he  had  not  devoted  to 
vou  XIII.  29 
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Grecian  antiquities  the  time  which  he 
had  given  to  the  Egyptian.  The  Danish 
government  appointed  him  its  consul- 
general  for  the  States  of  the  Church ;  and, 
a  few  days  afler  his  death,  a  diploma  of 
the  Danebrog  order,  intended  for  him,  ar- 
rived in  Rome.  He  was  professor  of  the 
university  of  Kiel,  and  member  of  the 
academies  of  Copenhaffen,  G6ttingen, 
Berlin,  Siena,  Florence,  Rome,  &c.  He 
died  February  10, 1809.  He  bad  eleven, 
children ;  but  three  only  survived  him, 
who  are  supported  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment Mr.  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  o^er- 
ed  a  prize,  some  years  before  his  death, 
for  the  best  essay  on  Zoega  and  his  pro- 
ductions. 

ZoiLUs  ;  the  name  of  a  Thracian  rhet- 
orician, whose  hypercriticisms  on  the 
works  of  Homer  nave  given  him  a  very 
unenviable  kind  of  distinction  with  pos- 
terity. '  He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of 
Amphipolis,  said  to  have  been  born  about 
270  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
studied  under  Polycrates,  himself  an 
abusive  and  illiberal  critic.  The  appella- 
tion by  which  Zoilus  delighted  to  be 
known,  was  Homero-mastyx,  although 
his  censures  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  writings  of  the  great  father  of  epic 
poetry,  but  extended  indiscriminately  and 
impartially  to  those  of  Demosthenes,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  and  all  others  whose  works 
came  under  his  lash.  His  very  name  has 
now  become  a  proverb,  as  applied  to  all 
illiberal  and  ci^ptious  pretenders  to  criti- 
cism. The  period  of  his  death,  which 
was  a  violent  one,  is  unknown :  indeed, 
the  precise  era  in  which  he  lived  is  not 
absolutely  determined,  Vitruvius  making 
him  contemporary  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  while  iElian  refers  him  to  the 
ninety-fiflh  Olympiad. 
ZoiBiTE.  (See  EpidoU.)  * 
ZoLLiKOFER,  Gcorgo  Joachim,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  preachers  of  the  last 
centuiT,  was  bom  at  St  Gall,  in  Switzer- 
land, August  5,  1730.  He  studied  at  the 
gymnasia  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
of  Bremen,  and  at  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  and,  in  1754^  became  a  cler^- 
man  at  Morat,  in  Svritzerland.  In  ITiSiS, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  congre- 
gation at  Leipsic,  and  remained  in  this 
situation  until  his  death,  January  20, 1788. 
During  these  thuty  years,  he  did  great 
good,  not  only  in  his  congregation,  but  also 
amonff  the  .students  of  the  universi^  in 
Leipeic.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of*^  his 
sermons  have  appeared  in  print  From 
1769  to  1788,  he  published  four  collec- 
tions^ in  six  volumes,  which  went  through 
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several  editions.  After  his  death,  his  re- 
maining sermons  were  published  in  nine 
volumes.  The  whole  of  his  sermons 
have  been  published  in  fifteen  volumes 
(Leipsic,  1789 — 1804).  Two  volumes  have 
of  late  been  translated  into  English,  by 
reverend  W.  Tooke ;  also  a  small  volume 
of  his  Devotional  Exercises.  Zollikofer 
also  published  a  Hymn  Book  (eighth  edi- 
tion, Leipsic,  1786],  besides  translations 
of  some  English  and  French  works. 
Garve  (q.  v.)  wrote  on  the  character  of 
Zollikofer  (Leipsic,  1788). 

Z0NA.RAS,  John ;  a  monk  of  Sl  Basil, 
by  birth  a  Greek,  who  lived  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century. 
Before  he  renounced  the  world  for  the 
cloister,  he  had  filled  some  distinguished 
offices  about  the  imperial  court,  but  be- 
coming, at  length,  disgusted  with  its  in- 
trigues, gave  himself  up  to  a  religious  life, 
employing  his  leisure  hours  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  History  of  the  World,  from 
the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Year  1118. 
In  this  work  (of  which  an^ edition  appear- 
ed at  Paris,  in  two  folio  volumes,  1687), 
he  follows,  principally,  the  narrative  of 
Dion  Cassius ;  and  all  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  is  a  tissue  of  fable ;  but,  ^a  he 
approaches  his  own  times,  he  becomes 
more  entitled  to  attention,  as  all  his  mis- 
takes arise  evidently  more  from  ignorance 
than  design.  There  is  also  extant  a  com- 
mentary on  the  apostolic  canons  by  him. 
His  death  took  place  about  the  year  1 120. 

Zone.  The  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
is  divided  into  five  zones — ^the  torrid, 
northern  and  southern  temperate,  and 
northern  and  southern  frigid  zones.  The 
torrid  zone  extends  23i°  north  and  south 
of  the  equator;  and,  twice  a  year,  the 
Sim  shines  vertically  on  its  inhabitants. 
Tnis  zone  is  bounded,  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  by  the  two  tropics ;  that  is, 
the  circles  in  which  the  sun  reaches  its 
greatest  distance  fix)m  the  equator.  As 
the  rays  of  the  sun  here  are  nearly  verti- 
cal, a  perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  day 
and  night,  under  the  equator,  are  always 
equal ;  and  even  at  the  tropics,  the  differ- 
ence is  scarcely  an  hour.  Owing  to  the 
nature  and  situation,  however,  of  the 
countries  in  this  zone,  the  heat  is  not 
eveiy  where  the  same.  The  warmest 
portions  are  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa : 
far  more  temperate  are  the  happy  islands 
of  the  South  seas,  and  still  milder  the 
climate  of  Peru.  This  last  country  con- 
tains mountains  from  whose  summits  the 
vertical  sun-beams  never  melt  the  per- 
petual snow.  The  two  temperate  zones 


extend  from  the  tropics  to  the  polar  cir- 
cles. They  contain  the  most  populous 
countries,  and  the  climate  is  various.  As 
the  distance  firom  the  tropics  increases, 
the  heat  diminishes,  the  difference  of  the 
seasons  becomes  greater,  the  days  and 
nights  become  more  unequal,  u^til  we 
arrive  at  a  point  where,  once  a  year,  the 
sun  does  not  apjjear  above  the  horizon 
during  the  twenty-four  houis,  and,  once 
a  year,  does  not  set  for  the  same  time. 
The  circles  passing  through  these  poinis, 
parallel  to  the  equator  and  the  firopies, 
form  the  limits  of  the  temperate  zones, 
and  are  called  the  arctic  and  antardic  car- 
cUs.  The  distance  from  the  tropics  to 
the  polar  circles,  or  the  breadth  of  the 
temperate  zones,  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres,  is  43°.  All  be- 
yond the  polar  circles,  to  the  poles,  is 
called  the  frigid  zones.  No  land  is  known 
to  exist  in  the  southern  frigid  zone.  The 
northern  is  habitable,  though  it  produces 
neither  grain  nor  trees,  but  only  raoaes, 
lichens,  and  a  few  bushes.  The  distance 
from  the  polar  circles  to  the  poles  is  231*^; 
but  no  one  has  yet  penetrated  to  the  poles 
themselves.  Cook  sailed  as  fiir  as  the 
seventy-first  degree  of  latitude,  towards 
the  south  pole,  which  is  still  more  inhos- 
pitable than  the  north,  as  its  winters 
occur  at  tlie  time  of  the  earth's  greatest 
distance  fi^m  the  sun.  To  the  north,  the 
eightieth  degree  has  been  reached.  (See 
JVorih  Polar  Expeditions.)  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  frigid  zones  is,  that  day  and 
night  are  more  and  more  unequal  die 
nearer  you  approach  the  poles ;  and  for 
days,  and  even  weeks,  the  sun  is  than 
or  below  the  horizon.   (See  Seasons.) 

ZooGENE  (from  ^<aov,  animal,  and  >-tm«p 
to  produce).  On  the  surface  of  the  ther- 
mal waters  of  Baden,  in  Germany,  and 
on  the  waters  of  Ischia,  an  island  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  a  singular  substance 
is  collected,  which  has  been  called  a»- 
,gene.  It  resembles  human  flesh  with  the 
'  skin  upon  it,  and,  on  being  subjected  to 
distillation,  afiTords  the  same  products  as 
animal  matter.  M.  Gimbemat  Uowwi 
de  Pharmacies  April,  1821)  has  also  seen 
rocks  covered  with  this  substance,  in  the 
valleys  of  Sinigaglia '  and  Negropoot 
Salverte  {Des  Sciences  OccvlUs,  1829, 3 
vols.,  8vo.)  considers  this  fact  as  explaining 
the  stories  of  showers  of  pieces  of  meat, 
which  figure  in  the  number  of  prodigiff 
of  antiquity. — The  name  of  tooffem  '* 
also  given  to  a  substance  obtaineB  from 
bones,  by  a  chemical  process  which  was 
discovered  by  M.  Gimbemat  Much 
of  it  was  sen^  in  1827»  to  Greece,  sod 
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nmeb  of  it  abo  vms  used  by  the  French 
anny,  on  the  expedition  to  Algiers. 

ZooLiTH£8  (from  ^wov,  animal,  and  hOos, 
stone) :  fossil  animal  remains,  great  num- 
bers of  which  haye  been  found  in  digging 
into  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
differ  from  petrifactions,  which  are  or- 
ganized IxMiies,  penetrated  with  stony 
matter,  or  completely  converted  into 
stony  masses,  by  the  eradual  removal  of 
the  organic  matter,  the  place  of  which 
has  been  supplied  by  stony  deposits. 
Zoolitbes  have  been  divided  into  six 
chsBe»—UstrcqiH>dolUhe8,  or  fossil  quadru- 
peds ;  omitholiihes,  or  fossil  skeletons  of 
birds ;  amphibioUthes,  or  fossil  remains  of 
the  ampktbta ,  ichtkyolUhes,  or  fossil  fish ; 
entmolUhes,  or  fossil  insects;  and  hd- 
mmiholUheSy  or  fossil  worms.  (See  Geol- 
ogy, and  Organic  Remains.) 

Zoo  LOOT  (from  animal,  and  Xoyof, 
doctrine) ;  that  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  animals.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  a  description  of  the  external 
forais  of  animals,  but  embraces  all' the 
phenomena  of  life  and  animal  motion  ; 
the  internal  organization  of  each  individ- 
ual part ;  the  processes  of  digestion,  as- 
similation, nutrition,  secretion  and  repro- 
duction ;  the  wonderful  instincts,  the 
varied  dispositions,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  intellect,  manifested  in  the  auimal 
creation,  from  the  half  vegetable  zoophyte 
up  to  man.  Although  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  attention  of  men  was 
early  attracted  to  an  observation  of  the 
habits  and  natures  of  the  lower  order  of 
animals,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  furnished  the  world  with  any 
methodical  information  on  this  subject 
His  work  Utpt  Ztaw  'ivTopiai  contains  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  observations.  He 
compares  the  organization  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  its  different  parts,  with  that 
of  roan,  and  treats  of  their  mode  of  gene-, 
ration,  habits,  organs,  &c.,  with  great 
clearness  and  sagacity ;  and  his  principal 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  so 
well  founded  that  almost  all  of  them  arc 
still  substantially  admitted.  Amoug  the 
Romans,  zoolo^  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  cultivated,  until  the  time  of 
Pliny,  who  is  the  only  Roman  zoologist 
worthy  of  notice.  His  work  (Historia 
J^aturalis)  contains  multitudes  of  original 
traits,  though  it  is  only  a  compilation,  and 
describes  the  habits  and  di4)osition8  of 
animals  with  ^at  felicity.  He  adopted, 
without  ezammation,  many  fabulous  sto- 
ries, and  too  often  neglected  important 
details.  iClian  (q.  v.)  was  far  inferior  to 
the  two  above-mentioned  writers,  and  his 


Natural  History  of  Animals  may  be  cgn- 
sidered  as  the  source  of  all  the  falsehood 
and  error  which  so  long  disgraced  this 
branch  of  natural  history.  Apuleius,  and 
Athenseus  the  grammarian,  are  the  only 
names  that  d^rve  mention,  from  the 
time  of  iElian  and  Plmy  to  the  beginnins 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  they  added 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  zoological  science. 
At  the  latter  pieriod,  flourished,  among 
others,  Belon,  a  French  physician,  who 
made  the  closest  approach  of  any  author 
of  that  time  to  any  thing  like  systematic 
classification,  in  his  Jh  AquaHlibuSj  and 
particularly  in  his  De  la  Mutare  des  Ot- 
seaux  (Paris,  1555,  folio) ;  Salviani,  author 
of  a  treatise,  AquatUium  Animalium  His- 
toria (Rome,  1554,  folio),  which  is  su- 
perbly illustrated ;  Conrad  Gesner,  whose 
Hiatoria  Jininudivm  (Zfirich,  1650-— 1587, 
4  vols.,  folio),  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  forms  the  foundation  of  modem 
zoology;  and  Aldovrandus,  the  most  la- 
borious of  compilers,  who  devoted  sixty 
years  to  his  work  on  natural  history,  in 
iburteen  volumes,  folio,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  published  afler  his  death. 
These  earlier  vmters  were  followed,  in 
the  next  c^tury,  by  Redi  and  Swammer- 
dam  (q.  v.),  to  whom  entomology  is  so 
much  mdebted,  and  by  Ray  (q.  v.),  the 
first  naturalist,  from  the  tune  Of  Aristotle, 
who  produced  any  thing  like  a  scientific 
arrangement.  The  works  of  Ray,  under 
bis  own  name,  are  Swwpsis  Quadrupe- 
dum  et  Serpentum  (1683,  Svo.) ;  Synopsis 
Anum  et  Piscium  (1713);  and  SRstoria 
hisedorum ;  and  he  is  also  considered  to 
have  had  a  large  share  in  the  compositio4)s 
of  his  pupil  Willoughby.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Linna3us  to  raise  natural  his- 
tory to  the  rank  of  a  science.  Gifled 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  invention 
and  discrimination,  a  most  retentive 
memory,  an  unrelaxing  industry,  and  the 
most  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science, 
this  great  man  obser^'ed,  with  the  acutest 
sagacity,  .the  subtilest  affinities  of  organ- 
ized nature.  The  general  character  of 
his  works  is  order,  precision,  clearness,  ex- 
actness of  description,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  relations  in  detail.  BufTon 
adorned  natural  history  with  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  and  was  the  first  who  ex- 
tended its  popularity  beyond  mere  schol- 
ars and  men  of  science.  He  was  oc- 
casionally carried,  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination,  into  unfounded  hypotheses; 
yet  he  had  a  truly  philosophical  spirit, 
could  observe  facts,  and  compare  results, 
and  i^ossessed  extensive  information.  The 
four  great  naturalists  whom  we  have  had 
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occasion  to  mention,  have  exhibited  na- 
ture under  different  laspects.  Ariatolle 
has  shown  us  the  profound  combination 
of  its  laws ;  Pliny  its  inexhaustible  riches ; 
Linn»us  its  wonderful  details ;  and 
BuiTon  its  majesty  and  power.  Since 
the  time  of  Bunon,  all  the  departments  of 
zoology  have  been  cultivated  with  a  zeal, 
a  minute  accuracy,  and  an  extenaiveness 
of  research,  before  unequalled.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  mention  all  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  whole  field  of  the 
science,  much  less  those  who,  confining 
themselves  to  particular  branches  of  it, 
have  vet  rendered  most  important  ser- 
vices by  the  exactness  of  their  researches 
and  the  novelty  of  their  views.  Amonff 
the  Germans,  IlUger  and  Blumenbach 
hold  the  first  rank  as  zodogists ;  but  it 
is  to  France  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  strong  impulse  which  has  been 
given,  in  our  times,  to  the  progress  of 
natural  science,  and  of  zoolor^  in  par- 
ticular. The  name  alone  ot  Cuvier, 
whose  recent  death  ^1832)  science  de- 
plores, sufficiently  indicates  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  natural  history  in  that 
country.  We  have  aheady  treated,  at 
some  length,  of  some  parts  of  this 
extensive  subject,  under  the  general  heads 
•Animali,  AnaUmy^  and  Ph/siclogy^  and 
of  the  nomenclature  of  pamcular  classes 
of  animals  under  those  of  InaedSf  and 
Eniomologjh  Conchologu,  Fishes,  and  Ich- 
thyology, OrnUhology,  XqdiUs,  SarpenU, 
&c.;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
some  notice  of  the  principal  methods 
pursued  by  eminent  zoologists,  with  a 
particular  view  of  mastology,  or  the  classi- 
fication of  the  mammiferous  animals.  The 
immense  number  of  facts  embraced  by 
namral  history  could  never  be  retained 
in  the  memory  without  an  arrangement 
of  divisions  ana  subdivisions  fbund^  upon 
some  distinguishing  characteristics.  Aris- 
totle's system  of  arrangement  was  simple, 
resting  on  divisions  derived  maml^  from 
the  external  structure,  food,  habits  and 
locality.  But  though  neither  human  nor 
comparative  anatomy  was  then  sufficient- 
ly cultivated  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
internal  structure  of  animals  the  basis  of 
his  divisions,  yet  Aristotle  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  advantages  of  a  more  scientific 
distribution,  and,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
recommends  to  succeeding  writers  to  turn 
their  attention  in  that  direction.  Ray  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  great  master,  and 
remarked  the  great  distinction,  that  some 
animals  possessed  lungs  and  a  sanguine- 
ous system,  while  others  were  destitute  of 


both.  LinnoniB,  proceeding  oo  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  Ray,  but  with  miDy 
extensions  and  improvements,  divided  the 
animal  kinedom  into  six  classes,  fouDdsd 
mainly  on  the  difiTerencea  in  the  respinlo- 
ry  and  sanguineous  systems. 

ChASB  L—Mcanmaluu  All  suckle  their 
young ;  the  heart  has  two  auricles  and 
two  ventricles;  blood  red  and  warm; 
viviparous. 

CiASB  II.  Aves  (Birds).  Characten 
of  sanguineous  system  as  in  first  class; 
viviparous. 

0x^8  s  IIL  An^kibitL  Heart  one  au- 
ricle and  one  ventricle  ;  blood  nt  and 
cold ;  respiration  voluntaiy. 

Class  IV.  Pisces  (Fishes).  Heaitand 
blood  as  in  ampkUna;  respiration  by  gilk 

Class  V.  hueda.  Heart  one  veatri- 
cle'and  no  auricle ;  sanies  cold,  colortesB; 
anteniue,  or  feelers. 

Class  VL  Vermes  (Wonns).  Char- 
acters as  in  y,  except  no  antennae,  but 
tentacula. 

He  then  subdivides  the  JIfomaiaKa  mft 
seven  orders,  the  distinctions  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  difierence  in  thenash 
ber,  form  and  situation  of  the  teeth,  with- 
out, however,  ne^ecting  the  feet 

OaDEK  1.  Primates.  Four  incisora 
in  each  jaw,  and  one  canine.— Ctkhxra  : 
homo,  signia,  lemur,  vespertHio. 

Order  3.  BtuUl  No  incism-- 
Genera:  rkinoeeros,  ekphas,  IricMbif 
hrath/pus,  myrmea/phaga,  mams,  dasffm. 

Order  Fer^t,  Six  conical  ioci- 
sors  in  each  jaw,  for  the  most  part— 
Genera  :  phoea,  €anis,fdis,  viperra,wmh 
tda,  wsus,  diddpkis,  ialpa,  sortx,  en- 
naeeus. 

Order  4.  GUres.  Two  incisors  m 
each  jaw ;  no  canines. — Genera  :  h/^- 
tnx,  lepus,  castor,  nmt,  scivnu,  myms, 
cavia,  ardomys,  dip%u,  hyrax. 

Order  5.  Pecora,  No  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw ;  six  or  eight  in  the  under. 
— Genera:  eamdus,  moschus,  gvt/Of 
eervus,  aniUope,  copra,  ovis,  bos. 

Order  a  BeUtM.  Obtuse  fbre-teetb 
in  each  jaw. — Genera  :  equus,  hippoipt^ 
mus,  s%is,  tapir. 

Order  7.  CeU,  No  uniform  cbarse- 
ter  of  teeth ;  aquatic  pectoral  fins ;  spin^ 
ula.— Genera  :  momdon,  hateena,  ftspt- 
ter,  delpkinus. 

The  other  classes  are  subdivided  in  t 
similar  manner.    We  shall  enumeiatt 
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ooly  the  ordera.  The  distiDCtioDS  of  the 
Aol$  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  beak ;  but 
the  tongue,  nostrils,  feet,  and  other  parts, 
are  sometimes  called  in. 

Order  1.  Accipiires.  ' 

 2.  Pica:. 

 3.  Anseres, 

 4.  GraUa. 

 5.  Galling. 

 6.  Passeres. 

(See  Omiffidogy.) 

The  Amphibia  axe  divided  into  two  orders. 

Order  1.  RtptUia.  Furnished  with 
feet,  and  breathing  through  the  mouth. 
(^elUptiUs,) 

Orders.  Serpenta,  Destitute  of  feet, 
and  breatliing  through  the  mouth.  (See 
StrpenU.) 

The  fourth  class,  Pisces,  is  subdivided 
into  But  orders,  the  characters  of  which 
are  taken  from  the  beUy-fins. 

Order  1.  Avodcs.  No  ventral  fins; 
embraces  the  eel  kind,  torpedo,  &c. 

Order  2.  JugiOarts.  Ventral  fins 
placed  before  the  pectoral ;  cod,blenny,  &c. 

Order  3.  ThoracicL  Ventral  fins 
under  the  pectoral;  sucking-fish,  goby, 
plaice,  doree,  &c. 

Order  4.  Ahdominales.  Ventral  fins 
placed  behind  the  pectoral ;  skate,  salmon, 
pike,&c. 

Order  5.  Branchiostegi. .  Gills  des- 
titute of  long  rays ;  sun -fish,  pipe-fish,  &c 

Order  6.  Chondropteryrii,  Cartilagi- 
nous gills ;  lamprey,  ray,  shark,  &c. 

The  fifth  class,  that  of  Insects,  is  di- 
vided into  seven  orders,  the  characters  of 
which  are  mostly  taken  from  the  differ- 
ences observed  in  the  number  and  texture 
of  the  wings. 

Order  1.  Coleoptera, 

'  2.  Hemiptera, 

 3.  Lepidoptera, 

'  4.  JSTeuroplera. 

 5.  Hymenoptera. 

 a  Diptera. 

 7.  Aptera. 

,  The  sixth  class,  Vermes,  is  subdivided 
u»to  five  orders. 

O^nuRl.  Mesiina. 

'  2.  MoUusecL 

 ^3.  Testacea. 

— ■ —  4.  Zaophyia. 
— 5.  Infusoria. 

29  ♦ 


The  arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  with  all 
its  advantages,  had  its  defects.  By  con- 
finmg  himself  too  much  to  one  kind  of 
character,  he  often  throws  together  sub- 
jects widely  remote  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  economy ;  but  he  has  car- 
ried the  art  of  distribution,  and  the  man- 
agement of  characters,  to  such  a  degi*ee 
of  clearness  and  brevity,  that  any  person 
familiarized  to  his  language  may  easily 
find  the  name  and  place  of  any  l>eing  he 
wishes  to  obser^'e.  It  still  remained  a  de- 
sideratum to  arrange  the  facts,  of  which 
the  science  treats,  in  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions, so  graduated  and  successively  sub- 
ordinate, that  the  whole  might  represent 
the  actual  relations  of  living  beings.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  group 
animals  according  to  their  dinerent  prop- 
erties or  organizations,  so  that  those  con- 
tained in  such  a  group  should  bear  a 
stronger  natural  resemblance  to  each  oth- 
er than  to  any  individual  of  a  different 
group.  This  arrangement  is  termed  the 
natural  method,  for  the  formation  of 
which  zoology  oflers  great  facilities.  In 
the  arrangement  of  Cuvier,  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  scientific  yet  presented 
to  the  world,  the  great  division  of  the  an- 
imal world  rests  on  the  nervous  and  sen- 
sorial, and  not  on  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory,  systems.  From  tlie  study  of 
the  physiology  of  the  natural  classes  of 
vertebrated  animals,  Cuvier  discovered 
the  respective  quantity  of  respiration,  the 
reason  of  the  quantity  or  degree  of  mo- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  that  motion.  This  last  gives  rise 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  their  skeletons 
and  muscles ;  and  with  it  the  enersy  of 
their  sensations,  and  the  force  of  their 
digestion,  are  in  a  necessary  relation. 
Thus  zoological  arrangement,  which  had 
hitherto  rested  on  observation  alone,  as- 
sumed a  truly  scientific  form.  Calling  in 
the  aid  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  in- 
volves propositions  applicable  to  new 
cases,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  dis- 
covery as  well  as  a  k^gister  of  facts ;  and, 
by  correct  reasoning,  founded  on  copious 
induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstration 
of  mathematics,  and  the  certainty  of  ex- 
perimental knowledge.  Having  exam- 
med  the  modifications  which  take  place 
in  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration 
and  sensation  in  the  invertebrated  ani- 
mals (a  title  first  given  by  Lamarck,  in- 
stead of  the  eiToneous  one  of  wkUe-blood- 
ecf  animals,  by  which  they  were  previous- 
ly distinguished),  Cuvier  has  formed  a 
new  division,  in  which  these  animals  are 
arranged  according  to  their  actual  rela- 
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tioD^  The  following  is  a  view  of  the 
system  as  exhibited  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Rigne  Animal^  published  in  1829 
(5  vols.,  sVoA  Of  the  four  great  divis- 
ions into  which  the  animal  kingdom  is 
dbnded-^Vertdfraiedj MoUuscous^  AtHcur 
laUdy  and  RadiaUd  animals— and  of  their 
cen^td  subdivisions,  an  account  is  given 
m  the  article  .^mmaZ.— The  first  subdi- 
vision, or  the  class  ManvrndUtL,  is  again 
subdivided  into  eight  orders,  as  follows  i— 

Order  I. 
BIMANA. 
Having  hands  at  the  anterior  extremitiefl 
alone.   One  species — man. 


Ordxr  II. 
QUADRUMANA. 
Having  hands  at  the  four  extremities. 
SMa  (Monkey). 

Maki$t  or  Ltmun, 


Ordxr  III. 
CARNASSIERS. 

Family  1. 
CHEIROPTERA. 

(BatV 


Family  2. 
INSECTIVORA 
Ertnoceitf  (Hedgehog). 
Tmdrac  (Ct!nU!M»,  Ifljg.). 
dadobates  (Tupaia.) 
iSbre:r  (Shrew). 
^gaU  (Desman). 

(Mole). 
Cond^ura, 

Scalopi  (Shrew-Mole). 


Family  3. 
CARNIVORA. 

Tribb  1. 
PLANTIGRADE. 

irmt(Bear). 


Tribb  2. 
DIOITIGRADE. 

MuMa  (Maiten). 
OaHa(Dog). 
Vwarra  (Civet). 
A<ena. 
i3u(Cat). 


TfeliBB  3. 
AMPmBIOirS  ANIMALS. 

PAoca  (Seal> 
Tnekechu$  (HlotBe), 


Ordbr  IV. 
MARSUPIAL  ANIMALS. 
Dtddpkis  (Opossum). 


Potorous  (Skpnpfymnus,  lUig.) 
Macropus  (Kangaroo). 
Koala  (LipiiruSy  Goldf.)  Phoicolardos. 
Phascokmys  (Wombot). 


Ordbr  V. 
GLIRES  (RODENTIA). 

SckaruB  (Squirrel). 
Mas  (Rat). 

Hdamys  (PedeUs,  lUig.). 


Gtomys  (Pteudo^oma,  Say). 

Diipiostonui. 

Castor  (Beaver). 

Cov^  (Mhf(q>otamuSf  Comm.). 

Hystrix  (Porcupine). 

lipuB  (Hare). 

C<ma  (Guinea  Pig). 


Mi 


Ordbr  VL 
EDENTATA. 

Tribe  1. 
TA&DIGRADE. 

(Stoth). 
itim  (fossil). 


Tribb  2. 
COMMON  EDENTATA. 

Dasyjnu  (Tatou). 
Oryderopus. 

Mmmtecophaga  (Anteater). 
Mcmis  (Pangolin). 


Tribb  3. 
MONOTREMA. 

Echidna  (Spinous  Anteater). 
OndOurhyidtua  (Plahfpus^  Shaw). 


Ordbr  VII. 
PACHYDERMATA. 
Family  1. 
PROBOSCIDLAJfA. 

Moitodan  (fbssil). 
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Family  % 
COMMON  PACHYDERMATA. 

S^(Hog). 
PhaeoduBrus, 
DicaMes  (Peccary). 
Anoploihtritan  (fossil). 
Rkmaceros. 

Palaothentm  (fossil). 
Lopkiodon  (fossil). 


Family  S. 
SOLIPED. 
Eqaua  (Hone). 


Ordkk  VIU. 
RUMINANTIA. 
(Without  horns.) 

Camdus* 
Mokhfus. 

(Homed.) 
Cenm  (Doer). 
CamelopardaUs  (Ginffe). 


Copra  (Goat). 
(his  (Sheepl 


Ordsr  IX. 
CETACEA. 
Family  1. 
HERBIVOROUS. 
Mmuthu  (Lamantin). 
Dugong  (Hedicorw^  Ilfig.) 
StOenu  [Rylinaj  Illig.) 


Family  S. 
COMMON  CETACEA. 
Ddfhmua  (Dolphin). 
^fwruh(d  (Mnwdan,  L.). 
CaduM  (Phf»Uer,  L.) 
Bsiono. 


Class  U.   wfoef.  (See  OmtKAofogy.) 

Class  III.  RtptUea.  ReptHts') 

Class  IV.  FtfCM.  (See /cft%ofo^.) 

The  second  general  division  of  Cuvier 
comprises  the  mdtiucoug  animals  (see 
C^MicM»3f),  ^0  artieuhUd 
VDunsb^  JBnfomoIog^y),  and  the  fourth 
^  rathaUd  ammals  (see  Zoophgtesy— 
OoosQlt  Flenung's  PkiUmphy  of  Zoohg 
Edinburgh,  1832),  and  GriffithL 
*^MMi  Kingdom  of  Cuvier  ^  with  addmon- 


(d  thoenpHofM  (Ist  vol.,  London,  1897; 
not  yet  completed). 

Zoophyte  (from  2«mv,  animal,  and  ^rw, 
plant),  in  a  wider  sense,  comprises  the 
nvQ  classes  of  animals  includeid  by  Cu- 
vier in  the  fourth  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  ^uUatid  animals,  from  their 
often  exhibiting  a  radiated  form  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  some  of  its  parts.  We 
have  described  the  general  characters  of 
this  division,  and  the  five  classes  of  which 
it  consists,  in  the  article  Aidnud.  They 
are  termed  apaOnca  (a,  without,  naOo;,  feel- 
ing) by  Lamarck,  from  their  all  beinff 
destitute  of  organs  of  sense,  and  even  of 
nerves,  and  from  his  considering  their 
motions  to  be  mere  automatic  phenomena, 
not  accompanied  with  feelmg.  They 
form  the  division  called  aetpluda  (a,  with- 
out, ffc^Air,  head)  by  Latreille,  from  their 
having  no  part  analogous  to  the  head  of 
the  articulated  classes. ,  In  a  narrower 
sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  fourth 
class  of  this  division,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed in  the  artide  Polype, 

Zootomy.   (See  Anatomy.) 

Zopyrus  ;  a  Feraan,  son  of  Megaby- 
zus,  who,  to  show  his  attachment  to  Da- 
rius, the  son  of  Hystaspc^,  while  he  be- 
sieced  Babylon,  cut  off  his  ears  and  nose, 
and  fled  to  the  enemy,  telling  them  that 
he  had  received  such  treatment  from  his 
royal  master  because  he  had  advised  him 
to  raise  the  siege,  as  the  city  was  impreg- 
nable. This  was  credited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians; and  Zopyrus  was  appointed 
commander  of  all  their  forces  When 
he  had  totally  gained  their  confidence,  he 
betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Da- 
rius, for  which  he  was  liberally  reward- 
ed. Darius  used  to  say  that  he  had  rath- 
er have  Zopyrus  not  mutilated  than  twen- 
ty Babylons. 

ZoRNDoar,  Battle  of  ;  the  bloodiest, 
and,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most 
remaricable  battles  in  the  seven  years' 
war  (q.  v.),  fought  on  Aug.  25, 1758,  be- 
tween the  Prussians  commanded  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  and  the  Russians  under 
general  Fermor,  the  latter  50,000  men 
strong,  the  former  30,000.  Frederic  was 
victorious.  The  Russians  lost  towards 
19,000  killed,  and  3000  taken  prisonera ; 
the  Prussians  10,000  killed.  Frederie 
was  obliged,  immediately  after,  to  hasten 
to  Saxony. 

Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht  ;  the  distin- 
guished reformer  of  religion  in  Media, 
whose  doctrines  also  spread  into  Persia. 
There  are  no  certain  accounts  of  him : 
his  history  is  mostly  enveloped  in  daik- 
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ne83.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was 
bv  birth  a  Median,  and  lived  under  tlie 
Median  king  Gustasp,  who,  according  to 
Hammer,  was  the  same  as  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  but,  according  to  others,  Cyaxarea  I. 
If  the  last  supposition  is  correct,  he  lived 
not  much  before  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The 
religion  mtroduced  by  him  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  entirely  new.  From  the 
investigations  of  Hammer,  it  would  ap- 

Eear  that  pure  fire-worship  (in  which, 
owever,  tne  fire  was  only  symbolical) 
was  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Bactro-Me- 
dian  race ;  and  from  this  the  worship  of 
the  planets  sprung.  Zoroaster  refined 
this  nre- worship.  It  is  not  settled  wheth- 
er his  improvements  were,  at  first,  adopt- 
ed by  the  magi  onlv,  or  whether  they 
were  received  by  the  Medians  geni- 
ally, and  afterwards  communicated  by 
them  to  the  Persians,  their  conquerors. 
The  latter  supposition  has  much  in  its 
favor,  particularly  the  circumstance  that 
the  Persians  showed  a  gre&t  readiness  to 
adopt  foreign  reli^ons,  which  may  have 
arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  their  dei- 
'  fication  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Short- 
ly aflerthe  time  of  Socrates,  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  had  spread  throughout  rer- 
.  sia.  The  following  are  its  principal  doc- 
trines : — From  eternity  there  have  existed 
two  beings,  Ormuzd  and  Abriman,  the 
principles  of  the  universe.  Ormuzd  is 
pure,  eternal  light,  the  original  source  of 
all  perfection.  The  nature  of  Abriman, 
likewise,  belonged  originally  to  light ;  and 
so  far  he  was  good ;  but  because  he  en- 
vied the  light  of  Ormuzd,  he  obscured  his 
own,  became  an  enemy  of  Ormuzd,  and 
the  father  of  evil,  and  of  all  bad  beinss,' 
who  join  with  him  in  a  contest  with  the 
good.  Ormuzd  and  Abriman  performed 
3ie  work  of  creation  at  different  epochs, 
and  brought  into  existence  various  spe- 
cies of  bemgs.  Ormuzd  created,  by  bis 
living  word,  that  is,  the  power  of  his  will, 
the  community  of  good  spirits — ^first,  six 
immortal  spirits  of  light,  for  the  service 
of  his  throne  (Amshaspand) ;  then  twen- 
ty-eight subordinate  spirits,  representa- 
tives of  the  months  and  days;  and,  at 
last,  a  multitude  of  human  souls.  Abri- 
man produced  a  number  of  bad  spirits, 
six  arch -de  vs,  spirits  of  darkness,  and  in- 
numerable devs  of  lower  rank.  The  good 
dwell  with  Ormuzd  in  light.  Abriman 
lives  with  his  creatures  in  the  kingdom 
of  darkness.  3000  years  Ormuzd  ruled 
alone ;  afier  which  he  created  material 
beings,  in  their  various  degrees ;  at  last, 
man,  and,  after  the  labor,  celebrated  the 
first  festival  of  creation  with  the  good 


spirilB.  Again  he  ruled  in  this  worid  of 
innocence  and  happineas  9000  years.  In 
the  next  period  of  equal  length,  begins 
the  contest  between  light  and  daiknesB, 
Ormuzd  and  Abriman,  who,  in  a  contin- 
ual strugffle,  divide  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  The  following  3000  years  ex- 
tend and  confirm  the  power  of  Ahrioum: 
afterwards  his  power  declines ;  the  devs 
sink  to  nothing ;  their  former  prince  does 
homage  to  Ormuzd ;  the  bad  disappear. 
The  dead  arise ;  the  primitive  kingdom 
of  happy  souls,  under  the  government  of 
Ormuzd,  returns.  Thus  the  world  is  made 
to  continue  12,000  years.  The  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  play  a  part :  to  each 
is  assigned  a  thousand  years.  The  num- 
ber seven,  as  presented  in  the  seven  am- 
shaspands,  ana  seven  arch-devs,  including 
Ormuzd  and  Abriman,  refers  to  the  plan- 
ets. The  subordinate  genii  of  the  ma- 
terial world  are  the  personified  parts  and 
elements  of  nature.  The  spirits  of  men 
pass  through  a  state  of  happiness  before 
they  reach  the  body ;  and,  in  that  heavenly 
state,  contend  with  bad  spirits,  protect  the 
good  upon  earth,  and  are  reverenced  by 
them.  Men  themselves  are  either  im 
servants  of  Ormuzd,  through  wisdom  and 
virtue,  or  the  slaves  of  Abriman,  through 
folly  and  vice.  The  former  pass,  after 
death,  over  the  bridge  Shinevad,  into  the 
dwelling  of  the  happy ;  the  hitter  fall 
into  bell  When  Abriman  is  conquered, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  follow^  and 
the  earth  is  adorned  for  the  residence  of 
the  virtuous.  The  essential  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  are  found  in  the  Zend-^^veala, 
the  most  sacred  record  of  his  religion. 
The  discovery  of  this  ancient  monument 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  did  not,  at  fint, 
receive  credit.  He  left  Paris  in  1755,  to 
investigate  the  religion  of  all  the  nations 
of  Asia  not  professing  the  Mohammedan 
&ith,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  India- 
an  undertaking  which  he  successfully  ex- 
ecuted, notwiustanding  numerous  obsta- 
cles. (See  Anquetil  du  Perron.)  At  8a- 
rat,  he  obtained,  from  some  learned  Per- 
sians, a  copy  fit  the  books  of  the  Zend- 
Avestct,  in  tne  Zend  and  Pehhri  languagea 
The  latter  he  studied  himself,  and  trans- 
lated, in  conjunction  with  learned  natives, 
the  Zend-Avesta  into  modem  Peisian. 
Having  returned  to  France,  he  gave  to 
the  library  in  Paris  the  manuscripts  wbicfa 
he  had  collected  in  India,  and  published 
a  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  into  the 
French  language,  with  notes.  ^  The  cele- 
brated Orientfuist  sir  William  Jones  ex* 
pressed  himself  warmly  against  the  extra- 
ord'mary  account  of  Anquetil ;  but  Kleii- 
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ker,  the  German  translator  of  the  Zmi- 
AoedOf  has  combated  the  doubts  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  with  much  force. 
Late  inquiries  into  the  reli^ns  of  an- 
tiquity, particularly  those  which  relate  to 
India,  have  illustrated  many  points  in  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  The  literary 
treasures  which  the  celebrated  linguist 
Rask  has  lately  brought  from  India, 
promise  new  light,  and  tend  to  confirm 
the  genuineness  of  the  Zend-Avuta,  (See 
Zmd-JhtstaJ)  But  the  books  which  are 
known  under  the  nanie  of  the  Oracles  of 
Zoroaster,  and  which  have  stood  in  high 
depute,  particularly  among  mystics,  and 
students  of  the  secret  sciences,  by  which 
men  hoped  to  discover  the  philosopher's 
stone,  are,  obviously,  forgeries  of  a  later 
period. 

Zrinti,  or  Zrini,  Nicholas,  count  o^ 
general  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I,  ban 
of  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia,  a 
modem  Leonidas,  was  bom  in  1518. 
When  but  a  boy  of  twelve  vears,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna  that  Charles  V  gave  him 
a  horse  and  gold  chain.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  John 
of  Zapolya,  and  sultan  Suleyman  (Soli- 
man),  the  ally  of  Zapolya,  and  did  much 
to  improve  li^ht  caviurv.  His  noble  fig- 
ure, his  vivacity,  liberality,  and  strict  jus- 
tice, gained  him  the  love  of  his  solcuers 
to  an  uncommon  degree.  In  1542,  at  the 
battle  of  Pesth,  his  sudden  arrival  strack 
dismay  into  the  enemy,  and  decided  the 
rictoiy.  For  twelve  years,  he  defended 
Croana,  over  which  he  presided  as  ban, 
acainst  the  Turke,  and  repelled  them,  in 
1563,  fi-om  Szigeth.  (q.  v.)  The  greater 
part  of  Hungaiy,  however,  was  already  a 
Turkish  pachahc,  and  the  rest  was  obliged 
to  pay  tnbute.  Suleyman  the  Invincible 
was  desirous  of  taking  Szigeth.  A  defeat 
which  the  vanguard  of  the  sultan  sustain- 
ed, at  Sziklos,  from  the  troops  of  Zrinyi. 
excited  his  wrath.  The  famous  grand 
vizier,  Mehmed  Sokolowich,  a  renegade 
of  Croatia,  marched,  with  65,000  men,  to 
the  atbick  of  Szigeth.  A  bridge  was 
thrown  over  the  swollen  Drave,  under 
difficulties  such  as  could  be  overcome 
only  by  the  iron  will  of  the  Turkish  des- 
pot; and  the  army  passed  over  the  river 
between  August  1  and  9.  Zrinyi  col- 
lected his  soldiers,  2500  in  number. 
The^  swore — ^first  he  himseli;  then  each 
soldier  to  his  captain,  and  then  all  the 
captains  to  him — to  die  for  their  faith^ 
their  emperor  and  their  country.  Szigeth 
lies  between  two  rivers,  as  on  an  island. 
When  Zrinyi  mustered  his  troop,  they 
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amounted  to  9000  men.  The  Turks 
bombarded,  day  and  nisht,  the  ^  old  chy,^ 
which  was  but  QlighOy  fortified.  The 
besieged  made  many  daring  sallies ;  but, 
after  they  had  defended  the  place,  inch 
by  inch,  and  repulsed  several  assaults, 
they  were  obliged  to  bum  it,  and  to  retreat 
to  the  "new  city."  The  Turks  now 
raised  mounds  of  earth,  from  which  they 
could  fire  over  the  whole  city.  Zrinyi 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  Turks 
fh>m  filling  up  the  fosse ;  but  they  were 
too  numerous  and  indefatigable.  He 
now  eave  up  the  new  eiw"  to  the  flames, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  castle.  The 
fire  of  the  Turks  was  incessant,  and  they 
were  also  active  in  excavating  mines. 
Zrinyi  had  no  miners.  The  Hungarians 
made  a  sally,  repulsed  the  Turks,  spiked 
several  of  their  cannons,  but  suflered  a 
considerable  loss.  From  August  26  to 
September  1,  seven  assaults,  Or  more,  were 
made  daily ;  but  the  Hunsarians  always 
drove  back  the  Turks.  Many  proposals 
for  capitulation  were  made  to  Zrinyi; 
but  he  rejected  them  all ;  and  even  the* 
sultan's  threat  to  kill  his  son,  whom  the 
Turks  pretended  to  have  in  their  power, 
could  not  chance  his  purpose.  Soliman, 
exasperated  at  his  obstinacy,  offered  1000 
ffold  guilders  for  Zrinyi's  head,  and  final- 
^  died  of  ra^  September  4.  The  grand 
vizier  kept  his  death  a  secret  Septem- 
ber 5,  the  Turks  succeeded  in  burning 
the  outer  castle.  Zrinyi  retired  to  the 
inner  works.  These,  however,  oontamed 
no  provision  nor  ammunition.  On  the 
seventh,  the  Turks  undertook  a  general 
assault  The  cinders  fell  even  into  the 
apartments  of  the  count  The  castle  was 
in  flames.  Zrinyi  now  assembled  his  fol- 
lowers, and  said,  ^  Remember  your  oath. 
We  must  flo  forth,  or  bum,  or  perish  with 
hunger.  Let  us  die  like  men.  Follow 
me,  and  do  as  I  do."  Saying  this,  he 
rushed  out:  his  men,  now  reduced  to  600; 
followed.  He  received  two  balls,  but 
continued  fighting  until  a  third  ball  killed 
him.  The  whcue  garrison  shared  the 
fate  of  their  commander.  The  Turi» 
thronsed  into  the  burning  castle,  but  Zrin- 
yi had  fired  trains  leading  to  the  powder 
chambers.  These  exploded,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  enemies  perished.  Above 
20,000  Turks  had  been  killed  or  died  of 
sickness  durinf  the  siege.  The  Turks 
retained  the  jplaee  until  1689.  The  aga 
of  the  janizanes  fixed  the  head  of  Zrinyi 
before  the  tent  of  the  sultan ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  imperial  general 
count  Salm.  The  family  of  the  Zrinyis 
became  extinct  in  1703. 
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ZscHOKKE,  John  Henry  Daniel,  was 
born  in  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia,  in  1771. 
He  lost  his  parents  early,  and,  having  re- 
ceived bis  education  in  the  gymnasium 
of  that  city,  quitted  it  suddenly,  and  re- 
mained, for  some  time,  with  a  strolling 
troop  of  actors,  for  whom  he  prepared 
pieces.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
where  he  studied,  without  4uiy  regular 
plan,  philosophy,  theology,  history  and 
beUes-lettres.  In  1793,  he  appeared  as  a 
public  teacher,  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  fixed  appointment.  Some  dramatic 
productions  of  his  were  published.  In 
1795,  he  was  again  disappointed,  when 
he  applied  for  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  Frankfort,  having  previ- 
ously written  against  the  religious  edict 
of  WoUner.  (q.  v.)  He  now  travelled, 
and,  while  on  his  wa^  to  Italy,  was  in- 
duced to  stay  in  Switzerland,  in  order 
to  take  the  direction  of  a  seminary  in 
Reichenau.  During  the  disturbances 
which  agitated  the  Helvetic  republic 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, he  received  a  great  variety,  of 
appointments,  some  of  ^an  important 
character.  He  continues  to  live  in  Switz- 
erland. Of  his  numerous  works,  we 
mention  his  History  of  the  Grisons; 
Miscellany  of  the  latest  Information-r-^ 

Seriodical  which  appeared  from  1807  to 
813 ;  his  History  or  the  Bavarian  People 
and  their  Rulers,  written  from  1812  to 
1818,  and  much  esteemed ;  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  our  Time — a  periodical 
begun  in  1817,  and  which  ceased  in  1823 ; 
History  of  Switzerland  for  the  Swiss 
People,  perhaps  his  best  work,  of  which 
5000  copies  were  sold  inrunediately  in 
Switzerland  alone ;  Pictures  of  Switzer- 
land (2  vols.,  Aaraw,  1824) ;  and  a  great 
number  of  novels,  tales,  fetches,  and 
small  historical  pieces.  A  collection  of 
his  writings  appeared  in  1825  et  seq.,  in 
forty  smau  volumes. 

Zuo,  the  smallest  of  the  Helvetic  can- 
tons, lies  between  the  cantons  of  Ztirich, 
Schweitz,  Lucerne  and  Aargau.  It  has 
a  superficial  area  of  116  square  miles,  and 
contains  14,710  inhabitants,  of  German 
origin,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. In  regard  to  its  natural  charac- 
ters, it  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  of -which  the  north-western  is  com- 
posed of  fertile  valleys,  and  the  south- 
eastern of  a  mountainous  land,  in  which, 
however,  none  of  the  summits  rise  above 
an  elevation  of 5000  feet,  and  the  descent 
is  gentle.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
surface  is  occupied  by  lakes  Zug  and 


EgerL  The  inhabitants  are  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  orchards. 
The  consdtudon  is  democratic,  the  ai- 
preme  power  being  exercised  by  popular 
representatives  in  difi^rent  bodies.  The 
quota  of  the  canton  in  the  army  of  the 
confederacy  is  250  men,  and  the  pecunia- 
ry contingent  1250  Swiss  francs.  The 
chief  place  is  the  town  of  the  same  nante, 
with  2800  inhabitants,  on  lake  Zug,  in  a 
delightful  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  surrounded  by 
fertile  meadowrs,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
pretty  countiy  houses.  The  lake  bathea 
the  foot  of  Righi  on  the  south :  behind 
rises  mount  Pilate ;  and,  in  the  distance, 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  Bernese  Alps 
are  seen  towering  up  into  the  sky.  The 
lake  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  from  two 
to  three  wide. 

ZuioERSEE,  or  Zutoer-Zee  (i.  e.  So\dk 
gea) ;  an  inland  sea  or  gulf  of  die  Noxth 
sea,  or  German  ocean,  surrounded  chief- 
ly by  the  Dutch  provinces  of  Holland, 
Overyssel,  and  Friesland.  Its  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  80  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  15  to  30 ;  superficial 
area,  1200  square  miles.  It  is' said  to 
have  been,  in  remote  ages,  a  lake,  until 
the  barrier  on  the  north-west,  separating 
it  from  the  German  ocean,  was  swallowed 
up  b^'  some  inundation  of  the  sea.  This 
opimon  is  confirmed  by  the  posidon  of 
the  islands  Texel,  Vliemnd,  &c.,  whicli, 
with  interveninff  shoals  and  sand-banks, 
still  form  a  kind  of  defence  against  the 
ocean.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  car- 
ried on  alon^  the  Zuyder-Zee,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  at  the  Texel.  The 
communication  of  this  sea  with  the  lake 
of  Harlem  is  by  the  south,  the  inlet  on 
the  banks  of  which  Amsterdam  is  built. 
In  so  level  a  countr}'  there  are  few  rivcis 
to  flow  into  this  sea :  of  those  that  do  bo, 
the  Yssel  is  the  largest.  The  extent  of 
the  Zuyder-Zee  exposes  it  to  great  agita- 
tion in  tempestuous  weather;  yet^  on 
proceeding  from  South  Holland  to  Fries- 
land,  it  is  usual  to  sail  across  die  southern 
part  of  it,  called  the  Lemmer,  instead  of 
roakinff  the  circuit  by  land.  The  Y  is  a 
gulf  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  which  forms  the 
connexion  with  the  lake  of  Hariera,  and 
of  which  a  part  is  called  the  Pampus. 
ZniNOLius.  (See  ZSwmeU,) 
ZuLLiCHAU,  a  town  in  the  govemnnent 
of  Frankfort,  in  the  Pnisaan  prorince  of 
BrandenbUrff,  112  miles  from  Berlin,  17 
miles  east  of  Crossen,  Ion.  15°  44' 
52°  8^  N.,  a  league  fixim  the  Oder,  hai 
4700  inhabitants,  an  academy,  an  orphan 
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asylum,  and  a  semiDary  for  scbool-mamers. 
(See  SchooU,)  It  was  formerly  a  thriving 
town,  having  many  manu^tories  of 
broadcloth,  large  ouantities  of  which  were 
sent  into  Poland,  Rusaia,  and  even  China ; 
but,  since  Russia  haa  protected  the  Polish 
jnanufactures,  Zfillichau  has  much  declin- 
ed. The  manufacture  of  silk,  however,  has 
in  some  measure  supplied  the  place  of  that 
of  cloth.  On  the  banks  or  the  Oder, 
much  wine  is  made ;  but  its  quality  is  less 
10  be  commended  than  the  industry  of 
the  cultivators.  The  town  belongs,  with 
the  circle  of  the  same  name  (300  square 
miles,  with  30,000  inhabitants^,  to  the 
duchy  of  Crossen,  which,  \r  J 538,  fell  to 
Brandenburg. 
ZuMBO.  (See  Wax  Fitntrta,) 
ZuMSTEEo,  John  Rodolphus,  a  German 
composer,  the  son  of  a  servant,  was  bom 
in  1760,  in  Sachsenflur,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
and  educated  in  the  ducal  school  near 
Stuttffart,  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  ducal  chapel,  and,  when 
yet  a  pupil,  composed  several  operettas, 
cantatas  and  songs  for  the Robbersof  Schil- 
ler, whose  friend  he  was.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed violoncellist  in  the  chapel  of  the 
duke,  and,  in  1792,  concert-master  and 
director  of  the  opera.  He  died  in  1802, 
of  apoplex}%  His  sonss  and  glees  are 
some  of  the  best  which  me  Germans  pos- 
sess. He  also  composed  operas  and  a 
mass,  &c. 

Zurich;  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
bounded  north  by  SchaiThausen,  north- 
east and  east  by  Thurgau,  south-east  by 
St.  Gall,  south  by  Schweitz  and  Zug, 
west  by  Aarpiu,  and  north-west  by  Ba- 
den (see  Switztdamd) ;  square  miles,  953 ; 
population,  224,150.  The  general  aspect 
is  pleasant,  abounding  in  hills  and  valleys, 
but  destitute  of  the  magnificent  scenery 
that  marks  the  interior  and  south  of 
Switzerkmd.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
vated. Rich  pastures  and  extensive  or- 
chards abound,  and,  in  some  parts,  there 
ana  fine  tracts  of  wooded  country.  Corn, 
wine,  cattle,  butter  and  cheese  are  some 
o^the  principal  products.  The  manu&c- 
tures  are  considerable,  of  cotton,  silk 
stuffs,  linen,  woollen  and  leather.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  German  origin,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  two  societies,  are 
Calvinists.  The  government,  which  was 
vistocratico-democratic  in  its  adminis- 
tration, was  new-modelled  in  1831.  The 
l^islative  power  was  vested  in  a  ffreat 
council  of  212  members,  25  of  whom 
formed  an  executive  council,  and  court 
of  final  appeal. 


Zurich  ;  a  city  of  Switzerland,  caphal 
of  the  above  canton,  on  the  Limmat,  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Ziirich, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  between  hills,  3(> 
miles  south-west  of  Constance,  55  north- 
east of  Berne ;  Ion.  8<>  32"  E. ;  laL  47<'  22" 
N.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  fortified  with 
a  wall  and  ditch,  tolerably  neat  and  clean, 
thouffh  most  of  the  houses  are  old-fash- 
ioned. It  has  fotu-  Reformed  churches. 
Its  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable, 
but  the  scenery  around  is  striking  and 
there  are  beautiful  promenades.  There 
are  numerous  private  gardens ;  and  in  no 
place  in  Europe,  except  Haarlem,  is  more 
attention  paid  to  fine  flowers.  Having 
the  advantage  of  water  communication 
by  means  of  its  lake  and  river,  it  has  long 
been  a  place  of  numufacture  and  trade. 
Woollens,  linens,  cottons,  leather  and  silk 
are  its  cluef  manufactures.  Few  places 
of  the  size  of  Ziirich  have  surpassed  it 
in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  For  five 
centuries  it  has  been  a  town  of  literary 
distinction.  It  has  a  public  libraiy  of 
40,000  volumes,  coiUgium  htmantUitiSj 
gymnagium  Carolinumy  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind,  a 
society  of  physics,  economics,  and  natural 
history,  a  military,  school,  a  medical  semi- 
nary, and  various  other  institutions.  Na- 
tives, Conrad  Gesner,  Solomon  Gesner, 
John  James  Gesner,  J.  C.  Lavater,  Uirzel, 
and  Pestalozzi.  Population,  14,000.  Zu- 
rich has,  in  recent  times,  been  the  theatre 
of  some  interesting  political  events.  In 
the  war  carried  on  by  the  second  coali- 
tion against  the  French  republic  (1799), 
Ziiric^  became  an  important  point  in  the 
military  operation.  On  the  fourth  and 
fiflh  of  June,  the  archduke  Charles 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  French 
forces  here,  and,  on  the  seventh,  occu- 
pied Ziirich.  In  August,  it  became  the 
theatre  of  new  conflicts ;  and,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  September,  Mass^na  de- 
feated here  the  allied  forces  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  compelled  them  to 
evacuate  Switzerland. 

Zuhich;  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  ex- 
tending, in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly 
through  the  canton  of  Ziirich,  but  partly 
also  between  those  of  Schweitz  and  St. 
Gall.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
strait  of  Rapperswyl,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over,  crossed  by  a  bridge.  In  other 
places,  the  breadth  varies  to  nearly  five 
miles.  The  length  is  thirty  miles.  This 
lake,  without  rivalling  that  of  Geneva  in 
its  sublime  scenery,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  being  surrounded  by  a  popu- 
lous and  well  cultivated  country,  and  th« 
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prOflpects  on  its  banks  Mng  richly  Taried. 
behind  and  above  the  vine-covered  faiUs 
virhich  enckMe  it,  loftier  summits  rise 
mdually  higher  and  higher,  till  the  eye 
finally  rests  on  the  glaciers  of  Olarus, 
Schweitz  and  the  Grisons.  The  pros- 
pect is  finest  firom  the  lake  itself,  where, 
as  you  sail  along,  the  scene  is  ever  shift- 
ing and  changing.  Upon  the  litde  island 
ofUfnau,  was  formerly  seen  the  tomb  of 
Von  Hutten,  who  died  here  in  1533. 

Zuau^  Placidus,  cardmal  and  vicar- 
general  of  pope  Leo  XII,  bom  in  the  Ve- 
netian temtory,  at  Leffnago,  in  1759,  and 
appointed  cardinal  May  16,  18S2S^  is 
known  by  his  scientific  labors.  He  spent 
several  years  in  investigating  the  accounts 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  Venetian  travel- 
lers m  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, who  opened  the  way  for  Columbus 
and  Vasco  da  Gama.  He  published  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  treatises  re- 
specting ManMl  Polo  (who  penetrated  as 
far  as  China,  and  first  brought  to  Europe 
information  of  Japan),  and  a  few  other 
Venetian  travellers  (2  vols.,  4to.,  with 
notes  on  sulnects  of  natutid  history,  by 
Ro8si,18S23).  He  maintains,  in  these  works, 
that  the  brothers  Zeno  (q.  v.)  discovered, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  pilrts 
of  America,  a  hundred  years  before  Co- 
lumbus, and  that  the  Scandinavian  nations 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  new 
world  as  late  as  1380,  which  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  as  early  as  960  or 
1000.  The  brothers  Zeno  coUected  their 
information  on  the  island  of  Friseland, 
which  Columbus  also  is  said,  by  bis  son, 
to  have  visited  for  the  same  purpose. 
Zurla  also  gives  the  earliest  Venetian 
chart,  which  confirms  many  statements 
of  the  Icelandic  saga.  The  cardinal  has 
also  written  treatises  on  the  Mvels  of 
Cadamosto  and  Rionciniotti  in  Eastern 
Afirica.  Zurla  has  had,  for  several  years, 
the  chief  direction  of  the  propaganda. 
From  materials  contained  in  the  archives 
of  this  society,  he  prepared  a  discourse  on 
the  advantages  which  the  sciences,  par- 
ticularly geography,  owe  to  the  Christian 
religion  (18S»). 

ZuRLiTE ;  an  imperfoctiy-described 
mineral,  found  in  mount  Vesuvius,  with 
calcareous  spar.  It  occurs  in  rectangular 
prisms,  or  m  botrvoidal  masses,  of  an 
asparagus-green  color.  It  yields  to  the 
knife, but emitssparkles wiUi steel  Spe- 
cific gravity,  3i2/4 ;  melts  with  borax  into 
a  black  glass. 

ZnaLO,  Giuseppe,  count  de ;  an  Italian 
politician,  bom,  in  1760^  at  Naftak  In 


ZURZACH., 

1783,  when  an  eartlH|iiake  haddefsslBtad 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  men  of 
merit  were  wanted  to  heal  the  woundsof 
the  provinces,  Zurlo  was  sent  into  Gakp 
bria.  He  was  afterwards  made  jud;^ 
and,  in  1798,  was  invited  to  become  min- 
ister of  finance ;  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
The  king,  however,  when  he  fled  to  Sici- 
ly, left  mm  in  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  The  people,  entertainmg  un- 
founded suspicions  against  him,  seized  hii 
person,  and  destroyed  his  houses  After  a 
fow  months,  when  the  royal  irovemmeDt 
was  reestablished,  he  was  made  miniater 
of  finance.  The  country  was  inundated 
with  paper  money,  the  credit  of  the 
government  destroyed,  and  lar^  sum 
wanted  to  meet  the  public  ezigenciea. 
Zurio  reestablished  the  finances,  and  re- 
fiised  the  rewards  o^red  him  for  his  ser- 
vices, saying  that  he  had  always  found 
himself  honored  by  his  poverty.  In  1809» 
his  mmistry  came  to  an  end.  He  refused 
every  ofifer  of  the  new  goyemment,  until) 
in  1809,  Joseph,  made  him  minister  of 
justice.  He  aid  much  within  the  few 
months  that  he  remained  in  this  office;  but 
the  government,  wishing  to  give  hun  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  action,  made  him 
minister  of  the  interior.  This  depait- 
ment  required  an  entire  reorganizaiioD. 
Zurlo  took  the  best  measures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  manufiictures,  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  fine  arts,  finances,  &c. 
He  also  put  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  at 
Averse,  on  an  excellent  footing.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  old  government,  he  ac- 
companied the  queen  (madame  Murat)  to 
Trieste,  where  he  separated  fix>m  her; 
sick  in  Venice,  and,  during  his  recovery, 
made  a  translation  of  Anacreon,  whiclk 
appeared  there  anonymously.  He  then 
lived  for  three  years  in  Rome,  and,  in 
1818,  received  pernussion  to  return  tt> 
Naples,  where  he  was  made  minister  of 
the  interior  in  1830,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  attacks  of  ftnatics,  lost  the  office 
with  in  a  few  months.  After  that  time,  he 
lived  as  a  private  man,  in  Naples,  where 
he  died  in  182a 

ZcRZACH ;  a  small  town  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  in  Switzerland,  with  800  in- 
habitants; 33  miles  east  of  Basle.  Hereis 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Veronica,  who 
is  said  to  have  wrought  many  mindes  in 
Zurzach,  and  to  have  been  buried  then; 
whence  it  became  a  fdace  of  pilgrimage 
much  resorted  to  by  devout  Catholiea 
(See  Feromea.)  It  still  has  two  fiun^ 
which  originated  fitmi  die  former  nilgriB- 
ages,  and  are  much  finqoentad  by  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  French  traden^ 
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ZuTDEKSEK.  {S^c  Zmder9te^ 
ZwEiBBdcxxR.  (See  Deux-Pontt.) 
ZwiNCKLiyOr  |a0  jt  is  often  Latinised) 
ZvuraLiiTs,  Ulnch,  the  Swias  reformer, 
was  a  contemporury  of  Lather,  and  waa 
bom  at  WUdenhauaen,  in  the  Swias  coun- 
ty of  Tonenburg,  Jan.  1,  1484.  Uhrich 
was  the  ttnrd  of  eight  aons  of  the  bailiff 
of  that  place.   He  studied  at  an  early  age 
in  Basle  and  Berne,  and  continued  his 
jBtadies  in  Vienna,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  phUoeophy,  and  again  in 
Basle,  where  he  deroted  his  attention  to 
theology,  under  the  direction  of  Wytten- 
bach.  In  1506^  Zwingli  became  pariah 
priest  at  Caarus^  and  here  employed  hia 
time,  as  Luther  had  done  in  tne  Augua- 
tine  monastery  at  Erftut,  in  the  diligent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  cop- 
ied the  letters  or  Paul  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  even  learned  them  by  heart — 
an  acquintion  which  afterwardls  proved 
of  great  aervice  to  him  in  his  public  dis- 
eoflsions.  He  accompanied  the  forces  of 
GlaruB  during  the  campaigns  of  1519^ 
1513  and  1515,  in  Lombardy,  in  the  cause 
of  the  pope  against  the  French,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  chaplain,  and  was  rewarded  for 
this  service  by  &e  grant  of  a  pension 
from  the  pope.    In  1516,  he  necame 
preacher  in  uie  convent  of  Einsiedeln, 
then  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Here  be  showed  a  spirit  fiir  m  advance 
of  the  afe,  raising  his  voice  not  only 
agamst  the  corruptions  and  abuses  that 
oad  crept  into  the  church,  and  infected 
the  public  morals,  but  even  against  the 
pilgnmafes  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  ' 
Einsiedeln,  and  calling  upon  the  bishops 
of  Sion  and  Constance  to  promote  a  r^- 
ormation  of  religious  doctrines,  in  conr 
fmnhy  with  the  dictates  of  the  divine 
word.  At  this  time,  however,  his  con- 
duct was  so  fiur  from  exciting  suspicion, 
that^  in  1518,  the  papal  lecate,  Pulci,  gave 
him  the  diploma  of  acofyte  chaplain  to 
Ae  holy  see.  He  was,  not  long  after,  in- 
vited to  Zilrich,  and  entered  on  his  office 
of  preacher  in  me  cathedral,  Jan.  1, 1519, 
with  a  discourse  in  which  he  declared 
himself  for  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  ^uine  form,  without  regard  to  the 
prescribed  texts  and  lessons.   At  Zurich, 
Zwingli  delivered  a  series  of  sermons  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  these  discourses, 
with  those  against  error,  superstition  and 
▼loe,  kid  the  foundation  for  his  future 
WQik  of  reformation.  The  occasion  which 
called  him  forth  was  similar  to  that  which 
had  aroused  Luther.  In  1518,  Bemardin 
Samson,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Milan, 
•ppeared  in  Switzerland,  with  die  inten- 
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tion  of  falsing  money  by  the  sde  of  nidul-> 

Stnces.   ZvnngU,  who  wpM  then  preach^ 
g  at  Einsiedeln,  opposed  him  there, 
and  aiterwarda  in  Zwcn,  with  all  the 
power  of  his  eloquence,  and  brought  the 
indulgencee  into  so  much  odium  that 
Samson  was  not  even  permitted  to  enter 
Zftrich ;  and  the  bishop  of  Constance,  to 
whom  the  vUe  arts  of  the  monk  were 
oflfensive,  supported  Zwingli  in  this  meas- 
ure.  From  this  time,  Zwinffli  mdually 
went  further  m  his  plans,  with  t  ne  appro- 
bation not  only  of  the  Zurichen,  but  of 
the  gMt  body  of  the  Swiss  in  generaL 
In  Znrich,  his  refenns  were  so  mr  pro- 
moted by  the  government,  that,  in  1530,  a 
decree  was  issued,  ordering  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  taught  without  hu- 
man additions.  In  1590;  the  reformation 
was  extended  to  external  ceremonies.  In 
that  year,  Zwingli  wrote  his  fim  woik 
aghinst  the  ftsts  of  the  chureh,  and  began 
the  study  of  Hebrew.  T^e  offers  of  pro- 
motion which  he  received  from  pope 
Adrian  Vl  had  not  power  to  make  hun 
waver.   In  1533;  the  government  of  Zii 
rich  mvited  all  theologians  to  a  public 
conference  in  Zflrich,  to  convict,  if  possi- 
ble, Zwingli  of  an  error  in  doctrine. 
About  six  hundred  persons,  deigy  and 
laymen,  were  present  at  this  disputation. 
Zwingli  exhibited  his  opinions  in  the  form 
of  sixty-seven  propositions,  which  were  to 
form  the  subject  of  discussion;  but  the 
objections  of  the  celebrated  John  Faher, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Vienna,  appeared  so 
unsatisfactory  to  the  magistracy  of  Z^ch, 
that  they  adhered  still  more  zealously  to 
the  preachings  of  Zwingli.  The'  second 
dispute,  in  which  Zvnngli  urged  his  ob- 
jections to  ima^  and  the  mass  with  such 
force  that  the  former  were  soon  after  re- 
moved from  the  churches,  and  the  latter 
abolished,  was  held,  in  the  same  year,  in 
the  presence  of  nine  hundred  persons. 
In  1534,  Zwingli  married  Anna  Reinhardi 
a  widow,  and,  the  next  year,  published  his 
Commentary  on  true  and  Religion. 
The  refonnation  in  his  native  lapd  was 
now  fixed  upon  a  firm  base ;  and  he  con- 
tinued the  work  with  undiminished  zeal, 
warmly  supported  by  the  public  authori- 

Sff  which  suppressed  the  mendicant  or- 
ers,  required  all  questions  of  marriage  to 
be'  settled  bv  the  civil  tribunals,  ana  es- 
tablished a  better  administration  of  the 
church  revenues.  In  general,  Zwingli 
agreed  in  his  opinions  with  the  Gennaii 
reformers :  like  them  be  assumed  the 
Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  laitb,  rejected  all 
human  additions^  attacked  the  ambition 
and  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
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supontitioiui  they  bad  oountenanced,  and 
aimed  to  restore  the  church  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  times.  His  views 
were  on  some  points  peculiar,  particulariy 
in  reffard  to  the  real  presence,  and  on 
some  less  important  matters  relative  to  the 
liturgy.  In  order  to  remove  this  wall  of 
partition  from  between  the  two  parties 
which  adopted  the  new  doctrines,  a  meet- 
ing between  the  Saxon  and  Swiss  re- 
formers was  held  at  Marfourv  K)ct  1—^ 
1529),  at  the  sugcestion  of  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  landgrave  of  Hesse.  The 
former  were  r^iresented  by  Luther  and 
Melanchtbon,  tne  latter  by  Zwin^  and 
CEcolampadius.  The  conference  was 
conducteid  vnth  moderation,  and  the 
otherwise  violent  Luther  treated  Zwingli 
with  a  brotherly 'kindness.  Although  a 
complete  union  was  not  effocted,  yet  a 
convention  was  agreed  upon,  the  thirteen 
first  articles  of  which,  containing  the  most 
important  matters  of  religious  &ith,  were 
recognised  by  both  parties ;  and  the  four- 
teenth declared  that,  though  they  could 
not  4gree  as  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ 


in  the  Eucharist,  -they  would  conduot 
towards  each  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity.  In  1531,  an  open  vw  broke  out 
between  Zftrich  on  the  one  side,  and  die 
Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Scbweitz^ 
Uri,  Underwalden  and  Zuff  on  the  other; 
iuid  Zwin^i  was  commanded  to  take  the 
field,  beanng  the  banner  of  the  canton, 
which  it  had  been  usual  for  an  eccleriat- 
tie  to  support  A  battle  ensued  on  the 
5th  of  October,  and  Zwin^i  called  unm 
his  countrymen  ^''to  trust  m  God."  Bat 
the  enemy  were  more  than  twice  ak 
strong  as  the  Zurichers,  and  under  better 
Oifiicera :  the  latter  were  therefore  defeat- 
ed, and  Zwin^  was  anoong  the  abin. 
The  Rejformed  church  (q.  v.)  afterwards 
received  fix)m  the  hands  of  Calvin  (q.  t.) 
its  present  organization^ — See  Hess,  Fte 
de  Zwingli  (Paris,  1810),  and  Rotemuind, 
Lye  qf  ZwingU  (in  German,  Bremeo, 
1818)A-An  edition  of  his  works  appeared 
at  Zibich  in  1819  seq.,  4  vols.;  and  a 
more  complete  one  has  been  published  at 
the  same  place  more  recently  (1828  wet^y 
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CONTAINING,  BESIDES  THE  ARTICUS  REFERRED  TO  IT  FROM  THE  PRE- 
CEDING PART  OF  THE  VOLUME,  A  NUMBER  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY 
ARTICLES,  AND  NUMEROUS  REFERENCES  TO  ARTICLES 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  WORK. 


Abeutbtht,  John,  an  eminent  English 
surgeon,  was  bom  aboutl765 ;  but  wheth- 
er in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland  he  was  him- 
self ignorant  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  received  his  elementary  education  in 
England,  and  commenced  his  profession- 
al studies  (1780)  at  St.  Banholomew's 
hospital,  in  London,  under  the  direction 
of  sir  Charles  Blick,  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  that  institution.  Young  Abemethy  was 
tt  this  time  more  remarked  for  the  oddi- 
ties of  his  conversation  and  manners  than 
lor  any  indications  of  superior  genius,  and 
passed,  among  his  fellow  smdents,  fay  the 
name  of  the  osder,  on  account  of  his  at- 
tending the  lectures  in  the  dress  of  a 
groom.  Having  become  the  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter  (a.  v.),  Abemethy 
was  appointed,  through  his  influence,  as- 
sistant-suTgeon  to  Bai^olomew's  hospital, 
and,  noc  long  after,  became  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  that  establish- 
ment. He  continued  assistant-surgeon  of 
the  hospital  for  nearly  forty  years,  until 
the  death  of  sir  Charles  Blick,  when 
he  was  elected  senior  surgeon.  In  1793, 
he  first  appeared  as  an  author,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Surgical  and  Physiologi- 
cal Eseays  (3d  part,  1797),  which  was 
followed  by  Surgical  Observations  (part 
iBt,  1804, 2d,  1806).  New  editions  of  the 
latter  appeared  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  1809—11, 
^th  adcfitions.  These  publications,  wr- 
ticularly  his  Observations  on  Local  Dis- 
eases and  Indigestion,  and  on  Tumors 
and  Lumbar  AbscM,  established  his  rep- 
utation not  only  at  home  but  in  forei^ 
countries.  His  account  of  cases  of  his 


tyin^  the  iliac  artery  for  aneurism,  coo- 
tainmff,  as  it  did,  stnking  examples  and 
lucid  descriptions  of  that  bold  experiment, 
attracted  especial  notice  and  aomiration. 
As  a  lecturer  on  surgery,  anatomy  and 
pathology,  Abemethy  held  the  first  rank 
in  London.  In  his  mode  of  teaching,  he 
was  not  very  minute  on  anatomy,  which 
he  thought  could  only  be  leameld  in  the 
dissecting  room ;  but  the  energy  of  his 
manner,  and  the  allusions  he  vras  accus- 
tomed to  introduce,  save  a  great  interest 
to  what  he  delivered,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  pupils.  He  was  particu- 
larly earnest  in  urging  upon  them  that 
the  education  of  a  surseon  is  never  com- 
plete, and  that  his  whole  life  should  be  a 
course  of  study.  He  also  opposed  the 
division  of  surgery  into  distinct  depart- 
ments, as  that  of  the  oculist,  of  the  aurist, 
&C.,  considering  the  whole  aa  essentially 
connected,  and  that  no  man,  properly 
educated,  can  be  i^orant  of  the  diseases 
which  those  divisions  embrace.  His 
treatment  of  his  patients  was  marked  by 
many  eccentricities,  which  often  took  the 
character  of  harshness  and  rudeness,  al- 
though some  anecdotes' are  related  of  his 
benevolence  and  kindness  towards  those 
in  destitute  circumstances.  His  death 
took  place  in  1830.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  Abemethy  published 
an  Inquiry  into  Hunter's  Theoiy  of  Life 
(1814);  the  Introductory  Lecture  fer  1815, 
exhibiting  some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Opinions 
respecting  Diseases;  Physiological  Lec- 
tures (1817),  Stc 
Abhorrxrs.   (See  Jeffireyt^  Geoige.) 
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Abbahtes.  (BeeJunoL) 
Abtbsinian  Era.   (See  Epoek) 
AcADXMT  FieuAES.   (See  l>rai9ii^.) 
AcTTNOLiTE.   (See  HombUnde.)  ' 
Adams,  John.  (See  PiUaim  humd) 
ADJOURmnsifT.  (See  Prorogation.) 
iENEAS  SzLvics.   (See  PiccolommL) 
Agricultc&al  Ststeu,^  in  political 
economy.   (See  Phftiocratic  SytUm.) 

AoCADO ;  a  Portuguese  Jew,  known  in 
conseijuence  of  the  Spanish  stocks  which 
bear  his  name,  his  rapid  success  and  great 
fortune.  He  first  attracted  notice  after 
the  late  campaign  of  the  French  in  Spain 
(called  in  France /»rDm«nade  en  Eapaignt)^ 
as  financial  agent  for  the  Spanish  govein- 
ment  in  Paris.  He  has  not,  as  fiir  as  is 
known,  contracted  new  loans,  but  has 
converted  the  old  Spanish  vaUt  into  new 
stocks,  now  known  as  ^^guados.  The 
liberals  reproach  him  with  having  procur- 
ed credit  for  a  government  which  does 
not  acknowledge  the  obligations  of  the 
cortes.  The  apostolic  party  will  hear 
nothing  of  credit,  debts  or  interest :  the 
kmg,  according  to  them,  ought  lo  live 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  priests;  and  the 
European  contracton  have  not  much  c<m- 
fidenoe  in  A|^ado's  paper,  because  they 
say  that  its  issue  is  unlimited,  and  that 
even  the  interest  on  the  same  is  discharg- 
ed by  means  of  new  Aguados.  Yet  the 
interest,  thus  fer,  has  been  paid  with  great 
punctuality.  The  king  of  Spain  has  re- 
warded the  services  of  A|piado  by  making 
him  a  marquis,  and  heapmg  honors  upon 
him.  Aguado  has  not  been  able  to  efiect 
even  a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the 
loans  of  the  cortes.  He  was  the  soul  of 
the  financial  movements  of  the  moderate 
royalists,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Bal- 
.  lesteroe.  The  pride  of  the  Spanish  gran- 
dees, and  other  circumstances,  induced 
him  to  lay  down  his  asency  in  1890.  He 
is  about  fi%  yews  old,  and  is  considered 
to  be  worth  about  twenty  millions  of 
fitmcs.  He  resides  in  Pans,  and  is  per- 
sonally not  popular. 
Aids.-  (See  Tenurts.) 
Al  ;  the  Arabic  article.  (See  EL) 
Ax.BAif 's,  DucHBSS  OF  St.  (See  CoiutU.) 
Albemarle,  Duke  or.  (See  Monk.) 
Albwife.  (See  Herring.) 
Alexandra.  (See  OusandroA 
Alexandria,  Era  of.  (See  Epock,) 
Aliment  is  accidentally  placed  after 

Alkaloid.  Certain  plants,  of  powerful 
operation  as  medicines  or  poisons,  owe 
this  quality  to  the  possession  of  peculiar 
ingredients,  which  modem  science  has 
Bi£ceeded  in  separating  entirely  fifom  the 


other  substances  with  which  they  are  mix- 
ed, and  which  have  been  called  eSkMk^ 
because  they  resemble  the  proper  alkaliM 
in  their.mode  of  acting  on  vegetable  ool- 
ors,  and  in  their  power  to  neutralize  acids, 
and  to  form  vnth  them  salts,  tieaidei 
these  oharacteristics,  which  are  esaeDtial 
to  constitute  them  alkaloids,  most  of 
them  have  also  the  fi>Uowinff  propertiea: 
the^  contain  azote,  have  a  white  color  in 
their  pure  state,  a  bitter  taste,  a  power  of 
crystallizing,  an  inability  to  evaporate  un- 
til dissolved,  difiicuh  sohibihty  in  water, 
eas^  solul»lity  in  alcohol,  and  predpitaia 
their  solutions  by  an  infusion  of  gall-outa; 
^et  some  of  them  have  not  all  these  qual- 
ities ;  for  instance,  the  eontm,  lately  ex- 
tracted by  Geiger  from  hemlock,  is  diatio- 
ipiished  by  its  volatility  and  eaav  solubility 
m  water.  The  alkaloids  have  become  oi 
great  importance  in  medicine,  enaUinf  ub 
to  use  tne  effective  principles  of  pnoli 
free  fit>m  aU  fbreisn  admixture,  and  in 
accurately-measured  doses,  paiticulaily 
the  alkaloids  of  opium  and  Peravian  baik. 
The  following  alkaloids  have  been  eattk- 
lished :  Brucine,  found  in  the  false  Angua- 
tura  bark,  nux  vomica,  and  several  oUier 
sdrycbnos,  cinchonin  and  quinine  in  Peru- 
vian baric,  coniin  in  hemlock,  corydaliiiein 
tbe  root  of  corydalis  tuberoaa,  emetine  in 
the  various  Bp;ecies  of  ipecacuanha,  mor- 
phia in  opium,  nicotine  in  tobacco,  solaniaa 
m  the  various  species  of  solanum,  strych- 
nia (generally  together  with  brucine)  io 
the  St.  Ignatius  bean,  nux  vomica,  aod 
upas-tieute,  veratrine  in  the  seeds  of  tbe 
cevadilla,and  in  most  plants  of  the  finmly 
colchiceas.  (See  the  separate  artidea) 
The  narcotic  heibs  henbame,  thora-apple» 
deadly  nightshade,  and  some  <^er  hem 
and  barks,  seem  abo  to  contain  alkakuda 
The  establidment  of  the  cImb  of  alkakiidf 
dates  from  1816,  when  Seitiinier  fint  de- 
clared morphia  to  be  a  substance  allied  to 
the  alkalies.  More  information  will  bt 
found  in  late  chemical  works,  paiticQlarly 
Magendie's  Directions  for  preparing  and 
applying  some  new  Rinds  of  Medicuies. 

Allochkoitk.   (See  Garnet) 

Alluvial  Wat.  (See  Bidgt-Riad.) 

Altborp,  Viscount.  (See  Spencer.) 

Amshti.  (See  ffiero^Mktes.) 

AMSRiscoGeiir.  (See  Androtleoggm.) 

AMMomuiiET  or  Copfbe.  (SeeOf- 
per.) 

Amphigekx.   (See  LeutiU.) 

AifuaATH,  or  Murad  I,  in  biograpliy 
and  history,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  was  the 
son  of  Orchan,  and  the  brother  of  Soc- 
man, and  succeeded  his  fhther,  A.  D.  IW 
In  pursuing  the  conquest  of  the  Gi«k 
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empire,  be  subdued,  widiout  reflOBtance, 
the  whole  province  of  Romania,  or 
Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to  mount 
H»mu8,  and  the  verge  of  the  capital,  and 
made  choice  of  Adrianople  for  the  royal 
seat  of  his  government  and  religion  in 
Europe.   He  afterwards  marched  acunst 
the  Sclavonian  nations,  between  the  jDan- 
ube  and  the  Adriatic,  namely,  the  Bulga- 
rians, Servians,  Bosnians  and  Albanians ; 
and  having  vanauished  these  hardy  and 
wariike  tribes,  he  convened  them,  by  a 
imident  institution,  into  the  firmest  and 
most  feithful  supponers  of  the  Ottoman , 
greamess.   Being  reminded  by  his  vizier 
that,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law, 
be  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil 
and  captives,  and  that  the  dutjr  might  be 
easily  levied,  by  stationing  vigilant  officers 
at  Galllpoli  to  watch  the  passage^  he  se- 
lected lOr  his  use  the  stoutest  and  most 
beautiftil  of  the  Christian  vouth,  and  edu- 
cated many  thousands  of  the  European 
captives  in  religion  and  aims.  This  new 
muitia  was  consecrated  and  named  by  a 
celebrated  dervise,  who,  standing  in  the 
front  of  then:  ranks,  stretched  the  sleeve 
of  bis  flown  over  the  head  of  the  fore- 
most soMier,  and  pronounced  his  blessing 
01  these  words :    Let  them  be  called  jcm- 
^^'"'^  {y^hi  cheriy  or  new  soldiers). 
Ma^  their  countenance  be  ever  bright; 
tbeir  hand  victorious;  their  sword  keen. 
May  their  spear  always  hang  over  the 
beads  of  their  enemies ;  and,  wheresoever 
they'ffo,  mav  they  return  with  a  white 
ftce."  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  jani- 
zaries. By  the  assistance  of  tliese  troops, 
Amurath  extended  lis  conquests  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia ;  and  he  succored  the  em- 
pHKnr  John  PalflBologus  against  the  Bulga- 
rians. When  a  rebellion  was  conceit 
by  the  eldest  sons  of  these  two  sovereigns 
against  their  fathers,  Amurath  punished 
hia  own  son  by  depriving  him  of  his 
Bight,  and  insisted  on  the  same  penalty 
heing  inflicted  on  the  son  of  the  emperor. 
After  a  prolonged  course  of  success,  Am- 
urath was  opp^ed  by  a  formidable  league 
of  the  Walachians,  Hungarians,  Dalma- 
tians, Triballians  and  Amaouts,  under  the 
<:omroand  of  Lazarus,  prince  of  Servia. 
In  the  batde  of  Cossova,  Lazarus  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and  the 
league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavoni- 
sn  tribes  was  finally  crushed.  But,  as  the 
Tictor  walked  over  the  field,  viewing  the 
sliun,  and  triumphing  in  his  success,  a 
Servian  soldier  started  from  the  crowd 
of  dead  bodies,  and  pierced  Amurath,  at 
tlie  moment  of  his  exultation,  in  the  belly, 
with  a  mortal  wound.  Others  have  at- 
30» 


tributed  his  death  to  a  Croat,  who  is  said 
to  have  stabbed  him  in  his  tent ;  and  this 
accident  was  alleged  as  an  excuse  far  the 
unworthy  precaution  of  pinioning,  as  it 
were,  between  two  attendants, -an  ambas- 
sador's arms,  when  he  was  introduced  to 
the  royal  presence.  Amurath  died  in  the 
seventy-firBt  year  of  his  age,  and  thirdeth 
of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1389. 

,  Amurath,  or  Muaab  II,  succeeded  his 
fiither,  Mahomet  I,  in  14212,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  His  reisn  commenced 
with  the  capture  and  deam  of  an  impos- 
tor, who  pretended  10  be  Mustapha,  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  and  who  was  supported 
by  the  Greek  emperor.  He  then  mvested 
Constantinople ;  but  his  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  rebellion  of  Mustapha,  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  imprisoned 
and  strangle  in  his  presence.  In  1434, 
he  restorwl  the  disciplme  of  the  janizaries, 
and  reformed  the  abuses  of  the  qpahis; 
and,  in  1426,  he  laid  waste  the  isle  of 
Zante,  belonging  to  the  Venetians.  In 
the  next  year,  he  invaded  and  subdued 
the  Morea,  and  obliged  the  Grecian  em- 
peror to  pay  him  tribute;  and,  having 
taken  Thessalonica,  or  Saloniki,  he  com- 
pelled the  Venetians  to  make  peace.  In 
1434,  he  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Ka- 
raman-Ogli ;  and,  when  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the 
king  of  Hungary,  in  which  the  famous 
Hungarian  general  John  Hunniades  gained 
several  victories,  Amurath  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  laid  sie^  to  Belpade ;  but 
Hunniades  obliged  liim  to  raise  it.  He 
also  invaded  and  subdued  Servia,  which 
was  restored  in  the  peace  between  Hun- 
fjury  and  Poland ;  and,  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  stipulated  that  neither  party  shoukl 
cross  the  Danube  in  a  hostile  maimer  into 
the  dommions  of  the  other.  In  1443,  at 
the  ace  of  forty  years,  perceivinj^  the  van- 
ity of  human  greamess,  he  resigned  tiie 
empire  to  his  son  Mahomet,  and  retired 
to  Magnesia,  where  he  joined  the  society 
of  dervises  and  hermits,  and  adopted 
all  their  austerities  and  fiinatic  rites. 
From  this  dream  of  enthusiasm  he  ^ns 
soon  roused  by  the  Hungarian  invasion ; 
and  Amurath,  urged  by  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  his  son,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  consented  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army.  Advancing  by  hasty  marches 
from  Adrianople,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
iVien,  he  met  the  Christians  at  Varna. 
The  Turks  were  victorious,  and  10,000 
Christians  were  slain.  This  battle  hap- 
pened on  the  10th  of  November,  A.  D. 
1444,  and  was  followed  by  the  retirement 
of  Ainurath  a  second  tune  to  the  stillness 
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and  devotion  of  nriirate  life.  In  1446,  he 
was  again  oallea  forth  to  public  aenrlce 
by  an  insurrection  of  the  janizaries,  who 
filled  Adrianople  with  rapine  and  slaugh- 
t^.  Having  quelled  this  tumult,  he  turn- 
ed his  arms  ajrainst  the  fiunous  Scander- 
beg,  .prince  of  Epirus,  who  had  revolted, 
and  followed  him  to  Albania,  at  the  head 
of  60,000  horse  and  40,000  janizaries. 
The  conquests  of  the  sultan  were  confin- 
ed to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfetigrade ;  and 
he  retired  with  shame  and  loss  firom  the 
walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and  residence 
of  the  Castriots.  Amurath,  by  the  alter* 
native  of  death  or  the  Koran,  converted 
all  the  Epirots  to  his  own  fitith.-  The 
Hungarians  renewed  their  invasion  of  the 
territories  near  the  Danube;  and  Amu- 
rath fell  in  with  them  near  Cossovji,  the 
place  where  Amurath  I  had  been  victori- 
ous. The  result  of  many  pardal  but 
bloody  actions  was  the  rout  of  the  Chris- 
tian forces,  and.  the  capture  and  imprison- 
ment of  Hunniades,  the  supreme  captain 
and  governor  of  Hungary,  in  his  retreat 
Amurath  returned  to  Adrianople.  On 
bis  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder 
in  his  head,  which  terminated  his  life  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  i^id  the 
twenty-ninth  of  his  reign.  According  to 
Cantemir,  the  historian  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  he  lived  forty-nine,  and  reign- 
ed thirty  years,  six  months  and  eight 
days. 

Aif  ACONDA.  This  species  of  serpent  is 
described  under  the  head  Bocu 

AxvAOLTPHs.   (See  Hieroglyphiea.) 

Anatase.   (See  TUanium!) 

Anchor  Makino^  Referring  to  the 
body  of  the  work  ior  a  short  history  and 
description  of  this  important  instrument, 
in  its  common  form,  we  shall  here  give  an 
apcount  of  the  method  hitherto  commonly 
practised  of  making  anchors.  Some  im- 
provements on  the  process  here  described, 
have  been'latelv  introduced  in  the  royal 
dock-yards  of  Enffland.  Anchors  are  made 
by  welding  small  bars  of  iron  into  solid 
masses.  This  mode  is  preferable  to  mak- 
ing a  single  bar,  of  sufficient  size,  by  the 
forge  hammer,  in  the  original  preparation 
of  the  iron,  because  the  compounded  bar 
is  not  liable  to  internal  flaws,  at  least 
not  transversely;  for  the  bars  are  all 
examined  before  uniting  them :  if^  there- 
fore, after  the  welding,  any  cracks  are 
left  between  the  bars,  they  must  be  in 
the  length  of  the  anchor,  and  will  not  de- 
duct so  materially  from  the  strength  of 
the  whole.  The  bellows  are  not  like 
those  which  ordinary  smiths  make  use  of ; 
but  two  large  pair  of  ringle  bellows  are 
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placed  horizontally  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  the  pipes  of  both  being  inserted  in- 
to the  same  tue-iron,  and  directed  to  bfow 
to  the  same  focus,  in  the  ooitreof  diefire. 
These  bellows  are  exactly  like  those  in 
use  for  domestic  purposes,  whicb  only 
throw  out  ur  when  me  upper  board  9 
pressed  down.  The  two  are  worked  il- 
temately  by  means  of  levers  and  weigfatt. 
The  parts  of  the  anchor  are  ril  made  sep- 
aratefv,  and  afterwards  imited  together. 
The  first  step,  in  making  the  parts,  is  to 
assemble  or  fiigot  the  bars.  For  tbe 
centre  of  the  mass,  which  is  to  make  the 
shank,  ibur  large  bars  are  first  laid  togeth- 
er ;  then  upon  the  flat  sides  of  the  sqoare 
so  formed,  smaller  bars  are  anancedio 
make  it  up  to  a  circle.  The  nomDer  ii 
various;  but,  in  large  anchors,  six  or 
eight  bcus  are  laid  on  every  nde :  this  ei^ 
cle  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  bare  a-' 
ranged  like  the  staves  of  a  cask :  as  mmy 
as  thirty-six  are  often  used,  and  finrm  a 
complete  case  for  the  others.  The  eads 
are  made  up  by  short  bars  to  a  sfiare 
figure:  the  fiigot  is  finished  bv  dmping 
iron  hoops  upon  it  at  sufficient  disianeee; 
and  it  is  suspended-  from  the  ersne  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  caQ  be  moved  ud 
turned  in  any  direction  by  only  one  or 
two  men,  even  when  it  weighs  three  tooB. 
The  fire  is  made  up  hollow,  like  an  ores. 
To  effect  this  form,  the  fireman  fint 
spreads  the  coals  evenly  upon  the  hearth, 
and,  with  his  shovel  or  slice,  makes  ^  fltf 
sur&ce  about  the  level  of  the  tue-hok: 
he  then  arranges  some  large  cindeis  or 
cakes  round  in  a  circle  upon  this  suriaee, 
and  by  other  cinders  builds  it  up  like  an 
oven  or  dome,  leaving  a  mouth  to  intro- 
duce the  iron.  The  oven  is  aidapled  in 
size  to  the  magnitude  of  the  mass  of  iron, 
and  must  be  brought  forwards  upon  dK 
hearth,  to  leave  a  space  between  its  iolen- 
or  cavity  and  the  orifice  of  the  tue-iron, 
in  which  space  a  passage  is  made  fi«n 
the  tue-hole  to  the  fire,  and  filled  up  widi 
large  lighted  coals,  and  then  covered  an 
by  small  coals.  The  blast  from  the  bel- 
lows passes  through  these  hot  coab,  m 
order  that  the  cold  air  may  not  enter  die 
fire  at  once,  and  blow  on  the  iron,  but  be 
first  converted  into  flame,  which  is  uiged 
forcibly  into  the  oven,  and  is  revetberrted 
from  the  roof  and  sides  upon  the  iron  piaeed 
in  the  centre.  As  the  noor  of  the  oven  is 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  tue-hole,  die 
flame  from  tbe  coals  between  it  and  die 
fire  also  plays  upon  the  bottom,  and  thw 
heats  the  uron  on  aH  rides.  The  ootnde 
of  the  dome  is  covered  over  with  a  ooo- 
mderable  thickness  of  small  coeds,  which 
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cake  ^together,  and,  as  the  inside  of  the 
oven  consumes,  settle  down  into  a  dome 
again,  which  the  smith  aids  by  striking  . 
toe  outEode  with  the  flat  of  his  slice.  If 
the  fire  breaks  out  at  any  place  in  the  roo^ 
the  smith  inmiediately  repairs  the  breach 
with  firesh  coals,  and  damps  them  with 
water,  that  thev  may  not  bum  too  fast; 
for,  if  the  inside  of  the  oven  burns  very 
fierce,  the  flames  will  not  be  reTcrberated 
BO  forcibly  as  when  it  is  in  the  state  of 
buming  cake.  Care  must  likewise  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  fire  buming  back  to 
the  tue-uron.  The  mouth  of  the  oven 
should  be  made  no  larger  than  to  admit 
the  woik;  and,  that  as  fittle  heat  as  pos- 
able  may  escape  by  the  iron,  the  mouth 
is  filled  round  it  vnth  coals.  All  the  men 
imitetoaasist  in  blowinffthebellovra,  which 
they  work  from  half  an  nour  to  an  hour,  ac- 
ooraing  to  the  size  of  the  anchor,  until  they 
have  raised  the  uron  to  a  good  welding 
beat.  The  mouth  of  the  fire  is  opened  oc- 
casionally to  infl])ect  the  jprocess,  and  the 
bgot  is  turned  in  the  nre,  if  it  is  not 
found  to  be  heatmg  eq^ually  in  every  part. 
Ei^t  men,  and  sometimes  more,  are  em- 
pbved  to  foi|^  an  anchor:  six  of  them 
itrike  with  the  hammers,  one  is  stationed 
It  the  guide-bar,  and  the  eighth,  who  is 
master,  or  foreman,  directs  the  others,  and 
occasionally  assists  to  guide  the  anchor* 
When  the  whole  of  that  part  which  is  in 
the  fire  comes  to  a  good  welding  heat, 
the  workmen  leave  the  bellows  and  take 
up  their  hanuners :  the  coate  are  removed 
mm  the  iron,  which  is  swung  -out  of  the 
fire  by  the  man  who  guides  it,  assisted  by 
Mhera,  and  the  hot  eul  placed  on  the  an- 
nl,  during  which  time,  one  or  two  labor- 
era,  with  birch  Inooms,  off  the 
coals  which  adhere  to  it.  Tne  smiths 
Dow  begin  hammering,  one  half  the  num- 
ber standing  on  one  nde  and  the  other 
half  on  the  ^er.  They  use  large  sledges, 
weighing  from  sixteen  to  eij^hteen  pounds, 
and  fac^  with  steel,  strikmg  in  regular 
order,  one  after  the  other,  swincin^  the 
hammera  at  aran's  length,  and  alfstnking 
nearly  at  the  same  j&ce*  The  foreman 
places  himself  near  the  man  who  guides, 
and,  with  a  long  wand,  points  out  the 
pan  he  wishes  them  to  strike,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  dhrects,  and  sometimes  as- 
sists, the  guide  to  turn  the  fagot  round, 
so  as  to  fannff  that  side  uppermost  which 
requires  to  be  hanmiered.  This  is  con- 
tinued as  loitg  as  the  metal  retains  sufil- 
eient  heat  for  welding.  This  process  is  ex- 
ceedingly laborious  forthe  workmen, and  is ' 
much  more  efiTeetaally  performed  by  means 
of  the  Herculean  a  machine  resembling  a 


Eile-driver,  which  strikes  such  powerful  " 
lows  upon  the  iron  as  to  consohdate  the 
bars  much  more  than  the  strokes  of  small 
hanuneis  can  do,  however  long  thev  may 
be  continued.  Wlien  the  iron  has  lost  so 
much  of  the  heat  that  it  will  no  lon^per 
weld,  the  foreman  takes  a  number  of  pms, 
made  like  very  thick  nails  without  heads: 
one  of  these  he  holds  in  the  end  of  a 
cleft  stic^,  places  its  point  upon  the  iron, 
and  two  smiths,  with  their  sledges,  strike 
on  it  vrith  all  theur  force,  to  drive  it 
throuffh  the  bars ;  but  this  they  must  do 
quickly,  or  the  pms  will  become  hot  and 
sofl,  so  as  not  to  penetrate  the  bar.  These 
pins  are  intended  to  hold  the  whole  to- 
gether more  firmly,  and,  by  swelling  out 
me  sides,  to  fill  up  any  small  spaces  there 
may  be  between  the  bars.  The  iron  is 
now  returned  to  the  fire,  another  mouth 
being  opened  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  oven,  to  admit  the  end  or  part  which 
has  been  welded  to  cotne  through,  that  a 
part  farther  up  the  fiigot  may  be  heated ; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  the  welding  is 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
Thus,  by  repeated  heatings,  the  fagot  is 
made  into  one  solid  bar,  of  the  size  and 
length  intended.  It  is  then  hammered 
over  again  at  welding  heats  to  finish  it, 
and  make  an  even  surfiioe ;  and,  in  this 
seccmd  operation,  the  workmen  do  not 
leave  off  hammering  as  soon  as  the  iron 
loses  its  full  welding  heat,  but  continue 
till  it  turns  almost  black.  This  renders 
the  surface  solid  and  hard,  and  closes  all 
small  pores  at  which  the  sea-water  might 
enter,  and,  by  corroding  the  bars,  expand 
them,  and,  U3  time,  split  open  the  mass  of 
iron.  The  shank  for  an  anchor  is  made 
larger  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  arms 
are  to  be  welded  to  it,  and  is  of  a  square 
figure.  A  sort  of  rebate,  or  scarf,  is  here 
formed  on  each  side  the  square,  in  order 
that  the  arms  may  apply  more  properly 
for  welding.  This  scarr  is  made  in  the 
original  s&pe  of  the  fiigot,  and  finished 
cuttinff  away  some  of  the  metal  with 
chisels  while  it  is  hot,  and  using  sets  or 
punches  properly  formed  to  make  a  square 
angle  to  the  shoulder  of  the  scarf  The 
upper  end  of  the  shank  is  likewise  square, 
and  the  length  between  these  square  parts 
is  woriied  either  to  an  octagon  or  round, 
tapermg  regulariy  fi^m  the  lower  to  the 
upper  end.  The  hole  to  receive  the  ring 
of  the  anchor  is  pieroed  through  the 
square  part  at  the  upper  end,  first  by  a 
small  punch ;  and  then  larger  ones  are 
used,  till  it  is  sufficiently  enlarged.  The 
punch  is  made  of  steel ;  and,  when  it  is 
observed  to  change  color  by  the  heat,  it  is 
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struck  on  the  opposite  end  to  drive  it  out, 
and  is  instantly  dipped  in  water  to  cool  it, 
and  another  driven  in.  The  projecting 
pieces,  or  nuts,  which  are  to  keep  the 
stock,  or  wooden  beam,  of  the  anchor, 
in  its  place  on  the  shank,  are  next  weld- 
ed on.  To  do  this,  the  shank  is  heated, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thick  bar  is  heat- 
ed in  another  forge:  the  end  of  this  is 
laid  across  the  shank,  and  the  men  ham- 
mer it  down  to  weld  it  to  the  shank ;  then 
the  piece  is  cut  off  by  the  chisel,  and  .an- 
other piece  welded  on  the  opposite  side. 
While  this  process  of  forging  the  shank 
is  going  on,  the  smiths  of  another  forge, 
placed  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  for- 
mer, are  employed  in  making  the  arm% 
which  are  made  from  iagots  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  shank,  but  of  less  size,  and 
shorter.  They  are  made  taper,  one  end 
of  each  being  smaller  than  the  other: 
the  larger  ends  are  made  square,  and  cut 
down  with  scarfi,  to  correspond  with 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  snank.  The 
middle  parts  of  the  arms  are  rounded, 
and  the  outer  extremities  are  cut  away  as 
much  as  die  thickness  of  the  flukes,  or 
palms,  that  the  palms  may  be  flush  with 
the  upper  sides  when  they  are  welded  on. 
The  flukes  are  generally  made  at  the  iron 
forges  in  the  country,  by  the  forge  ham- 
mer, but,  in  some  yards,  are  made  by  fag- 
oting small  bars,  leaving  one  long  one  for 
a  handle.  When  finished,  they  are  weld- 
ed to  the  arras.  The  next  businees  is  to 
unite  the  arms  to  the  end  of  the  shank ; 
and,  in  doine  this,  particular  care  is 
necessary,  as  the  goodness  of  the  anchor 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  being  ef- 
fectually performed.  In  so  large  a  weld, 
the  outside  is  very  liable  to  be  welded, 
and  make  a  ^ood  appearance,  while  the 
middle  part  is  not  united.  To  guard 
against  this,  both  surfaces  of  the  scarfi 
should  be  rather  convex,  that  they  may 
be  certain  to  touch  in  the  middle  first 
When  the  other  arm  is  welded,  the  an- 
chor is  complete,  except  the  ring,  which 
is  made  from  several  small  bars  welded 
together,  and  drawn  out  into  a  round  rod, 
then  bent  to  a  circle,  put  through  the 
hole  in  the  shank,  and  its  ends  welded 
together.  If  the  shank,  or  other  part,  is 
crooked,  it  is  set  straiffht  by  heating  it  in 
the  crooked  part,  and  strilong  it  over  the 
anvil,  or  by  the  Hercules.  Afler  all  this, 
the  whole  is  heated,  but  not  to  a  white 
heat,  and  the  anchor  hammered  in  eveiy 
part,  to  finish  and  make  its  surface  even : 
this  is  done  by  lighter  hammers,  worked 
by  both  hands,  but  not  swunff  over  the 
liead.  This  operaticm  renders  ttie  surfiice 


of  the  metal  hard  and  smooth ;  and,  if 
very  effectually  performed,  the  anchor 
will  not  rust  materially  by  the  action  of 
the  sea-water.  The  hammering  is  con- 
tinued till  the  iron  is  quite  black,  and  al- 
most cold.  It  is  common  with  book 
manu&cturers,  after  they  have  made  up 
the  shank,  to  beat  it  agam,  and  apply  the 
end  of  a  thm  flat  bar,  properly  noted, 
upon  it ;  then,  by  turning  the  laige  shank 
round,  the  bar  is  wound  spindly  upon  it, 
00  as  to  form  a  complete  covering  to  the 
whole.  This  method  admits  of  empfoy- 
ing  a  kind  of  iron  which  is  less  liaoke  to 
corrosion ;  but,  we  fear,  it  is  sometimea 
resorted  to,  to  conceal  the  bed  qualinea  of 
the  iron  of  which  the  anchor  is  compoaed. 
A  good  anchor  should  be  formed  of  die 
toughest  iron  that  can  be  procured. 

ANDittbssT.  General  Andr^oesy  died 
in  1828,  having  previously  been  chosen 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

AiTGiif  A  Pectoris  ;  an  acute,  oonstrie- 
tory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stenium, 
inclining  rather  to  the  left  side,  and  ex- 
tending up  into  the  Icfl  artn,  accompanied 
with  great  cnxiety.  Violent  palpitatiooi 
of  the  heart,  laborious  breathmgs,  and  a 
sense  of  sufi^cation,  are  the  characteriMie 
symptoms  of  this  disease.  It  is  found  to 
attack  men  much  more  frequently  than 
women,  particularly  those  who  have  short 
necks,  wno  are  inclinable  to  corpukocy, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  lead  an  inac- 
tive and  sedentary  life.  Although  it  if 
sometimes  met  with  in  persons  under  the 
age  of  twenty,  still  it  more  frequently  oc- 
curs in  those  who  are  between  fi>ity  and 
fifby.  In  slight  cases,  and  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disorder,  the  fit  comes  on  by  goinf 
up  hill,  up  stairs,  or  by  wa||dng  at  a  quick 
pace  after  a  hearty  meal ;  but,  as  the 
ease  advances,  or  becomes  more  violent, 
the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  be  excited  b]r 
certain  passions  of  the  mind,  by  slow 
walking,  by  riding  on  hoiseback  or  in  a 
carriage,  or  by  sneezing,  coughing,  speak- 
ing, or  straining  at  stool.  In  some  casee, 
they  attack  the  patient  fit>m  two  to  ibnr 
in  the  morning,  or  while  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, without  any  previous  exertion  oro6- 
yious  cause.  On  a  sudden,  be  is  seized 
with  an  acute  pain  in  the  breast,  or  ralher 
at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum,  indisj^g 
to  the  left  ode,  and  extendinff  up  into 
arm,  as  fiir  as  the  insertion  (»  the  dehbid 
muscle,  acc<Mnpanied  by  a  sense  of  soffit- 
cation,  great  anxiety,  and  an  idea  that  itt 
conunuance  or  increase  would  cenainlj 
be  fatal.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  uneasy  sensation  at  the  end  of  the 
sternum,  with  the  other  unpleasant  synp- 
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toniBy  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  suspen-* 
sioii  of  life  by  a  perseverance  in  exertion, 
uBually  go  off  upon  the  person's  standing 
still,  or  turning  from  the  wind ;  but,  in  a 
more  advanced  stage,  they  do  not  so 
readily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms  are 
much  more  violent   During  the  fit,  the 
pulse  sioks,  in  a  creater  or  less  degree, 
and  becomes  irregular ;  the  &ce  and  ex- 
tremities are  pale,  and  bathed  in  a  cold 
sweat,  and,  for  a  while,  the  patient  is  per- 
haps deprived  of  the  powers  of  sense  and 
voluntaiy  motion.   The  disease  having 
recurred  more  or  less  firequently  during 
the  space  of  some  years,  a  violent  attack 
at  last  puts  a  sudden  period  to  exist- 
ence.  Angina  pectoris  is  attended  with 
a  consideiable  degree  of  danger;  and  it 
usually  happens  that  the  person  is  carried 
off  suddenly.  It  mostly  depends  ujipn  an 
ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries*;  and 
then  we  can  never  expect  to  effect  a  rad- 
ical cure.   During  the  paroxysms,  con- 
siderable relief  is  to  be  obtained  fit>m  fo- 
mentations, and  administering  powerful 
antispasmodics,  such  as  opium  and  ether 
combined  together.  The  application  of 
a  blister  to  the  breast  is  likewise  attended 
sometimes  with  a  good  effect  As  the 
painfiil  sensation  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stemum  often  admits  of  a  temporary  re- 
lief^ firom  an  evacuation  of  wind  by  the 
mouth,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fi^quent 
doses  of  carminatives,  such  as  peppermint, 
caraway  or  cinnamon  water.  When 
these  ful  in  the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops 
of  o2.  anin*  on  a  little  sugar,  may  be  sub- 
stituted,  lyith  the  view  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  the  disorder,  the  patient 
should  carefiilly  suard  against  passion,  or 
other  emotions  or  ^e  mind :  he  should  use 
a  light,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing 
of  a  heating  nature ;  and  he  should  take 
care  never  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to 
use  any  kind  of  exercise  immediately 
after  eadng.  Besides  these  precautidns, 
he  should  endeavor  to  counteract  obesity, 
which  has  been  considered  as  a  predis- 
posing cause:  and  this  is  to  be  effected 
most  safely  by  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate 
exercise  at  proper  times,  early  risuig,  and 
keeping  the  body  perfectly  open. 

AiiGucAN  Church.  (See  Englandy 
Church  tf.) 

Animal  Mechanics.  Mechanism  qf 
(he  human  Skeleton.  There  is  scarcely  a 
put  of  the  animal  body,  or  an  action 
which  it  performs,  or  an  accident  that 
c&n  befall  it,  or  a  piece  of  professional  as- 
Bifltance  which  can  be  given  to  it,  that 
does  not  furnish'  illustration  of  some  truth 
<^  natural  phUoeophy ;  but  we  shall  here 


only  toueh  upon  as  many  jMutieulan  as 
vnli  make  the  understandmg  of  others 
easy. 

The  cramum^  or  skuUj  is  an  instance  of 
the  arched  ferm,  answering  the  purpose 
of  giving  strength.  The  brain,  in  its  na- 
ture, is  so  tender,  or  susceptible  of  injury, 
that  slight  local  pressure  disturbs  its  ac- 
tion. Hence  a  solid  covering,  like  the 
skull,  was  required,  with  those  parts 
made  stronger  and  thicker  which  are 
most  exposed  to  injury.  An  architectural 
dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of 
force  only,  alvirays  acting  in  one  direction, 
namely,  gravity ;  and  therefore  its  strength 
increases  regularly  towards  the  bottom, 
where  the  weight  and  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  whole  are  to  be  resisted ;  but,  in  the 
skull,  the  tenacity  of  the  substance  is 
many  times  more  than  sufficient  to  resist 
gravity,  and  therefore  aids  the  form  to 
resist  ferces  of  other  kinds,  operating  in 
all  directions.  When  we  reflect  on  the 
strengdi  displayed  by  the  arched  film  of 
an  effg-sheli,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
seventy  of  blows  which  the  cranium  can 
withstand. 

Through  early  childhood,  the  cranium 
remains,  to  a  certain  degree,  yielding  and 
elastic;  and  the  fells  and  blows  so  fire- 
quent  during  the  lessons  of  walkmg,  &C., 
are  borne  with  impunity.  The  mature 
skull  conasts  of  two  layers,  or  tables,  with 
a  soft  diploe  between  them,  the  outer  table 
beinff  very  tough,  vrith  its  parts  dove- 
tailed into  each  other,  as  tough  wood 
would  be  by  human  artificers ;  while  the 
inner  table  is  harder,  and  more  brittle 
(hence  called  vtfreouf),  with  its  edges 
merely  lyine  in  contact,  because  its  brit* 
tleness  would  render  dove-tailmg  useless. 

A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull 
generally  fifactures  and  depresses  the  part,  - 
as  a  pistol  bullet  would ;  while  one  less 
severe,  but  ,with  more  extended  contact, 
being  slowly  resisted  by  the  arched  form, 
often  injures  the  skull  by  what  is  corre- 
spondent to  the  horizontal  thrust  in  a 
bridge,  and  causes  a  crack  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  struck,  generally  half  way 
round  to  the  opfrasite  side.  Sometimes, 
in  a  fall  with  the  head  foremost,  the  skull 
would  escape  injury,  but  for  the  bodVj 
which  fells  upon  it,  pressing  the  end  of 
the  spine  against  its  base. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  we  have  to  remark 
the  greater  merlmnical  advantage,  or  lever 
power,  with  which  the  muscles  act,  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  animals.  The 
temporal  and  masseter  muscles  pull  al- 
most directly,  or  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  jaw ;  while  in  most  other  cases,  as 
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In  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle  lifting  the 
ann,  the  muscles  act  very  obliquely,  and 
with  tower  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  obliquity.  An  object  placed  between 
the  bacK  teeth  is  compressed  with  the 
whole  direct  power  of  the  strong  muscles 
of  the  jaw:  hence  the  human  jaw  can 
crush  a  body  which  offers  ^reat  resistance, 
and  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and 
crocodile,  Slc^  are  stronger  still. 

The  iedh  rank  high  among  those  parts 
of  the  animal  body  which  appear  almost 
as  if  they  were  severallj  the  fruits  of  dis- 
tinct miraculous  a^enciesy  so  difficult  is  it 
to  suppose  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  variety  of  form  so 
beautiiiillv  adapted  to  purposes  which 
they  exhibit.  They  constimte  an  extra- 
ordmary  set  of  chisels  and  wedges,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  most  efficient  for  cut- 
ting and  tearing  the  food,  and,  with  their 
exterior  enamel,  so  hard  that,  in  early 
states  of  society,  teeth  were  made  to  an- 
swer ^many  purposes  for  which  steel  is 
now  used.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  the 
laws  of  life,  astonishing  as  they  are,  had 
still  been  inadequate  to  cause  teeth,  cased 
in  their  hard  enamel,  to  grow  as  the  softer 
bones  grow ;  and  hence  nas  arisen  a  pro- 
vision more  extraordinary  still.  A  set  of 
small  teeth  appear  soon  after  birth,  and 
serve  the  child  until  six  or  seven  years  of 
pjge  I  these  then  fall  out,  and  are  replaced 
by  larger  ones,  which  endure  for  lite ;  the 
numb^  being  completed  only  when  the 
man  or  woman  is  ftill-srown,  by  four 
teeth,  called  wisdom  tern,  because  they 
come  so  late,  which  rise  to  fill  up  the  then 
spacious  jaw. 

The  spinti  or  hack-h&nty  has,  in  its 
structure,  as  much  of  beautiful  and  varied 
mechanism  as  any  angle  part  of  our  won- 
derful frame.  It  is  the  central  pillar  of 
support,  or  great  connecting  cham  of  all 
the  other  parts ;  and  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  the  office  of  containing  within  itself, 
and  of  protecting  from  external  injur]^,  a 
prolongation  of  me  brain,  called  the  soinal 
marrow^  more  important  to  animal  life 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  itself 
We  shall  see  the  cjpine  uniting  the  ap- 
parei^t  incompatibilities  of  great  elas- 
ticity, great  flexibility  in  all  direotions, 
and  great  strength,  both  to  support  a  load 
and  to  defend  its  important  contents. 

Elasticity.  The  head  maybe  said  to 
rest  on  the  elastic  column  of  the  spine,  as 
the  body  of  a  carriage  rests  upon  its 
springs.  Between  each  two  of  the  twen- 
ty-four vertebrae,  or  distinct  bones,  of 
which  the  spine  conostB,  there  is  a  soft, 
elastic  intervertebral  substance,  about 
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half  as  bulky  as  a  vertebra,  yieldingreadiiy 
to  any  sudden  jar;  and  the  spine, more- 
over, is  waved,  or  bent  a  litde,  like  an 
italic  f,  as  seen  when  it  is  viewed  side- 
.ways;  and,  for  this  reason,  also,  it  yieUs 
to  any  sudden  pressure  operating  from 
either  end.  The 'bending  might  seem  a 
defect  in  a  column  intended  to  support 
weight ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  moa- 
cles  around  is  sucn  as  to  leave  all  the 
elasticitv  of  the  bend  and  a  roomy  tbo- 
lax,  without  anydiminution  of  strength. 

FTtxihiHty.  The  spine  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  chain,  because  it  eonasuiof 
twenty-four  distinct  pieces,  jomed  hj 
smooth  rubbing  surfaces,  bo  as  to  allow 
of  motion  in  tdl  directions ;  and  a  litdo 
motion,  comparatively,  between  each  two 
adjoining  pieces,  be<^mes  a  oreat  eixeA 
of  motion  m  the  whole  line.  The  aftica- 
lating  surfaces  are  so  many,  and  so  exact- 
ly fitted  to  each  other,  and  are  connected 
by  such  number  and  strength  of  liga- 
ments, t^fit  the  combination  of  pieces  ii 
reaUy  a  stronger  column  than  a  aingfe 
bone  of  the  same  size  would  be. 

The  strength  of  the  spdne,  as  a  whole, 
is  shown  in  a  man's  easily  carrying  upoa 
his  head  a  weight  heavier  than  hlmt^ 
while  each  separate  vertebra  is  a  strong 
irregular  ring,  or  double  arch,  surround- 
ing the  spinal  marrow.  The  spine  to- 
creases  in  size  towards  the  bottom,  in  tbe 
justest  proportion,  as  it  has  more  weight 
to  bear. 

The  Ribs.  Attached  to  twelve  verte- 
brsB,  in  the  middle  of  the  bock,  are  the 
ribs,  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ch^  consdtuthig  a  structure  which 
solves,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  die 
difficult  mechanical  problem  of  makbg  a 
cavity  with  solid  exterior,  which  shall  vet 
be  capable  of  dilating  and  contractipg 
itself.  Each  pair  of  corresponding  riu 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  noofs 
which  hangs  obliquely  down  fiom  die 
place  of  attachment  behind ;  and  so  that, 
when  the  fore  part  of  all  the  hoo«  ii 
lifted  by  the  muscles,  the  cavity  or  die 
chest  is  enlarged. 

We  have  to  remark  the  doable  con- 
nexion of  the  rib  behind,  first  to  the  bod- 
ies of  two  adjoining  vertebroe,  and  then  to 
a  process  or  projection  firom  the  lower, 
thus  effecting  a  very  stead v  joint,  and  yrt 
leaving  the  necessary  freedom  of  motioB»' 
and  we  see  the  fore  part  of  the  rib  t» 
be  of  flexible  cartilage,  which  allows  die 
degree  of  motion  required  there,  without 
the  complexity  of  a  joint,  and  admirahlr 
guards,  by  its  elasticity,  against  the  effecs 
of  sudden  blows  or  shoeka 
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Tbe  muBcles  which  have  dieir  ori|nii 
OQ  the  ribfl,  and  their  insertion  into  Sbe 
bones  of  the  arm,  afibrd  us  an  example 
of  action  and  reaction  being  equal  and 
cootnuy.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed,  these 
miiKles  move  the  aim ;  and,  when  the 
arm  is  fixed,  by  resting  on  a  chaur  or  oth- 
er object,  they  move  the  libs.  This  is 
seen  in  fits  of  asthma  and  dyspnea. 

The  skaulder-jcini  is  remaiUble  fi>r 
combining  great  extent  of  motion  vndi 
peat  stren^.  The  round  head  of  the 
flhoolder-bone  rests  upon  a  shallow  cavity 
in  the  shoulder-blade,  that  it  may  turn 
freely  in  all  v?avs ;  and  the  danger  of  dis- 
locaoon  firom  this  shallovniess  is  ffuarded 
Msinst  bv  two  strong  bony  projections 
above  and  behind.  To,  increase  tlie  range 
of  motion  to  the  greatest  possible  desree, 
tbe  bone  catted  the  shoulder-blade,  wmch 
contains  the  socket  of  the  arm,  slides 
aboQt  itself  upon  the  convex  exterior  of 
the  chest  having  its  motion  limited  only 
by  a  connexion,  through  the  collar-bone, 
or  clavicle,  vnth  the  stemuoL  « 

The  geaptdoj  or  Uade-bone^  is  extraor- 
dinaiyas  an  illuscration  of  the  mechanical 
nika  for  oombiDingliffbtnees  with  stren^. 
it  has  the  strength  of  the  arch,  firom  beinff 
a  little  concave,  and  its  substance  is  chieE 
ly  collected  m  its  borders  and  spines, 
with  thin  plates  between,  as  the  strength 
<^  a  wheel  is  coUected  in  its  rim,  and 
spokes,  and  nave. 

The  bones  of  the  arms,  considered  as 
leven^  have  the  muscles  which  move 
them  attached  very  near  to  the  fulcra,  and 
▼ery  obliquely ;  so  that,  firom  woriting 
tlueugh  a  short  distance  comparatively 
with  the  resistances  overcome  at  the  ex- 
tremities, the  muscles  require  to  be  of 
9<eat  strength.  It  has  been  calculated 
wthe  muscles  of  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
theexertion  of  lifting  a  man  upon  the  hand, 
poll  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

The  OB  humerij  or  bone  of  the  upper 
vm,  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical ;  but,  like 
iDOBt  of  the  other  bones  which  are  called 
cylindrical,  it  has  ridges  to' ^ve  stren^h, 
principle  explained  m  the  article 
^v^Mgil  &f  Materiau,  in  this  Appendix. 

The  dSow-joini  is  a  correct  hinge,  and 
tomifm^j  secured,  that  it  is  rarely  dislo- 
««ed  without  fivcture. 

.The  foreHom  consists  of  two  bones, 
with  a  strong  membrane  between  them, 
w  gxeat  breadth,  finom  this  structure, 
amds  abundant  space  fi>r  the  origin  of 
^  many  muscles  that  go  to  move  the 
hand  and  fingers ;  and  me  very  peculiar 
node  of  connexion  of  the  two  bones,  ^ve 
*wi  that  most  useful  fibculty  of  taming 


the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the 
positions  of  pronation  and  supination,  ex- 
emplified in  the  action  of  twisting,  or  of 
turning  anmlet 

Jlu  ffyisL  The  many  small  bones 
forming  this,  have  a  signal  efiect  of  dead- 
ening, m  regard  to  the  parts  above,  the 
shocKs  or  blows  which  the  hand  receives. 

The  amwlar  ligameni  is  a  strong  band 
passing  round  the  joint,  and  keepmg  all 
the  tendons  which  pass  from  the  muscles 
above  to  the  fingers,  close  to  the  joint.  It 
answers  the  purpose  of  so  many  fixed 
pulleys  for  directing  the  tendons :  without 
It,  they  would  all,  on  action,  start  out  like 
bow-strings,  producing  deformity  and 
weakness. 

The  human  hand  is  so  admirable,  from 
its  numerous  mechanical  and  sensitive 
capabilities,  that  an  opinion  at  one  time 
commonly  prevailed,  toat  man's  superior 
reason  depended  on  his  possessing  such 
an  instructor  and  such  a  servant.  Novv^ 
although  reason,  with  hoofi  instead  of 
fingers,  could  never  have  raised  man 
much  above  the  brutes,  and  probably 
could  not  have  secured  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  species,  still  the  hand  is  no 
more  than  a  fit  instrument  of  the  godlike 
mind  which  directs  it 

The  pdvia,  or  strong  irregular  ring  of 
bone,  on  the  upper  edge  of  which  the 
spine  rests,  and  from  the  sides  of  which 
the  legs  spring,  fbnoB  the  centre  of  the 
skeleton.  A  broad  bone  was  wanted  here 
to  tonnect  the  central  column  of  the  spine 
with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  legs;  and 
a  circle  vras  the  lightest  and  strongest. 
If  we  attempt  still  further  to  conceive  how 
the  circle  could  be  modified  to  fit  it  for 
the  spine  to  rest  on,  for  the  thighs  to  roll 
in,  for  muscles  to  hold  by,  both  above  and 
below,  for  the  person  to  sit  on,  we  shall 
find,  on  inspection,  that  all  our  anticipa- 
tions are  realized  in  the  most  perlect 
manner.  In  the  pelvis,  too,  we  have  the 
thyroid  hole  and  ischiatic  notches,  fur- 
nishing subordinate  instances  of  contriv- 
ance to  save  material  and  weight :  they 
are  merely  deficiencies  of  bone  where  so- 
lidity could  not  have  given  additional 
strength.  The  broad  ring  of  the  pelvis 
protects  most  securely  the  important  or- 
gans placed  within  it 

The  hip4oint  exhibits  the  perfection  of 
the  ball  and  socket  articulation.  It  allows 
the  foot  to  move  round  in  a  circle,  as  well 
as  to  have  the  great  ranee  of  backward 
and  forward  motion  adiibited  in  the  ac- 
tion of  v^alking.  When  vve  see  the  ehis- 
tic,  tough,  smooth  cartilage  which  lines 
the  deep  soeket  of  this  joint,  and  the  sim- 
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ihr  fflisteniDg  covering  of  the  ball  or  head  «le8  to  hci  more  advantageoinly,  bjr  in- 

of  tne  thigh-bone,  and  the  lubricating  creasing  the  distance  of  the  rope  from  the 

synovia  poured  into  the  cavity  by  appro-  centre  of,  motion.   The  pateUa  ie^  mm- 

priate  secretories,  and  the  strong  uca-  over,  a  sort  of  shield  or  proteetioo  to  die 

ments  giving  strength  all  around,*  we  teel  fore  part  of  this  impottant  ioiDt  The 

how  far  the  most  perfect  of  man's  works  leg  below  the  knee,  like  tbe  fore-ana  al- 

fiiUs  short  of  the  mechanism  displayed  by  rmdy  described,  haa  two  bones.  Thej 


The  &dgh^b<me  is  remarkable  ibr  its  numerous  muscles  required  &  the  feet, 

projections  called  trochantersy  to  which  and  they  form  a  compound  pillar  of 

the  moving  muscles  are  fixed,  and  which  greater  strength  than  the  same  qiiaoli^ 

lengthen  considerably  the  lever  bv  which  of  bone  as  one  shaft  would  have  hi& 

the  muscles  work.  The  shaft  of  me  bone  The  individual  bones  abo  are  aD|^ 

is  not  straight,  but  has  a  considerable  for-  instead  of  round,  hence  deriving  gnater 

ward  curvature.  Short-sightedness  might  power  to  resist  Mows,  &c. 

^  suppose  this  a  vreakness,  because  me  The  anti^oint  is  a  perfect  hinge  of 

'  bone  is  a  pillar  supporting  a  weight ;  but  great  strength.   There  is  in  front  of  it  n 

the  bend  gives  it,  in  reality,  the  strength  annular  ligament,  by  which  the  greete 

of  the  arch,  to  bear  the  action  of  the  mass  part  o(  the  tendons,  passing  downwirds 

of  muscle  called  vastus^  which  li^  and  to  the  foot  and  toes,  ajne  kept  in  tbeir 

swells  upon  its  fore  part.  places.  One  of  these  tendons  paaaea  qb* 

The  knee  is  a  hinge  joint  of  complicated  der  the  bony  projection  of  the  inner  anUe, 

structure ;  and  it  claims  the  m^  atten-  in  a  smooth  appropriate  groove,  endly 

tive  study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing  as  if  a  little  fixed  pulley  were  there, 

parts  are  flat  and  shallow,  and  therefore  The  &ee2,  by  projecting  so  ftr  baek- 

the  joint  has  little  strength  from  form  ';  wards,  is  a  lever  for  the  strong  musdaBio 

but  it  derives  security  from  the  numerous  act  by,  which  form  the  calf  of  die  hf, 

and  sina^larly-strong  ligaments  which  and  terminate  in  the  toufo  odbiStf.  Tbes 

surrotmd  it.  The  ligaments  on  the  inside  muscles,  by  drawing  at  it,  lift  the  body,  k 

of  the  knees  reseniole,  in  two  circum-  the  actions  of  stanmng  on  the  toea^  Wak- 

stances,  the  annular  ligaments  of  joints,  ing,  dancing,  &c.  In  the  foot  of  tbe  ne- 

namely,  in  having  a  constant  and  great  jj^ro,  the  heel  is  so  kmg  as  to  be  Qg<f 

strain  to  bear,  and  yet  in  becoming  m  European  estimation ;  and,  its  |nat 

stronger  always  as  the  strain  increases,  length  rendering  the  efSbn  of  amaikr 

The  Ene  of  the  leg,  even  in  the  most  per-  muscles  sufiicient  for  the  vatioua  por- 

fect  shapes,  bends  inward  a  little  at  the  poses,  the  calf  of  the  leg  in  the  negie  k 

Jcnee^  requiring  the^  support  of  tbe  liga-  smaller  in  proportion  thaia  in  other  iM 

ments,  and,  in  many  persons,  it  bends  of  men. 

very  much ;  but  the  inclmation  does  not  The  arch  rfihe  foot  is  to  be  nodeed  « 

increase  with  age.  The  legs  of  many  another  of  the  many  provisions  fiM-smar 

weakly  in-kneed  children  become  etraight  the  body  fit>m  shocks  by  the  ebaticalj  « 

by  exercise  alon^.  This  inclination  at  the  supports.   The  heels  and  the  fadb 

the  middle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throwing  a  of  the  toes  are  the  two  extremes  of  ite 

certain  strain  on  the  ligaments,  gives  an  elastic  ardi,  and  the  leg  resto  betwMB 

increase  of  elasticity  to  the  liml^  in  the  them. 

actions  of  jumping,  nmning.  Sec.   In  the  Connected  with  ebstie^,  it  is  ioaenrt- 


cartilages,  which  have  been  called  Jriction  lee  answers  the  purpose  of  a  natural  k^ 

cartilages,  from  a  supposed  rotation  in  With  the  wooden  leg,  which  alwtya 

use  to  fnction  wheels  ;  but  their  real  mains  of  the  same  length,  tbe  oeiMie  tf 

effect  seems  to  be  to  accommodate,  in  the  the  body  must  describe,  at  each  fl^N  • 

different  posidons  of  the  joint,  the  sur-  portion  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bflVon 

faces  of  the  rubbing  bones  to  each  other,  nob  of  the  leg  is  the  ceotne,  and  the  Mf 

Tbe  great  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  is  therefore  constantly  riaing  and  fbfliVi 

the  thigh  are  contracted  into  a  tendon  a  while,  with  the  natiual  le^  whicb,  g 

little  above  the  knee,  and  have  to  pass  g^tle  flexure  at  the  knee^  are  bmb 

over,  and,  m  front  of  the  knee,  to  reach  shorter  or  koger  in  diflhrant  porta  of  ^ 

tbe  top  of  the  leg,  where  their  attachment  step,  as  requlreidl,  the  body  is  carried  deaf 

is.  The  tendon,  in  passmg  over  the  joint,  in  a  mannerpedeetly  ktm.  Iniikoa» 

becomes  bony,  and  forms  the  patdla,  or  ner,  a  man  riding  on  honaback,  if  he  ta9 

knee-pan.  often  called  the  PvUeu  of  die  his  back  upright  and  maS^  haa  hiaky 

knee.  This  peculiarity  enables  the  rans-  Jolted  by  every  atep  of  tin  VMdagmmmi 


nature. 


ofier  spacious  surftce  of 


for  tbe 


knee,  there  is  a  singular  provision  of  loose 
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but  the  ratperienced  horseman,  even  with- 
out risiDg  in  the  stirrups,  by  letting  the 
back  yieM  a  little  at  each  movement,  as  a 
bent  spring  yields  during  the  motion  of  a 
carriage,  can  carry  his  head  quite  smooth- 
ly along. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  skeleton,  we 
have  to  remark,  1.  the  nice  adaptation  of 
all  the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
strains  which  they^  have  respectively  to 
bear ;  as  in  the  size  of  the  spinal  verte- 
brsB  increasing  iirom  above  downwards; 
the  bones  of  the  leg  being  larffer  than 
those  of  the  arm,  and  so  on.  2.  The  ob- 
jects of  strength  and  lightness  combined ; 
as  by  the  holfowness  of  the  long  bones ; 
their  angular  fonn ;  their  thickening  and 
flexures  in  particular  places  where  great 
sQttin  has  to  be  borne ;  the  enlargemept  of 
the  extremities  to  which  the  muscles  are 
attached,  lengthening  the  lever  by  which 
these  act,  &c.  8.  We  have  to  remark 
the  nature  apd  strength  of  material  in 
different  parui,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  which  the  parts  serve.  There  is 
a  bone,  for  instance,  in  one  place,  nearly  a» 
hard  as  iron,  where,  covered  with  enamel, 
it  has  the  form  of  teeth,  with  the  office  of 
chewing  and  tearing  all  kinds  of  matter 
used  as  food.  In  the  cranium,  again,  bone 
is  softer,  but  tough  and  resisting;  in  the 
middle  of  long  bones,  it  is  compact  and 
litde  bulky,  to  leave  room  for  the  swelling 
of  the  muscles  lying  there ;  while,  at  either 
end,  it  is  large  and  spongy,  with  the  same 
Quantity  of  matter,  to  give  a  broad  sur- 
nce  for  articulation;  and,  in  the  spine, 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  which  rest  on 
an  elastic  b^  of  intervertebral  substance, 
are  light  and  spongy,  while  their  articu- 
lating surfaces  and  processes  are  veiy  hard. 
In  the  joints,  we  see  the  tough,  elastic, 
smooth  substance,  called  cartilage,  cover- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bones,  defending  and 
padding  them,  and  destroying  friction.  In 
infimts,  we  find  all  the  bones  soil  or  grisdy, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  bear,  with 
impunity,  the  fidls  and  blows  unavoidable 
at  their  age ;  and  we  see  certain  parts 
remaining  cartilage  or  gristle  for  life, 
where  their  elasticity  is  necessary  or  use- 
ful, as  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
ribs.  About  the  joints,  we  have  to  re- 
mark the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones 
together,  possessing  a  tenacity  scarcely 
equalled  m  any  other  known  substance ; 
snd  we  see  that  the  muscular  fibres,  whose 
contractions  move  the  bones,  and  thereby 
the  body^ — because  they  would  have 
made  the  limte  clumsy  even  to  deformity 
bad  they  idl  passed  over  the  joints  to  the 
paiti  which  they  have  to  puU, — attach 
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themselves,  at  convenient  distances,  to  a 
strong  cord  called  a  tendon,  by  means  of 
which,  like  a  hundred  sailors  at  a  rope, 
they  make  their  effort  effective  at  any 
distance.  The  tendons  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  strength  which  resides  in 
their  slender  forms,  and  for  the  lubricated 
smoothness  of  their  surfaces.  Many  other 
striking  particulars  might  be  enumerated ; 
but  these  may  suffice.  8ach,  then,  is 
the  skeleton,  or  general  frame- work  of 
the  human  body — leas  curious  and  com- 
plicated, perhaps,  than  some  other  parts 
of  the  system,  but  so  perfect  and  so  won- 
derful, that  the  ^mina  which  can  atten- 
tively consider  it  without  emotion,  is  in  a 
state  not  to  be  envied. 
.  The  living  force  of  man  has  been  used 
as  a  working  XK>wer  in  various  ways,  as 
in  turning  a  winch,  pulling  at  a  rope, 
walking  in  the  inside  of  a  large  wheel  to 
move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  turn-spit  dos 
moves  his  little  wheel,  &c.  Each  of 
these  has  some  particular  advantage ;  but 
that  mode  m  which,  for  many  purposes, 
the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced,  is 
for  the  man  to  carry  up  to  a  heieht  his 
body  only,  and  then  to  let  it  work  by  its 
weight  in  descending.  A  bricklayer*s 
laborer  would  be  able  to  lift  twice  as 
many  bricks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the 
,  course  of  a  dav,  by  ascending  a  ladder 
without  a  load,  and  raising  bricks  of 
nearly  his  own  weight  over  a  pulley  each  ' 
time  in  descending,  as  he  can  by  carrying 
bricks  and  himself  up  together,  and  de- 
scending again  without  a  load,  as  is  still 
usuallv  done. 

Reflection  would  naturally  anticipate 
Ihe  above  result,  independently  of  ex- 
periment ;  for  the  load  which  a  man 
should  be  best  able  to  cany,  is  surely  that 
from  which  he  can  never  free  himself—- 
the  load  of  his  own  body.  Accordantly, 
the  strength  of  muscles  and  disposition 
of  parts  are  all  such  as  to  make  nis  body 
appear  light  to  him. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  with 
such  warmth  some  time  ago,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  men  and  women 
work  on  the  tread-mill,  receives  an  easy 
decision  here.  They  work  by  climbing 
on  the  outside  of  a  Wge  wheel  or  cylin- 
der, which  is  turning  by  their  weight,  and 
on  which  they  must  advance  just  as  fast 
as  it  turns,  to  avoid  falling  from  their 
proper  simation.  There  are  projectipna 
or  steps  for  the  feet  on  the  outside  of  the 
cyUnaer,  and  thie  action  to  the  workers  is 
exactly  that  of  ascending  an  acclivitv. 
Now,  as  nature  has  fitted  the  human  body 
for  climbing  bills,  as  well  as  for  walking 
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on  plains,  the  work  of  the  tread-mill,  un- 
der proper  restrictions  as  to  duration, 
must  be  as  natural  and  healthful  as  any 
other.  Its  efiects  have  now  proved  it  to 
be  so. 

As  animal  power  is  exhausted  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  time  during  which  it 
is  acting,  as  weU  as  in  proportion  to  the 
intenfflty  of  force  exerted,  there  may  often 
be  a  great  saving  6f  it  by  doing  work 
quickly,  although  with  a  little  more  exer-' 
tion  during  the  time.  Suppose  t>vo  men 
of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the  same  stair, 
one  of  whom  takes  only  a  minute  to 
reach  the  top,  and  the  other  takes  four 
minutes ;  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  fatigue 
which  it  costs  the  second,  because  the 
exhaustion  has  relation  to  the  time  during 
which  the  musclea  are  acting.  The 
quick  mover  may  have  exerted,  perhaps, 
one  twentieth  more  force  in  the  first  m- 
stant,  to  give  his  body  the  greater  velocity 
which  was  afterwards  continued ;  but  the 
sloth  supported  his  load  four  times  as 
long. 

A  healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a 
long  stair,  and  his  breathing  will  scarcely 
be  quickened  at  the  top ;  but,  if  he  walk 
up  slowly,  his  legs  will  feel  fatigued,  and 
he  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he 
can  speak  calmly. 

For  the  same  reason,  coach-hones  are 
much  spared  by  being  made  to  gallop  up 
a  short  hill,  and  beinff  then  allowed  to  go 
more  slowly  for  a  litUe  time,  so  as  to  rest 
at  the  top. 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular,  strength, 
which  anses  from  continued  action,  is 
shown  by  keeping  the  arm  extended  hor- 
izontally for  some  time :  few  can  continue 
the  exeruon  beyond  a  minute  or  two. '  In 
animals  which  have  Ions  horizontal 
necks,  there  is  a  provision  of  nature  m  a 
strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back,  or 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  which  nearly  sup- 
ports the  head,  independently  of  muscular 
exertion. 

AmsETTE.   (See  Liqueur.) 

Annotta.   (See  Jlrnatto.) 

Anspach,  Maroraviite  of.  (See  Cra- 
ven,  Lady,) 

Antioch,  Era  or.   (See  Epoch,) 

AiffTOHMARCHi ;  physicisn  of  Napolcon 
at  St.  Helena.  He  is  a  native  of  Cforsica, 
who  left  a  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
Florence,  in  order  to  attend  the  exiled 
emperor.  Cardinal  Fesch  oftered  him  a 
pennon ;  but  he  refused  it  He  attended 
the  emperor  till  his  last  moments ;  and  a 
legacy  of  100,000  francs  was  left  him  in 
hifl  will.  He  was  also  charged,  m  the 


same,  to  open  the  body ;  but  sir  Hudson 
Lowe  would  not  permit  it.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  published,  in  1825,  in 
Paris,  a  description  of  Napoleon's  last  mo- 
ments. This  work,  as  well  as  those  of 
O'Meara  and  Las  Cases,  are  important 
contributions  to*  the  history  of  the  empe- 
ror. Antommarchi  afterwards  practised 
medicine  in  Paris,  and  completed  his 
beautiful  but  very  expensive  anatomical 
plates,  which  he  haa  previously  com- 
menced with  Mor^nagni  in  Florence. 
When  Poland  was  visited  by  the  horrora 
of  war,  he  hastened  thither,  leaving  hig 
lucrative  practice  and  scientific  labors. 
With  considerable  trouble  he  reached 
Warsaw,  where  the  national  covmunem 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  medical 
establishments.  Still  more  difficulties 
were  thrown  in  his  way  on  his  return 
from  Poland,  especially  m  Hesse-Cassel, 
ostensibly  on  account  of  his  coming  from 
a  country  mfest^  with  chdera,  but  in  re- 
ality on  account  of  his  political  principles. 
Afror  his  return  to  Pans,  he  was  near  be- 
ing sent  by  P^rier  to  Avignon  with  the 
Poles.  Towards  the  end  of  1831,  he  left 
Paris  and  went  to  Italy.  He  possesses  a 
plaster  cast  of  Napoteon,  made  from  a 
mask  taken  immediately  after  his  death. 

Aphides,  or  Vnns-FaxTTERS.  (See 
^.) 

Aplone.   (See  Gamd.) 

Arbalist.   (See  Oom-Bow,) 

Arborizations.   (See  Dendrites,) 

Arcopolis.   (See  LUtle  RodL) 

Arctic  Seas.  (See  Mrth  Polar  Ex- 
pedUions,) 

Aroentiiye  Refubuc.  An  account 
of  this  state  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  PlatOf  UnUed  Provinces  of  l&e. 

AaquEBUss.   (See  Harquebuss.) 

Arrow-Heab  Character.  (See  Per- 
sepolxs^  and  Wriiinf^) 

Artioas.  We  have  to  add  to  the  ac- 
count given  of  this  general,  that  be  was 
retained  prisoner  by  doctor  Francia,  who 
treated  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  sreat 
kindness,  and  provided  for  his  comferta- 
ble  support.   He  died  in  1826. 

Arundel,  Earl  op.  (See  £fot0an( 
Hiamas,) 

Arzerum.   (See  Enenm.) 

Ascites.  (See  Dropsy,) 

AsHBURTON,  Lord,   (see  Dunning,) 

AsNA.   (See  Esneh,) 

Asthma  (asUima^  Latin ;  from  M^^m, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty) ;  difficult  of 
respiration,  returning  at  intervak,  with 
a  sense  of  stricture  across  the  breast 
and  in  the  lungs,  a  wheezing,  hard 
cough,  at  first,  but  mora  fiea  towanla  dia 
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dose  of  each  paroxyain,  with  a  dischai^ 
of  mucus,  followed  by  a  remission. — 
Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, and  seems  to  attack  men  more  fre- 
quently than  women,  particularly  those 
of  a  full  habit,  in  whom  it  never  mils,  by 
frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  de- 
gree of  emaciation.  In  some  instances, 
it  arises  from  a  hereditary  predisposition ; 
and  in  many  others,  it  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  particular  constitution  of  the 
lungs.  Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and 
appears  to  be  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
the  predisposition.  Its  attacks  are  most 
frequent  during  the  heats  of  summer,  in 
the  dog-days,  and  in  general  commence 
about  midnight.  On  the  evening  preced- 
ing an  attack  of  asthma,  the  spirits  are 
often  much  affected,  and  the  person  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  fulness  about  the 
stomach,  with  lassitude,  drowsiness,  and 
a  pain  in  the  head.  On  the  approach  of 
the  succeeding  evening,  he  perceives  a 
sense  of  tightness  and  stricture  across  the 
breast,  and  a  sense  of  straitness  in  the  lungs, 
impeding  resp>iration.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing  continuing  to  increase  for  some 
length  of  time,  both  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration are  performed  slowly,  and  with  a 
wbeezinff  noise ;  the  speech  becomes  dif- 
ficult and  uneasy ;  a  propensity  to  cough- 
ing succeeds,  and  the  patient  can  no  longer 
remain  in  a  horizontal  position,  being  as 
it  were  threatened  with  unmediate  suffo- 
c^ion.  These  symptoms  usually  con- 
tinue till  towards  me  approach  of  morn- 
ing, and  then  a  remission  commonly 
takes  place ;  the  breathing  becomes  less 
laborious  and  more  full,  and  the  person 
speaks  and  coughs  with  greater  ease.  If 
the  cough  is  attended  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  mucus,  he  experiences  much  re- 
lief and  soon  fidls  asleep.  When  he 
awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels 
some  degree  of  tightness  across  his  breast, 
although  his  breathing  is  probably  more 
free  and  easy,  and  the  least  motion  ren- 
ders this  more  difficult  and  uneasy ;  nei- 
ther can  he  continue  in  bed,  unless  his 
head  and  shoulders  are  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable height  Towards  evening,  he 
again  becomes  drowsy,  is  much  troubled 
with  flatulency  in  the  stomach,  and 
perceives  a  return  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  continues  to  increase 
gradually,  till  it  becomes  as  violent  as 
on  the  night  before.  Afler  some  nights 
passed  in  this  way,  the  fits  at  length 
moderate,  and  suner  more  considerable 
remissions,  particularly  when  they  are  at- 
tended by  a  eopiouB  expectoration  in  the 
momings;  and  this  continues  from  time 


to  time  throughout  the  day ;  and,  the  dis- 
ease going  on  at  last,  the  patient  enjoys 
his  usual  rest  by  night,  without  further 
djsturbance.  The  excitins  causes  are 
various: — accumulation  of  bu)od  or  viscid 
mucus  in  the  lungs,  noxious  vapors,  a 
cold  aiyl  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a  close, 
hot  air,  the  repulsion  or  eruptions,  or  oth- 
er metastatic  diseases,  flatulence,  accu- 
mulated feces,  violent  passions,  organic 
diseases  in  the  thoracic  viscera,  &€. 
Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  jjretty  regular 
periods ;  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to  ob- 
viate future  attacks,  when  it  has  once  oc- 
curred: but  it  often  continues  to  recur 
for  many  years,  and  seldom  proves  fatal, 
except  as  inducing  bydrothorax,  phthisis, 
&c.  The  treatment  must  vary  according 
to  the  form  of  the  disease.  By  far  the 
most  unportant  part  of  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  obviating  or  removing  the  several 
exciting  causes,  whether  operating  on  the 
lungs  immediately,  or  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  primae  vise,  &c.  Individual 
experience  can  alone  ascertain  what  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  temperature,  dry- 
ness, purity,  &c.,  is  most  beneficial  to 
asthmatics,  though  a  good  deal  depends 
on  habit  in  this  respect ;  but  a  due  regu- 
lation of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  diet,  and 
other  parts  of  regimen,  will  usually  aflTord 
more  ].( rmanent  relief  than  any  medi- 
cines tvc  can  emplov. 
AsTROMETER.  (See  Hdumeter,) 
Atomic  Theory,  in  chemistry.  Two 
opposite  opinions  have  long  existed  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  elements  of  matter. 
It  is  supposed,  according  to  one  party, 
that  every,  particle  of  matter,  howev- 
er small,  may  be  divided  into  smaller 
portions,  provided  our  insti-uments  and 
organs  were  adapted  to  the  operation. 
Their  opponents  contend,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  matter  is  composed  of  certain 
atoms,  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  admit  of  further  division.  These  op- 
posite opinions  have,  from  lime  to  time, 
been  keenly  contested,  and  with,  variable 
success,  according  to  the  acuteness  or  in- 
genuity of  their  respective  champions. 
But  it  was  at  last  perceived  that  no  posi- 
tive data  existed  capable  of  deciding  the 
quesdon ;  and  its  interest,  therefore,  gradu- 
ally declined.  The  progress  of  modem 
chemistry  has  revived  the  general  atten- 
tion to  this  controversy,  by  afibrding  a  far 
stronger  argument  in  fkvor  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  bodies  than  was  ever  ad- 
vanced before,  and  which  seems  almost 
irresistible.  We  have  only,  in  fact,  to  as- 
sume, with  Mr.  Dalton,  that  all  bodies  are 
composed  of  ultimate  atoms,  the  weight 
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of  whieh  is  difierent  in  different  kinds 
of  matter,  and  we  explain  at  once  va- 
rious laws  of  chemical  union.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  every  compound  is  form- 
ed by  a  combloation  of  the  atoms  of  its 
constituents.  An  atom  of  A  may  com- 
bine with  1, 2, 3,  or  more  atoms  of  B — an 
arrangement  on  which  depends  the  law 
of  multiples.  If  water,  for  example,  is 
composed  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and 
aa  atom  of  oxygen,  it  follows  that  every 
compound  of  hydrogen  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  o^gen,  must  contain  2, 3,  or 
more  atoms  of  oxygen ;  some  multiple  in 
a  word  by  a  whole  number  of  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  contained  in  water.  It  is 
equally  clear,  from  this  view  of  the  com- 
position of  water,  that  the  weight  of  an 
atom  of  oxygen  is  eight  times  heavier 
than  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  relative 
weight  of  the  atoms  of  other  substances 
may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner. 
Thus  an  atom  of  carbon  is  6  times,  an 
atom  of  sulphur  16  times,  and  an  atom  of 
chlorine  36  times,  heavier  than  an  atom 
of  hydrogen;  and  this  explains  why  they 
unite  with  one  another  in  the  proportions 
exnressed  by  those  numbers.  What  are 
caUed  the  propofiumal  numbers  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  else  but  the  relative  weights 
of  atoms.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the 
lawB^of  chemical  union  are  the  effect  of 
chance:  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
them  in  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  matter.  This  cause,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  is  completely  supplied  by  the 
supposed  atomic  coiostitution  of  bodies, 
which  accounts  for  the  phenomena  in  the 
most  beautiful  and  consistent  manner. 
So  perfect,  indeed,  is  the  explanation,  that 
the  existence  of  -these  laws  might  have 
been  predicted  by  the  aid  of  the  atonnic 
hypothecs  long  before  they  were  actually 
discovered  by  analysis.  But  these  are 
not  the  only  arguments  which  we  at  pres- 
ent possess  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
ultimate  indivisible  particles  of  matter. 
Doctor  Wollaston,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Finite  Extent  of  the  Atmosphere  {Philo- 
Bophical  Transactions,  1822),  has  defend- 
eu  this  side  of  the  question  on  a  new  and 
independent  principle ;  and  the  proof  he 
has  given  of  the  atomic  constitution  of 
bodies  appears  decisive.  Some  chemists, 
even  without  expressly  adopting  the  atom- 
ic theory  itself,  have  followed  Mr.  Dalton 
in  Ihe  use  of  the  terms  atom  and  atomic 
toeifht,  in  preference  to  proportion,  com- 
hinvng  proportion,  tavivatent,  and  others 
of  a  like  kind.  All  these  appellations, 
however,  have  the  same  signification; 
and,  in  using  the  word  aJtom,  instead  of  the 
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others,  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  it 
merely  denotes  the  proportions  in  wludi 
bodies  unite ;  that  it  is  the  expxesBion  of 
a  fact  which  will  remain  the  sam)e,  whedi- 
er  the  atomic  hypothesis  which  suggest- 
ed the  employment  of  the  term  be  uue 
or  false.  There  is  one  circumstaDce 
which,  at  the  first  view,  seems  hostile  to 
the  supposed  atomic  constitution  of  mat- 
ter. According  to  the  law  of  multi- 
ples (see  Chemical  EquivaUnts),  oxygeu 
in  the  tliree  oxides  of  lead  is  in  the  ratio 
of  1 :  li  :  2  ;  so  that,  if  we  regard  the 
protoxide  as  composed  of  one  combining 
proportion  of  lead  to  one  proportion  of 
oxy^n,  the  second  will  contain  one  pro- 
portion and  a  half,  or,  according  to  the 
atomic  theoiy,  one  atom  and  a  h«df  of  ox- 
yjfen.  Now,  though  the  half  of  a  com- 
bming  proportion  may  be  admitted,  the 
existence  of  half  an  indivisible  particle 
of  matter  is  inconceivable ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance would  be  fotal  to  the  atomic 
theory,  were  there  not  fiome  satisfiictonr 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  Several  ex- 
planations might  be  brought  forward. 
One  of  them,  which  has  fbuad  its  advo- 
cates, rests  on  the  supposition  tl)at  what 
is  called  the  protoxide,  is,  in  reahty,  com- 
posed of  one  atom  of  lead  to  two  atoms 
of  oxygen;  and  that  the  real  protoxide 
|)as  not  yet  been  discovered.  Another 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  anomaly  is, 
by  regarding  the  present  deutoxide  as 
composed  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide 
combined  with  each  other.  A  third  meth- 
od \s,  by  doubling  both  elements  of  die 
anomalous  compound,  by  which  the  exact 
ratio  is  preserved,  and  tiie  idea  of  the 
fraction  of  an  atom  is  avoided.  Thus  the 
protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  are  com- 
posed, the  first,  of  one  proportion,  or  28 
of  metal  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  second, 
of  28  of  metal  -f-  an  atom  and  a  halC  or 
12  of  oxygen  ;  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thins,  of  56,.  or  two  atoms  of  iron, 
to  24,  or  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  These 
observations  prove,  that  the  occuirenee 
of  half  proportions  is  not  inconsisteDi 
with  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies: 
they  show  that  the  difficulty  is  explicable, 
and  probably  will,  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, be  enturely  removed.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  allow  any  speculative  notions 
on  the  subject  to  interfere  with  actual 
practice ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  best  at  once 
to  admit  the  occurrence  of  half  proper- 
tions;  and,  if  any  one  prefer  the  tenn 
atom  to  equioaltrd  or  proportion,  he  miflC 
submit  to  the  somewhat  jarring  expres- 
aon  of  haff  an  atom.  Mr.  Dalum  sup- 
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poses  that  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spheri- 
cal, and  has  invented  certain  symbols  to 
represent  the  mode  in  which  be  conceives 
they  may  combine  together.  (See  his 
JVWr  System  of  Chemical  PkUosophy^y- 
There  are  several  questions  relative  to 
the  nature  of  atoms,  most  of  which  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  decided.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  the  questions  which  relate  to  the 
actual  form,  size  and  weight  of  atoms, 
and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
mutually  differ.  All  that  we  know  with 
any  certainty  is,  that  their  weights  do 
difier,  and  by  exact  analysis  the  ratios  be- 
tween them  nmy  be  determined.  The 
.  numbers  which  indicate  the  combining 
proportions  of  bodies,  are,  in  fact,  the  rel- 
ative weights  of  their  atoms. 

Auk.   (See  Pitigidn.) 

AusTEif,  Jane,  a  gined  novelist,  was 
bom  Dec.  16, 1775,  at  Steventon,  in  the 
coimty  of  Hants,  of  which  parish  her 
father  was  rector.  Upon  his  death,  his 
widow  and  two  daughters  retired  to 
Southampton,  and  ultimateljr,  in  1807,  to 
Cbawton.  During  her  residence  in  the 
last-mentioned  place,  Miss  Austen  com- 
posed the  novels,  which,  for  ease,  nature, 
and  a  complete  knowledffeof  the  features 
which  distinguish  the  domestic  life  of 
the  EUiglish  country  gentry,  are  very 
highly  esteemed.  The  principal  of  these 
productions  are  Sense  and  Sensibility; 
Pride  and  Prejudice;  Mansfield  Park; 
and  Emma.  Two  more  were  published 
after  her  death,  entitled  Northanger  Ab- 
bey, and  Persuasion,  which  were,  how- 
ever, her  most  eariy  attempts.  The  ob- 
ject of  Miss  Austen,  in  all  her  works,  was 
to  advocate  the  superiority  of  sound  prin- 
ciple, unsophisticated  manners,  and  unde- 
Mgning  rectitude,  to  showy  and  artificial 
pretensions.  Herdisciimination  was  acute, 
ber  humor  easy  and  spontaneous,  and  her 
power  of  creating  an  interest  in  her  char- 
acters by  slight  and  reiterated  touches, 
extraordinary.  This  amiable  and  accom- 
pMudd  lady,  whose  personal  and  mental 
attractions  were  of  a  high  order,  died  of  a 
decline,  on  the  18th  of  July^  1817,  in  her 
foity-secoDd  year. 

AviART.  The  aviarv  was  common  to 
the  country-houses  pf  the  Romans,  but 
used  principally,  as  it  vrauld  appear  fivm 
^liny,  for  birds  destined  to  be  eaten. 
Singing-birda,  however,  were  kept  by  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  also  the  Romans, 
in  wicker-cages;  and  these  utensils,  no 
douU,  gave  rise  to  the  huge  and  fixed 
<2age  called  an  aviary ;  but  in  what  coun- 
^1  and  tn  what  age,  appears  uncertain. 
"Ky  are  highly  prized  m  China,  In  the 
31  • 


altercations  which  took  place  during  lord 
Amherst's  embassy,  it  was  stated,  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor,  that  sir  George 
Staunton  had  built  himself  a  house  and 
an  aivianf.  That  they  were  in  use  in 
England  in  Evelyn's  time,  is  evident  from 
a  memorandum  entered  in  his  diary,  that 
the  marquis  of  Ai^vle  took  the  parrots  in 
his  aviary  at  Sayes'  court  for  owU, — The 
canary,  or  singvng-lnrd  amfory,  used  not 
unfrequently  to  be  formed  in  the  opaque- 
roofed  green-house  or  conservatory,  by . 
enclosing  one  or  both  ends  with  a  parti- 
tion of  wire,  and  fiunishing  them  with 
dead  or  living  trees,  or  spray  and  branches 
suspended  firom  the  roof  for  the  birds  to 
perch  on.  Such  are  chiefly  uaed  for  the 
canary,  bullfinch,  linnet,  &c. — The  parrot 
aviary  is  gjenerally  a  building  formed  on 
purpose,  with  a  glass  roof,  front  and  ends ; 
vrith  shades  and  curtains  to  protect  it 
from  the  sun  and  frost,  and  a  flue  for 
winter  heating.  In  these,  artificial  or 
dead  trees,  with  glazed  foliage,  are  fixed 
in  the  floor,  and  sometimes  cages  hung 
on  them ;  and  at  other  times  the  birds  al- 
lowed to  fly  loose.— The  verdant  aviary  is 
that  in  which,  in  addition  to  houses  for 
the  different  sorts  of  birds,  a  net  or  wire 
curtain  is  thrown  over  the  tops  of  trees, 
and  supported  by  light  posts  or  hollow 
rods,  so  as  to  enclose  a  few  poles  or  even 
acres  of  ground,  and  water  in  various 
forms,  [n  this  die  birds  in  fine  weather 
sing  on  the  trees,  the  aquatic  birds  sail  on 
the  water,  or  the  gold-pheasants  stroll 
over  the  lawn ;  and  in  severe  seasons  they 
betake  themselves  to  their  respective 
houses  or  cages.  Such  an  enclosed  space 
will  of  course  contain  evergreen  as  well 
as  deciduous  trees,  rocks,  reeds,  aquatics, 
long  grass  for  larks  and  partridges,  spruce 
firs  for  pheasants,  furze-Dushes  for  linnets, 
&c.  An  aviary,  somewhat  in  this  way, 
was  formed  by  Catharine  of  Russia,  in 
the  Hermitage  palace.  These  are  the 
only  sorts  admissible  in  elegant  gardens ; 
since  nothing,  to  one  who  is  not  an  enthu- 
siast in  this  branch  of  natural  history,  can 
be  more  disagreeable  than  an  apartment 
filled  with  the  dirt  and  discordant  music 
of  innumerable  birds ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  larse  aviary  at  Kew.  Birds  from 
the  hot  Climates  are  sometimes  kept  in 
hot-houses  among  their  native  plants,  as 
in  the  large  conservatories  at  Vienna.  In 
this  case,  the  doors  and  openings  for  giv- 
ing air  must  be  covered  with  wire  cloth, 
and  the  number  must  not  be  great,  other- 
wise«  they  will  too  much  disfigure  the 
plants  with  their  excremenL — GaUina- 
ceovLS  aviary.   At  CUir.^viQji;,  portable  n«#- 
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ted  enclosures,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
square,  are  distributed  oyer  a  part  of  the 
lawn,  and  display  a  curious  collection  of 
domestic  fowls.  In  each  enclosure  is  a 
small  wooden  box  or  house  for  sheltering 
the  animals  during  night,  or  in  severe 
weather,  and  for  breeding.  Each  cage  or 
enclosure  is  contrived  to  contain  one  or 
more  trees  or  shrubs ;  and  water  and  food 
are  supplied  in  small  basins  and  appro- 
priate vessels.  Curious  varieties  of  a(]|uatic 
fowls  might  be  placed  on  floating  aviaries 
on  a  lake  or  pond. 
Axle.   (See  Mechamcs.) 


B. 

Babihoussa.  (See  Hog,) 

Badge.   (See  Demce.) 

Barobab  Tree.   (See  Baobab.) 

Bailliol.   (See  BaliolJ) 

Balas  Rubt.   (See  Spindle.) 

Balbi,  Adrian,  bom  in  Venice,  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philoeophv 
and  geography  in  his  native  city,  and, 
about  the  year  1820,  went  to  Portugal. 
Here  he  liecame  acquainted  with  the 
most  influential  ooliticians  and  literary 
men,  and  coUectea,  in  the  archives  of  ind 
government  and  elsewhere,  materials  for 
his  Essai  staiuHque  iw  U  Rovaume  dt 
Portugal  et  ePAlgmve  ( Parn,  18^2, 2  vols.). 
This  excellent  work  contains,  among  oth- 
er diinffs,  a  chapter  on  Portugal  in  the 
time  of  ihe  Romans.  The  poutical  part 
of  the  work  is  the  least  complete;  but 
Balbi  expressly  says  that  there  are  pardc- 
ular  causes  ibr  this.  In  1826  appeared 
at  Paris  his  AUm  EUvnographiaue,  m  one 
folio  volume,  and  an  octavo  volume,  con- 
taining illustrations.  This  useful  work 
conuiins  a  great  deal  of  new  informadon 
obtain^  from  men  like  A.  von  Humboldt, 
Frevcinet,  B^muaat,  William  von  Hum- 
boldt, Champollion,  Hase,  Jomard,  Kla- 

?roth,  Malte-Brun,  Ritter  and  others, 
'he  chapter  on  the  diflerent  modes  of 
vmtmg  among  various  nations  is  peculiar- 
ly interestmg.  Balbi  has  also  published,  in 
Paris,  statistical  tables  on  Russia,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  &C.,  which  he  in- 
tends to  use  for  a  neat  work.  He  has 
written  sevml  exc^lent  articles  in  the 
Rtoue  Eneydtmidiquejthe  Revue  des  dtux 
Mmde$^  and  the  Revue  BtiUmmque,  He 
18  now  publishinff  a  ([eogpphtcal  manual, 
and,  after  the  publication  is  completed,  will 
return  to  Italy,  where  a  professorship  of 
geography  awaits  him. 
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Balize.   (See  Honduras.) 

Bamba.   (See  Cuenza.) 

Bannier,  John.   (See  Bemer.) 

Babarte,  Prosper  Brugui^re  de,  a 
French  politician  and  man  of  letten^  was 
bom  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  in  1783,  and  is 
descended  from  an  old  noble  fiunily.  Un- 
der Napoleon,  he  was  appointed  auditor 
of  the  council  of  state.  He  was  then  sent 
as  sub-prefect  to  Bressuire;  some  time 
after,  was  made  prefect  of  the  Veod^ 
and,  subsequently,  of  the  still  more  im- 
portant department  of  the  Loire.  His 
brother  was  sub-prefect  of  Luxendi>uig, 
and  his  flither  had  been  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment of  Leman.  In  1809,  Barante 
married*  a  Miss  Houdelot,  erandchiid  of 
Mad.  d'Houdelot,  celebrated  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  Rousseau.  When  Louis  XVin 
returned,  after  the  hundred  days^  Barante 
came  into  special  fevor.  He  received  the 
lucrative  post  of  superintendent  of  the 
indirect  taxes,  having  been  previously 
made  counsellor  of  state.  The  depait- 
ment  of  the  Puy-de-Dome  elected  him 
deputy ;  and  he  supported  the  ministeis 
of  Louis.  He  retained  his  post  until  the 
downfall  of  Decazes  (q.  y.\  but  was  sob- 
sequenUy  made  peer.  He  now  rotnd 
with  the  moderate  pail^,  and  oppoehd 
several  measures  under  Cfharies  X,  which 
were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 
His  speeches  contained  many  wise  obser- 
vations As  soon  as  the  house  of  Or- 
leans was  raised  to  the  throne,  BarsLiite 
was  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of  Turin, 
where  he  was  still  in  the  spring  of  1833. 
He  published,  in  1809,  a  work  on  French 
literature  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
contributed  to  the  Biogreq^  UnwumiU 
some  important  articles,  as  lYoigsari^  and 
Bossuet.  While  prefect  in  the  Yend^ 
he  became  acquamted  with  the  forooos 
madame  de  la  Rochejaquelein.  He  ofifep- 
ed  her  his  assistance  in  the  preramioo 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  war  in  the  Vend^ ; 
and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  MSnoins  de 
Madame  de  la  RoehqaquMn^  which 
went  through  several  editions.  He  aJso 
contributed  to  £iadvocat's7%^a(rejlSfr«i^gier, 
and  translated  some  of  the  productiooa  of 
Schiller.  He  seems,  likewise,  to  fanvr 
contributed  to  Broghe  and  Goizot^  Bam 
Frangaise.  In  18^9,  he  published  an  es- 
say on  the  government  or  the  communes, 
when  tiiis  question  was  sgitated  under 
Martignac  This  essay  shows  a  yery  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  foreign  laws  and  in- 
stitutions. From  1834  to  1826  appeared 
ten  octavo  yolumes  of  his  Hmewz  iet 
Duet  de  Bourgogne.  It  coropriaes  a  pe- 
riod of  fittie  more  than  a  hundrad  jmn. 
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litde  18  said  of  Burgundy  in  particular, 
the  work  beinff  principaUy  taken  up  with 
Frahce  and  Ffenders.  It  is  not  of  much 
▼alue  in  point  of  historical  research,  fol- 
lowing only  the  French  printed  chronicles ; 
but,  in  point  of  execution,  it  has  great 
merit*  The  style  i6  simple  and  clear; 
and  the  author  does  not  aad  a  single  re- 
mark of  his  own.  .fhis  way  of  writuig 
history,  in  which  he  took  the  old  chroni- 
cles for  nKMlels,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,was 
something  new  in  France,  ana  has  found 
imitators.  In  1836,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy  in  the  room 
of  De8^e,and,  in  his  eulogy  on  his  pred- 
ecesBor,  attacked  the  reyofution.  He  is 
now  ymting  a  history  of  the  parliament 
<^  Paris. 

BARBBKim  Vase.  {&ee  ParUand  Vtue,) 
Bau.    (See  Plant) 
Baui^Ma&bois.  (See  Marbois,) 
Bakoxzi.  (See  Bcaroecio.) 
.  Barkow,  John,  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  secretary  of  the 
admiralty,  from  his  youth  has  been  de- 
yoted  to  the  study  of  geonaphy,  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.    From  1786  to 
1791 1  he  taufffat  astronomy  at  Greenwich. 
When  lord  Macartney,  in  1792,  went  on 
his  &mou8  embas^  to  China,  he  took 
Mr.  Barrow  with  him  as  his  priyate  sec- 
retary, and  sir  George  Staunton  (q.  y.)  as 
secretaiy  of  legation.   These  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  Macartney's  other  companions 
—Anderson,  Holmes  and  Alexander — 
each  pubyshed,  in  a  separate  work,  an 
account  of  what  he  had  seen.  Barrow's 
is  the  most  satisfactory.    He  describes, 
•minutely,  Cochin-China,  whither  he  had 
sone,  while  the  other  members  of  the  em- 
Dsasy  remained  with  the  Chinese  court  in 
the  Mantchoo  country.   Soon  after  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  published,  in  1794, 
descriptions  of  yarious  sorts  of  pocket- 
spparatuses  of  mathematical  instruments, 
%  which  he  had  already  collected  mate- 
rials during  his  residence  in  Oxford 
vui  Greenwich.   The  ftme  of  Mungo 
Park  ^q.  y.)  excited  in  him  a  desire  to 
tiaycl  m  Anica ;  and  he  wished  to  pene- 
'trate  into  the  interior  of  this  continent 
from  the  south.   He  trayelled  throuffh 
the  desert  of  Karroo,  kad  through  the 
mountain  chains  of  Zwartherg  and  Nieu- 
^IdL  and  at  last  arriyed  at  the  yillape  of 
^^inafiR^net,  where  he  joined  a  mission 
to  some  Cafire  chieft.   He  penetrated  to 
the  Sneuwberg,  and  made  himself  ac- 
<|uainted  with  the  Hottentots,  Caffres, 
ttd  the  wild  Bushmen.   Haying  returned 
to  Cape  Town,  he  went,  without  any  com- 
P^oii  or  seryant,  into  die  territory  of 
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Namac^ua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
western  coast,  and  made  a  second  jour- 
ney into  the  country  of  the  Caffres.  His 
woik — Account  of  Trayels  into  the  Inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa  f London,  1601 — 4) 
— ^giyes  a  new  yiew  ot  Southern  Africa 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  remains,  together 
with  those  of  Lichtenstein  and  Thomp- 
son, the  safest  guide  for  trayellers  in  that 
region.  In  18(»,  he  published  his  Obser- 
yations  on  China,  which  excited  so  nmich 
interest  in  France  that  the  son  of  the  cel- 
ebrated orientalist  De  Guignes  wrote  a 

ricular  treatise  on  it — ObservaHons  tur 
Voyages  de  Barrow  h  la  Chine,  Two 
years  after,  appeared  his  journey  to  Co- 
chin-China,  to  which  is  added  an  account 
of  trayels  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  Bush  wanes,  in  1801 — ^2,  the  fiuthest 
point  to  which  any  European  had  pene- 
trated in  Africa  from  the  south.  Malte- 
Brun  translated  the  whole  into  French  in 
1807.  In  this  year,  Barrow  published 
Men^oirs  of  lord  Macartney;  but  these 
are  considered  to  be  much  biased  by 
personal  friendship.  The  most  elaborate 
work  which  he  has  published  is  his  His- 
torical Account  of  Voyages  into  the  Arc- 
tic Regions  (London,  1818).  Haying  been, 
for  a  number  of  years,  under-secretary  to 
the  admiralty,  he  has  been  able  to  do  « 
great  deal  for  the  adyancement  of  geog- 
raphy and  natural  history.  No  scientinc 
expedition,  for  about  twenty  years,  has 
been  undertaken  from  England  for  which 
he  has  not  made  the  plan,  or  selected  the 
persons,  or  prepared  Questions  to  deter- 
mine the  points  to  which  their  actiyity 
should  be  directed.  Parry,  Ross,  Buchan, 
Franklin,  Richardson,  &c.,  haye  benefit- 
ed by  his  instructions.  He  is  a  member 
of  most  geographical  societies,  and  his 
correspondence  extends  oyer  the  globe. 
May  ii,  he  proposed,  in  the  Ra- 
leigh trayeller's  club,  the  foundation  of  a 
geographical  society,  such  as  had  already 
been  formed  by  Malte-Brun,  Eyri^ 
&c,  in  Paris,  and  by  Ritter  and  Berg- 
haus,  in  Berlin.  July  16,  the  society 
was  instituted ;  and  Barrow,  its  rite-presi- 
dent, is  the  soul  of  iL 
Barth,  Jean.  (See  Baert,) 
Barthi^«biy  and  Mi^RT ;  two  French 
poets,  who  haye  cooperated  in  their  pro- 
ductions, like  Beaumont  and  Fletcner. 
Both  were  bom  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  at  Marseilles.  Their  educa- 
tion was  almost  monastic.  The  authors 
of  Rome  h  Paris  learned  Greek  and  Lat- 
in in  the  school  of  the  fathers  of  the  ora- 
tory {pires  de  Poratoire),  In  their  fifteenth 
year,  when  they  left  this  school,  they 
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could  read  Homer  and  Virgil ;  Ihxt  Racine 
and  Voltaire  were  unknown  to  them. 
They  studied  with  zeal  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies in  their  education.  In  1823, 
shordy  before  the  campaign  in  Spain, 
they  went  to  the  capital.  The  pohtical 
struggle  had  ended  favorably  for  the  ul- 
tras ;  and  the  vanquished  revenged  them- 
selves by  speeches  in  the  chambers,  and 
sarcastic  attacks  in  the  journals.  The  poet- 
ical twins  caught  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  their  satire,  thouj^h  more  sportive  than 
bitter,  assailed  individuals  by  name.  The 
Sidiennesy  ^ipUrea'Satyre$  narUdix-neun' 
irm  SUcU  (1825),  addiessed  to  Sidi  Mo- 
bammed,  ambassador  of  the  bey  of  Tu- 
nis, who  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X,  were  not  received  with  undi- 
vided applause.  They  long  sought  in 
vain  for  a  publisher ;  and  for  tlieir  next 
satire,  La  yUUUadt^  thev  were  offered 
only  100  francs.  They  therefore  printed 
it  at  their  own  expense,  and  sold  sixteen 
editions,  amounting  to  50,000  copies. 
From  1825  to  18^,  appeared  Lts  Ji- 
auite$ ;  Rome  h  Paris ;  La  PeurmnUidt; 
La  CorbUriitU ;  Lt  Congrh  aes  Mnu- 
tn» ;  Une  Soir^  chez  Peyronnet ;  and  La 
Censure.  Four  davs  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Vill^le's  cabmet,  the  Mieux  aux 
MinxBtres  appeared.  Under  Martignac 
the  satuists  found  little  matter  formeir 
lash.  With  JSTapoUon  en  I^U  (1828), 
they  entered  a  new  field,  and  gave  to 
French  literature  the  most  successful 
poem  in  the  historical  style  which  it  yet 
possesses.  While  M^ry  made  a  journey 
to  Greece,  Barth^lemy  went  to  Vienna  to 
offer  this  poem  to  the  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  ^tting  access  to 
the  young  duke.  Afler  his  return,  he  de- 
scribed me  histonr  of  this  unsuccessful 
attempt,  and  the  feelinss  which  a^tated 
his  soul  when  he  saw  uie  prince  in  the 
theatre,  m  his  poem  Le  FUs  ae  VHomme^  ou 
Sounenira  dt  Vienne,  The  police  imme- 
diately laid  hands  on  it  \  but  an  edition, 
published  in  Brussels,  which  supplied 
some  passages  omitted  in  the  edition  of 
Paris,  got  into  circulation  before  the  legal 
prosecution  of  the  poet  and  the  printer 
began.  On  the  trial,  Barth^lemy  read  a 
defence  in  verse,  in  which,  precisely  a 
ear  before  the  decisive  days  of  July,  1^, 
le  says,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  that  four- 
teen years  of  tranquiUity  had  given  stabil- 
ity to  the  monarchy,  and  that  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  tranquillized,  and  the  king  without 
suspicion. 

Qfie  Ui  ttmt  sant  chanr^ .'  Citotfetu  paei/iquet, 
Wla$  !  lain  d'exciUr  dtt  ttmpittM  publiqueSf 


TVenMatUf  prhh  dPapptd,  bemnUf  peniaili$, 
GSn^s  par  la  censure  ou  par  nos  libertfUj 
Nous  trouvoTU  h  la  jin  pour  umqitit  rtfugt 
Vn  arritpcur  saUare  etpour  criti^  m  jugt. 

But  neither  his  harmonious  verses,  nor 
Merilhou's  eloquent  defence,  could  nye 
the  poet:  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  1000  francs.  In  the  next  year,  he  and 
M4ry  published,  together,  another  satire, 
Haierloo  au  GhUrtu  Bourmont,  and  Bar- 
th^lemy  alone  produced  a  lees  spirited 
Saiyre  PoUtique,  Both  took  an  actiTe 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  Vinsw- 
recHon^  a  triumphal  song,  was  finished 
within  a  few  days  after.  Baith^lemy  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  new  go?en»- 
ment,  which,  however,  he  soon  gave  up, 
as  subjecting  him  to  unpleasant  restraint 
His  latest  poems  are  Douit  JoumiesdeJa 
involution,  which  have  appeared  in  num- 
bers, since  March,  1832.  The  Twelve 
Days  begin  with  June  20,  1789 ^the  oath 
in  the  tennis  court  at  Versailles),  and  end 
with  the  18th  of  Brumaire.  The  poem 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  is  entitled 
Le  PeupU'Bn,  The  periodicalJV<fiii^ 
which  was  received  with  much  approba- 
tion, came  to  an  end  on  April  1,  1832; 
and  Barth^lemy  returned  to  Maraeillea. 
The  ^Thnisia  was  written  in  verse,  gen- 
erally of  a  satirical  character,  and  treated 
of  the  persons  and  events  of  the  time; 
M^iy  is  now  a  librarian  in  MarseiIIe&  He 
assisted  his  friend  m  editing  the  ^ThUdt. 
M^ry  has  written  two  noveu — Le  Benmtt 
Vert  (which  reminds  the  reader  of  Vidor 
Huffo's  Dernier  Joiirs  d*un  Coiutoiin^aiid 
UJuBossinat  (Paris,  1832),  a  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  the  royalist  reaction  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  1815.  A  complete  cottee- 
tion  of  the  works  of  both  has  lately  been 
published  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
CEuvres  de  BarOUUmy  et  Miry,  with  an 
introduction  by  Reybaud.  The  pottrutt 
ill  this  edition  are  miserable. 

Basar.   (See  Baxar,) 

Bass-Wood.   (See  lAme.) 

Bath,  Earl  of.  (See  PulUney,  WH- 
lianu) 

Bath  Metai..   (See  Copper.) 

Bat.   (See  Laurel.) 

Baynham,  Williatn,  surseon,  son  of 
doctor  John  Baynham,  of  Caroline  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  was  bom  in  December,  1749. 
To  complete  his  education,  he  went  to 
London,  in  1769,  where  he  entered  as 
a  student  at  St.  Thomas^  hospitaL 
Here  he  devoted  himself  particuhdy  to 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
soon  acquired  great  proficiency  in  both 
these  departments.  In  1772;  he  was  em- 
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riqyed,  by  the  proleaBor  of  anatomy  at 
Cambridge,  to  dissect  and  prepare  the  sub- 
jects for  his  lectures,  and  continued  to  as- 
sist him  in  this  manner  for  seyeral  winters, 
practising,  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  yery  profitably,  at  Margate.  He 
Biterwaids  returned  to  London,  and  be- 
came assistant  demonstrator  to  Mr.  Else, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  St.  Thomas's 
nospital.  June  7,  1761,  Mr.  Baynham 
wna  made  a  member  of  the  company  of 
surgeons  of  London  (which  is  to  the  sur- 
^n  what  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physie 
IS  to  the  physician),  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  surgery  in  that  city,  in  which 
06  continued  for  several  years.  Having 
resided  sixteen  years  in  England,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  and  settled 
in  Essex,  where  he  acquired  extensive 
reputation,  and  was  often  sent  for  to  the 
brge  towns,  and  sometimes  even  into 
otl^r  statea  There  is  scarcely  any  diffi- 
6uk  operation  in  surgery  which  he  did 
Dot  perform,  and  with  almost  inyariable 
niccess.  As  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Baynham 
had  probably  no  superi<Hr ;  as  an  anatomist, 
be  certainly  was  unsurpassed.  He  like- 
wise obtained  great  emmence  as  a  physi- 
cian. Whilst  m  Britain,  he  was,  unques- 
tionably the  Jbest  practical  anatomist  there, 
being  unrivalled  in  the  dissecting-room. 
He  continued  practising  in  Essex  county 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1814,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  ace. 
Bbab  and  Bull.  (Seethe  article  Stock- 


Beech  t>ROF.  (See  Cancer  Roci.^ 
Behemoth.  (See  Hinpopotamiu.) 
Belgium,  since  1890.  When  we  re- 
ferred fiom  the  article  JVWicHanda  to  the 
article  Belgiuniy  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
concluding  yolume,  we  hoped  to  be  able 
to  give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  between  Holland  and  this 
Dew  kingdom;  but  the  difficulties  be-' 
tween  the  two  powers  are  not  yet  adjust- 
ed. As  the  Belgic  revolution,  however, 
IB  an  event  of  great  interest,  and  by  many 
but  imperfectly  understood,  we  shall  now 
pve  an  account  of  it  down  to  the  latest 
mformation  received.  The  statements, 
as  &r  as  to  March,  1833,  are  taken  from 
the  article  Edgiunij  in  the  new  supple- 
mem  to  the  German  CofwersaHonB-Ltxi' 
ion  (Omveraations  Lexicon  of  the  latest 
Events  and  Literature,  Leipsic,  1893)  ; 
and  the  degree  of  confidence  which  they 
deserve  must  depend  on  the  degree  of 
fidelity  with  which  that  article  is  drawn  up. 
IfJ  at  some  future  period,  a  supplement  to 
diii  WQik  should  be  published,  more  in- 


formation will  be  given  under  the  heads 
A/Hhaiands,  Leopold,  King  of  Beigitmij 
and  IjOftdon  Conferences,  It  is  one 
of  the  striking  events  of  an  ace  of  a 
most  peculiar  character,  that  while  an 
oppressed  people  on  the  Vistula,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  modem  Euro- 
pean history,  had  formed  a  distinct  na- 
tion, was  suffered  to  be  ground  to  the 
dust  in  its  stniggle  to  regain  the  in- 
dependence which  force  and  fraud  had 
wrung  from  it — it  is  strange,  we  say,  that, 
while  such  a  people  was  sinking,  unaid- 
ed, like  a  hero  covered,  with  wounds,  yet 
sword  in  hand,  against  the  universal  feel- 
ing and  interest  of  Europe,  and  against 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 
—at  this  very  time,  a  population  on  the 
Mouse  and  Scheldt,  which  had  no  pecu- 
liar history  or  language,  which  never 
formed  a  distinct  nation,  and  had  nothing 
in  its  natural  situation  to'  give  it  such  a 
character,  which  had  been  prospering 
under  a  constitutional  government  and  a 
conscientious  king,  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state ;  and,  in  the 
face  of  the  fundamental  treaties  of  the 
European  powers,  from  the  fear  of  a  gen- 
end  war,  Belgium,  a  district  oriffinally 
belonging  to  Germany,  then  united  with 
the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  and  with  Bur- 
gundy, afterwards  separated  from  them 
and  belonging  to  Spam,  then  to  France, 
Austria^  and  Holland,  at  length,  for  a 
few  years,  to  France  alone,  and,  at  last,  to 
Holland  alone,  after  having  invariably 
been  the  prey  of  foreign  arms,  and  ac- 
quired, through  French  conquests,  the 
German  province  of  Liege  (q.  v.),  has,  at 
length,  become,  in  conseauence  of  a  rev- 
olution, and  bv  means  or  sixty  and  more 
protocols  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  great  powers  of  Europe,  a  separate 
state ;  and  the  Letto-Germanic,  Wallonic, 
Flemish,  German,  Dutch  and  French 
population,  which  is  as  heterogeneous  as 
Its  dialects,  its  laws,  and  its  successive 
rulers,  has  received  a  separate  constitu- 
tion, a  German  king,  and  the  guarantee 
of  French  protection.  It  is  prohiised 
perpetual  peace  or  neutrality,  while  war 
nangs  over  it  like  the  suspended  sword  of 
Damocles.  This  independence — if  such 
it  may  be  called — is  burthened  with  an  old 
and  new  public  debt,  and  a  deficit  in  the 
very  cradle  of  its  national  existence,  and 
has  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the 
mart  of  its  industry,  and  its  channels  of 
export  This  state  of  things  is  the  result 
of  powerful  causes,  at  work  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  aided  by  the  total  differ- 
ence of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians,  and 
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18  supported  by  one  half  of  Europe,  while 
the  other  is  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  thoueh 
not  yet  prepared  to  manifest  their  incli- 
nation. It  has  been,  also,  repeatedly  as- 
serted from  Belgium  itself,  that  more  than 
half  of  the  four  millions  of  Belgians  bit- 
terly regret  the  separation  from  Holland. 
Before  we  describe  the  events  which  led 
to  tlie  present  result,  we  must  take 
a  rapid  view  of  the  former  position  of 
Belgium,  with  regard  to  Holland.-  The 
Southern  Netherlands,  or  Belgium,  and 
the  Northern  Netherlands,  or  Holland, 
were  united  into  one  political  body  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna  (q.  v.),  in  lol4  and 
1815,  with  the  view  of  giving  Germany 
more  security  against  France,  and  in  con- 
isideration  of  the  union  which  had  for- 
merly existed  between  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands ;  perhaps,  also,  in  some 
measure,  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
both  parties.  The  consent  of  the  South- 
em  Netherlands  was  not  asked:  the 
great  powers  disposed  of  them  as  of  oth- 
er conquered  provinces  and  districts. 
But  there  are  hardly  two  nations  of  Eu- 
rope more  unlike  than  the  people  of  the 
Southern  Netherlands  and  of  Holland — 
in  religion,  language,  manners,  domestic 
customs,  and  interests.  Politicians,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  both  parties, 
and  well  disposed  towards  them,  depre- 
cated the  idea  of  their  union,  but  to  no 
purpose.*  England  was  decidedly  in  &- 
vor  of  it.  Four  millions  of  Catholics, 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures, were  united  with  two  millions 
of  Calvinists,  in  the  Dutch  sense  of  the 
word,  essentially  commercial  in  their  pur- 
suits and  dispositions,  roeaking  a  diflerent 
langua^  and  one  which  had  always 
been  disagreeable  to  the  Belgians.  They 
w^ere  to  &ve  one  constitution,  one  legis- 
lature, one  executive.  But  the  anicul- 
tural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  Bel- 
^um  were  so  opposed  to  the  commercial 
mterests  of  the  Dutch,  that  measures  high- 
ly acceptable  to  the  one  were  often  odious 
to  the  other.  Yet  this  diversity  of  inter- 
est se^ms  to  have  been  by  no  means  so 
great  a  cause  of  disagreement  as  the  dif- 
ference of  language,  religion  and  charac- 
ter. The  proud  and  rich  Belgians,  in 
language  and  manners  resembling  the 

'  Niebtthr,  Uie  historian  of'  Rome,  who  was 
well  acgaaimed  with  the  country  and  people, 
having  hved  some  time  there  in  the  service  of  the 
Prussian  government,  .was  of  opiijion  that  the 
two  portions,  if  united  at  all  under  one  king,  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  separate  constitutions  and  legis- 
latures, like  Norway  and  Sweden.  As  early  as 
1821,  we  heard  him  predict  a  violent  separa- 
tion. 
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French,  though  far  behind  them  in  culti- 
vation, at  the  tome  time  dependent  upon 
a  jealous  and  blind  Catholic  clergy,  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  all  innovations,  puticu- 
larly  when  proceeding  from  two  millions 
of  Dutoh,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  king  William  and  his  minis- 
ters, for  blending  the  two  discordant  mass- 
es into  one,  by  making  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage genenil  in  the  country,  and  the  offi- 
cial language.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  ^Igians  would  willingly  sa&kr 
this,  as  the  language  of  a  man  is  bis  very 
being;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
natural  that  the  government  should  wish 
to  introduce  more  uniformity  and  strong- 
er national  ties ;  and  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  make  the  French  the  com- 
mon language,  as  the  Dutch  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  nation,  from  whom  tb^  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  country  came,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  and  glorious  histoiy — 
not  to  mention  that  the  king  himself  is  a 
native  Dutchman.  The  lung,  however, 
revoked  the  decrees  which  had  given 
such  offence  to  the  Belgians,!  and  even 

t  Though  it  mi^ht  be  supposed  self-evident  that 
language  and  religion  must  oe  the  dear^t  posses- 
sions of  every  man,  we  find  so  many  attempts,  in 
history,  on  the  part  of  govemmtnts,  to  make  vio- 
lent changes  in  these  partici^Iars,  thai  we  ice!  in- 
duced to  translate  a  passage  of  a  ministenal  de- 
cree in  Prassia,  of  Dec.  SS,  1822,  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  true  wisdom.  It  mavbe  found  in  tlie 
Annals  of  the  Prussian  Popular  School  System 
(vol.  iii,  Berlin,  1826).  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  mention  that  the  Prussian  gorerament 
takes  care  to  Germanize,  as  rapidly  as  teaaon  wiB 
pennil,  those  districts  which  speak  lanena^es  that 
either  never  arrived  at  any  literary  culu^'aitioai,  or 
are  now  spoken  only  by«small  communities,  auod. 
therefore,  nerve  only  as  barriers  to  the  spread  and 
progress  of  civilization.  And,  in  so  doan^,  tbe%' 
act  wisely.  If  a  small  cooununity  speaks  a  diK 
ferent  language  from  the  surroundmg  people,  and 
thus  separates  itself  from  the  great  current  of  cir- 
ilizalion,  while  it  is  incapable  of  having  a.  litera- 
ture and  intellectual  dcvelopement  of  its  own,  as 
was  the  case  with  some  Bohemian  eomnaaiutiea. 
but  a  short  time  since,  in  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, they  are  liable,  as  many  remarkable  ia> 
stances  show,  to  suflfer  a  complete  mental  staqgaa- 
tion.  The  passage  of  the  decree  of  the  Prussiaa 
minister  of  mstruction  is  this )— ^'  As  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  German  language,  it  is  first  neccs- 
sary  that  we  perceive  clearly  what  we  wish,  or 
should  in  this  respect,  namely,  whether  only 
to  diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  German  amoc^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Polish  provinces,  or  to  Ger- 
manize the  whole  people  by  d<^rees,  indeed,  aad 
imperceptibly,  vet,  nevertheless,  as  complotalyas 
possible.  In  tne  opinion  of  this  d«>arbnent,'the 
first  only  is  necessary,  advisable  anci  practicable, 
the  second  injudicious  and  impracticable.  la  of^ 
der  to  be  a  good  subject,  and  to  participate  m  d»e 
benefits  of  tne  institutions  of  the  state,  it  is^  i»> 
deed,  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  Po^  tkal 
they  should  ^derstaod  the  language  of  the  kng^ 
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decreed  the  abolition  of  the  philoeoph- 
icaJ  college  ,  at  Louvain — an  institution 
founded  with  the  best  intentions,  but 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  majority  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Belgium,  who 
thought  the  light  of  science  incompati- 
,  ble  with  .the  objects  at  what  they  aimed. 
But  this  measure  did  not  satisfy  the  Bel- 
oans :  the  ffreat  body  of  them  hated  the 
Dutch  as  Protestants,  while  those  who 
did  not  care  for  religious  distinctions  were 
equally  hostile,  because  the  Dutch,  as 
'       they  thought,  were  preferred  to  them. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  modem  party 
'  of  liberals,  and  the  ultra-Catholic  party 
i  (which  had  already  successfully  opposed 
c  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II),  united — strange 
^  as  it  may  seem — in  order  to  oppose  the 
'i  Dutch  Protestant  government,  as  they 
i:  called  it  (though  no  Catholic  was  ever 
molested  in  his  religious  rights),  in  the 
>'  chambers,' periodicals,  and  by  petitions, 
i-      with  a  mingled  spirit  of  republicanism 

*  and  ultramontanism ;  so  that  foreign  ob- 
}      servers  were  oflen  struck  with  the  tone 

of  their  newspapers  as  singularly  inpon- 
astent  The  feeling  of  grievances  now 
outweighed  by  far  tiie  consciousness  of 
advantages  secured  to  the  Belgians  by  the 
act  of  union.  One  great  complaint  had 
l  alwa3rs  been  that  the  Belgian  deputies 
!^  originally  had  actually  rejected  the  consti- 
tution, which  gave  to  the  Dutch  provinces, 

i  though  much  inferior  in  area  and  popu- 
'\  lation,  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
*^     tives  in  the  states-general  with  the  Belffi- 

ana,  for  which  reason  the  majority  of  the 
^     Belgian  notables  rejected  it;  but,  as  the 

votes  of  the  memliers  not  present  were 
^     counted  as  ayes,  the  new  constitution  was, 

nevertheless,  declared  to  have  been  adopt- 

f  i»      dom  and  rovernment,  and  be  able  to  make  them- 
^       selves  unoerstood  in  the  same ;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
r2       cessary  that  they  should,  therefore,  give  up  iheir 
^.       national  tongue,  or  treat  it  as  secondary.  The 
^      knowledge  of  two  languages  is  not  a  disadvan- 
J '      tage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered  as 
^       an  advantage,  as  it  is  generally'vonnected  ^^nth 
greater  versatility  of  the  mental  powers,  and  a 
V       readier  power  of  perception.   But,  even  if  it 
should  be  considered  desirable  to  limit,  by 
degrees,  the  use  of  the  Polish  language,  and 
^1       thus  to  denationalize  the  people,  yet  every 

*  open  step  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  lan- 
Srf^  would  only  tend  to  defeat  the  object. 

j<  With  the  religion  and  lanpiage  of  a  nation 
all  their  feelings  and  thou^ts  are  interwoven. 

ii  ^  government  which  acknowledges,  values  and 
protects  these,  may  be  sure  to  earn  the  hearts  of 
Its  subjects;  but  one  which  slights  or  attacks 

jf  ««m,  embitters  or  dishonors  the  people,  and 

^.  makes  disloyal  and  bad  subjects.   Butahose  who 

*^  may  think  that  it  would  materially  contribute  to  the 

^,  civilization  of  the  Polish  nation  to  be  Germanized, 

^  at  least  in  language,  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  cuU 
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ed.  This  was  the  first  osteDsible  cause 
of  the  discontent  of  the  Belgians,  which 
continually  increased.  Hence  the  Belgic 
opposition  waged  a  continual  war  against 
the  administration,  perhaps  so  much  the 
morcviolent  as  they  had  been  obliged  to 
observe  a  deathlike  silence  under  Napo- 
leon's ffovemment.  The  liberals,  imiting 
with  the  ultramontane  paity,  demanded, 
under  pretext  of  freedom  of  education, 
the  continuation  or  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  colleges,  yet  on  the  old  Jesuitical 
plan,  for  which  reason  the  clergy,  who 
were  highly  influential  With  the  lower 
classes,  joined  with  the  liberals  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  hberty  of  the  press,  juries, 
and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  Laws 
had  been  passed,  respecting  the  schools, 
which  limited  the  right  of  instruction,  so 
that  the  government  could  exercise  a  su- 
pervision as  to  the  competency  of  the 
teachers.  The  clergy  hated  this  restric- 
tion, as  it  deprived  them  of  the  sole  manage- 
ment and  direction ;  so  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Belgium  demanded  for  the  peo- 
ple the  same  thin^  which  it  denied,  at 
that  very  time,  to  the  liberals  in  France. 
The  opposition  had  become  so  violent, 
and  not  unirequently,  as  respected  the 
tone  of  the  newspapers,  00  revolutionary, 
that  the  government  thought  itself  oblig- 
ed, towards  the  end  of  1829,  to  resolve 
upon  a  firm  resiistance,  having  tried  in 
vain  to  allay  the  spiiit  of  opposition  by 
various  conces8ion&  Those  ofiScers  who, 
in  the  house  of  deputies,  had  voted 
against  the  budget,  lost  their  offices  and 
pensions ;  and  a  prosecution  for  treason  was 
undertaken  on  the*  ground  of  De  Potter's 
private  correspondence.  During  the  next 
session  of  the  states-general,  964  petitions 

tivation  of  an  individual  and  of  a  nation  can  only 
be  effected  through  the  vernacular  tongue.  The 
language  in  which  a  man  thinks^  is  the  most  prop- 
er and  powerful  element  of  his  improvement :  he 
may  have  learned  a  great  deal  m  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  but  that  which  he  actually  knows  andlin- 
derstands,  he  knows  and  understands  only  in  one 
language,  namely,  in  that  in  which  he  thinks,  there- 
fore generally  in  his  vernacular  tongiib.  To  take 
from  him  this,  and  to  force  upon  him  anoth- 
er, would  be  a  preposterous  ,moae  of  promoting 
the  improvement  even  of  an  individual^  how 
much  more  unsuitable  is  it  to  be  applied  to 
a  whole  nation !  even  if  the  latter  had  not  so 
rich,  independently  developed  and  grammatically 
perfect  a  laneiiage  as  the  Polish.  If  it  is  truly  de- 
sirable to  aidin  the  cultivation  6i  the  Polish  na- 
tion, this  will  always  be  done  most  certainly  by 
means  of  their  oi%n  language ;  and  the  interest 
of  government  will  be  sufficientlv  provided  for  if 
the  German  language  is  introduced  into  every 
Polish  school  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  care  is  taken  tliat  children  are  well  versed  in 
it  before  they  leave  the  school." 
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remfiined  unnodoed;  and  the  new  law 
of  the  press,  having  undergone  a  alight 
modification,  was  adopted.  May  31, 1^. 
(See  Another  Ward  on  the  Bdeian-Ihdelf, 
Question  (January,  1832,  Hamburg,  by  a 
minister  of  state,  in  German),  intended  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  separation;  also 
count  Hogendorp*s  Separation  de  la  Hoi- 
lande  etdela  Bdgique,  of  Oct.  22, 1890.) 
We  may  learn  the  grievances  of  the  Bel- 
gians from  the  address  sent  in  by  the 
city  of  Mons,  It  contains  fifteen  of  them : 
1.  It  demands  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters, which,  by  the  terms  of  the  consdtu- 
tion,  was  to  be  established  by  a  law.  2. 
Liberty  to  use,  in  legal  and  other  instru- 
ments, the  French  language  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  3.  A  more  pro[>or- 
tionate  distribution  of  offices  and  appoint- 
ments among  the  Belgians  and  Dutch. 
The  equality  desired  had  reference  to 
cabinet  offices,  and,  in  general,  those 
connected  with  the  higher  branches  of 
the  administradon,  because,  as  to  the  offices 
in  the  provinces  and  communes,  there 
was  no.  reason  for  complaint.  But,  in 
October,  1830,  of  m  ministers  actually 
in  possession  of  porttfemUes,  four  were 
Dutch  and  two  Belgians.  Also  the  chief 
places  in  the  various  departments,  partic- 
ularly those  of  war,  the  navy,  and  the 
finances,  were  generally  in  the  hands  of 
Dutchmen;  for  which  the  reaso^  given 
was  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  among  the  Belgians  quali- 
fied for  those  offices,  owing  to  their  for- 
mer situation  under  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  which  few  Belgians  had  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  the  most  important  offices,  while 
the  Dutch  had  continued  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly under  their  own  officers ;  but  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  war  de- 
partment at  least,  the  Belgians  were  prob- 
ably capable  of  fiimishing  as  well  quali- 
fied officets  as  the  Dutch,  owin^  to  their 
having  served  for  so  long  a  time  in  Napo- 
leon's army.  Some  writers  have  inferred 
the  contrary  firom  tiie  deficiency  of  offi- 
cers among  the  Belgians  inunediately 
after  their  revolution,  which  obliged  them 
to  take  French  officers ;  but  this  was  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  higher 
officers  of  Belgian  extraction  remain^  in 
the  Dutch  army.  As  to  the  professors  in 
the  Bel^an  colleges,  it  was  natural  both 
that  the  government  should  invite  Ger- 
mans to  occupy  the  chairs,  and  that  the 
Belgians  should  dislike  this.  4.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  supreme  court  in  a  city 
in  the  centre  or  the  kincdom.  Tile 
place  eventually  chosen  for  the  court  was 
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the  Hafoie,  with  which  the  Bdgpana  wen 
much  dissatisfied.  5.  The  mtrodttctkm 
of  juries  in  criminal- cases,  in  trials  for  po- 
litical ofibnces,  and  for  ofifenoes  against 
the  liber^  of  the  press.  The  trial  by 
jury  bad  been  abolished  in  1814 ;  and,  in 
the  states-general  of  1828,  it  had  been  le- 

{'ected,  as  fiu-  as  respected  criminal  casea, 
>y  a  majority  of  sixty-six  to  thirty-one ; 
and  in  trials  for  offisnces  against  the  preas 
by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  to  forty  (these 
majorities  included  Belgians).  6.  A  revis- 
ion of  the  laws  respecting  the  press,  in  order 
to  brinff  them  into  accordance  with  article 
227  of  the  fiindamental  law.  It  aeeins 
that  a  mitigation  of  the  fines  and  other 
punishments  for  abuses  of  the  press,  was 
demanded,  which  did  not,  however,  take 
place  until  March  21, 1829.  7.  A  law  for 
establishing  a  system  of  education,  which 
thus  fiur  had  been  regulated  merely  by  oi^ 
dinances  of  the  government  The  dersy, 
irritated  by  the  establishment  of  Se 
philosophical  coUege  at  l<ouvain,  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  smaller  aemi- 
naries  dependent  upon  the  bishops,  had 
promoted  the  institution  of  a  nuinber  of 
fsivate  schools,  of  which,  however,  the 
sreater  part  were  pretty  obviously  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  JesuitBL  When, 
therefore,  these  were  also  closed  by  the 
government,  the  Catholics,  who  saw  in 
this  measure  only  a  political  movement 
of  the  Protestants,  demanded  the  remoTal 
of  restraints  on  instruction,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  liberals  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them.  These  two  psrties 
soon  became  united  also  on  all  other 
points,  thouffh  they  had  long  appeared  to  be 
ureconcilable  enemies.  *  8.  A  mw  to  settle 
the  questions  of  competency  between  the 
courts  and  the  departments  of  the  adnuD- 
istration.  9.  Diminution  of  the  tsxeK. 
Most  of  the  cities  complained  paiticulariy 
of  the  tax  on  slaughtering.  Mods,  wim 
23,000  inhabitants,  paid  more  than  a  foimh 
part  of  this  tax  for  the  province  of  Hai- 
nault,  which  contained  570,000  inhab- 
itants. The  flour  tax  was  also  a  sobiect 
of  much  complainL  It  was,  of  course, 
much  more  severe  in  Bel{pum,  an.^- 
ricultural  and  manufactunng  coanlrr, 
than  in  Holland,  which  idepends  mainl^ 
on  conunerce.  10  and  11.  llie  better  ap- 
plication of  the  fund  fin*  the  enooinafe- 
tnent  of  industry,  which  was  employed  in 
making  advances  to  manufoctuiers.  Hie 
Belgitos  wished  to  substitute  prenuunis 
on  exports.  Holland,^  as  a  cocDnMrdsl 
state,  aenred  fiieedom  of  trade  and  low 
duties.  Belgium,  a  maouftctoruw  attt^ 
asked  for  high  duties  on  DauMUMCarsd 
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goods,  and  obtained  them;  from  which 
circumstance  the  most  violent  contest  of 
'the  Dutch  and    Belgians  originated. 
Among  the  other  complaints  are,  14  and 
15,  respecting  the  rest|>ictions  on  the 
liberty  of  election,  which  were  also  dis- 
liked in  Holland,  and  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  countryi  being  very  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  popdlation  of  Bel- 
gium ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  which, 
to  prevent  one  part  from  giving  law  to 
the  other,  had  assigned  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  to  each  part  and  this 
the  more  readily  as  Holland  had  the 
peater  population,  if  the  colonies  were 
included.   Whether  the  evils  of  which 
Belgium  comphsiined  were  real  or  imagi- 
naiy,  it  certainly  increased  in  wealth  and 
population  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its 
connexion  with  Holland,  which  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Ostend  and  Brussels.    When,  at  last, 
after  so  many  petitions,  the  royal  mes- 
sage of  December  11,  1829,  appeared, 
confirming  the  system  of  administration 
hitherto  followed,  and  a  law  was  proposed 
against  the  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
the  animosity  rose  still  higher.   The  min- 
isters, oarticularly  the  minister  of  justice. 
Van  Maanen,  were  attacked,  with  fanat- 
ical fury,  by  the  chief  organs  of  the  apos- 
tolig  and  liberal  parties,  the  Ctmrriar  de  la 
^ettfeand  the  Counier  de$  Pays-Bas,  the 
former  of  which  recommended,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1829,  a  universal  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 
Political  societies  were  formed,  and  im- 
partial observers  pronounced  that  a  revo- 
lution was  at  hand.    Nothing  inflamed 
the  Belgians,  at  that  time,  so  much  as  the 
trial  of  De  Potter,  the  editor  of  the  Courrier 
da  Pcttfi'Bas^  and  his  friends,  for  treason. 
De  Potter,  who  had  been,  until  1827,  a 
most  decided  anti-Catholic,  had  now 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  union 
of  the  liberals  and  ultramontanists.  He 
drew  up  a  plan  of  a  national  subscription 
for  the  patriots  who  should  lose  their 
places  and  pensions,  or  who  had  lost 
them,  or  who  suflered  from  legal  prose- 
cutions.  He  also  proposed  a  national  act 
of  union,4)y  which  the  members  obliged 
themselves  to  .resist  the  government  in 
every  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
jaw.   On  account  of  their  participation 
in  this  project,  De  Potter,  Tielemans, 
Bartels  and  De  Neve  were,  in  May, 
1830,  banished,  the  finat  for  eight,  the 
second  and  third  fbr  seven,  and  the  last 
for  five  years.  De  Potter  now  wrote,  from 
Paris,  to  the  king :  ^  Sire,  save  Belgium  ; 
there  |8  yet  time?'  He  advised  him  to  sub- 
voi*.  XIII.  33 
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stttute  fbr  his  anti-national  ministers 
popular  men,  beloved  by  the  nation,  and 
responsible  to  it,  who  would  give  up  the 
clum^  and  unjust  system  so  long  follow- 
ed. The  king  could  do  nothing.  What 
De  Potter  advised, the  Dutch  and  Van  Maa- 
nen rejected.  Libry  Bagnano,  in  a  min- 
isterial paper  (Le  JS/cUiotud),  declared  that 
the  malcontents  ought  to  be  muzzled  like 
dogp,  and  receive  the  discipline  of  the 
whip.  Affairs  stood  thus,  when  the  news 
of  the  French  revolution  arrived  in  Bel- 
gium. One  dynasty  had  been  over- 
turned, and  another  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne,  by  the  people  of  Paris.  Brus- 
sels, always  ready  to  imitate  Paris,  caught 
the  same  spirit  The  twenty-fourth  of 
August,  1830,  the  birth-day  of  the  king, 
was  to  have  been  celebrated  by  fire- works 
and  an  illumination.  Both  Were  omit- 
ted. But,  on  the  twenty-fifih,  the  opera 
of  MasaardtUo^  so  long,  with  other  Ub- 
eral  pieces,  excluded  from  the  stage,  vtras 
performed.   This  was  the  torch  which 

*  lighted  the  flame.  After  the  play,  a  mob 
hurried  to  the  ofiice  of  the  JVblionaZ  and 
to  the  house  of  Libry  Bagnano.  Every 
thing  was  demolished.  Another  mob 
seized  upon  the  arms  in  the  workshop 
of  an  armorer.  The  palace  of  justice, 
the  hotel  of  Van  Maanen,  and  the  house 
of  the  director  of  police,  De  Knyff,  were 
more  less  injured.  The  commandant 
of  Brussels  and  the  gendarmes  could 
effect  nothinff :  the  garrison  took  up  arms ; 
but  the  mob  became  more  and  more 
furious,  and  the  palace  of  the  minister 
Van  -  Maanen  was  at  last  set  on  fire. 
When  the  day  broke,  the  troops  fired. 
Many  of  the  people  fell ;  but  the  riot  con- 
tinued. Many  houses  and  manu&ctories 
in  the  environs  were  burned  or  demolish- 
ed.  Some  of  the  burghers  now  hastened 

,to  the  mayor,  and  demanded  arms  and 
the  removal  of  the  troops,  with  promises 
to  pacify  the  people  if  their  demands  were 
granted.  But  they  were  too  weak  to 
effect  this.  The  populace  also  called  for 
arms,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  troops  of  the  line,  forced  the  arsenal. 
The  burghers  entered  with  them  :  every 
one  armed  himself.  Amidst  this  confu- 
sion, a  national  or  civic  guard  was  or- 

rized,  and  towards  eleven  o'clock  in 
evening,  placards  were  posted  up,  de- 
claring that  the  troops  had  retired  to  the 
bairacKS,  and  that  the  flour  tax  was  abol- 
ished. During  the  following  days,  the 
twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth,  the 
civic  guards,  who  had  chosen  baron 
Emanuel  van  der  Linden-Hoogvorst  their 
commander,  succeeded  in  restoring  peace, 
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and  preventing  the  commiflsion  of  further 
outrages.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  how- 
ever, the  royal  arms  were  torn  down. 
The  royal  troops  contented  themselves 
with  guarding  the  royal  palace.  The 
Brabant  flag  now  floated  over  Brussels, 
and  a  society  of  burghers  was  formed, 
which  elected  baron  de  Secus,  member 
of  the  states-general,  president,  and  Syl- 
vian van  de  Weyer  secretary.  The  m- 
surrection  of  Brussels  produced  similar 
explosions  of  popular  hatred  in  other 
cities  of  the  Southern  Netherlands ;  but 
here,  also,— «t  Liege,  Mons,  Louvain, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  Verviers,  &c., 
— ^the  burghers  soon  armed  themselves, 
reestablished  order,  and  iformed  commit- 
tees of  safety.  In  the  mean  time,  many 
manufactories  were  burned,  machines 
demolished,  bouses  plundered,  narticu- 
larly  those  of  the  tax-gatherers  and  public 
officers,  and  the  frontier  bureaux.  The 
royal  arms  were  every  where  Inroken, 
and  it  was  supposed  by  many,  that  a 
French  pcuty  was  active  in  keeping  the 
insurrectionaiy  spirit  alive,  to  gain  sup- 
port for  the  recent  changes  in  France. 
The  commander  of  the  royal  troops, 
major-general  count  William  de  Bylandt, 
had  declared,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
vention with  the  commander  of  the  civic 
guards,  baron  van  der  Linden-Hoogvorst 
(on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August),  that  the 
troops  expected  in  Brussels  should  not  en- 
ter tne  city  while  peace  and  order  could 
be  maintamed  by  tne  burghers  themselves. 
Forty-four  burghers  of  Brussels  now  chose 
a  committee  (consisting  of  Joseph  van 
Hoogvorst,  member  of  the  states-general, 
count  Felix  de  Merode,  the  counsellor 
Gendebien,  Frederic  de  Secus  and  Pal- 
maert),  without  consulting  the  sovemor 
or  the  regency,  to  present  an  address  to 
the  king,  asking  for  a  redress  of  ^evances 
in  genera],  and  for  the  convocation  of  the 
states-general.  The  committee  of  safety 
of  Liege  also  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Hague,  and  published  its  address  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  Augus^  demandinff  a 
total  change  in  the  ^ministration,  Uie 
dismission  of  the  ministers,  the  recall  of 
the  message  of  December  11,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  jury,  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  the  free  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  all  public  transactions,  &c.  The 
same  demands  were  made  by  Mons, 
Louvain,  Toumay,  Charleroi,  Audenarde, 
Verviers,  Huy,  Grammont,  Ath,  &c 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  Brussels,  the  king  had  summon- 
ed the  states-general  to  meet,  September 
13,  at  the  Hague,  by  an  edict  of  August 
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31.  He  told  the  Bruasels  deputation  that 
he  had  the  sole  right  to  ap|)oint  and  dis- 
miss the  ministers  ;  that  requests  which 
were  brought  to  him  with  the  pistol  at  his 
breast  coiDd  not  be  granted  without  a 
violation  of  his  dignity  and  his  duty  to 
consult  the  states-general  on  subjects  of 
such  moment ;  but  that  he  would  con- 
sider the  matter  more  fully.  Troops  had 
been  marched  towards  Brussels,  under 
the  command  of  the  king's  sons,  the  prince 
of  Orauj^e  and  prince  Frederic  The 
former  invited  the  commander  of  the 
civic  guards  of  Brussels  to  a  consultatioD 
at  the  castle  of  Laeken.  Baron  van 
Hoogvorst  repaired  thither  (August  31) 
with  a  committee,  and  reque^tied  the 
princes  to  enter  Brussels  with  them,  and 
without  an  escort  But  the  demand  of 
the  princes  that  all  illegal  ensigns  and 
cockades  should  be  removed,  ciuised  so 
much  excitement  in  Ikussete  that  the 
people  barricadoed  the  gates  and  chief 
streets.  A  second  deputation,  however, 
and  the  advice  of  the  minister  Gobbel- 
schroy,  induced  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
make  a  promise  to  enter  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  staff.  The  deputies  ^araniied 
the  safety  o^his  person,  and  the  civic  guard 
went  to  meet  him.  The  entry  was  made 
on  Septem  ber  1.  The  prince  was  obliged, 
by  the  clamors  of  the  populace,  to  go 
first  to  the  town-house,  ana  thence,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  the  palace,  where  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  thanking  the  burgh- 
ers for  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
summoning  a  deputation  for  the  next  day, 
in  order  to  confer  upon  foitfaer  measures. 
The  next  day,  the  answer  of  the  king  to 
the  deputation  to  the  Hague  was  made 
known  in  Brussels  by  placards;  but  the 
people  were  so  exasperated  that  tbey 
burned  the  royal  answer,  and  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  attacking  the 
palace.  The  consultation  of  the  prince 
with  the  Bruasels  deputation,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  was  the  duke  of  Unel,  and 
with  a  deputation  from  Lie^,  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  that  an  entire  sepantioo 
of  the  government  of  Belgium  from  that 
of  Holland  was  the  only  means  of  re- 
storing quiet  The  prince  consented  to  by 
this  demand  before  the  king,  on  condition 
that  the  Belgians  would  promise,  in  such  a 
case,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  bouse  of  0^ 
ange,  to  which  the  Belgian  deputies  assent- 
ed with  enthusiasm.  The  prince  now 
dismissed  the  coounittee,  and  went  to  the 
Hague.  The  troops  lefl  Brussels,  and 
the  Belgian  flag  waved  upon  the  palaoei 
of  the  king,  the  princes  and  the  states- 
general.    Prince  Frederic  had  abo  de- 
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dared^o  the  woifcrnen  at  Uege,  ^ho  had 
taken  the  arsenal  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, that  no  troops  should  march 
a^Dst  them.    The  dismission  of  the 
minister  of  justice,  Van  Maanen,  at  his 
owD  request,  was,  likewise  made  known, 
l^he  prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  September  4,  where  it  was  already 
known  that  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam 
also  intended  to  request  of  the  kins  the 
separation  of  the  government  of  the 
Northern  Netherlands  from  that  of  Bel- 
gium. But  the  votes  on  this  question 
were  divided  in  several  cities  of  Belgium, 
particularly  in  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  which 
(September  8)  sent  addresses  to  the  king, 
remonstrating  against  the  separation.  As 
early  as  August  28,  the  opinion  of  the 
commercial  community  of  Antwerp  was 
decidedly  pronounced.   "  We  have,**  said 
they,  ''seen,  from  the  events  in  Brussels, 
their  deplorable  consequences,  and  the 
excesses  which  have  accompanied  this 
insurrection,  that  the  lowest  class  only 
had  taken  part  in  them.   We  desire  an 
opposition  which  defends  law  and  liberty ; 
but  we  reject  with  horror  those  who  speak 
with  the  torch  in  their  hands.  These  ter- 
rible and  bloody  excesses  are,  as  Mirabeau 
says,  the  funeral  pile  of  liberty."  The 
proclamation  of  the  king  (September  5] 
declared,  therefore,  that  the  wishes  ana 
rights  of  all  should  be  weighed  and  de- 
cided upon,  in  the  reffqlar  and  le^  way, 
by  the  states-general.   In  Belgium,  all 
the  cities  and  towns  now  armed,  as  if  for 
war:  great  numbers  of  people  flocked 
into  Brussels;  and  a  body  of  excited 
Lieijers,  who  entered  this  city  (September 
7)  with  cannon,  endangered  its  tranquilli- 
ty. The  burghers  now  warmly  demanded 
separation,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  prince 
Frederic  at  Vilvorde  ;  but,  as  the  prince 
referred  to  the  constitution  sworn  to  by 
the  king,  the  impatience  of  the  people 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  civic  guards  and  the 
members  of  the  states-general  present, 
assembled  in  the  town-house,  considered 
it  expedient  to  nominate  a  committee  of 
safety,  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of 
the  dynasty,  and  secure  the  separation 
of  the  south  from  the  north,  and  the 
interests  of  commerce   and  industry. 
This  committee  was  nominated,  Septem- 
ber 11,  by  the  regency,  and  consisted  of 
the  counsellor  Gendebien,  the  ex-mayor 
of  Brussels,  Rouppe,  count  Felix  de  Me- 
rode,  the  counsellor  Sylvian  van  de  Weyer, 
the  duke  pf  Ursel,  Ferdinand  Mecus,  the 
prince  de  Ligne,  Frederic  de  Secus ;  but 
the  two  last  declined  the  office.   As  the 


Belgic  deputies  now  met  with  the  other 
members  of  the  states-general  in  the 
Hague,  the  committee  of  safety  exhorted 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  to  await  calm- 
ly the  result  of  the  session,  and  ordered 
straneers  to  leave  the  city.  The  woric- 
ing  classes  of  Brussels,  who  had  been  left 
without  employ  ment,  were  prom  ised  work. 
September  23,  the  kin^  opened  the  session 
of  the  states-general  m  the  Hague.  It 
was  provided  in  the  constitution,  that 
that  instrument  should  be  changed  only 
by  the  states-general.  The  kmf^  there- 
fore, proposed  to  them  to  take  mto  con- 
sideration the  proposed  changes  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  great  divis- 
ions of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  national  institutionji  was 
recognised,  by  the  lower  chamber,  by  a 
vote  of  iifly  to  forty-four,  and  the  necea- 
sity  of  a  change  in  the  constitutional  re- 
lations of  the  two  divisions  of  the  state, 
by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to  forty-three.  Both 
questions  were  decided  m  the  affirmative, 
in  the  upper  chamber,  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
one  to  seven.  September  29,  the  states- 
general  declared,  by  eighty-nine  votes 
against  nineteen,  the  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative separation  of  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land, and  die  common  sovereignty  of  the ' 
house  of  Nassau.  October  1 ,  the  king  or- 
dered a  state  committee  to  draw  up  a  bill 
of  separation,  to  be  discussod  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  states-general.  But  the  Bel- 
gians would  not  wait  for  the  constitutional 
way  of  proceeding,  the  result  of  which 
was  no  longer  doubtful.  The  populace 
gained  the  ascendency  in  Brussels,  and 
Belgium  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a 
revolution  which  still  threatens  all  Europe. 
Under  the  pretext  that  Dntch  troops  might 
attack  the  city,  and  that  the  burghers  were 
too  irresolute,  the  populace,  instigated  by 
violent  and  fttctious  individuals,  and  re- 
enforced  by  the  Liegers,  took  their  arms 
from  a  part  of  the  buijehers.  The  pike- 
men  joined  them.  The  committee  of 
safety  ordered  the  Liegers  to  leave  Brus- 
sels; but  a  new  insurrection  broke  out: 
the  country  people  made  common  cause 
with  the  populace ;  the  civic  guards  were 
obliged  to  yield ;  the  government  hitherto 
existmg  was  abolished  (September  20); 
and  the  central  society  established  a  pop- 
ular administration,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  to  be  placed  De  Potter  (who  was  yet 
in  Paris)  and  De  Stassart,'to  whom 
Van  Maanen,  Gendebien,  Raikem,  count 
d'Oultremont,  Felix  de  Merode,  and 
Van  de  Weyer,  were  added.  Thus  the 
French  and  the  republican  parties,  to- 
gether with  the  ultramontauists,  united 
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to  oyertum  the  Protestant  government 
and  the  monarchy.  It  seems  that  the 
clubbists  from  policy,  and  the  armed 
populace  from  passion,  intended  to  effect 
a  formal  rupture  with  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau, by  attacking  (particularly  on  Sept 
20)  the  advanced  posts  of  the  royal  troops 
stationed  at  Antwerp,  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Frederic.  That  part  of 
the  population  which  wished  only  the 
adnunistrative  separation  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  kingdom,  had  already  be- 
come apprehensive  for  their  property  and 
the  puDlic  safety:  the  power  had  been 
taken  from  those  who  had  been  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition ;  and  the  wild  and 
'▼iolent  acts  of  the  clubs  threatened  to  in- 
volve Brussels  and  the  rest  of  Belgium  in 
a  common  anarchy.  To  avert  this  dan- 
ger, some  influential  burjs^hers  invited 
prince-  Frederic  to  lead  his  troops  into 
Brussels,  whose  tranquillity  was  disturbed 
by  a  small  number  of  violent  men,  most- 

S strangers.  The  Belgian  deputies  at 
e  Hague,  anxious  for  their  property,  and 
disturbed  by  the  news  from  jBrussels,  also 
called  upon  the  king  for  aid:  they  as- 
sured him  of  the  support  of  the  majority, 
because  every  respectable  man  wished 
to  see  an  end  put  to  anarchy.  The  king, 
who  had  been  as  little  inclined  as  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  an  armed  interfer- 
ence, yielded  to  these  representations. 
Count  de  Celles,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
involution,  is  said  to  have  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  adopt  this  measure.  Prince 
Frederic,  therefore,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion (Sept.  21),  from  his  head-quarters  at 
Antwerp,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels, 
in  which  he  says — ^  The  national  troops 
will  enter  your  city  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  and  at  the  request  of  the  well-dis- 
posed burghers,  in  order  to  give  them  as- 
sistance and  protection  A  gen- 
erous oblivion  shall  cover  all  past  of- 
fences and  irregularities.  The  chief  per- 
petrators of  acts  too  criminal  to  deserve 
forgiveness,  the  strangers  who  have  abused 
your  hospitality  to  excite  disorder  amoiig 

you,  shall  alone  be  subjected  to  trial  

The  armed  people  not  belonging  to  the 

city  shall  return  home  unarmed  

The  colors  adopted  by  a  p^  of  the  civic 
guard,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  must  be 

laid  aside   Resistance  will  be  met 

by  force  of  arms.*^  This  proclamation 
became  the  signal  for  tne  struggle. 
French  soldiers,  and  the  example  of  the 
victory  of  the  Parisians  in  July ;  the  con- 
fidence in  the  barricades,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  armed  people;  especially,  however, 
the  dangerous  situation  in  which  the  lead- 


ers, excluded  from  the  amnesty,  round 
{hemselves  placed,  as  wdl  as  the  order  to 
lay  aside  tbeurcolors,reoeivedl^  thebili]gh- 
ers  themselves  with  indignation,  excited 
a  determined  spirit  of  renstance.  The 
army  with  which  the  prince  lefl  Antwerp 
(Sept.  21}  amounted  to  from  .12  to  16,000 
men.  The  troops  thought  that  they,  had 
merely  to  clear  tne  city  of  a  few  fw^iou 
revolutionists  and  strangers,  and  that  they 
would  be  assisted  by  all  well-diqxMed 
burghers.  The  insurgents  advanced  (Sept 
22}  to  meet  the  prince,  but,  after  some 
skumishing,  were  driven  beick  into  the 
ci^.  Here,  Juan  van  Halen  (q.  v.),  and 
a  French  general  Mellinet,  had  the  nulitar 
ly  command.  In  the  night  and  the  moni- 
ing  of  the  23d,  till  eleven  o'clock,  the  par- 
ties fought  for  the  possession  of  the 
of  Schaerbeck  and  Louvain.  Even 
house  was  a  block-house :  from  some  of 
them  boiling  water  and  oil  were  poured; 
rockets  and  stones  were  thrown  upon  the 
troops,  which,  at  length,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  reached  the  ro^al  palace. 
On  the  next  day,  after  an  obstmate  strug- 
gle, the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  other 
palaces,  of  the  gate  of  Louvain  and  Na- 
mur,  as  well  as  of  a  part  of  the  once 
magnificent  King's  street,  now  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  of  the  park.  But  the  k>wer 
city  was  vet  to  be  cleared ;  and  the  strug- 
gle for  the  possession  of  the  upper  city 
was  contmued  on  the  25th.  Volunteen 
from  the  surrounding  villages  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  BmsBek. 
The  prince  saw  that  submission  could 
not  be  expected,  and,  having  received  in- 
formation, at  his  head-quarters,  on  the 
26th,  that  the  people  of  Liege  intended  to 
march  upon  his  rear,  that  the  women  weie 
taking  up  arms,  that  the  insurgents  had  re- 
covered some  important  ix>ints,and  that  the 
palace  of  the  kinff,  and  that  of  the  states- 
general,  were  in  fiames,  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  marched  throup^h  Mechlin  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  arrived  Oct.  2.  During 
these  four  days,  twelve  houses  on  the 
boulevards,  the  palace  of  prince  FredeiiCf 
two  hotete  on  the  park,  and  other  housee  in 
various  streets,  had  been  burned  downf 
but  it  is  said  that  the  loss  of  the  Belgians 
did  not  exceed  165  killed,  and  311  wound- 
ed, while  the  loss  of  the  Dutch,  in  killed, 
prisoners,  wounded  and  deserters,  wai 
above  4000.  After  this  victory,  the  in- 
surrection spread  with  incredible  nqpidiiy* 

*  During  th«ae  days,  the  Liegeoif,  mdcr  Ro* 
gier  and  other  volunteers^  destroyed  tbe  gntki 
part  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  Van  Holtbcaf 
which  composed  one  of  tbe  nobest  private  Bn- 
ries  in  Europe. 
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Mods,  Ghent,   Ypres,  Dendermonde, 
Bouillon,  Meenen,  Namur,  Louvain,  Phi- 
lippevilJe,  Ath,  Marienbourg,  Doomick, 
Arlon,        fell,  without  resistance,  into 
the  bands  of  the  insurgents,  who  consist- 
ed not  so  much  of  burgliere  as  of  volunteers 
and  foreigners.   Oct  6,  the  Dutch  garri- 
800  also  left  the  citadel  of  Liege.  De 
Potter  had,  in  tlfe  meah  time,  made  his 
entry  into  Brussels,  and,  as  a  member  of 
theprovisionary  goveniment,  had  puihim- 
selfat  the  head  of  the  central  committee. 
The  provisionary  government  now  de- 
clared, Oct.  4,  that  "the  provinces  sever- 
ed from  Holland  shall  form  an  independ- 
ent state."   It  resolved,  Oct.  9,  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Brussels  to 
elect  ^  ruler,  and,  Oct.  18,  declared  that 
the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  a 
component  part  of  Belgium.   Oct.  5,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  authorized  by  his  father, 
declared,  by  a  proclamation  from  Ant- 
werp, that  he  assumed  the  government  of 
Belffium,  as  separate  from  Holland,  and 
held  a  cabinet-council  of  his  ministers, 
among  whom  was  Gobbelschroy,  and  in 
which  the  duke  of  Ursel  presided.  The 
prince  was  to  rule  the  provinces  which 
bad  remained  faithful,  and  to  pacify  the 
insurgent  ones.   He  was  surrouhded  en- 
tirelv  by  Belgians.   But  tl>e  bloody  days 
of  Brussels  bad  alienated  the  hearts  of 
the  Belgians  from  the  house  of  Orange, 
and  the  only  remaining  hope  was  in  tne 
election  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  be  re- 
e^t.  The  central  jBommittee  (De  Potter, 
Koffier,  Van  der  Weyer,  count  Merode) 
of  tiie  provisionary  government  was  now 
occupied  with  the  preparation  of  a  consti- 
tution, upon  which  a  national  convention 
of  two  hundred  members  was  to  be  con- 
Toked  to  act*  From  that  time,  three  par- 
ties divided  Belgium :  the  French  party, 
Btrenffthened  by  numbers  of  Frenchmen 
who  had  arrived  from  France,  which  desir- 
ed the  union  ofBelgium  with  France,  or(be- 
cause  the  Catholics  were  opposed  to  their 
union  with  France)  to  have  the  second 
aon  of  the  king  of  the  French,  the  duke 
of  Nemours  (q.  v.),  for  king  of  the 
Belgians;  the  second,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  De  Potter,  was  in  favor  of  a 
democratic  republic,  preserving  the  Cath- 
olic religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
the  third,  the  most  numerous,  but  which 
bad  not  the  courase  to  come  forward 
boldly,  wished  for  the  prince  of  Orange 
as  regent.   During  this  period,  when  the 

*  The  king  bad  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Bel- 
gians by  recalling  Van  Maanen  to  the  ministry, 
«od  making  him  president  of  the  sttpremo  court, 
and  eallinr  the  Dutch  to  arms,  Oct.  o. 

32  ♦ 


volunteers,  under  the  direction  of  theu- 
leaders,  gave  the  law,  and  committed  the 
most  brutal  excesses  in  the  cities  occupied 
by  them,  and  when  political  excitement 
and  popular  licentiousness  prevailed  eve- 

?r  where,  all  business  was  interrupted, 
ersons  of  property  fled  into  foreign 
countries,  and,  in  Brussels  alone,  15,000 
armed  volunteers,  besides  a  great  number 
of  poor  i>eople,  were  to  be  maintained. 
But  no  movement  in  favor  of  the  Or- 
angists  had  any  success ;  not  even  in 
Ghent,  the  great  market  for  whose  cotton 
manufactures  was  Java,  because  the  pop- 
ular voice  was  too  decidedly  against  the 
house  of  Orange.f    In  vain,  therefore, 
did  the  prince  of  Orange  declare  (Oct.  16) 
that  he  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Belgium :  in  vain  did  count  de  Hogen- 
dorp  maintain  (in  the  work  mentioned 
above)  that  the  separation  of  Belgium, 
under  one  dynasty  with  Holland,  was 
conformable  to  the  iiiterests  of  both  coun- 
tries and  of  Europe.   The  declaration  of 
the  prince  was  disrelished  at  the  Hague, 
and  the  commandant  of  Antwerprefused 
to  acknowledge  his  authority.   The  king 
himself  having  dechired  (Oct  24)  that,  in 
future,  he  should  govern  only  Holland 
and  Luxemburg,  and  would  leave  Belgi- 
um to  itself,  until  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  should  have  decided  on  its  fate 
by  the  congress  of  ministers  at  London^ 
but  that,  meanwhile,  the  fortresses  of 
Antwerp,  Maestricht  and  Venloo  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and 
all  the  steps  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
having  been  declared  void,  and  the  orders 
of  the  commandants  of  Antwerp  and 
Maestricht  directed  to  he  followed, — war 
was  decided  upon.   The  prince  there- 
fore left  Belgium  (Oct.  25),  and  returned 
to  the  Hague.   Belgian  troops  entered 
Antwerp,  and  broke  the  armistice  con- 
cluded with  the  commandant  of  the  cita- 
del, lieutenant-general  Chass^,  who  then 
bombarded  the  city  for  seven  hours,  with 
300  cannons.     The  bombardment  de- 
stroyed thirty  houses,  damaged  hundreds 
of  others,  and  destroyed  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  several  millions  of  guilders. 
This  disaster,  of  which  each  party  accuses 
the  other  as  the  cause,  raised  a  new  wall 
of  separation,  not  only  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  but  also  between  Belgium 
and  me  prince  of  Orange.   The  whole 
t  The  most  important  counter  revolution  in  fa- 
vor of  the  house  of  Orange  was  attempted  in 
Ghent,  in  February,'  1831,  by  colonel  Gr^goire,  a 
Frenchman,  captain  de  Bart,  and  a  lieutenant 
Ernest.    Another  attempt  at  insurrection,  in  De- 
cember, 1831,  in  the  (irrand-duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
by  baron  Tornaco,  failed. 
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commercial  worid  was  how  excited,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  claimed  in- 
demnification at  the  Hague.  The  author- 
ity of  law  had  by  no  means  been  restored 
in  Belgium.  In  Hainault  and  Bruges, 
plunderinfls,  burnings  and  murdere  were 
committed.  In  Lou  vain,  the  Dutch  ma- 
jor Gaillard,  being  tak^  prisoner,  was  put 
to  death  under  the  tree  of  liberty,  with  the 
most  shameful  cruelties.  The  gallant  de- 
fender of  Brussels,  Juan  van  Halen,  who 
was  peraecuted  by  the  priests,  was  like- 
wise arrested  at  Mons,'and  narrowly 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  people.  His  trial 
resulted  in  his  favor;  but  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  service.  De  Pot- 
ter's influence  also  began  to  decline.  His 
project  of  establishing  a  democracy  failed. 
The  propaganda  in  Paris,  connected  with 
him,  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  the 
peace  policy  of  the  French  government, 
and  the  monarchical  principles  insisted 
upon  by  the  London  conference.  The 
four  great  powers  also  rejected  every 
idea  of  a  union  of  Belgium  with  France. 
The  nobility,  the  rich  landed  proprie- 
tors and  merchants,  who  felt  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob  and  the  clubs,  and,  above  all, 
the  clergy,  were  in  fiivor  of  a  constitution- 
al monarchy,  and  a  representation  ih  two 
chambers.  The  national  congress  met 
Nov.  10,  and  unanimously  proclaimed, 
Nov.  18,  under  the  presidency  of  Surlet 
de  Chokier,  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
by  188  votes,  with  the  reservation  of  the 
connexion  of  Luxemburg  with  the  Ger- 
man confederacy,  (q.  v.)  Nov.  22,  the 
same  congress  adopted,  by  174  votes 
against  13,  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, and,  Nov.  24,  without  regard  to 
the  London  'protocol  of  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  in  which  the  exclusion  of 
the  members  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  in  the 
election,  was  prohibited,  voted  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  house  of  Nassau  from  the 
Belgian  throne,  by  161  votes  against  28, 
although  even  the  French  government 
had  urgently  advised  the  congress  against 
this  step.  Dec.  17,  the  motion  that  the 
senatora  (or  memben  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber] should  be  elected  by  the  electors  of 
the  lower  chamber  was  adopted  by  136 
votes  against  40 ;  so  also  was  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  senators  should  be  elected 
for  double  the  tenn  of  the  deouties,  that 
the  senate  might  be  dissolved,  and  that 
the  number  of  senators  should  be  half  the 
number  of  the  deputies.  A  proposition 
to  abolish  nobility  was  rejected ;  so  filao 
was  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  exclusion 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  The  provision- 
ary  government  continued  its  flmctionsat 
the  request  of  the  congress;  but  De  Pot- 


ter declared,  Nov.  15,  that  he  ^oold  re- 
tire from  the  administratk>D.  The  Lon- 
don conference  was  anxious  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood :  for  this  reason,  an  ar- 
mistice of  ten  days  between  the  Belgian 
and  Dutch  government  was  proclaimed 
on  Nov.  25,  and  the  frontier  of  May  90^ 
1814,  was  adopted.  But  this  frontier  was 
differently  understood  by  the  differat 
parties.  The  decisive  declaration  of  the 
French  cabinet  against  an  intervention  bj 
the  other  powers ;  the  ^reat  armaments  cit 
France ;  the  change  of  administration  in 
England,  where  lord  Grey  (q.  v.)  took  the 
place  of  Wellington  (q.v.);  the  union  of 
France  and  Endand,  effected  by  Talley- 
rand ;  and  finally  the  Polish  revolution,— 
were  highly  favorable  to  the  Belgian  rev- 
olution. The  recommencement  of  lioe- 
tilities  with  Holland,  towards  the  end  of 
1830,  had  no  important  consequeneOi 
The  chief  quesdon  remaining  was  the 
choice  of  a  ruler.  Baron  de  Stassart  ft- 
vored  the  plan  of  electing  the  king  of  the 
French.  Belgium,  however,  forming  a 
separate  kin^om,  count  Robiano  de 
Boorsbeek  wished  for  a  native  prine& 
The  liberals  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  theocratic  views  of  count  Robi- 
ano.  Another  party  was  in  fiivor  of 
the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  eoo 
of  Eugene  (q.  v.);  but  the  diplomatic 
committee  informed  the  congress  that 
France  would  never  acknowfedge  tbe 
duke  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  that 
king  Louis  Philip  would  no  less  pos- 
itively decline  the  union  of  Bdgnim 
with  France  or  the  election  of  the  duke 
de  Nemours  as  king  of  the  BeIgisD& 
The  election  finally  took  fdace  Fek 
3,  1831.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one 
members  were  present,  and  ninety-seven 
votes  were  lor  the  duke  de  Nemom^ 
seventy-four  for  the  duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg, and  twenty-one  for  tbe  archduke 
Charles.  The  president  now  declared 
Louis  Charles  Philip,  duke  de  Nemoun 
(bom  Oct  25,  1814),  duly  chosen  king 
of  the  Belgians ;  and,  on  the  fourth)  ^ 
committee  of  the  cor^ss  was  sent  to 
the  king.  They  were  received  in  t 
friendly  manner;  but  the  king  declined 
the  crown  for  his  son,  and  it  was  onde^ 
stood  to  be  his  wish,  that  the  brodiercf 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  shoukl  be 
elected.*  Tbe  central  committee  of  tbe 
congress  decided  on  the  election  of  a 
regent,  and,  Feb.  24,   the  coogM 

*  The  protocol  of  the  London  coaknate  «f 
ministers  of  Febmaiv  1,  ezdoded  the  dike  « 
LeochtenbeiF,  aa  well  as  the  members  of  ihefa» 
ilies  of  any  of  the  five  great  powers,  froa  ihe  ]i» 
gtan  throne. 
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dectad  baron  Surlet  de  Chokier  regent 
of  the  Belgians.   He  was  solemnly  in- 
ducted on  the  twenty-fiilb,  and  took  the 
oath  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
Belgium  and  maintain  the  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Orange.   In  a  succeeding 
session,  the  congress  ado[>ted  the  electonQ 
law  by  101  votes  a^inst  31.   The  mem- 
bers of  the  provisional  government  an- 
nounced that  their  authority  was  at  an 
end.   Congress  voted  them  a  grant  of 
150,000  guilders.    De  Potter  went  to 
Paris.    The  regent  first  confirmed  the 
existing  ministers:  at  a  later  period, 
be  appointed  new  ones.    But  order 
did  not  revive  with  jthe  establishment  of 
the  new  government.   Towards  the  end 
of  March,  there  were  disturbances  in 
Liege,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Mechlin,  Namur, 
and  even  in  Brussels ;  but  they  were  sup- 
pressed with  energy.   March  29,  1831, 
congress  was  again  opened  by  the  regent : 
of  SOO,  but  little  more  than  half  were 
presenL    The  congress  voted  to  call  out 
the  first  class  of  civic  guards,  amounting 
to 90,000  men,  and  to  raise  a  loan  of  twelve 
million  guilders.   Upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  England,  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobui^  was  now  looked  to  as  a  suitable 
person  to  fill  the  Belgic  throne.   A  dep- 
utation, therefore,  was  sent,  April  17,  to 
London,  consisting  of  several  members 
of  the  congress^  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  the  prince,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  some  settlement  in  regard  to  bound- 
aries, the  maintenance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  a  fair  division  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
genera],  foreign  politics  so  entirely  en- 
groased  the  thoughts  of  the  congress,  that 
ufctle  attention  was  given  to  laws  relative 
to  the  press,  juries,  municipal  organiza- 
tion. Public  feeling  in  Belgium 
oontinued  warlike:  it  defied  even  the 
London  conference;  and  the  language  of 
several  members  of  the  Belgian  congress 
was  exceedingly  violent.   When  the  in- 
telligence from  England  was  rather  more 
favorable,  and  government  received  (May 
^)  mformation  tbat  the  Bel^an  flag 
would  be  admitted  into  the  British  ports, 
congress  aeain  proceeded  to  elect  a  king, 
June  4, 1831.   One  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  members  were  present :  nineteen  did 
^wt  vote ;  ten  were  opposed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  any  king ;  fourteen  voted  for 
Surlet  de  Chokier ;  one  ballot  was  inad- 
misBible ;  the  rest  of  the  votes  were  for 
prince  Leopold,  whom  the  regent  de- 
clared to  be  king,  on  condition  of  hm 
adopting  the  Belgian  constitution.  No 
Acclamation  or  signs  of  approbation  were 
l>«>rd,  however,  and  the  spectators  kept 
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silence.  A  deputation  carried  a  notice 
of  the  vote  to  the  prince  in  London. 
But,  at  the  same  time^  a  protocol  of  the 
London  conference  (number  twenty-six), 
consisting  of  eighteen  articles,  made  its 
appearance,  on  tne  adoption  of  which  the 
declaration  of  prince  Leopold  depended. 
These  articles  caused  a  violent  debate  of 
nine  days,  and,  at  last,  were  adopted,  on 
July  9,  by  126  votes  against  70.  This 
result  was  received  with  loud  applause 
by  the  congress  and  the  spectators  in  the 
gallery.  Belgium  longed  for  peace  and 
order.  A  deputation  carried  this  resolu- 
tion to  London,  and  on  July  2J,  1831, 
king  Leopold  took  the  oath  to  observe  the 
Belgian  constitution,*  in  Brussels,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  in  the  open  air. 

*  The  le^slative  power  is  exercised  collective- 
ly by  the  king,  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
and  the  senate.  The  initiative  pertains  to  each 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislative  power  j  nev- 
ertheless, every  law  relating  to  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  state,  or  to  the  contingent  of 
the  army,  must  be  first  voted  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives.  The  constituuonal  powers  of 
the  king  are  hereditary  in  direct,  natural,  legiti- 
mate ctescent,  from  male  to  male,  by  order  of 
primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  fe- 
males and  their  descendants.  The  kuig  attains 
his  majority  at  the  a^  of  eighteen  years.  The 
person  of  the  kingis  mviolable,  but  bis  ministers 
are  responsible.  The  king  appoints  and  dismisses 
his  ministers,  confers  ranks  in  the  army^  and 
has  the  right  of  granting  titles- of  nobility,  without 
the  power  of  annexing  therewith  any  privilege. 
He  commands  the  army  and  navy,  declares  war 
and  makes  peace,  and  sanctions  and  promul- 
gates the  laws'.  The  chambers  assemble  bv  their 
own  right,  every  year,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
November,  unless  convoked  earlier  by  the  king. 
The  law  fixes  the  civil  list  for  the  duration  of 
each  reign.  The  chamber  of  representatives  is 
.composed  of  deputies  elected  oy  the  citizens 
paying  a  direct  tax  determined  by  the  electoral 
law :  tne  requisite  sum  cannot  exceed  100  florins, 
nor  be  less  than  20  florins.  The  number  of  dep- 
uties is  apportioned  according  to  population,  and 
it  cannot  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  to 
45,000  inhabitants.  The  members  of  the  cham- 
ber of  representatives  are  elected  for  four  years, 
one  half  being  elected  every  two  years:  and 
each  member  receives  200  florins  a  month  during 
the  session.  The  members  of  the  senate  are  elect- 
ed by  the  citizens,  who  elect  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  representatives ;  and  their  number  is  ^ 
equal  to  one  half  the  number  of  the  representatives. 
The  senators  arc  elected  for  eight  years,  one  half 
being  elected  every  four  vears.  A  senator  must 
be  forty  years  of  ae^e,  ana  must  pay  a  direct  tax 
of  1000  florins.  The  heir  presumptive  of  the 
king  is  of  right  a  senator  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  but  has  no  deliberative  voice  till  the  age 
of  twenty-five.  A  citizen,  in  order  to  be  either 
a  deputy  or  an  elector,  must  be  Iwentv-five  years 
of  age.  The  judges  are  appointed  bv  the  king 
for  fife  5  and  a  jury  is  established  for  all  criminal 
and  political  offences.  Religious  liberty,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  libertv  of  instruction,  person- 
al liberty,  and  the  right  of  petitioning  the  public 
authorities,  are  guarantied. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  regent  laid  down 
his  office,  and  the  constituent  congress 
concluded  its  sessions.  The  king  of  the 
Belgians  summoned  the  electoral  colleges 
to  meet  in  Brussels,  August  29,  and  the 
senate  and  the  chamber  of  representatives 
September  8.  But,  August  2,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Holland.  The  struggle  lasted 
only  thirteen  days,  and  covered  me  boast- 
ing Belgians  with  ignominy.  France  in- 
terfered, and  prevented  the  Dutch  troops 
from  marching  into  Brussels ;  and  protocol 
number  thirty-four  decreed  an  armistice 
of  six  weeks,  which  was  subsequently 
prolonged.  The  king  immediately  began 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  General 
Daine  and  several  high  officers  were  dis- 
missed ;  Grerman  and  French  officere  were 
taken  into  the  service  ;  the  native  officers 
were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination. 
The  king  also  sent  to  London  full  powers 
to  the  Belgian  minister,  Van  de  Weyer,  in 
order  to  treat  on  the  final  arrangement  with 
Holland,  according  to  the  proposals  of 
the  conference.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  the 
British  minister,  and  the  French  minister, 
general  Belliard,  assisted  him.  Septem- 
ber 8, 1831,  the  chambers  met  The  most 
pressing  business  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  army.  The  king  appointed  colonel 
de  Brouck^re  minister  at  war.  His  pro- 
posal to  introduce  French  officers  into 
the  Belgian  army  was  adopted  by  the 
chambers.  A  committee  or  inquiry  in- 
vestigated the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  odi- 
cers,  whose  disgraceful  conduct,  during 
the  war  with  Holland,  had  brought  the 
young  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Gen- 
eral Daine,  the  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  Meuse,  who  had  been  shamefully 
defeated,  was,  however,  acquitted  in 
March,  1832.  The  French  general  De- 
sprez  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Bel- 

S'c  staff.  Another  French  general,  baron 
vain,  was  also  active  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion, and  numerous  French  and  German 
officers  and  privates  entered  tlie  Belgian 
army.  A  law  was  even  passed  empow- 
ering the  king,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
open  the  Belgian  territory  (which  had 
been  left  by  the  French  auxiliary  army  on 
September  26)  to  foreign  troops.  The 
new  Belgian  army  amounted,  in  October, 
1831,  to  «'>4,000  men,  with  120  cannons ; 
ond,  in  the  following  March,  it  was  to 
comprise  86,000  men.  The  budget  of  this 
year,  for  the  Belgian  department  of  war, 
amounted  to  293^3,878  guilders,  owing 
to  the  great  deficiency  of  military  stores 
and  equipments.  This  explains  the  great 
deficit  in  the  finances  of  the  young  king- 
dom.  It  was  necessary  to  cover  it  by 


loans  contracted  in  Paris  under  bard  con- 
ditions. In  the  budget  of  1831,  the  de- 
ficit amounted  to  9,S)3,143  guilden;  the 
revenue  being  41,892,585,  and  the  expen- 
diture 51,725,728  guilders.  Acconiiog  to 
the  budget  of  1832,  the  deficit  will  amount 
to  19,372,12],  the  diminutions  m  the 
budget  being  calculated  at  2,000,000  guil- 
ders. According  to  this  budget,  die  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 

government  had  increased,  since  the 
udget  of  1831,  not  leas  than  ^fiS8fBi 
ffuilders,  because  the  expenses  occaoooed 
by  the  public  debt,  which,  in  1831,  weie 
only  2,532,028  guilders,  have  been  aug- 
mented so  much  by  loans,  that  the  extn- 
ordinary  and  ordinary  expenses  for  1832 
(without  the  above  reduction)  amounted 
to  89,394,048  guilders,  and  the  revenue 
for  this  year  was  'only  calculated  at 
68,021,927  guilders,  of  which  the  ordina- 
ry revenue  amounted  to  31,421,927  guil- 
ders, and  the  loans  yet  to  be  paid,  to 
36,000,000  guilders.*  A  protocol  fitxn 
London  (October  15, 1831),  containing  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Belgi- 
um and  Holland,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  articles,  concluded  in  the  name  of 
the  five  great  powers  present  at  the  con- 
ference, was  laid  before  the  representa- 
tives, October  20,  by  the  minister  of  fo^ 
eign  afiairs,  De  Meulenaere.  He  observed 
that  Belgium,  though  this  treaty  exacted 
sacrifices  from  her,  could  not  think  of  is 
rejection  since  the  downfall  of  Poland. 
The  chamber  adopted  it  on  November  1, 
by  fifly-nine  votes  against  thirty-eight,  and 
the  senate  by  thirty-£ve  against  eight: 
king  Leopold  sanctioned  it  on  November 
15.  But  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  accept  the  twenty- 
four  articlea  While  this  monarch  con- 
tinued the  negotiations,  a  new  protocol 
arrived  at  Brussels,  November  12,  by 
which  the  Loudon  conference  fbnnal^ 
acknowledge  prince  Leopold  as  kingoi 
the  Belgians.  Bel^c  ministers  were  now 
duly  appointed  in  Paris  and  London;  at 
the  former  court,  Lehon,  at  the  latter, 
Sylvian  van  de  Weyer;  but  Austria, Prus- 
sia, and  the  other  states,  would  not  receive 
the  ministers  sent  to  announce  to  them 
Leopold's  ascension  of  the  throne,  wisb- 
ing  to  delay  acknowledcing  him  until 
William,  king  of  the  Netheriands,  bad 
done  BO.  They  long  delayed  receiving 
Belgic  ministers ;  and  it  is  but  a  short  time 

*  The  wealthy  cities  of  Belgium  also  saAred 
mat  financi  al  embarrassments.  Bmssels  ksd,  ■ 
mi,  a  de6cit  of  800,000  guilders ;  and  ii  Mar^ 
1832;  not  less  than  2000  pauper  families  ncand 
support  from  Leopold's  government 
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ince  the  semi-official  paper,  the  Austrian 
)b8^rver,  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
^um  for  the  first  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
ninistera  of  the  five  powenf  in  London  had 
igned  (November  15)  tlie  treaty  of  twenty- 
bur  articles,  accepted  by  Belgium,  and, 
n  a  twenty-fifth  article,  had  guarantied 
ts  execution,  and  declared  that  it  should 
)e  ratified  within  two  months.  By  the 
ifty-fourtfa  protocol,  this  period  was  pro- 
longed to  January  31.  But  Russift,  Aiis- 
ria  and  Prussia,  induced  by  the  repre- 
lentations  of  kinff  William,  still  delayed 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
bep-  15,  appearing  desirous  to  await  the 
declaration  of  the  kinff  of  ^  the  Nether- 
lands. They  considered  the  alteration  of 
some  articles,  at  least,  necessary,  and  in  no 
case  were  inclined  to  force  king  William 
to  accept  the  whole  twenty-four.  In  spite 
of  these  delays,  England,  France  and 
Belgium  ratified  the  articles,  January  31, 
18^  at  London ;  and  the  protocol  of  ex- 
change of  ratifications  was  left  open  for 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia.  A  new  term  was  set  on  March 
15;  but  this  was  also  extended  to  March 
31,  in  consideration  of  peculiar  circum- 
stances. By  the  above-mentioned  treaty 
of  November  15,  which  is  rejected  by 
Holland,  and  may  yet  undergo  some 
changes,  1.  Belgium  is  to  consist  of  the 
former  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  the  exception  of  part  of  Lux- 
emburg, of  Limburff  on  both  the  banks 
of  the  Mouse,  and  of  Maestricht,  with  its 
territory.*  2.  Within  these  limits,  Belgium 

*  The  area  of  the  fonner  southern  provinces, 
with  the  parts  now  to  be  ceded  to  Holland,  is  es- 
timated at  13,140  square  miles;  and  the  inhabitants 
(according  to  Quetelet  and  Smits)  at  4,064,000, 
^  thirds  of  whom  are  peo|)le  living  in  the  coun- 
try. After  the  above  cession.  Belgium  would 
contain  about  11,230  square  miles,  with  3,620,506 
iahabitanu.  The  followin?  table  is  taken  from 
tl»  Weimar  Almanac  for  1832 : 

'  SUUistkal  Table. 


is  to  be  an  independent  and  perpetually 
neutral  state.  3.  The  free  navigation  of 
the  riven  is  acknowledged,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
4.  The  use  of  the  canals,  which  pass 
through  Belgium  and  the  Northern  Neth- 
erlands, is  common  to  both  countries:  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  roads  between 
Maestricht  and  Sittard,  for  the  transit 
trade  to  Germany.  Belgium  may  also 
make  here  new  canals  and  roads.  5.  From 
Januarv  ],  1832,  Belgium  is  to  pay  annu- 
ally 8,400,000  guilders,  on  account  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  Netherlands,  which  is 
now  acknowledged  as  the  public  debt  of 
Belgium.  Besides  this  treaty,  a  protocol 
had  been  signed  in  London  by  the  minis- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  the  French 
minister,  April  17,  1831,  according  to 
which  a  part  of  the  Belgic  fortresses  were 
to  be  razed.  When  the  treatv  of  November 
15  had  been  adopted  by  Belgium,  France 
insisted  upon  the  fulfilment  of  this  prom- 
ise, and  M^enbourg,  Philippeville,  Ath 
and  Menni  are  said  to  have  been  fixed 
upon.  The  four  powers  maintained  that 
they  have  the  right  to  do  as  they  mav  see 
fit  for  the  support  of  the  other  Belgian 
fortresses ;  but  France  demanded  that  the 
other  fortresses  should  remain  under  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  Belgium,  fiee  fit>m 
any  superintendence  of  the  four  great 
powers.  The  ratification  of  tbe  agree- 
ment concluded  respecting  this  point,  De- 
cember 14, 1831,  was  deterred  to  March 
15,  and  since  that  time  to  a  still  later  pe- 
riod, as  it  depends  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  treaty  of  November  15,  which  is  not 
yet  decided.  During  all  these  transac- 
tions, king  William  remained  m  a  warlike 
attitude.  Belgium,  therefore,  was  also 
obliged  to  continue  its  armaments.  At 
Ghent,  Antwerp,  Liege,  and  other  points, 
the  government  ordered  new  fortifications 
to  be  erected ;  tbe  chamber  of  representa- 
tives resolved,  on  December  28, 1831,  to 
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South  Bnbant, 
East  Flmnders, 
W«i  Flanders, 
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gl»«l,  84,000 

?n»«eb,  ....  77,000 

Aplweip,  66,144 

Liege   63,683 

5"»fw,   35,000 

Toumay,   26,976 


Louvain,  ....  25,400 

Mons,   20,350 

Mechlin,  ....  20,284 

Namur,  16,179 

Courtray,  .  .  .  15,800 
Ypres,  15,000 


Locheran,  .  . 
St.  Nicholas', . 

Alostj  

Renaiz,.  .  .  . 


13,634 
12,730 
12,221 
10,816 


Tnmhout,  .  .  .  10,405 

Lierre,  10,397 

Ostend,  10,380 

Verviers, ....  9,962 

ClaueMof  Inhabitamis. 

Belgians,   3,670,000 

Jews   30,000 

Germans  and  Dutch,   10,000 

Catholics  (1  archbishop,  viz.  of  Loavain, 

and  7  bishops),   3^570,000 

Protestants,     10,000 

Jews,....  N..  30,00e 

Universities. 

Louvain,  founded  in  1426 ;  students  in  1828,  651 
Ghent,        "      in  1816;  «  396 

Liege,        "      in  1816;  «  611 
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put  the  civic  guards  on  an  efficient  foot- 
ing, and  to  levy  12,000  men  for  ISXi. 
The  army  was  put  on  the  war  establish- 
ment, and  towards  the  end  of  March, 
1832,  Holland  and  Belgium  stood  in  a 
threatening  posture  towards  each  oth- 
er. They  remained  so  subsequently,  as 
the  movements  of  the  Dutch  administra- 
tion did  not  allow  the  expectation  of  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  difficulties. 
The  cabinet  of  king  Leopold  was  changed 
at  this  time.  On  December  30,  De  Theux 
was  made  minister  of  the  interior ;  Meule- 
naere  remained  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, Cogben  was  appointed  minister  of 
finances,  and  Raikem  of  justice.  The  min- 
ister at  war,  Brouck^re,  ^ve  in  his  resig- 
nation on  March  15,  owmg  to  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  the  chamber  in  his  budget, 
and  other  causes.  Count  Felix  de  Me- 
rode  took  the  portfolio  temporarilv.  The 
most  important  business  of  the  chamliers 
was  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  1832. 
(See  above.2  We  only  add  here,  that  the 
civil  list  or  the  king  was  permanently 
settled  at  1,300,000  guilders,  with  the  use 
of  the  loval  palaces  at  Brussels,  Antwerp 
and  Laeken.  The  internal  simation  of 
the  kingdom  is  as  unfortunate  as  its  foreign 
relations.  The  conmierce  of  Antwerp  is 
at  present  at  a  stand ;  that  of  Ostend  has 
not  increased.  Robaulx  said  (March  6, 
1832),  in  the  chamber  of  representatives, 
probably  with  some  exaggeration,  that 
Belgian  industry  was  in  a  state  of  total 
staniation.  England,  he  said,  had  sent 
to  Holland,  in  the  month  of  November 
alone,  for  five  millions  of  such  manufac- 
turcMi  goods  as  formerly  were  obtained 
from  Belgium.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  various  parties, 
explain  the  disposition  for  insurrection 
Which  has  appeared  on  several  occasions. 
Ghent  and  Antwerp  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege  for  this  reason.  Insurrec- 
tion, said  the  minister  at  war,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  the  representatives,  on  January 
24,  1832,  is  publicly  recommended ;  at- 
tempts are  made  to  seduce  the  civic 
guards  and  regular  troops.  It  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  take  measures  against  theOrange 

{>re8s ;  and  the  populace,  which  hates  the 
louse  of  Nassau,  went  even  beyond  the 
public  nuthorities.  The  liberty^^of  the 
press,  guarantied  by  tlie  constitution,  was 
flagrantly  violated  in  the  case  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Mtaaager  dt  Gand^  which 
caused  violent  debates  in  the  chambers ; 
and  the  sentence,  already  pronounced  by 
a  military  court  (February,  1832),  was  set 
aside.  The  little  interest  taken  in  politi- 
cal affiiire  in  Belgium,  since  the  revolu- 
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tion,  is  proved,  among  other  circiimstaooefl, 
by  this,  that  at  the  elections  of  representa- 
tives tnMarch,  1832,in  Louvain,  out  oflGOO 
persons  qualified  to  vote,  only  1 19  appeared; 
in  Liege,  of  more  than  1600  electon,  only 
194 ;  in  Toumay,  of  1200,  only  371.  Dis- 
obedience and  resistance  have  often  oc- 
curred among  the  civic  guards  and  the  sol- 
diers. All  these  circumstances  coDstaotly 
excited  the  Orange  party,  which  is  numer- 
ous, and  that  of  the  republicans,  to  strenu- 
ous opposition.*  On  the  18th  of  April,  Eng- 
land, France,  Prussia  and  Ausn^ta  finallj 
exchanged  ratifications  of  the  twenty>four 
articles  of  the  Belgian  treaty ;  and,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  the  conference,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  van  de  Weyer,  the  Belgian  min- 
ister, likewise  exchanged  ratificatioDSwitli 
the  Russian  plenipotentiary.  The  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Russian  emperor  was,  ia- 
deed,  exuressed  in  terms  fiiendly  to  Hol- 
land, and  recommended  that  several  mod- 
ifications of  the  treaty  should  be  agreed  to 
between  Belgium  and  Holland.  On  the 
12th  of  June,  the  conference  held  a  long 
sitting,  in  which  many  of  the  concessioDS 
recommended  by  Russia  to  be  made  to 
Holland,  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole 
of  the  five  powers.  .  At  about  the  same 
time,  the  five  powers  issued  a  protocol 
engaging  themselves  to  prevent  hostilities 
between  the  two  states,  and  recommend- 
ing them  to  renew  negotiations  with  each 
other.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  how- 
ever, in  his  answer  to  the  requisitioDS 
of  the  conference  (Jul^),' declared  tha^ 
though  ready  to  recognise  the  adminiatn- 
tive,  he  was  not  wilfing  to  admit  the  po- 
litical separation  of  Mlgium  from  the 
Dutch  provinces,  but  professed  himsdf 
not  indisposed  to  treat  of  that  matter,  pro- 
vided bis  claims  were  acceded  to.  He  de- 
manded the  closing  of  the  Schekit  againK 

*  At  th«  time  wbeo  the  kinr  was  elected,  t 
paper,  in  which  many  families  of  rank  in  BdgioBi 
particularly  in  Brussels,  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  bid 
shown  their  desire  for  the  return  the  prince  of 
Orange,  was  given  to  lord  Ponsonby,  then  Britisk 
minister  in  Brussels,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  coa- 
Terence  at  London.  This,  however,  he  did  sol 
do,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  general  van  der 
Smis9en  openly  charged  him,  promoted  the  dee- 
tion  of  pnnce  Leopold.  It  has  been  said  tfcst 
lord  Ponsonby  gave  this  leUer  toSurlet  deCbokier, 
the  regent :  bat  this  has  been  proved  tobe  fal«. 
The  French  cabinet  under  Lafficte  by  w>  mem 
favored  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Oruce 
the  throne,  but^  on  the  contrary,  wished  uiis  d^ 
nasty  to  remain  in  Belgium.  Tlie  letter  of  Ut 
Potter  to  king  Leopold,  m  the  tritrane  of  Pai»,« 
which  he  terms  the  Beif^c  revohitioa  pieeipitf* 
and  frtiitloss,may  be  considered  a  public  coafeHMS 
of  the  republicans.  Under  these  embamiaif 
circumstances,  the  kiiuj^  has  displayed  muek  pfe> 
dence,  activity  and  spint 
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the  Belgians,  the  union  of  Limburg  with 
the  Dutch  Netherlands,  the  retention  of 
Luxemburg,  and  the  apportionment  of  a 
larger  share  of  the  public  debt  to  the  Bel- 
gic  provinces.  The  Belgian  goyemment 
rejected  any  idea  of  new  terms  of  adjust- 
ment, and  declared  that,  if  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  Belgian  territory  by  the 
Dutch  troops  did  not  take  place  by  the 
20th,  the  siege  of  Maestricbt  would  be 
formed  on  the  following  day.  Affairs  cou- 
tioued  in  this  unsettled  and  menacing  pos- 
ture, when  the  coiwexion  of  Belgium 
with  France  was  drawn  closer  by  the 
marriage  (August  9th)  of  Leopold,  elect- 
ed king  or  the  Belgians,  with  Louisa  Ma- 
ria Theresa  of  Orleans,  eldest  daughter  of 
Louis  Philip,  elected  king  of  the  French. 
Thisevent  seemed  to  assure  Belgium  of  the 
warm  and  permanent  support  of  France. 
The  determination  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Russian-Dutch 
loan,  was  also  announced  at  about  this  peri- 
od. The  question  wqs  this :  At  the  general 
peace  of  1815,  an  agreement  had  been 
made  by  England  and  the  Netherlands  to 
pay  to  Russia,  by  way  of  annuity,  the  sum 
of  50,000,000  florins,  for  her  services  and 
sacriiices  in  the  war,  the  Netherlands  tak- 
ing upon  itself  this  obligation,  in  consid- 
eration of  its  great  accession  of  territory, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  secure  frontier, 
and  England  assuminjg  half  the  burden, 
because  she  retained  iour  Dutch  colonies 
that  had  been  captured  during  the  war. 
It  was  a  condition  of  this  a^ement,  that 
the  annui^  above  mentioned  should 
cease,  provided  that  the  possession  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  should  be  severed  from 
the  domain  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, previous  to  the  complete  liquidation 
of  the  loaiL  The  ministerial  party  in 
parliament  urged  that  the  separation 
which  had  taken  place  was  of  a  nature  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  agreement ; 
that  it  had  not  been  effected  by  the  inter- 
ference of  England ;  that  she  still  retain- 
ed the  colonies,  in  consideration  of  re- 
taining which,  she  had  assumed  the  obli- 
gation; and  that  she  therefore  still  con- 
tinued responsible  for  her  share  of  the 
debt  In  these  views,  ministers  were  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  both  houses.  The 
Dutch  kinff  still  refiised  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  November,  and,  although  urged 
by  the  conference  to  open  negotiations 
with  Belgium,  for  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  Uie  disputed  points,  and  alth'ough 
Leopold  professed  himself  ready  to  con- 
Beot  to  some  reasonaUe  modifications  of 
that  treaty,  which  had  been  ratified  by  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  declared,  neverthe* 
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less,  in  a  note,  addressed  to  the  confisr- 
ence,  towards  the  end  of  September,  that, 
relying  on  the  support  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, he  was  determined  to  maintain  his 
honor,  without  conceding  points  of  vital 
importance  to  his  ldng<U>m.  In  these 
measures  of  resistance,  the  JDutch  king 
was  warmly  supported  by  the  nation, 
which  felt  great  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
defend  them.  His  army  was  highly  efld- 
cient,  and  his  ships  and  fortresses  in  the 
best  state  of  preparaticm.  The  Belgians 
were  likewise  discontented  with  the  long 
delays  which  had  taken  place,  and  eager 
to  begin  hostilities.  In  the  middle  of 
Octol^r,  it  was  decided  bv  the  confer- 
ence that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
compel  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  to 
submit  to  their  terms.  Prussia,  in  a  com- 
munication transmitted,  October  13,  to  the 
French  ministry,  declared  her  approbation 
of  coercive  measures,  so  far  as  they  had 
for  their  object  to  blockade  ports  and 
coasts,  but  would  not  consent  to  the  en- 
trance of  French  troops  into  Belgium,  un- 
less the  king  of  Holland  should  commit 
acts  of  hostility  against  that  power.  The 
ordinary  session  of  the  states-general  of 
the  Netherlands  was  opened  on  the  15th, 
by  a  speech  fit>m  the  throne,  in  which 
are  these  words:  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  state  to  your  high  mi|[ntinesses  that 
the  means  of  defence  organized  along  our 
firontiers  are  on  the  most,  satisfactory 
footing,  and  that  our  land  and  sea  forces 
merit  the  greatest  praise  for  their  disci- 
pline, theur  warlike  ardor  and  their  fideli- 
ty. If  the  interest  of  the  country  should 
require  a  greater  display  of  forces,  I  am 
prepared  with  all  necessary  means  fi>r  that 
puipose.  The  provincial  and  communal 
administrations  have  terminated  their  la- 
bors relative  to  the  levy  of  the  militia  and 
communal  guards ;  our  colonies  are  sup- 
plied with  the  troops  and  ships  necessary 
for  their  defence ;  and  our  fisheries  and 
commerce  have  received  the  requisite  pro- 
tection." To  bring  this  long-protracted 
dispute  to  a  close,  a  convention  was  final- 
ly concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land (October  22),  requiring  Belgium  to 
surrender  Venloo,  and  Holland  Antwerp, 
by  the  2d  of  November.  If  this  requisition 
was  not  complied  with  by  Holland  at  that 
date,  it  was  stipulated,  tetween  the  two 
contracting  powers,  that  the  combined 
fleet  of  France  and  Great  Britain  should 
blockade  the  Dutch  ports ;  and,  if  Ant- 
werp was  not  surrendered  by  the  12th, 
that  a  French  army  should  enter  Belgi- 
um, and  begin  its  march  towards  that  city 
on  the  15th.  In  the  preamble  of  this  con- 
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ventioDi  the  (contracting  powers  express 
their  regrets  that  their  majesties,  the  em- 
petor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  are  not 
prepared  to  concur  in  active  measures 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  efTect,"  The  ordi- 
nary session^of  the  Belgian  chambers  was 
opened  on  the  14th  November.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  king's  speech 
on  the  occasion :  "  After  long  delays,  less 
injurious,  however,  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  might  be  apprehendjsd,  the 
moment  is  at  last  arrived  when  I  can 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  chambers 
and  the  nation,  by  leading  the  powers 
who  were  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  the 
I5th  November  [1831],  to  insure  its  execu- 
tion. Those  powers,  having  acquired  the 
certainty  that,  in  longer  abstaining  from 
adopting  measures,  they  would  place  Bel- 

fium  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
eiself  justice,  were  unwillinff  to  incur  the 
risk  of  a  general  war.  United  by  a  formal 
convention,  two  of  them  have  engaged  to 
be^n  the  execution  of  the  treaty  by  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  our  territory. 
The  fleets  of  France  and  Enriai^d  will 
fetter  the  commerce  of  Holland ;  and,  if 
these  means  of  coercion  are  not  sufficient, 
in  two  days  a  French  army  will  advance, 
without  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe,  to 
prove  that  the  guarantees  given  are  not 
vain  words."  In  &ct,  a  British  order  in 
council  of  the  6th  had  afaready  laid  an 
embargo  on  Dutch  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  on  the  10th  and  11th, 
several  divisions  of  the  combined  English 
and  French  fleet  bad  sailed  to  begin  the 
blockade  of  the  Dutch  coasts.  Finally, 
on  the  15th,  nuirshal  Gerard  entered  Bel- 

fium  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  and 
irected  his  march  towards  Antwerp. 
Thus  the  war  of  the  revolutions  of  1830 
has  already  begun :  its  issue  we  will  not 
pretend  to  prophesv.  We  have  merely  to 
add  that  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  hasasar- 
rison  of  about  8000  men,  is  well  supplied 
with  provisions  and  vearUke  stores,  and 
that  most  of  the  works  are  bomb-proo£ 
Belladonita.  (See  Mghtsheuk,) 
Belliard,  Auffustin  Daniel,  count  de, 
lieutenant-general,  peer  of  France,  and 
latelv  French  minister  in  Brussels,  distin- 
guished as  ageneral  and  diplomatist,  was 
bom  in  177^  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  in 
the  Vendue,  and  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice very  early.  Dumouriez  soon  tiler 
made  him  an  officer  of  his  Btsffi  He 
fouriit  at  Jemappee,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  after  the  battle 
of  Neerwinden.  After  Dumouriez  had 
betrayed  the  convention  and  fled,  Bel- 


liard was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Parii^ 
and  dismissed  from  the  service ;  but  he 
soon  entered  the  army  again  on  a  volun- 
teer, and  w'as  again  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, went,  in  1796,  with  Bonaparte,  to 
Italy,  fought  at  Arcole,  and  was  made 
general  of  brigade  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Afler  the  occupation  of  Civita-Vecdui, 
he  was  sent,  by  Bonaparte,  as  minister  to 
Naples,  in  order  to  begin  negotiatiooa 
Belliard  then  accompanied  his  general  lo 
Egypt,  where  he  distinguished  himself  m 
the  battle  of,  Alexandria,  and  that  of  the 
pyramids.  In  Upper  Egypt,  he  went  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  ancient  RomBD 
empire,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Assyria, 
in  a  continual  contest  with  the  mame- 
lukes  and  Arabs.  In  the  batde  of  Heliop- 
olis,  he  essentially  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory. He  then  attacked,  with  1200  men, 
the  Turkish  forces  in  Damietta,  which  be 
retook.  Whilst  he  was  in  Upper  Egypt, 
he  warmly  aided  the  men  of  lettos^  who 
aocompanied  the  expedition,  in  their  sci- 
entific labors ;  and  without  his  assistaooe 
the  antiquities  from  Denderah  to  Pbi- 
he  might  have  remained  undiscovered. 
When  commandant  in  Cairo,,  he  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks  and  English,  aod 
obtained  a  favorable  capitulation  by  bis 
firmness  and  prudence.  In  Egypt,  he 
was  made  general  of  division,  and,  in 
1801,  commander  of  the  division  wtich 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Brussels.  In  die 
campaign  of  1805,  he  participated  in  die 
victories  at  Ulm  and  Auaterfilz,  and 
fought  in  all  the  mat  battles  in  die  war 
with  Pnissia.  After  the  occupation  of 
Madrid,  he  vnis  made  coniniaiidant  of 
the  city,  where  he  suppresBed  the  innr- 
rection  which  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  Talavera.  In  181%  be 
left  Spain  to  go  to  Russiay  and  distia- 
guished  himself,  particulariy  in  the  banle 
on  the  Moskwa.  After  the  retnat,  be 
received  orders  to  reorganize  the  cavaby. 
At  Leipsic,  a  cannon-ball  carried  amy 
his  arm.  After  the  battle  at  Craone  (1814) 
Napoleon  made  h|m  commander  of  bs 
cavalry  and  guards.  After  the  abdiealiflB 
of  the  emperor,  he  received  the  order 
of  St  Louis  from  Louis  XVIII,  and  M 
made  a  peer  and  major-general  of  die 
French  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  de  Berri.  NapolcHon  retumed 
from  Elba,  and  gave  him  ordeni  to  hasw 
to  king  Joachim,  in  order  to  direct  the 
operaitions  of  the  Neafwlitan  army.  Tbe 
vessel  which  was  to  cany  him  to  Naples 
was  chased  by  a  Britiab  ship,  andoUij^ 
to  return  to  France.  The  fiointais^s^ 
ter  their  return,  imprisoned  }um,  so^ 
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placed  him  under  the  surveUUmct  of  the 
police,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  fbr,  in 
1816,  be  was  again  a  peer.  Hardly  had 
Louis  Philip  ascended  the  throne,  -when 
16  sent  BelUard  to  Berlin,  to  treat  respect- 
ng  the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  dy- 
lasty.  This  mission  was  soon  successful ; 
or,  immediately  after  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  tlie  emperor 
»f  Austria,  had,  in  fact,  acknowledged 
he  kiug  of  the  French,  the  king  of  Prus- 
ia  did  the  same.  During  his  embassy  in 
Brussels,  Belliard  displayed  uncommon 
ctivity :  be  contributed  more  than  any 
ther  diplomatist  to  the  foundation  of  the 
lew  Belgian  government,  and  to  the  pres- 
rvatk>n  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  when 
be  Dutch  ^neral  Chass^  threatened  {o 
ly  it  in  rums ;  and,  in  December,  1830, 
te  was,  likewise,  ver^  active.  In  conse- 
nence  of  an  order  of  the  French  govern- 
lent,  communicated  by  telegraphs,  he 
}ft  Brussels  on  Tuesday,  arrived  in  Paris 
D  Thursday,  hastened  to  the  Tuileries, 
ift  Paris  the  same  night,  arrived  on  Sun- 
ay  in  Brussels,  had  an  audience  of  king 
leopold,  returned  to  Paris,  where  the 
eers  were  voting  on  tiie  subject  of  the 
mditary  peerage,  and,  at  the  very  mo- 
lent  when  the  secretary  called  out  his 
ame,  opened  the  door  in  great  haste, 
oted  against  the  hereditary  peerage, 
mid  the  laughter  of  his  colleagues,  and 
astened  back  to  Brussels.  He  died  Jan. 
7, 1802.  The  Belgians  intend  to  erect 
ira  a  monument. 

Beixiki,  Viucenzo,  chapel-master  at 
'enice,  bom  in  1808,  at  Palermo,  has  al- 
sady  acquired  a  wide  reputation.  His 
tst  opera  which  attracted  attention  was 
[  PiratOj  first  represented  at  Milan  (prob- 
bly  during  the  carnival  in  1828).  It 
leased  so  much  that  it  was  soon  heard 
I  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  found  its 
ray  into  Germany  and  other  countries. 
Q  December,  183^,  it  was  represented  in 
Few  York  with  great  applause.  In  this 
rork,  Bellini  has  chiefly  imitated  Rossi- 
i,  yet  with  the  independence  of  nauve 
enius.  He  treats  the  vocal  parts  accord- 
]g  to  the  taste  of  the  present  Italian  pub- 
c,  and  gives,  therefore,  a  number  of  colo- 
Ttwre^jSmiurt^  &c. ;  but  his  vocal  pieces, 
specifuly  those  for  several  -voices,  are 
omposed  much  more  judiciously  than 
lose  of  Rossini.  Though  inferior  in 
enius  to  the  latter,  he  is,  also,  less  hasty 
nd  negligent  Besides  the  Pirate^  he 
AS  written  the  following  operas,  which 
ave  been  performed  in  many  Italian 
lieatrefl,  some  of  them  also  in  France 
nd  Germany : — Bianca  e  Ferrctndo ;  La 
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Stramera ;  (rli  CapukH  t  Mankeeld  (Ro- 
meo and  Juliet),  In  December,  1831,  his 
latest  opera,  Norma  (text  from  a  French 
tragedy  of  Soumet),  was  performed  in  the 
ScSUi  at  Milan,  but  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess, which,  however,  determines  nothing 
respecting  its'  merit,  because  in  Italy, 
more  than  in  any  other  country,  secon- 
dary circumstances  decide  the  fate  of  an 
opera. 

Bengalee  Year.   (See  lipock.) 

Benthah,  Jeremy,  died  in  London, 
June  6, 1833. 

Bentimck.   (See  PorUand.) 

B^EENGER,  French  deputy,  the  accuser 
of  Polignac  and  his  colleagues  before  the 
peers,  is  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly.  He  held  several  infe- 
rior offices  in  Grenoble,  and,  in  1815,  was 
elected  deputy  of  the  department  of 
Drome.  June  9,  he  voted  ag&uist  the  he- 
reditary peerage.  June  1815,  he 
signed  the  protest,  on  the  day  when  Louis 
XVIII  entered  Paris.  Afler  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  chamber,  he  laid  down  his 
office  of  attorney-general.  In  1807,  he 
had  published,  in  Metz,  a  French  transla- 
tion of  Justinian's  Novels.  He  now  wrote, 
in  Valence,  his  work  De  la  Justice  crimxndU 
en  France  (Taprh  Us  Lois  permanefUs^  ks 
Lois  cTExcepthonf  et  les  Doctrines  dts  TrOm- 
nauXj  whicn  was  published  in  Pans  in 
1816,  and  is  much  esteemed.  It  displays 
a  philosophical  spirit,  and  a  g'eat  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  In  1827,  he  was 
elected  deputy  by  the  inhabitants  of  Val-  % 
ence.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of 
the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  dis{>layed,  perhaps  purposely, 
more  moderation  than  talent.  During 
Purler's  administration,  he  was  one  of 
the  centre  between  the  premier  and  the 
opposition. 

Bergamot.   (See  Orange,) 

BiAGioLi,  Jgsaphat,  died  in  183L 

BicHAT,  Marie  Fran9ois  Xavier,  a  cel- 
ebrated French  physician,  who,  during  a 
short  career,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  sci- 
ence which  he  cultivated  that  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  felt,  was  born  at  Thoi- 
rette,  in  the  department  of  the  A  in,  Nov. 
11,  1771.  His  father,  a  physician,  early 
initiated  him  into  tlie  study  of  medicine, 
which  the  voung  Bichat  prosecuted  at 
Lyons  and  I'aris,  to  which  latter  city  he 
withdrew  from  the  storm  which  agitated 
the  former  in  1793.  At  Paris,  he  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Dcsault,  who  treat- 
ed him  as  a  son.  Ou  the  death  of  that 
distinguished  surgeon  (see  DesauU),  Bi- 
chat superintended  the  publication  of  bis 
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surgical  works,  and,  in  1797,  began  to 
lecture  upon  anatomy,  in  connexion  with 
experimental  physiology  and  surgery. 
From  this  period,  amidst  the  pressing 
calls  of  an  extensive  practice,  he  employ- 
ed himself  in  preparing  those  works 
which  have  spread  his  reputation  through 
Europe  and  America,  and  which  have 
had  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  whole  medical  science.  In  the  year 
1800  appeared  his  TrcdU  des  Membranea, 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
and,  immediately  after  its  publication,  was 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  In  the  same  year  was  published 
his  celebrated  work  Recherches  mr  la  VU 
et  la  Morty  which  was  followed  the  next 
year  (1801)  by  his  Anatomic  GhUraU  (4 
vols.,  8vo.),  a  complete  code  of  modem 
anatomy,  physiology  and  medicine.  In 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  Bichat 
was  appointed  (1800)  physician  of  the 
Hdtel-Dieu,  in  Paris,  and,  with  the  ener- 
gy characteristic  of  true  genius,  began 
his  labors  in  pathological  anatomy.  In  a 
single  winter,  he  opened  no  less  than  600 
bodies.  He  had,  likewise,  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  great  work  upon  pathology  and 
therapeutics ;  and,  with  this  view,  immedi- 
ately upon  commencing  his  duties,  as 
physician  to  the  Ii6tel-I]|ieu,  had  begun 
nis  researches  in  therapeutics  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  effect  of  simple  medi- 
cines. In  the  midst  of  this  activity  and 
usefulness,  he  was  cat  oif,  July  22, 1802, 
by  a  malignant  putrid  fever,  probably  the 
consequence  of  his  numerous  dissections. 
His  friend  and  physician,  CoiTisart,  wrote 
to  Napoleon  in  these  words :  "  Bichat  has 
just  fallen  upon  a  field  of  battle  which 
counts  more  than  one  victim :  no  one  has 
done  so  much,  or  done  it  so  well,  in  so 
short  a  time.'^  Bichat  is  the  founder  of 
the  medical  theory  at  present  received. 
He  is  the  creator  of  general  anatomy,  or 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  tlie 
texture  of  the  different  organs,  which  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  modem 
medicine.  His  Anaiomit  GhUraU  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  doctor  G. 
Havward  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  Boston,  1822J. 

BiLDERDYK  died  in  December,  ,1831. 

BiLx.    (See  Parliamerd,) 

BifrniXQ- Bean-Tree.  (See  Acada,) 

BiPONT  Editions.   (See  Deux-Ponts.) 

BiRDLiM'E.    (See  Holly.) 

BiTON.   (See  Cleobia,) 

BiTTACLE.   (See  Binnacle.) 

Bitter  Spar.   (See  Dolomite.) 

Black  Death.   (See  Plagiie.)^ 

Black  Locust.   (See  Honey  tsocust.) 

Black  Snake.   (See  Serpent.) 


Black  Vomit.   (See  Tdhw  JVwr.) 

Blackmail.   (See  ISghlands.) 

Bleeding.   (See  PhUMomy.) 

Blomfield,  Charles  James,  was,  in 
1824,  made  bishop  of  Chester,  and,  in 
1828,  bishop  of  London.^ 

Blood-Lettino.   (See  Pfddnfomg.) 

Blue  Vitriol.   (See  Copper.)  | 

Boar.   (See  Maacaret.) 

BoBBiNET.   (See  Lace.) 

BoB-O-LiNK.   (See  Bice-Bunting.) 

Bode.  This  celebrated  astronomer  died 
inI82a 

BoiGNE,  count,  was  bom  at  Chambeiy, 
m  1751.  In  1768,  when  seventeen  yean 
old,  he  left  his  country,  and  entered  die 
French  army,  in  which  he  served  for  fire 
years,  then  went  into  the  Russian  ser-  i 
vice,  was  taken  prisoner,  at  the  sie^  of  , 
Tenedos,  by  the  Turks,  and,  after  lus  re- 
lease, left  the  Russian  army.  From  1778 
to  1782,  he  served  in  the  forces  of  die 
East  India  company,  and  fought  aguDit 
Hyder  Ali.  Bemg  neglected  as  a  forei^ 
er,  he  took  service  with  the  rajah  of  Jaj- 
pur.  He  led,  in  1784,  to  Mabaiee  Sein- 
diah,  the  celebrated  prince  of  the  Mab- 
rattas,  two  battalions,  disciplmed  in  die  , 
European  manner,  and  was  of  the  great- 
est service  to  this  prince  during  his  cam- 
paigns  i^nst  the  Mongols  and  Rajpoou. 
From  1788  to  1790,  he  was  enga^  in 
commerce  at  Lucknow ;  but,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Scindiah,  he  put  himself  again  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  that  prince,  and 
routed  his  enemies  entirely.  The  prince 
heaped  honors  and  riches  on.  him.  For 
the  support  of  the  army  organized  by  hiffl, 
he  had  the  government  of  the  coontij 
between  Muttra  and  Delhi,  which  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  of  five  miltions  and  a 
half  rupees  (two  millions  and  a  half  dol- 
lars), of  which  he  was  allowed  to  reaia 
two  per  cent.,  besides  his  salaiy,  which 
amounted  to  6000  rupees  a  month.  Tie 
army  organized  by  him,  consisted,  la 
1793,  of  ^000  iniantiyand  dOOO  cavaby. 
After  the  death  of  Scindiah^  in  1794, 
Boigne  also  served  his  grand-nephew ;  bat, 
in  1795,  the  state  of  his  health  ohiiged 
him  to  leave  India.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land, whither  he  had  remitted  his  fortune, 
and  thence  to  his  own  countiy.  He  set- 
tled, in  1799,  at  Chambeiy,  where  he  jfid 
much  good  in  a  variety  of  ways,gwMliBg 
three'  millions  and  a  half  {or  charitable  or 
benevolent  purposes,  as  the  founding  oi 
hospitals  for  the  aged  and  rack,  and  fiv 
travellers,  the  construction  of  road^ 
streets,  &c.,  also  for  scientific  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  king  of  Saidina 
made  him  count ;  the  kmg  of  Fiaooe 
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give  him  the  croes  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
e  died  June  21, 1830,  leaving  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  millions  of  fitmcs  to 
his  son,  and  above  three  millions  in  bene- 
factions of  various  sorts.  The  stoiy,  that 
Tippoo  Saib  was  given  up  by  him  is  ut- 
terly false,  because  he  had  been  already 
for  three  years  in  Europe,  when  this 
prince  perished  in  his  capital. — See  Mi- 
moire  9ur  la  Carritre  MUxtaxrt  et  Pacifique 
dt  M,U  GhUral  Comie  de  Boigne  (Cham- 
b'ery,  1829),  a  work  of  much  interest  in 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  Mahrattas 
during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century, 
for  which  Boigne's  son  furnished  the  ma- 
terials to  the  author. 

Bolides.  (See  Firej  FdUing  StarSf  and 
Meteor,] 

Bolivar.  The  account  of  this  distin- 
guished individual  was  brought  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1^28,  and  has  been 
in  some  measure  continued  under  the 
heads  of  ColombM,  Paez,  and  SanUmder. 
Having  been  left,  by  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  him,  without  a  rival,  in  full 
g3ase88ion  of  the  civil  and  military  power. 
Bolivar  continued  to  exercise  the  chief 
authority  until  May,  1830,  when,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  aspect  of  internal  affairs,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  and  expressed  a 
determination  to  leave  the  country.  Ven- 
ezuela, pnder  Paez,  immediately  declared 
herself  independent  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  same  spirit  of  disanec- 
tion  was  manifested  by  the  other  prov- 
inces. Bolivar,  living  in  retirement  at  his 
country  seat,  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
public  events,  until,  after  six.  months  of 
confusion,  he  was  pressed  to  resume  the 
government,  by  those  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  administration.  He  had  finally 
yielded  to  this  urgency,  and  consented  to 
take  the  chief  command,  until  the  new 
elections  should  be  completed,  declaring 
it  to  be  his  firm  resolution  then  to  retire  to 
private  life,  when  he  died,  at  Carthagena, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1830.  He  met 
death  with  calmness  and  resignation,  per- 
tbrming,  on  the  11th,  the  last  act  of  his 
public  life,  by  dictating  and  signing  an 
address  to  the  Colombian  nation.  Fron\ 
that  time,  he  continued  delirious,  with  oc- 
casional lucid  intervals,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  expressing  no  other  anxiety  than 
for  his  country.  **  Union !  union was  his 
most  frequent  exclamation.  We  extract 
the  following  summary  of  his  character 
ftora  the  American  Annual  Register  for 
1831 : — **  As  a  general,  Bolivar  was  dis- 
tinguished, accomplishing  great  ends  v^ith 
inadequate  means,  and  confounding  his 
<¥poneDt8  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 


ments, and  the  vehemence  of  his  attacks. 
Repeatedly  defeated,  his  forces  scattered, 
himself  escaping  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, when  others  despaired,  he  cotitinued 
to  act,  and,  with  energies  irrepressible  by 
adversity,  fought  on  in  the  great  cause  he 
had  espoused,  until  he  had  expelled  the 
Spanish  armies  from  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  liberated  the  new  world  from 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  As  a  statesman, 
he  was  not  so  eminent.  His  views  were 
liberal,  but  they  were  often  too  enlarged 
for  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  See- 
ing his  country  distracted  by  domestic 
dimensions,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
press them  by  a  strong  executive;  and  he 
did  not  properly  rate  the  danger  of  sub- 
jecting the  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  will  of  an  individual.  He 
was,  however,  the  true  firiend  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  her  Uber- 
ator  from  foreign  domination.  With  a 
noble  disregard  of  money,  he  expended 
a  large  fortune  in  the  public  porvice.  His 
disapprobation  of  slavery  was  evinced  in 
the  emancipation  of  nearly  1000  slaves 
belonging  to  his  patrimonial  estate ;  and 
his  refusal  of  a  crown,  when  tendered  by 
general  Paez,  demonstrated  that,  in  his  as- 
pirations after  power,  he  did  not  seek  to 
gratify  his  ambition  through  a  monarchi- 
cal form  of  government"  General  Boli- 
var was  tbrtv-seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  deaOi. 

Bolting.   (See  MUL) 

BoMFLAND  was  allowed  to  depart  fit>m 
Paraguay  in  February,  1831. 

Boring  for  Water.  The  practice 
of  boring  for  water,  and  the  nrequent 
success  that  has  lately  attended  the  ope- 
ration, in  producing  a  great  supply  with- 
out the  actual  sinlung  of  a  well,  render 
the  subject  one  of  great  importance :  we 
conceive,  therefore,  that  our  readers  will 
be  gratified  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  process.  The  situation  of  the 
kitended  well  being  determined  on,  a 
circular  hole  is  geperally  dug  in  the 
ground,  about  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  and 
five  or  six  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of 
this  hole  the  boring  is  carried  on  by  two 
workmen,  assisted  by  a  laborer  above. 
The  handle,  having  a  female  screw  in  the 
bottom  of  its  iron  shank,  a  wooden  bar, 
or  rail  passing  through  the  socket  of  the 
shank,  and  a  ring  at  top,  is  the  general 
agent  to  which  all  the  borine  implements 
are  to  be  attached.  A  chisel  is  first  em- 
ployed, and  connected  to  this  handle  by 
its  screw  at  top.  If  the  ground  is  tolera- 
bly soft,  the  weight  of  the  two  workmen 
bearing  upon  the  cross-bar,  and  occasion- 
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aUy  forciflg  it  round,  will  soon  cause  the 
chisel  to  penetrate ;  but  if  the  ground  is 
hard  or  strong,  the  workmen  strike  the 
chisel  down  with  repeated  blows,  so  as 
to  peck  their  way,  often  changing  their 
situation  by  wal|^ing  round,  which  breaks 
the  stones,  or  other  hard  substances,  that 
may  happen  to  obstruct  its  progress.  The 
labor  is  very  considerably  reduced  by 
means  of  an  elastic  wooden  pole,  placed 
horizontally  over  the  well,  from  wnicb  a 
chain  is  brought  down  and  attached  t6 
the  ring  of  £e  handle.  This  pole  is 
usually  made  fast  at  one  end  as  a  fukrum, 
by  being  set  into  a  heap  of  ^heavy  loose 
stones:  at  the  other  end  the  laborer  gives 
it  a  slight  up-and-down  vibrating;  motion, 
correspondmg  to  the  beating  motion  of  the 
workmen  below,  by  which  means  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  pole,  in  rising,  lifts  the  handle 
and  pecker,  and  thereby  very  coni^iderably 
diminishes  the  labor  of  the  workmen. 
When  the  hole  has  been  thus  opened  by  a 
chisel,  OS  ftr  as  its  length  will  permit,  the 
chisel  is  withdrawn,  and  a  sort  of  cylindri- 
cal auger  attached  to  the  handle,  for  the- 
purpose  of  drawing  up  the  dirt  or  broken 
stones  which  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
chisel.  The  auger  being  introduced  into 
the  hole,  and  turned  round  by  the  work- 
men, the  dirt  or  broken  stones  will  pass 
through  the  aperture  at  bottom,  and  fill 
the  cylinder,  which  is  then  drawn  up, 
and  discharged  at  the  top  x}f  the  auger, 
the  valve  preventing  its  escape  at  bottom. 
In  order  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
ground,  an  iroti  rod  is  now  to  be  attached 
to  the  chisel  by  screwing  on  to  its  upper 
end,  and  the  rod  is  also  fastened  to  the 
handle  by  screwing  into  its  socket  The 
chisel  having  thus  become  lengthened, 
by  the  addition  of  the  rod,  it  is  again  in- 
troduced into  the  hole,  and  the  operation 
of  pecking  or  forcing  it  down,  is  carried 
on  by  the  workmen  as  before.  When  the 
ground  has  b^en  thus  perforated,  as  far  as 
me  chisel  and  its  rod  will  reach,  they 
must  be  withdrawn,  in  order  again  to  in- 
troduce the  auser,  to  collect  and  bring  up 
the  rubbish,  which  is  done  by  attaching 
it  to  the  iron  rod,  in  place  of  the  cbiseL 
Thus,  as  the  hole  becomes,  deepened, 
other  lengths  of  iron  rods  are  added,  by 
connecting  them  toffether.  The  necessity 
of  ft^quently  vdtbdrawing  the  rods  from 
the  hole,  in  order  to  collect  the  mud,  stones 
or  rubbish,  and  the  great  firiction  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbing  of  the  tools  against 
its  sides,  as  well  as  the  lengths  of  the  rods 
augmented  in  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion, sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  feet,  render  it  o&tremely  incon- 


venient, if  not  impossible,  to  raise  them 
by  hand.  A  tripedal  standard  is  there- 
fore generally  constructed,  by  three  scaf- 
folding poles  tied  together,  over  the  hole, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  wheel  and 
axle,  or  a  pair  of  pulley  blocks,  are  sus- 
pendedy  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  up 
the  rods,  and  from  which  hangs  the  fork. 
This  fork  is  to  be  brought  down  under 
the  shoulder,  near  the  top  of  each  rod, 
and  made  fast  to  it  by  passing  a  pin 
through  two  little  boles  in  the  claws. 
The  rods  are  thus  drawn  up,  about  seveo 
feet  at  a  time,  which  is  the  usual  distance 
between  each  joint ;  and  at  eveir  haul  a 
fork  is  laid  horizontally  over  the  hole, 
with  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  rod  rest- 
ing between  its  claws ;  by  which  means 
the  rods  are  prevented  from  sinking  dowo 
into  the  bore  again,  while  the  upper 
length  is  unscrewed  and  removed.  In 
attaching  and  detaching  these  lengths  of 
rod,  a  wrench  is  employed,  tiy  which 
they  are  turned  rouno,  and  the  screm 
forced  up  to  their  finn  bearing.  The 
boring  is  sometimes  performed,  for  the 
first  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet,  by  a  chisel 
of  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  cleared 
out  by  a  gouge  of  two  and  a  <{uarter 
diameter,  and  then  the  hole  is  widened 
by  a  tool.  This  is  merely  a  chisel,  four 
inches  wide,  but  with  a  guide  put  on  at  its 
lower  part,  for  the  purpose  of  kee{nng  it 
in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  the  k>wer 
part  is  not  intended  to  peck,  but  to  pass 
down  the  hole  previously  nuide,  while 
the  sides  of  the  cnisel  operate  in  enlarg- 
ing the  hole  to  four  inches.  The  procesB, 
however,  is  generallv  performed  at  one 
operation,  by  a  chisel  or  four  inches  wide, 
and  a  gouffe  of  three  inches  and  three 

Quarters.  It  is  obviqiis,  that  placii^and 
isplacing  the  lengths  of  rod,  which  is 
done  every  time  that  the  auger  is  required 
to  be  introduced  or  withdrawn,  must,  of 
itself,  be  extremely  troublesome,  inde- 
pendent of  the  labor  of  boring;  but  yet 
the  operation  proceeds,  when  no  unpro- 
pitious  circumstances  attend  it,  with  a 
facility  almost  •  incredible.  Sometime^ 
however,  rocks  intercept  the  way,  which 
require  great  labor  to  penetrate-;  but  this  is 
always  eftected  by  pecking  which  slow- 
ly pulverizes  the  stone.  The  most  un- 
pleasant curcumstance  attendant  upoa 
this  business,  is  the  oc<^ional  brealaQg 
of  a  rod  into  the  hole,  which  sometiinei 
creates  a  delay  of  many  days,  and  an  in- 
calculable labor  in  drawing  up  the  lower 
portion.  When  the  water  is  obtained  ii 
such  quantities  and  of  such  quality  v 
may  be  requured,  the  hole  is  dressed  er 
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finiflhed      passing  down  it  the  diamond 
chisel :  this  is  to  make  the  sides  smooth, 
previous  to  putting  in  the  pipe.  This 
chisel  IB  attached  to  rods  and  to  the 
handle,  as  before  described ;  and,  in  its 
desoenty  the  workmen  continually  walk 
round,  by  which  the  hole  is  made  smooth 
and  cylindrical.   In  the  progress  of  the 
boring,  fi-equent  veins  of  water  are  passed 
through  ;  but,  as  these  are  small  streams, 
and  perhaps  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances,  the  operation  is  carried  on 
until  an  aperture  is  made  into  a  main 
spring,  which  will  sometimes  flow  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth.   This  must  of 
course  de|)end  upon  the  level  of  its  source, 
which,  if  in  a  neighboring  hill,  will  fre- 
quently cause  the  water  to  rise  up  ahd 
produce  a  continued  fountain.   But  if 
the  altitude  of  the  distant  spring  happens 
lo  be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  the  boring  is  effected,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  well  of  considerable  ca- 
pacity is  obliged  to  be  dug  down  to  that 
level,  in  order  to  fi>rm  a  reservoir,  into 
which  the  water  may  flow,  and  from 
whence  it  must  be  raised  by  a  pump ; 
while,  in  the  former  instance,  a  continued 
fountain  may  be  obtained.    Hence  it 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  level 
countries,  whether  water  can  be  procured 
which  will  flow  near  to  or  over  the 
surface :  if  this  cannot  be  eflected,  the 
process  of  boring  will  be  of  little  or  no 
advantage,  except  as  an  experiment  to 
ascertain  the  fact.   In  order  to  keep  the 
water  pure  and  uncontaminated  with 
^  mineral  springs,  the  hole  is  cased  for  a 
'  considerable  depth  with  a  metallic  pipe, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  smaller  than 
the  bore.   Tliis  is  generally  made  of  tin, 
(though  sometimes  of  copper  or  lead),  in 
convenient  lengths ;  and,  as  each  length  is 
let  down,  it  is  held  by  a  shoulder  resting 
in  a  fork,  while  another  length  is  solder- 
ed to  it;  l^  which  means  a  continued 
pipe  is  carried  through  the  bore  as  far  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  to  exclude  land 
springs,  and  to  prevent  loose  earth  or 
nnd  firom  foiling  in  and  choking  the 
aperture. 
BoTARGo.  (See  MuUet.) 
B6TTIOER,  Charles  Au^stus,  a  cele- 
brated German  archseolo^st,  was  bom  at 
Reichenbach,  in  Saxony,  m  1760,  and  was 
educated  at  Leipsic  and  G6ttingen.  Afler 
Slaving  been  some  time  engaged  in  the 
business  of  Instruction,  be  went  to  We\- 
at  the  suggestion  of  Herder,  and  was 
director  of  the  gymnasium  or  hirii  school 
there  from  1791  till  1804.  AtlVeimar, 
toe  society  of  Gdthe,  Herder,  Wieland 
33* 


and  Schiller  had  a  favorable  effect  upon 
his  tastes  and  prosress  in  learning;  and 
his  intimacy  with  Henry  Meyer,  in  coi^ 
nexion  with  whom  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished several  archaeological  works,  led 
him  to  direct  his  studies  to  that  branch  of 
literature.  At  this  period,  B6ttiger  ed- 
ited the  Journal  of  Fashion,  and,  from 
1797,  the  New  German  Mercury,  and  was 
an  active  contributor  to  several  periodical 
pubhcations.  His  principal  work,  which 
was  never  completed,  was  his  Explana- 
tion of  Ancient  Vases  {^Fasenerkl&wngy 
in  three  parts.  The  obiect  of  this  work 
was  to  give  a  view  of  the  histpry  of  an- 
cient art,  with  complete  notices  of  the 
Grecian  mytholofiy.  Another  work  of 
B6ttiger's,  which  has  been  very  fovorably 
received,  is  his  Sabina,  or  Roman  Lady  at 
her  Toilet,  illustrative  of  the  habits  and 
manners,  &C.,  of  the  Roman  ladies.  In 
1804,  Bfittiger  received  the  place  of  di- 
rector of  the  studies  of  the  pages  in  Dres- 
den, and,  in  1815,  was  appomted  overseer 
of  the  royal  museum  or  antiques.  Here 
he  delivered  public  lectures  upon  various 
subjects  of  archaeology,  at  difllerent  times, 
some  of  which  have  been  printed.  In 
1820,  he  began  to  edit  a  journal  devoted 
to  archseography  and  mythology,  under 
the  title  of  ^matthecu 

BouLAC.   (See  Bvlac,) 

BouRRiENUE,  Louis  Autoine  Fauvelet 
de,  secretary  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  July 
9,  1769,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 

JoungBonaparte  at  the  school  of  Brienne. 
n  1788,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leip- 
sic to  study  German  and  law ;  afterwards 
visited  Poland;  was,  in  1793,  French 
secretary  of  legation  in  Stuttgart ;  after- 
wards lived  for  a  short  time,  durinff  the 
same  year,  in  Paris ;  went  again  to  Leipn 
sic,  where  he  married;  was  imprisoned 
in  Saxony  for  two  months;  afterwards 
lived  in  retirement  until  his  former  fel- 
low-pupil had  commenced  his  career  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  in 
1797,  became  his  secretary.'  In  1801,  he 
lived  with  the  first  consul  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  was  made  counsellor  of  state. 
His  knowledge  and  skill  made  him  useful 
to  Napoleon,  and  he  seems  to  have  by  no 
means  a  low  opinion  of  his  own  merits. 
He  appears  to  have  entered  into  money 
speculations  unbecoming  the  private  sec- 
retary of  Napoleon,  which  enabled  his 
adversaries  to  procure  his  dismission  in 
1803.  He  asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  wished  him  to  engage 
in  speculations,  and,  upon  his  refusal, 
came  his  implacable  enemy.  But  wa 
shall  see  what  credit  is  due  to  Bourn- 
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eiine's  statements,  when  not  supported 
from  other  quarters.  In  1805,  his  friends  ob- 
tained an  appointment  for  him  as  minister 
to  the  members  of  the  Lower  Saxon  cir- 
cle ;  and  he  went  to  reside  in  Hamburg.  He 
did  not  receive  the  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, because  of  his  leniency  towards 
the  emigrants,  and  because  he  was  strong- 
ly suspected  of  winking,  for  pecuniary 
considerations,  at  the  breach  of  the  con- 
tinental system,  and  of  not  being  sincerely 
attached  to  the  government  of  the  em- 
peror. Whatever  foundation  there  may 
nave  been  for  these  charges,  he  tells  us 
himself,  in  his  work  mentioned  below, 
that  he  sent  to  general  Driesen,  in  the 
Russian  service,  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
count  de  Provence  (Louis  XIII),  the  draf^ 
of  a  royalist  proclamation  to  the  French 
people !  and  yet  he  was  astonished  that 
the  French  goveivment  treated  him  wi^ 
suspicion.  He  says  himself,  that  from 
1810,  he  believed  in  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons.  In  181 1,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  vainl)r  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  recoveiing  the  &vor  of  Napoleon.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1813,  he  savs  Napoleon 
wished  him  to  go  to  Switzerland,  to  treat 
with  the  allies^  offering  him,  at  the  same 
time,  orders  and  the  ducal  title.  But  he 
refused.  He  and  his  fiunily  were  dili- 
^ndy  occupied,  in  the  winter  of  1813, 
m  transcribing  rovalist  proclamations. 
By  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  he  was 
made  director-general  of  the  posts,  by  the 
provisionary  government ;  but,  soon  afler 
the  return  of  Louis  XVIII,  count  Fer- 
rand  received  his  place,  and  Bourrienne 
had  only  the  tide  of  counsellor  of  state. 
A  few  days  after  Napoleon's  landing,  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  the  king  made  him 
prefect  of  the  police  of  Paris.  His  first 
charge  was  to  arrest  Fouch^  who,  how- 
ever, escaped.  (See  Otranto.)  Bourri- 
enne followed  the  king,  was  sent  to  Ham- 
burg, wrote  in  the  Hamburger  Com- 
spondeni  against  Napoleon,  returned  with 
the  royalists  to  Paris,  but  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  government  In  1815  and 
1821,  he  was  elected  deputv  for  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  and,  in  his  report  on 
the  budget  in  1821,  showed  a  very  friend- 
Iv  spirit  towards  the  missionaries  and 
frhes  ignoraintifUf  whilst  he  hardly  allowed 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  science.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Huioure  dt  Bonaparte^ 
par  un  Homme  qid  ru  Va  pas  quitU  dt^wis 
quinze  Ans,  and  even  of  the  ManuBcnt  de 
SainU  HiUne.  The  first  he  has  ex- 
pressly disavowed ;  and  it  soon  became 
known  that  he  did  not  write  the  secondL 


But  he  is  the  author  of  Mhnmra  it  M, 
de  Bourrienne  sur  NdpoUon^  le  Dtrectovc, 
le  Consulai,  PEmpuTyet  la  Rtstauniitm 
(10  vols.,  Paris,  1829),  a  work  which  at- 
tracted great  attention,  but  which  does  not 
tend  to  give  an  elevated  idea  <^  M.  de 
Bounienne's  character.  The  work  is  not 
without  value,  where  its  statements  are 
confirmed  from  other  quarters,  but  con- 
tains much  that  is  drawn  from  doubdol 
sources,  and  many  misrepresentatioDB, 
which  have  been  clearly  discn^  Gen- 
erals Belliard,  Grourgaud,  Davoust,  Boa- 
lay  de  la  Meurthe,  Joseph  Bonapute, 
Cambac^r^  and  the  Prussian  minisier 
Von  Stein,  have  shaken  or  overthrown 
the  credit  of  many  parts  of  his  book.— See 
the  Errors^  VolvnUary  and  hwolwdiWL^ 
M,  de  Bourrienne  {2  vols.,  Paris,  1830). 
Bourrienne's  work  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  has  been  republished  m 
the  U.  States.  We  would  recommeod  an 
edition  (also  republished  in  this  c<^iiii1iT) 
Philadelphia,  1832,  in  one  volume)^  wim 
Notes,  now  first  added  from  the  Dictatioa 
of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  from  the  Me- 
mours  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  of  Geoenl 
Rapp,  of  Constant,  and  numerous  other 
autnentic  Sources."  The  work  ought  not 
to  be  read  without  also  consultiDC  the 

Errors"  above  mentioned.  It  was  meij 
reported  in  the  public  prints  thatM.de 
Bourrienne  had  become  insane. 

Bow&iifo,  John,  doctor  of  laws;  ao 
English  poet,  well  known  for  his  nuBM^ 
ous  translations  from  the  poetry  of  vaii- 
ous  nations.  His  travels  in  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  languages  and  manneis  of  the 
different  nations.  The  fiisit  fruits  of  lui 
acquisitions  were  the  Specimens  of  the 
Russian,  Poets  (2  vols.,  London,  1821-33. 
His  Batavian  Anthology  (London,  1SU\ 
consisting  of  translations  from  the  earlier 
and  later  Dutch  poets,  is  not  so  sti;ikiiigas 
the  previous  work,  because  the  originBii 
are  inferior.  In  the  Ancient  Poetiy  aad 
Romances  of  Spain  (London,  l&U],  pub- 
lished in  connexion  with  Van  Dyk^ 
has  presented  many  Spanish  ballads 
merit,  which  had  escaped  hisdistinguisbed 
predecessor,  Lockhart,  in  his  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads.  Subeequentlf ,  be  pro- 
duced Specimens  of  the  Pohsh  FoelB 
(London,  1827),  and,  in  the  same  year,liii 
Servian  popular  Poetry.  His  Poeizyof 
the  Magyars  (London,  1830)  makes  usa^ 
quainted  with  the  productions  of  the  Hun- 
garian muse.  His  latest  work  is  a  colle^ 
tion  of  Bohemian  songs  and  ballads,  Cbea* 
kian  Anthology  (London,  1832);  and  l» 
is  about  to  piibusb,  in  connezioa  ^ 
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Boitow,  a  traiiBlation  of  ScandiDavian 
flongs.  His  translations  are  generally  faitli- 
ful  and  spirited. 

BoixE,  Charles.  (See  Orrery^  EaH  <^.) 

Braitk.   (See  BuckuheaL) 

Brant.   (See  Goose.) 

Breakwater.  (See  Dehtware  Break- 
water.) 

Bridoewater,  Duke  of.  (See  Eger- 
ton,  Drancis,) 

Bronchotomt.  •  (See  TVacheotomy.) 

Brooke,  Lord.   (See  GreviUe.) 

BROucoiiACAS.   (See  Vampyre!) 

Broussais,  Francis  Joseph  Victor,  a 
celebrated  French  medical  writer  and 
physician,  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  in  1772, 
and  pursued  his  classical  studies  at  the 
college  of  Dinan.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  he-served  upwards  of  a 
year  as  a  grenadier,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  for  three  years,  as  sur^on's 
mate,  m  the  hospitals  at  Brest  and  m  the 
navy.  His  father,  a  surgeon,  had  in- 
structed him  in  surgery,  and  he  had 
studied  anatomy  at  Brest  Bichat  had 
gone  through  a  idmilar  course  of  educa- 
tion, having  been  an  anatomist,  and  a 
surgeon,  before  he  had  become  a  physi- 
cian. Broussais,  after  having  served  two 
years  more  as  assistant  surgeon,  retired 
from  the  aei'vice  in  1798,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  materia 
medica,  and  of  medical  works.  The  next 
year,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  spent  four 
years  there  in  attending  lectures  on  the 
medical  sciences,  and,  having  received 
the  de^ee  of  doctor  of  medicine,  con- 
tinued m  the  capital  for  two  years^  occu- 
pying himself  with  the  study  of  medical 
works.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
he  obtdned  the  post  of  physician  in  the 
army,  and  spent  three  years  in  that  em- 
ployment The  state  of  his  health  then 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
published  his  HUtoire  dea  PhlermasieSj 
ou  Inflammations  ckroniques  (2  vote.,  8vo., 
}Sf^).  He  soon  after  resumed  his  post 
in  the  army,  and  was  surgeon  in  chief  to 
the  army  in  Spain  for  six  years,  constant- 
ly engaged  in  collecting  new  results  from 
his  observations,  and  measuring  theories 
their  ap{^ication  to  practice.  In  1814, 
M.  Broussais  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  second  professor  at  the  hospi- 
tal Val  de  Grace,  and,  in  1820,  chief  phj;- 
sician  and  first  professor  at  the  experi- 
mental military  hospital  of  Paris.  In 
^17  appeared  the  second  edition  of  his 
^Rstoire  des  PhUgmasies  chroni^ues,  and 
uis  Examtn  de  la  Doctrine  rnedHak  gifU- 
^emetU  adoptiey  et  des  Systhnes  mo&mes 
otJSTosologie,  These,  with  his  Treatise  on 


Physiology  applied  to  Pathology,  contain 
his  peculiar  system,  known  under  the 
title  of  physiological  medicine.  The  fnst 
of  these  works  displays  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  sound  judgment;  the  second  is 
distinguished  for  the  holdness  of  its  views, 
and  its  paradoxical  and  sophistical  spirit 
In  considering  Broussais's  svstem,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  French  school 
of  practical  medicine  had  followed  the 
Pinelian  system,  which  laid  particular 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent tissues  of  the  body  in  disease,  and 
had  found  a  follower  and  perfecter  in 
the  celebrated  Bichat  (See  Bichat,  in 
this  Appendix.)  Broussais  applied  Bi- 
chat's  doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  difierent 
tissues  to  the  diseases  of  these  parts,  and 
particularly  to  thejr  inftanmiations,  but 
extended  this  principle  much  too  fiu*. 
This  system  corresponds  in  many  points, 
particularly  as  laid  down  in  the  Ilxamen, 
with  the  views  of  Brown  (see  Brown, 
John),  altbouffh  Broussais  himself  affects 
to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Brunonian  system.  According  to  Brous- 
sais, life  consists  merely  in  the  possibility 
and  the  necessity  of  excitement,  or  in  ir- 
ritability, and  is  preserved  only  when  a 
proper  de^e  of  irritability  exists.  The 
excitation  is  sometimes  too  powerful  (sut- 
excitation),  sometimes  too  feeble  (amfnO' 
mie),  but  the  former  is  more  common 
than  the  latter.  But  in  no  case  are  these 
states,  at  least  primarily,  general  through- 
out the  system ;  for  the  body  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  organs  and  tissues,  en- 
dowed with  very  different  de^es  of 
sensibility,  and  therefore  very  difierently 
affected  by  the  same  external  circum- 
stances. They  are  all  comprised  in  the 
three  systems,  the  sanguineous,  the  lym- 
phatic and  the  nervous.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  it  is  only  some  particular  organ 
which  is  diseased,  the  others  being  affect- 
ed by  sympathy,  and  each  in  a  pecuUar 
manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
tissue,  and  its  specific  sensibility.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  disease,  in- 
dependent of  the  primary  disease  of  a  par- 
ticular organ ;  and  to  determine  that  or^an 
is  tbe  proper  purpose  of  examination. 
The  disease  of  a  particular  organ  is  com- 
municated by  sympathy,  because  the 
sanguineous  and  nervous  systems  are 
connected  together  in  the  most  iutunate 
manner,  by  uieir  minutest  ramifications. 
These  Empathies  are  partly  organic,  and 
partly  relative  (sympathies  de  reuUion),  the 
former  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
circulatory,  secretory  and  other  vital 
functions,  the  latter  in  the  sphere  of  vol 
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UDtary  motion,  senaibility,  and  mental 
activity.  Upon  the  sympathies  depend 
the  indications  of  the  crisis  and  metastasis, 
both  of  which  are  accidental,  and  not 
necessary  phenomena,  the  former  indi- 
cative of  healthy,  the  latter  of  morbid 
^mpathies.  The  sympathetic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines, 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  brain,  are  the 
most  common.  In  the  first  case,  the  re- 
sult is  gastro-enteritis ;  in  the  second, 
fever ;  in  the  third,  neurosis.  The  gastro- 
enteritis, beinff  ofben  primary,  as  well  as 
sympathetic,  in  its  origin,  is  the  most 
common  of  diseases,  and  is,  according  to 
Broussais's  expression,  la  base  de  la  pch 
ihologie.  The  therapeutic  principles  of 
the  system  are  exceedingly  simple,  leav- 
ing httle  to  nature,  and  considering  the 
method  of  expecting  the  crisis  not  only 
inefficacious,  out  injurious,  as  allowing 
the  disease  to  confirm  and  develope  itselE 
Since,  in  most  diseases,  there  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  some  particular  organ,  either 
primaiy  or  secondary,  the  topical  applica- 
tion of  antiphlogistics  is  the  first  remedy 
to  be  employed.  As  the  ciisis  should  be 
anticipated,  the  remedy  should  be  power- 
ful ;  and  as  gastro-enteritis  occurs  in  almost 
all  diseases,  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach  is  one  of  the 
most  universal  of  remedies.  Abstinence, 
diluents,  and,  in  rare  cases,  general  blood- 
letting, are  to  be  employed  as  auxiliaries. 
The  stimulant  method  is  rarely  indicated, 
as  cases  of  primary  debility  are  very  rare. 
This  system,  of  which  we  have  here  onlv 
sketched  the  outlines,  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  France  ;  but,  although  it  has 
effected  some  good,  does  not  appear  likely 
to  be  permanently  received.  Besides  the 
works  of  Broussais,  we  would  refer  to 
Spitta*s  JVbva  DoctriruE  PathologietB 
EpUomt  (G6ttingen,  1822);  see,  also,  Les 
Jmdieins  Dran^ou  Coniemporains  (1827 
and  1828),  which  contains  a  notice  of 
Broussais. 

Browh  Univkrsitt.  (See  Prmtience.] 
Brunswick.  To  what  has  been  saia 
of  the  duchy  of  Bmnswick  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  we  add  a  short  account  of 
the  late  events  in  that  state,  taken  from 
the  American  Annual  Register  for  1830 
—1831.  ''The  king  of  England  had 
been  the  guardian  of  the  minority  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  while  exercising 
that  office,  it  had  become  neceasary  to 
make  the  institutions  of  the  duchy  con- 
form to  the  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  Germany.  To  the  abolition  of  the 
patrimonial  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  to 
many  arrangements  personal  to  himself. 


the  young  duke,  on  coming  of  age,  ob- 
jected ;  and,  not  content  with  repudiating 
the  acts  of  his  guardian,  he  published  the 
most  abusive  manifestoes  against  George 
IV  and  count  Munster,  the  Hanoverian 
minister  of  state,  by  whom  the  kjng*g 
Crerman  affairs  were  principally  man- 
aged. His  royal  highness  even  conde- 
scended to  send,  through  the  celelmted 
horse-dealer  Tattersall,  a  challenge  to 
count  Munster,  to  meet  him  in  lingie 
combaL  The  proceedings  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  were  brouffht  to  the  notice 
of  the  diet  by  the  king  of  England,  in  hii 
character  of  king  of  Hanover ;  and,  as  the 
former  prince  refused  the  mediation  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  though  onlv  the 
sovereign  of  200,000  subjects,  decbired 
that  he  would  rathftr  try  the  fortune  of 
war  than  submit  to  any  reconciliation,  tbc 
assembly  of  the  confederacy  had  no 
ground  for  refusing  its  interposition.  In 
1829,  every  point  in  controversy  was  de- 
cided against  the  duke ;  and  he,  haring 
declined  making  an  apology,  withdrawing 
his  offensive  publications,  or  doing  anj 
thing  else  that  was  required  of  him,  the 
diet  took,  in  the  following  year  (1830),  effi- 
cient means  to  enforce  its  decree.  The  king 
of  Saxony  was  about  moving  his  troops  to- 
.  wards  Brunswick,  when  the  death  cx  the 
king  of  England  suspended  his  arrange- 
ments ;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  duke,  within  his  own  dominrana,  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  further  action  oi 
any  external  force.  As  his  royal  highnen 
had  manifested  no  more  wisdom  in  the 
government  of  his  duchy  than  b  his 
transactions  abroad,  be  was  naturally  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  popular  iiM>veQient8 
which  occurred  in  France  and  Belcium, 
during  the  summer  of  1830,  should  be 
imitated  elsewhere  to  his  prejudice.  TV> 
guard  against  an  insurrection  in  his  cs^ 
tal,  he  had  placed  cannon  in  several  paitt 
of  the  town ;  but,  on  his  return  from  the 
theatre  on  the  6tii  of  September,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  mob,  from  whose  fury  be 
only  escaped  by  promising  to  comply  with 
all  their  demands.  These  were,  first,  the 
removal  of  the  cannon ;  second,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  constitution  granted  un- 
der the  ^ardianship  of  the  king  of  Eng* 
land ;  third,  a  stipulation  not  to  run  twajiio 
evade  the  edict  of  the  diet ;  fourth,  not  to 
send  away  hts  money.  The  duke,  notwith- 
standing his  forced  assent,  having  refuse^ 
the  next  morning,  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  and 
intimated  that  he  should  employ  the  can- 
non to  maintain  his  authori^,  the  insur* 
rectionists  proceeded  to  subsbmtiate  their 
claims  by  force.   The  military  refUaed  lo 
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fire  on  the  citizens :  the  duke's  palace  was 
burned ;  and  he  escaped  to  the  frontiers. 
The  brother  of  the  duke  was  immediate- 
ly proclaimed  sovereign ;  and  he  contin- 
ues to  rei^  as  such,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  principal  courts. 

Buckets.   (See  Eun-ae'Chestnut*) 

BucKHURST.   (See  SackoUle,) 

BccKiNeHAM,  John  Sheffiela,  duke  of. 
(See  Sh^lfiM.) 

BvDESSiN.   (See  Bautzen,) 

BcLL  and  Bear;  terms  used  on  the 
London  stock  exchange.  (See  Stock 
Exchange,) 

BuLWER,  Edward  Earle  Lytton,  the 
son  of  eeneral  Bulwer,  was  born  in  IQC^ 
and  is  descended  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
fiunily,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His 
&th^  died  in  1806,  and  his  education  was 
superintended  by  lus  mother.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and,  while 
there,  gained  a  prize  for  a  poem  on  sculp- 
ture. After  some  metrical  productions, 
Weeds  and  Wildflowere  (1826),  and 
O'Neill  or  the  Rebel  (18S^),  he  published 
his  first  prose  work,  the  novel  called  Falk- 
land (1827);  and  in  1828  appeared  his 
Pelham,  which  first  attracted  mUch  atten- 
tion to  him.  This  was  followed,  in  1829, 
by  the  Disowned,  and  Devereux,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  a  historical  romance. 
Paul  Clifford  (1830)  is  a  political  satire. 
In  1831,  he  published  a  satire  in  verse, 
the  Siamese  Twins,  and,  in  1832,  his  novel 
of  Eugene  Aram.  Since  1832,  he  has 
been  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Mag- 
azine. He  is  now  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment His  brother  Henry  has  been  in 
parliament  a  number  of  years.  Bulwer's 
novels  contain  much  vigorous  painting 
of  scenes  and  characters,  disfigured  by 
a  too  ambitious  style.  Their  moral  tone 
is  low,  and  their  general  tendency  to  make 
profligacy  agreeable. 

BuRNouF,  Eugene,  orientalist  at  Paris, 
and  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society  there, 
occupies  himself  chiefly  with  the  study 
of  Indian  languages  and  ancient  Persian. 
He  firet  made  himself  known  b^  a  work 
which  he  published  in  connexion  with 
professor  Lassen,  in  Bonn — Essai  mr  U 
Palif  ou  Langue  saer^e  de  laPreaque  ilt  ou- 
ddh  du  Gange  (Paris,  1828),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  Pali  language,  a  branch  of 
the  Sanscrit,  in  which  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists,  in  Ceylon  and  the  Bir- 
man  empire,  are  written.  The  Pali  was, 
UDtil  then,  almost  entirely  unknown.  In 
the  Journal  •^aiatiquey  Bumouf  published 
several  interesting  ess^s,  e.  g.  on  the  Ta- 
uul  alphabet  (April,  1818),  on  some  geo- 


graphical names  in  the  Tamul  territoiy 
(October,  1828),  on  the  Siamese  language 
^ptember,  1829),  and  extracts  of  several 
Puranas.  His  most  important  work  is 
the  edition  of  Vendidad-Sade,  an  imp<ir- 
tant  part  of  the  Zend-Awcsta  (Zend-Aves- 
ta), in  tlie  Zend  language :  VendidadrSor 
di^  Tun  dts  Livres  de  Zoroaste  tmblU  d^Jl- 
prh  le  Manuscrit  Zend  de  la  BiUiothique 
du  Roiy  avec  un  Commentaire,  une  7Vcun<€- 
tion  J^ouvelle  et  un  Mhtwire  9ur  la  Langue 
Zende  eongidirie  dans  sea  Rapforts  avec 
le  Sanskrit  et  les  andens  idiomea  de 
VEurope,  In  May,  1832,  eight  numbers 
of  the  Zend  text  had  appeared  (litho- 
graphed, folio|.  A  specimen  of  the  com- 
mentary whicn  is  to  follow,  has  appeared 
in  the  Journal  AsiaJtique  (May,  1829) ;  and 
Bopp  (q.  V.)  has,  in  the  mean  time,  com- 
municated several  important  observations 
on  the  Zend  language,  in  the  Annals  for 
Scientific  Criticism  (in  German),  as  the 
Zend  text,  now  published,  renders  the 
study  of  this  langui^  practicable.  The 
resemblance  of  the  Zend  to  the  Sanscrit, 
but  at  the  same  time  its  independent  char- 
acter, are  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. In  1832,  Bumouf  was  elected 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 

Burr,  Aaron,  president  of  the  college 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  was  bom  at 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  1714,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college,  in  1735.  In  1742, 
he  was  invested  with  the  pastoral  charse 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  became  conspicu- 
ous by  his  talents  and  learning.  In  1748, 
he  was  elected  the  successor  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson to  the  presidency  of  the  college  then 
at  Elizabethtown,  and  aflerwards  removed 
to  Newark,  and  thence  to  Princeton.  He 
dischar^d  the  duties  of  that  station  with 
great  dignity,  popularity  and  usefulness, 
till  his  death,  in  September,  1757.  He 
vTas  distinffuished  for  force  and  elegance 
of  mind,  Team  in  e,  eloquence  and  excel- 
lence as  a  preacher,  piety,  public  spirit 
and  popularity,  knowledge  or  human  na- 
ture, polish  of  manners,  and  facility  of 
communicating  knowledge.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  and  possessed 
superior  endowments,  knowledge  and  pi- 
ety. His  son,  Aaron  Burr,  became  vice- 
president  of  the  U.  States. 

BuRZENLANO.    (See  Cronstadt.) 

BusTAMSNTE.  (Sco  MexUo^  and  Sania 
Aha,) 

Butter-Cups.   (See  Banuncvius,) 
BuTTONwooD.   (See  Plane  Tree,) 
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c. 

Caaba.   (See  Kaaba.) 

Cabbage-Tree.   (See  Palmetto,) 

Cadet  de  Vaux  died  in  1828. 

Calabash.   (See  Passion-FUnoer.) 

Calculating  Machine.  From  doctor 
Brewster's  Natural  Magic  we  extract  the 
fi)lk)wiDg  account  of  the  calculating  ma- 
chine, now  preparing  by  Mr.  Babbage  for 
the  British  government :— Of  all  the  ma- 
chines which  have  been  constructed  in 
modem  times,  the  calculating  machine  is 
doubtless  the  most  extraordinary.  Pieces 
of  mechanism,  for  performing  particular 
arithmetical  operations,  have  been  long 
ago  constructed ;  but  these  bear  no  com- 
parison, either  in  ingenuity  or  in  magni- 
tude, to  the  grand  design  conceived,  and 
nearly  executed,  by  Mr.  Babbage.  Great 
as  the  power  of  mechanism  is  known  to 
be,  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  our  readers  will 
scarcely  admit  it  to  be  possible  that  as- 
tronomical and  navigation  tables  can  be 
accurately  computed  by  machineiy ;  that 
the  machine  can  itself  correct  the  errors 
which  it  may  commit ;  and  that  the  re- 
sults of  its  calculations,  when  absolutely 
free  from  error,  can  be  printed  off,  with- 
out the  aid  of  human  hands,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  human  intelligence.  All  this, 
however,  Mr.  Babbage's  machine  can  do. 
The  calculating  machine  now  construct- 
ing under  the  superintendence  of  the  in- 
ventor, has  been  executed  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  government,  and  is,  of 
course,  their  property.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  parts,  a  calculating  part,  and  a 
printing  part,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
toi  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Babbage's  views ; 
for  the  whole  advantage  would  be  lost  if 
the  computations  made  by  the  machine 
were  copied  by  human  hands  and  trans- 
ferred to  types  by  the  common  process. 
The  greater  part  of  the  calculating  ma- 
chinery is  already  constructed,  and  exhib- 
its workmanship  of  such  extraordinary 
skill  and  beauty,  that  nothing  approaching 
to  it  has  been  witnessed.  In  order  to  exe- 
cute it,  particulariy  those  parts  of  the  ap- 
jMinitus  which  are  dissimilar  to  any  used 
hi  brdinary  mechanical  constructions,  tools 
and  machinery  of  great  expense  and  com- 
plexity have  been  invented  and  construct- 
ed ;  and,  in  inany  instances,  contrivances 
of  singular  ingenuity  have  been  resorted 
to,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  extensively 
useful  in  various  branches  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.   The  drawings  of  this  ma- 


chinery, which  form  a  large  part  of 
work,  and  on  which  all  the  cootrivanGe 
has  been  bestowed,  and  aO  the  alteratioDfl 
made,  cover  upwiu^s  of  400  square  feet 
of  surface,  and  are  executed  with  extra- 
ordinary care  and  precision.  In  80  com- 
plex a  piece  of  mechanism,  in  which  in- 
terrupted motions  are  propagated  nmul- 
taneously  along  a  great  variety  of  trains 
of  mechanism,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  obstructions  would  arise,  or 
even  incompatibilities  occur,  from  the  im- 
practicability of  foreseeing  all  the  poflBible 
combinations  of  the  parts ;  but  this  doubt 
has  been  entirely  removed,  by  the  con- 
stant employment  of  a  system  of  me- 
chanical notation  invented  by  Mr.  Bab- 
bage, which  places  distinctly  in  view,  at 
every  instant,  the  progress  of  modon 
through  all  the  parts  of  this  or  any  other 
machine ;  and,  by  writing  down  in  tables 
the  times  required  for  all  the  movements, 
this  method  renders  it  easy  to  avoid  aU 
risk  of  two  opposite  actions  arriving,  at 
the  same  instant,  at  any  part  of  the  en- 
gine. In  the  printing  part  of  the  machine, 
less  progress  has  been  made  in  the  actual 
execution  than  in  the  calculating  part 
The  cause  of  this  is  the  greater  dimcultj 
of  its  contrivance,  not  for  trtmsferringtlM 
computations  from  the  calculating  paitto 
the  copper  or  other  plate  destined  to  re- 
ceive it,  but  for  giving  to  the  plate  itaelf 
that  number  and  variety  of  movements 
which  the  forms  adopted  in  printed  tables 
may  call  for 'in  practice.  The  practical 
object  of  the  calculating  engine  is  to 
compute  and  print  a  great  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  astronomical  and  navigation  ta- 
bles, which  could  not  be  done  without 
enormous  intellectual  and  manual  labor, 
and  which,  even  if  executed  by  such  la- 
bor, could  not  be  calculated  widi  the 
requisite  accuracy.  Mathematidana,  as- 
tronomers and  navigators  do  not  require 
to  be  informed  of  the  real  value  of  audi 
tables ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  stale,  Ar 
the  infbrmation  of  6then^  that  seventeen 
large  folio  volumes  of  logarithmic  tables 
alone  were  calculated  at  an  enormoasex- 
pense,  by  the  French  govemment,  and 
that  the  British  govemment  regarded 
these  tables  to  be  of  such  national  vainer 
that  the^  proposed  to  the  French  board 
of  longitude  to  print  an  abridgment  d 
them,  at  the  joint  expense  of  tm  two  na- 
tions, and  onered  to  advance  £5000  Ar 
that  purpose,  besides  logarithnuc  tables, 
Mr.  Babbage's  machine  will  calculate  ta- 
bles of  the  powers  and  products  of  DOOh 
bers,  and  all  astn>nomical  tables  for  de- 
termining the  positions  of  the  sun,  mooa 
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and. planets;  and  the  same  mechanical 
principles  have  enabled  him  to  integrate 
innumerable  equations  of  finite  differ- 
ences ;  that  is,  when  the  equation  of  dif- 
ferences is  given,  he  can,  by  setting  an 
engine,  produce,  at  the  end  of  a  given 
dme,  any  distant  term  which  may  be 
required,  or  an^  succession  of  terms  com- 
mencing at  a  distant  point   Besides  the 
cheapness  and  celerity  with  which  this 
machine  will  perform  its  work,  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  the  printed  results  de- 
serves especial  notice.   By  peculiar  con- 
trivances, any  small  error,  produced  by 
accidental  dust,  or  by  any  slight  inaccu- 
racy m  one  of  the  wheels,  is  corrected  as 
soon  as  it  is  transmitted  to  the  next ;  and 
^     this  is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  effectu- 
,     ally  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  small 
\     errors  from  producing  an  erroneous  figure 
J.     in  the  resulL   In  order  to  convey  some 
j     idea  of  this  stupendous  undertaking,  we 
^     may  mention  the  effects  produced  by  a 
^     small  trial  engine,  constructed  by  the  in- 
ventor, and  by  which  he  computed  the  fol- 
^     towing  table  from  the  formula  x^-^'-ML 
^.    The  figures,  as  they  were  calculated  by 
^     the  machine,  were  not  exhibited  to  the 
;    eye,  as  in  sliding  rules,  and  similar  instru- 
'    ments,  but  were  actually  presented  to  the 
i    eye,  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  machine, 
the  number  doS,  for  example,  appearing 
.     in  figures  befi>re  the  person  employed  in 
copying. 


^     Tcihk  ealeukUed  by  a  mall  Trial  Engine. 


41 

131 

383 

797 

.  1373 

!? 

43 

151 

421 

853 

1447 

fi 

47 

173 

461 

911 

1523 

53 

197 

583 

971 

1601 

61 

223 

547 

1033 

1681 

71 

251 

593 

1097 

1763 

<• 

83 

281 

641 

1163 

1847 

97 

313 

691 

1231 

1933 

113 

347 

743 

1301 

2021 

^  While  the  machine  was  occupied  in  cal- 
^'  eulating  this  table,  a  friend  of  the  inventor 
^'  undertook  to  write  down  the  numbers  as 
i  they  appeared.  In  consequence  of  the 
^  copyist  writing  quickly,  he  rather  more 
^    than  kept  pace  with  the  engine ;  but  as 

soon  as  five  figures  appeared,  the  machine 
^  Was  at  least  equal  in  speed  to  the  writer. 
f  At  another  trial,  thirty-two  numbers  of 
i<  the  same  table  were  calculated  in  the 
^  space  of  two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds ; 
1',    'J'd  as  these  contained  eighty-two  figures, 

the  engine  produced  thirty- three  figures 
^  minute^  or  more  than  one  figure  in 

]i  eveiy  two  seconds.  On  another  occasion, 
i*f    uproduced  forty-four  figures  per  .minute. 

This  rate  of  computation  could  be  main- 


tained for  any  length  of  time ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  few  writers  are  able  to  copy 
with  equal  speed  for  many  hours  together. 
Some  of  that  class  of  individuals  who 
envy  all  great  men,  and  deny  all  great  in- 
ventions, have  ignorantly  stated  that  Mr. 
Babbage's  invention  is  not  new.  The 
same  persons,  had  it  suited  their  purpose, 
would  have  maintained  that  the  invention 
of  spectacles  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
telescope ;  but  even  tliis  is  more  true  than 
the  allegation,  that  the  arithmetical  ma- 
chines of  Pascal  and  others  were  the 
t^pes  of  Mr.  Babba^e's  engine.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  machines  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent Their  highest  functions  were  to 
perform  the  operations  of  common  arith- 
metic. Af  r.  Babbage's  engine,  it  is  true, 
can  perform  these  operations  also,  and 
can  extract  the  roots  of  numbei-s,  and  ap- 
proximate to  the  roots  of  equations,  and 
even  to  their  impossible  roots.  But  this 
is  not  its  object.  Its  function,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  all  other  contri- 
vances for  calculating,  is  to  embody  in 
machinery  the  method  of  dififerences, 
which  has  never  before  been  done ;  and 
the  efifects  which  it  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing, and  the  works  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  we  expect  to  see  it  execute, 
will  place  it  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
all  other  efforts  of  mechanical  genius.* 

Calico-Bush.   (See  £aZmux.) 

Calitug.   (See  £poc^) 

Camarilla  ;  a  word  first  used  in  Spain, 
but  now  in  other  countries  also,  to  ex- 
press the  influence  of  certain  persons  in 
obstructing  the  operation  of  the  official 
omins  of  government.  When  Ferdinand 
Vfl,  in  1814,  returned  to  Spain,  he  was 
surrounded  by  flatterers),  who  prevailed 
upon  him  to  violate  his  promise  of  giving 
the  people  a  constitution.  They  were 
called  camcarilUt,  either  from  the  room 
where  they  remained  in  waiting,  or  in  al- 
lusion to  the  council  of  Castile  (camera 
de  CasttUa).  Until  the  revolution  of  1820 
(see  Spain),  this  camariUa  consisted  most- 
ly of  men  without  talent,  but  passionately 
opposed  to  every  thmg  new;  but  when 
the  king  recovered  his  power,  in  1823, 
they  became  more  influential,  and  have 
since  repeatedly  interfered  with  the  min- 
isters. The  thinp  itself  is  old  enough : 
priests,  favorites  a  dd  women  have  often 
formed  camarillas  i  n  monarchies  and  other 
governments.  Tli  e  word  was  much  used 
in  France  during  I  he  reign  of  Charles 
as  its  Spanish  ori  gin  suggests  the  influ- 

*  A  popular  accoi  nt  of  this  engine  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Babba|  e's  interesting  volume  Om 
tht  Eamomy  of  Man  i/acturtM. 
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ence  of  priests^  which  waa  also  great,  at 
that  time,  in  France. 

Camblet.   (See  Candet,) 

Camden  (Charles  Pratt),  earl  of,  a  diatin- 
guished  British  lawyer  and  statesman  of 
the  last  century,  was  the  son  of  sir  John 
Pratt,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  was  bom  in  1713.  After  studying 
at  Eton  and  King's  college,  Cambrid(^ 
where  he  look  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in 
17^,  and  obtained  a  ^ellowBhip,  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  inn,  and, 
in  due  time,  was  called  to  the  bar.  In 
1754,  he  was  chosen  member  of  pariia- 
ment  for  the  borough  of  Downton.  After 
acquiring  great  reputation  as  an  advocate, 
he  was,  in  1759,  appointed  attorney-gen- 
eral, having,  the  same  vcar,  been  elected 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Bath.  In  Janua- 
ry, 17^  he  was  called  to  the  dignity  of  a 
serjeant-at-law,  and  elevated  to  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
when  he  received  the  honor  of  knight* 
hood.  While  he  presided  in  this  court, 
Wilkes  was  arrested  on  a  general  war- 
rant, as  the  author  of  the  North  Briton,  a 
periodical  paper  which  gave  offence  to 
government.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  as  a  state  prisoner;  and,  being 
brought,  in  obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  before  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
the  lord  chief  jusdce  Pratt  discharged  him 
from  his  confinement,  on  May  1763. 
The  behavior  of  the  judge  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  the  consequent  judicial  pro- 
ceedings between  the  printers  of  the 
North  Briton  and  the  messengers  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  othdr  agents  of 
the  ministry,  was  so  acceptable  to  the  me- 
tropolis, that  the  city  of  London  present- 
ed him  with  the  freedom  of  the  corpora- 
tion, in  a  gold  box,  and  requested  to  have 
his  picture.'  lu  July,  1765,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  Cam-, 
den ;  and  about  a  year  after,  he  was  made 
lord  chancellor.  In  this  capacity,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  decision  of  a  suit  against  the 
messengers  who  arrested  Mr.  Wilkes, 
when  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  ^it  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  that  general  warrants, 
except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  were  ille- 
gal, oppressive  and  imwarrantable."  On 
his  opposing  the  taxation  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  he  was  deprived  of  the  seals, 
in  1770.  He  came  into  office  again,  as 
president  of  the  council,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, in  March,  1782  ;  on  whose  death, 
he  resigned,  the  following  year.  He  soon 
after,  however,  resumed  his  place  under 
Mr.  Pitt,  and,  in  1786,  was  made  eta\ 


Camden.   He  died  April  18, 1794.  Heii 
said  to  have  been  the  authoir  of  a  pam- 
phlet, entided  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Effect  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpoa. 
Campsacht  Wood.   (See  Logwood) 
Candaules.  (See  Qyge»,) 
Caitdlebbrrt  Mtrtle.   (See  ^MU- 
Wax.) 

CAifozncuT.   (See  ConnamciiL) 

Canvass-Back  Duck.   (See  Dunk.) 

Cape  Hattien  is  erroneously  aaid  to 
be  the  capital  of  Hayti.  Port  lUpubli- 
cain  (q.  vj  is  the  capital  of  the  f«public. 

Cape  Sbeep.  (See  Albairo9s.) 

Capillary  Attraction.  (From  vol  iz 
of  Foreign  ^uaart.  Review.)  Themutnil 
action  of  the  elementaiy  particlea  of  mat- 
ter, of  which  capillarity  is  a  noted  in- 
stance, gives  rise  to  phenomena  as  inter- 
esting, and,  in  certain  cases,  as  soReptibk 
of  being  attached  to  theory,  by  rigoroai 
mathematical  reasoning,  as  the  phmne- 
na  of  universal  gratitatioii.  Tbeaseeai 
of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes  eBgpfed 
much  of  the  attention  of  experiineotBl 
philosophers  about  the  beffinning  of  the 
last  century.  Haukabee  feund  that  tbe 
ascent  of  tbe  liquid  does  not  depend  ia 
any  way  on  the  thickness  of  tbe  tube,  and 
that  when  two  platea,  forming  toy  small 
angle  with  each  other,  are  plunged  veiti- 
cally  into  a  fluid,  the  fluid  which  riaei 
between  them  takes  the  form  of  an  equi- 
lateral hyperbola ;  flrom  which  it  foUowed, 
that,  in  tubes  of  the  same  matter,  the  aa- 
cent  of  the  liquid  follows  the  inverae  la- 
tio  of  their  interior  diameters.  In  onkr 
to  explain  these  facts,  all  succeeding  phi- 
losophers seem  to  have  agreed  in  aaaum- 
ing  the  existence  of  a  cohesive  firee 
amon^  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  an 
adhesive  force  between  the  particles  of 
the  liquid  and  those  of  the  tube.  Bat 
these  attractive  forces  can  only  be  defined 
by  their  relative  intensities  at  an  equal 
distance,  and  the  law  according  to  which 
they  diminish  as  the  distance  Is  increased. 
Now,  there  are  no  data  from  which  either 
their  relative  intensities  or  the  law  of 
their  variation  can  be  determined:  we 
are,  therefore,  reduced  to  chooae  amoof 
a  number  of  hypothetical  laws,  all  equaRv 
possible ;  and  the  explanation,  of  coune, 
depends  on  the  particular  bypothesiB  «e 
adopt ;  hence  the  theories  of  CiaiFaat, 
Young,  Laplace  and  Poisson.  Clainac 
was  the  flrst  who  attempted  to  reduee  thr 
phenomena  of  capillarity  to  the  lawaef 
the  equilibrium  or  fluids,  and  exactly  an- 
^alyzed  all  the  forces  that  concur  to  ek- 
vate  the  liquid  m  a  glaas  tube.  He  Bfaomed 
that  the  portion  of  the  liquid  wiiieh  ii 
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elevated  in  die  tube  abore  the  exterior 
level,  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  action 
of  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  due  to  the 
attraction  of  the  meniscus  terminating  the 
column,  and  the  other  to  the  direct  at- 
traction of  the  (ube  on  the  molecules  of 
the  liquid.    Clairaut,  however,  regarded 
this  last  force  as  the  principal  one,  and 
even  supposed  the  attraction  of  the  tube 
to  extend  as  far  as  its  axis ;  but  this  sup- 
position is  contraiy  to  the  nature  of  mo- 
lecular forces,  which  extend  only  to  in- 
sensible distances.    The  action  of  the 
tube  has,  in  fact,  no  influence  on  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  contained  liquid, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  determines  the 
angle  under  whicn  the  upper  sur&ce  of 
the  fluid  intersects  the  siaes  of  the  tube. 
Neglecting^  therefore,  this  force  as  insen- 
sible, there  remains  only  the  action  of  the 
meniscus  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
elevated  column.  'But  though  Clairaut 
made  an  erroneous  supposition  respecting 
the  nature  of  molecular  action,  and  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  from  theo- 
ly,  that  the  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  inverse- 
ly proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  he  showed  that  a  number  of  hy- 
potheses, reffarding  the  law  of  attraction, 
mav  be  laid  down,  from  any  one  of  which 
that  law  of  ascent  may  be  deduced ;  and 
he  demonstrated  a  very  remarkable  re- 
sult, namely,  that  if  the  attraction  of  the 
matter  of  the  tube  on  the  fluid  diflers 
only  by  its  intensity,  or  co-eflicient,  from 
the  attraction  of  the  fluid  on  itself,  the 
fluid  will  rise  above  the  surrounding  level 
when  the  flist  of  these  intensities  exceeds 
half  the  second.    Young  referred  the 
phenomena  of  cohesion  to  the  joint  op- 
eration of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces, 
which,  in  the  interior  of  fluids,  exactly 
balance  each  other,  and  assumed  the  re- 
pulsive force  to  increase  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  attractive,  when  the  mutual  dis- 
tances of  ^e  molecules  are  disminished. 
From  these  considerations,  he  was  led  to 
discover  a  very  important  fact  in  the  tlieo- 
17  of  capillary  action,  namely,  the  inva- 
nability  of  the  angle  which  the  surface 
of  the  fluid  makes  with  the  sides  of  the 
^be.   Laplace  pubhshed  his  theory  of 
capillary  attraction  in  1806  and  1807,  in 
two  Supplements  to  the  Micanique  Ci" 
Assuming  the  force  of  molecular 
^tion  to  extend  only  to  imperceptible 
^listances,  he  demonstrated  tliat  the  form 
^  the  Bur&ce  of  ihe  liquid  is  a  principal 
<^8e  of  the  capillary  phenomena,  and 
not  a  secondary  efiect,  and  determined 
the  part  of  the  phenomena  which  is  due 
to  the  coheave  attraction  of  the  mole- 
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cules  of  the  fluid  to  each  other,  as  well  as 
that  which  results  from  their  adhesion  to 
the  molecules  of  the  tube.  The  separate 
consideration  of  the  cohenve  and  adhe- 
sive forces  leads  to  two  equations,  which 
comprehend  the  whole  theory  of  capil- 
larity— a  general  equation,  common  to  all 
those  points  of  the  capillary  surface  of 
which  the  distance  fi:om  the  sides  of  the 
tube  is  greater  than  the  radius  of  the. 
sphere  of  molecular  action ;  and  a  partic- 
ular equation  belongmg  to  those  points 
which  are  situated  only  at  insensible  dis- 
tances from  the  sur&ce  of  the  tube,  or 
are  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  This 
last  equation  will  obviously  express  the 
angle  which  the  surface  of  the  meniscus 
muses  with  the  sides  of  the  tube ;  an  an- 
gle which,  as  it  depends  only  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  tube  and  that  of  the  liquid,  is 
constast,  and  given  in  every  case,  the 
liquid  and  tube  being  supposed  homoge- 
neous. Laylace  further  supposes,  in  die 
case  of  elevation,  that  an  infinitely  thin 
film  of  the  liquid  first  attaches  itself  to 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  thus  forms  an 
Ulterior  tube,  which  acts  by  its  attraction 
alone  to  raise  the  column,  and  maintain  it 
at  a  determinate  height.  The  height  of 
the  column,  consequently,  depends  on  the 
cohesion  and  density  of  the  liquid.  Pois- 
son  has  reinvestigated  the  whole  theory 
of  capillary  attraction.  Taking  the  most 
general  case  of  the  problem,  he  considers 
not  merely  the  surface  of  a  single  liquid, 
but  the  surface  formed  by  the  coiftact  of 
two  liquids  of  diflerent  specific  gravities, 
placed,  the  one  above  the  other,  in  the 
same  tube,  and  deduces  the  two  equations 
which  determine  tlie  form  of  the  sepa- 
rating surface,  and  the  angle  under  which 
it  mtersects  the  sides  of  the  tube.  These 
eauations  are,  in  form,  the  same  as  those 
or  Laplace;  but  the  definite  integrals, 
which  express  the  two  constant  quantities 
they  include,  are  very  different ;  and  their 
numerical  values  would  be  so  likewise,  if 
these,  instead  of  being  determined  experi- 
mentally, could  be  calculated  a  priori 
from  the  analytical  expressions.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  done  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  according  to  which  the  , 
molecules  of  tlie  liquid  attract  each  other, 
as  well  as  of  that  which  regulates  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tube  on  the  liquid.  In  apply- 
ing his  general  solution  to  the  explanation 
of  the  principal  phenomena  of  capillarity, 
he  has  taken  occasion  to  correct  some  in- 
accuracies of  Laplace.  The  demonstra- 
tion which  Laplace  had  siven  of  the  in- 
variability of  the  angle  which  the  surfiice 
of  the  liquid  makes  with  the  sides  of  th6 
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tube,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory ;  and 
he  had  even  supposed  that  it  changes  its 
value  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  summit 
of  the  tube.  Poisson  has  demonstrated 
that  the  invariability  of  this  angle  will  al- 
ways be  preserved,  unless  the  curvature 
of  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  infinitely 
freeX ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  its  radius 
is  infinitely  small,  and  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
of  moKcular  action.  Hence  the  anrie 
cannot  vary  when  the  liquid  reaches  Uie 
summit  of  the  tube ;  for,  however  small 
the  radius  of  the  tube  may  be,  it  is  always 
incomparably  greater  than  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  molecular  action.  The 
great  importance  of  the  theory  of  mole- 
cular action,  in  physical  science,  is  becom- 
ing daily  more  apparent ;  and  it  must  soon 
form  the  principal  basis  of  rational  me- 
chanics, which  has  too  long  contin(Ued  an 
abstract  science,  founded,  not  on  a  real, 
but  an  imaginary  state  of  bodies.  The 
gradual  progress  of  discovery  renders  it 
more  and  more  probable,  that  there  are 
only  two  laws  according  to  which  all  the 
forces  of  nature  decrease,  the  first  being 
proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance,  and  the  second  to  a  function  of 
the  distuice  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
except  tnat  it  vanishes  altogether  when 
the  distance  has  a  sensible  magnitude. 
The  gravitation  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
universe,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fbf ces, 
whether  attractive  or  repulmve,  are  in- 
stances of  the  former;  while  the  vibra- 
tions of  elastic  bodies,  the  communication 
of  motion,  whether  bv  shock  or  by  press- 
ure, as  well  as  capillary  attraction,  the 
refraction  of  light,  and  chemical  actions, 
depend  on  the  latter,  which  is  the  law 
of  the  molecular  forces.  Now,  it  is  from 
this  last  class  of  forces  that  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  ought  to  be  de- 
duced, and  not  from  hvpotheses  entirely 
gratuitous  respecting  the  absolute  hard- 
ness, rigidity  and  incompressibility  of 
bodies— qualities  which  have  no  existence 
in  nature.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  desirable  result  seems  to 
be  the  difficulties  of  the  calculus.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  deduce  the  laws  of 
motion  from  the  action  pf  molecular 
forces  in  any  other  manner  than  1^  the 
application  of  a  very  refined  and  difficult 
analysis;  yet  the  subject  presents  sohie 
facilities,  and  there  are  considerations 
which  ^  far  to  obviate  the  mathematical 
difficulties.  For  example,  in  deducing 
the  equations  of  equilibrium  of  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  it  is  not  necessary  to  com- 
pute the  total  force  acting  on  an  isolated 
molecule.    These  equations  depend  on 


the  resultant  of  actions  wbich^lake  place 
between  two  portions  of  the  same  body, 
of  insensible  tnagnitude,  but  comprnoff 
each  an  extremely  greex  number  of 
molecules.  The  resultant  of  the  ag- 
gregate forces  of  the  difierent  mola- 
cules  comprehended  within  the  flphere 
of  action  of  an  individual  molecule,  ii, 
therefore,  a  determinate  function  of  their 
mean  distance,  and  independent  of  any 
irregularitv  in  their  distribuiioD.  The 
same  resultant  is  i^so  independent  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  radius  <^  the  sphere  of 
action,  which  cannot  be  determined  in 
any  precise  manner,  and  with  respect  to 
which  we  only  know  that  it  is  insensifafe. 
It  is  on  these  hypotheses  that  the  compu- 
tation of  molecular  forces  is  esBeatiallf 
founded.— See  Poisson's  JVbti«eIfe  Tkb- 
tie  de  VAetum  CapUUnre  (Paris,  1831} 

Capo  d'Istria.  Out  account  or  tUs 
individual,  contained  under  his  name,  is 
continued  by  the  history  of  bis  adminii- 
tration,  under  the  head  Greece,  Rmittim 
of,  It  remains  for  us  to  give  an  account 
of  his  assassination,  and  of  the  caiian 
which  produced  it.  Whether  from  )a 
attachment  to  Russian  interests,  or  from 
the  jealousy  and  impatience  of  resniat 
of  the  chiefs.  Capo  d'Istria  had  becqmB 
extremely  unpopular;  and  the  idandsaad 
the  province  of  Maina  placed  themsebea, 
in  the  spring  of  1831,  in  the  attitude  of 
opeu  resistance  to  the  government.  Mi- 
aulis  (q.  yX  Mavrocordato  (q.  v.)  and  Coo- 
duriottis  demanded  a  convocation  of  die 
national  assembly,  the  establishment  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  releaaeof 
certain  state  prisoners,  among  whom  «ai 
Mavromichalis.  (q.  v.)  A  proviaooai 
ffovemment  was  established,  under  tbeae 
leaders,  and  the  insujigents  took  posns* 
sion  of  Poros,  with  the  Hellas  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  Greek  fleet  Ijring  in  that  bariior- 
In  August,  a  Russian  fleet  appeared  off 
Poros,  which  stood  in  to  attack  the  ahip^ 
while  the  troops  of  the  president  attacked 
the  town.  Miaulis,  however,  blew  uptbe 
ships,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  die 
hands  of  the  Russians ;  and  the  troops  of 
the  president,  which  found  Poros  dcseittd 
by  its  inhabitants,  reduced  it  to  ashw- 
Meanwhile,  the  Mainots  were  acnaf 
against  the  government  by  land;  butifce 
appearance  of  the  Russian  fleet  io^ 
gulf  of  Coron  obliged  Miaufis,  who  W 
iSeen  cooperating  with  the  MaiwHs^ 
a  small  squadron,  to  destroy  it,  as  be  bad 
previously  done  the  Greek  fleet  in  Pw* 
In  October,  George,  the  boo,  and  Oo» 
stantine,  the  brother  of  Pietro  MaTTOiw- 
cfaalis,  repaired  to  Napoli  di  Rob—"^ 
for  the  purpose  of  asBaannating  ifae  fM" 
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dent;  and  tfaey  aocompfiehed  their  objeet 
on  the  Oth,  at  the  door  of  the  church. 
The  one  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  head, 
the  other  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  he 
fell  dead  uoon  the  spot.   Constantino  was 
immediately  put  to  death  by  the  bystandr 
ers,  and  Georige  was  detauied  in  custody. 
Capsicum.   (See  Cawame  Pamper.) 
Car,  Robert   (See  Overbury^ 
Caracai..  .  (See  Lmx.) 
Cardutai.  Bird.   (See  Grosbeak,) 
CAnniif  AX  Flower.  (See  Lobelia,) 
CARDiire  Engine.   (See  Cotton  Mimu- 
faetwrt,) 

Cariqnano.  The  prince  of  Carignano 
is  now  king  of  Sardinia.   (See  SarSinia,) 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  (See  Howard, 
fVederie.) 

Carlos,  don  Maria  Isidro,  In^t  of 
Spain,  second  son  of  Charles  IV,  and 
brother  of  Ferdinand  VII,  was  bom  in 
March,  1788,  and,  in  1816,  married  Maria 
Francisca  d'Assisi,  daughter  of  John  VI, 
king  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  has  three 
sons — Carlos,  born  in  1818 ;  Juan,  born 
in  1823 ;  and  Fernando,  bom  in  1824. 
The  prince  shared  with  bis  brothers  (see 
Ferdmand  FJ7)  thojcaptivity  of  Valen^ay, 
after  having  previously  signed  with  them 
the  act  renouncing  all  claims  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  In  March,  1814,  he  returned 
with  them  to  Spain,  and,  from  that  time, 
continued  attached  to  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand, and  accompanied  him,  in  1823, 
when  the  cortes  were  in  the  ascendant,  to 
Cadiz.  It  was  not  until  after  the  restora- 
tion of  absolute  monarchv  (Oct  1,  1823) 
that  he  attracted  the  public  attention.  His 
principles  in  re^ct  to  tbe  monarchy,  the 
church  and  the  mquisition ;  his  hatred  of 
the  free-masons  and  liberals ;  his  notions 
of  absolute  power;  and  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  the  infirm  health  of  the 
Un(^  who  had  no  children,  the  crown 
miAt  soon  be  placed  upon  his  head,  to- 
femer  with  the  great  ftivor  which  he  en- 
joyed with  the  royal  troops — ^rendered  him, 
P^^mps  without  his  aiming  at  it,  the  ral- 
lying point  of  the  violent  coqnter-revolu- 
tionary  faction^  called  the  apoatoUcal  jun- 
ta, which  has  agitated  Spam  since  1824, 
ttpd  repeatedly  menaced  the  throne  of 
Ferdinand.  This  &natical  party  clamor- 
^  ibr  the  utter  extermination  of  the  lib- 
mis  and  the  free-masons,  the  restoration 
of  the  inquisition,  and  an  absolute  king, 
^pder  the  management  of  the  clergy.  Fer- 
dmand was  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield 
{<>tbe  wishes  of  this  faction,  but  often  fbl- 
jowod  the  advice  of  foreign  courts,  and 
™^ed  to  moderate  counaeUors.  He  was, 
™Mibre,  in  their  eyes,  a  prisoner,  who 
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was  surrounded  by  bad  influences ;  and  i| 
became  their  object  to  remove  him  from 
the  throne.  The^  accordingly  cooperated 
with  the  abeoluusts  in  Portusal,  who  had 
similar  deaigns  in  regard  to  that  country* 
Repeatedly  put  down  by  force,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  junta  were  not  discouraged, 
and  their  secret  leaders  were  never  dis- 
covered. In  their  various  conspiraciesi 
though  probably  without  his  consent  Qr 
knowledge,  tbe  name  of  the  Infant  don 
Carlos  was  made  use  of  to  serve  their  pur- 
poses. In  1825,  Santos  Ladron,  and  the 
notorious  Antonio  Marafnon,  a  runawey 
Treppist,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Navarre,  with  cri^of  Viva  el  rey  4^9oluto 
don  Carlos  F,ymuera  lanazion!  (Long 
live  the  absolute  kinc  Charles  V,  and 
death  to  the  nation).  In  Valencia,  Grena- 
da and  other  provinces,  similar  scenes  oc- 
curred. Bessieres  also  appears  to  have  or- 
ganized his  insurrection,  the  pretence  of 
which  was  the  deliverance  of  the  king 
from  thel^ands  of  his  ministers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  apostolical  junta ;  but  he 
was  taken  and  shot  (Aug.  26, 1826)  before 
he  could  accomplish  his  plan.  (See  Zea- 
BennudexJ)  Still  several  guerilla  leaders 
in  Cervera,  general  Chainbo  in  Valen- 
cia, and  the  canons  of  Tolosa,  ventured 
to  proclaim  Charies  V  absolute  king ;  and, 
at  last,  an  open  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Catalonia,  in  September,  1827.  The  cry 
of  the  14,000  insurgents,  who  called  them- 
selves Agraviados,  was.  Death  to  Ferdi- 
nand !  Lon^  live  Charles  V  !  Hurrah 
for  the  Inquisition  I  Medals  were  struck 
with  his  emffy,  and  the  inscription  Charles 
V,  King  of  Spain ;  and  a  regular  gov- 
ernment was  organized  in  his  name. 
The  government  nnally  laid  the  storm, 
general  Espaila,  at  the  head  of  20,000 
troops  of  the.  line,  having  defeated  the 
rebels.  The  king  naturaUy  entertained 
some  suspicions  of  his  brother,  and  an 
open  rupture  between  them  ensued, 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  third  wife,  Fer- 
dinand detennined  to  many  a  fourth 
time,  and  thus  endanger  his  brother's  suo- 
cesrion.  The  marriage  took  place  in  De- 
cember, 1829 ;  and,  in  1830,  tne  hopes  of 
the  apostolic  party  were  disappointed  by 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Maren  29,  abol- 
ishing the  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  fe- 
males from  the  throne.  In  September, 
noCs  occurred  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  pal- 
ace, which  seemed  to  have  been  got  up 
by  the  Carlists  for  the  purpose  of  alarm- 
ing the  oueen,  then  in  a  delicate  situation. 
On  the  12th  of  October,  she  was  safely  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  who,  as  heiress  of 
the  throne,  re<^ired  the  title  of  princeqs 
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of  Aflturiu.  In  October,  183S2,  the  king^s 
life  beiog  despiiured  o^  don  Carlos  and  his 
partisana  began  openly  to  take  measures 
for  securing  his  succession  to  the  throne : 
but  the  queen,  who  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  eovemment  during  the  king's 
sickness,  ana  who  was  convinced  that  the 
apostolical  party,  if  left  in  power,  would 
exclude  her  family  from  the  throne,  re- 
moved them  from  the  ministiy,  and  filled 
the  chief  offices  of  the  {^vemment  with 
men  of  moderate  or  hberal  principles. 
Don  Carlos  was  ordered  to  retire  into 
Grenada*;  and  it  has  since  been  said  that 
he  was  about  to  quit  the  kingdom  with 
his  family. 

Carnac.  (See  Thebea.) 

Carob-Treg.  (See  St.  JohxCs  Bread) 

Carroll,  Charies,  for  many  years  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signen  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  bom  at  An- 
napolis, in  Maryland,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1737.  His  grandfather,  an  Irish 
Catholic  of  rank,  educated  for  a  barrister, 
emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Maryland  in  the 
year  1691.  The  <%urviving  signer''  received 
his  classical  instruction  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  at  the  college  of  Louis  ie 
Grand,  studied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
and  conipleted  his  general  education  in 
Paris.  Thence  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  took  aputmentsin  the  Temple 
for  a  coune  of  British  jurisprudence.  In 
176iy  he  came  back  to  Maryland,  to  enter 
upon  a  princely  inheritance.  Embarking 
in  politics,  he  exerted  his  talents  and  in- 
fluence against  the  stamp  act,  with  as 
much  eamesmess  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  had  never  lived  under  monarchi- 
cal rule  abroad.  In  1770,  be  distin^ish- 
ed  himself,  particularly  by  opposing  a 
stretch  of  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  governor  of  Maryland,  in  a  series  of 
essays,  signed  the  Firvt  Citizen,  that  ob- 
tained a  complete  triumph  for  the  popular 
party,  and  for  the  author,  even  before  he 
was  ascertained,  fervid  compliments  and 
thanks  from  all  quartern.  His  decided 
and  active  participation,  during  the  years 
1773, 1774,  and  1775,  in  all  the  measures 
of  resistance  to  the  ministerial  policy, 
confirmed  the  confidence  of  the  people  m 
his  dispositions  and  abilities.  Testimony 
is  fijmished  of  his  having,  as  early  as 
1772,  foreseen  and  resolv^  to  breast  tbe 
occurrence  of  war.  Some  years  before 
the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities, 
he  wrote  to  a  member  of  pariiament, — 

Your  thousands  of  soldiers  may  come ; 
but  they  will  be  masters  of  the  spot  only 
on  which  they  encamp.  They  will  find 
nought  bat  enemies  before  and  around 


them.  If  we  are  beaten  on  the  pUnStHir 
will  retreat  to  our  mountains,  and  de^ 
them.  Our  resources  will  increase  wim 
our  difficulties.  Necessity  will  force  us 
to  exertion,  until,  tired  of  combating  in 
vain  against  a  spirit  which  victory  after 
victory  cannot  subdue,  your  armies  will 
evacuate  our  soil,  and  your  country  re- 
tire an  immense  loser  from  the  cooteaL 
No,  sir ;  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
abide  the  issue  of  the  approaching  song- 
gle ;  and,  though  toiuch  blood  may  db 
spilt,  we  have  no  doubt  of  our  dtimaie 
success."  Mr.  Carroll  entered  the  po- 
vincial  convention  in  1775,  and,  previous 
to  his  election  as  a  member  of  codcr9i> 
in  1776^  was  deputed,  by  tbe  latter  bo^, 
to  Canada,  with  Franklin  and  Chase.  He 
returned  from  his  mission  during  the  dis- 
cussion in  congress  of  the  subject  of  in- 
dependence, with  an  avidity  for  tbe  dec- 
laration which  prompted  him  to  erecr 
endeavor  for  the  immediate  conversioDof 
the  Maryland  legislature  to  that  measure. 
He  did  not  take  his  seat  in  congress  onti 
the  18th  of  July ;  and  the  case  of  tbe  si^ 
nature  to  the  instrument  is  thus  antbcsti- 
cally  ex^ained  in  his  tMography:  ''Al- 
though Mr.  Carroll  did  not  vote  oo  tbe 
question  of  independence,  yet  he  was 
among  the  eariiest  of  those  who  affixed 
their  signatures  to  its  declaration.  Tbe 
printed  journals  of  congress,  indeed,  make 
It  appear  that  the  Dechuration  of  Iwie- 
pendence  was  adopted  and  signed  oo  tbe 
4th  of  July,  by  the  gentlemai  wbose 
names  are  subsmbed  to  it  under  the  bead 
of  that  date ;  but  tbe  impression  thusgi^ 
en  is  incorrect,  because,  in  ftct,notoDe 
signature  was  affixed  to  the  declanliaa 
until  the  3d  of  August  Tbe  idea  of  sigB- 
ingdoes  not  seem  to  have  occiuTed  u»- 
mediately ;  for  not  until  the  19th  of  Julft 
as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  secret 
ioumals,  did  the  resolution  pass,  dinenai 
the  declaration  to  be  engrossed  on  paitb- 
ment  This  was  accordingly  done ;  aad, 
on  the  2d  of  August  following,  wfaeo  tbe 
engrossed  copy  was  prepared,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  declaration  was  signed  by  the 
members  who  on  that  day  were  pfesentis 
congress.  Among  these  was  Mr.  CanolL 
Those  members  who  were  absent  on  the 
3d  of  August,  subscribed  the  deelaraiioB 
as  soon  after  as  opportunity  oflfered."  lb. 
Carroll  served  as^uously  as  a  ineBBber 
of  the  board  of  war,  and  continued  in 
congress  until  tiiie  year  1778,  afier  wbicb 
he  confined  himself  to  the  internal  saae 
business.  In  the  year  1781,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  senate  of  MaiyiaDd,  a 
which  he  had  ahneady  senred  nra  yeai^ 
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and,  in  1788,  was  choaen  to  represent  Ma- 
lyland  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  Since  1801,  he  has 
lived  in  retirement.  The  faithful  lan- 
guage of  bis  biographer  is  the  best  we 
can  use  in  concluding  this  notice  of  him. 
^In  1791,  Mr.  Carroll  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  was  once  more  chosen  to  the 
senate  of  Maryland.  In  1796,  he  was 
again  fe^ected,  and,  in  1797,  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the 
boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland. Mr.  Carroll  continued  an  active 
member  of  the  senate  of  his  native  state 
until  1801,  when  the  democratic  party 
carried  dieir  ticket,  and  he  was  left  out 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  retired  from 
public  life,  after  having  been  a  member 
of  the  first  committees  of  observation, 
twice  in  the  convention  of  Maryland, 
twice  appointed  delegate  to  congress, 
once  chosen  representative  to  the  senate 
of  the  U.  States,  and  four  times  elected  a 
senator  of  Maryland.  In  18S^,  one  of 
Mr.  CaiTolL^  grand-dauffhters  was  mar- 
ried to  the  marquis  of  ^Vellesley,  then 
viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  it  Is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  140  years  after  the  first 
emigration  of  her  ancestors  to  America, 
this  lady  should  become  vice-queen  of  the 
country  from  which  they  fled,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  system  which  a  more  immediate 
ancestor  bad  risked  every  thing  to  destroy; 
or,  in  the  enereetic  and  poetical  language 
of  bishop  England,  *  that  in  the  land  from 
which  his  father's  father  fled  in  fear,  his 
daughter's  daughternow  reigns  as  qu^n.'" 
Mr.  Carroll  died  Nov.  14, 1832.  "  During 
thirty  years  passed  in  public  life,  embrac- 
ing the  most  eventful  period  of  the  histo- 
ly  of  the  U.  Suites,  Mr.  Carroll,  as  a  poli- 
tician, was  quick  to  decide  and  prompt  to 
execute.  His  measures  were  open  and 
energetic,  and  he  was  more  inclined  to 
exceed  than  ta  M  short  of  the  end  which 
l»e  proposed.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  con- 
cise and  animated:  the  advantages  of 
tntvel  and  society  made  him  impressive 
and  instructive.  As  a  writer,  he  vras  re- 
markably dignified :  his  arrangement  was 
JBgilar ;  his  style  was  full,  vrithout  being 
difliise,  and,  though  highlv  argumenta- 
tive, was  prevented  from  being  dull  by 
me  vein  or  polite  learning  which  was  vis- 
ible throu^out.  In  person,  Mr.  Carroll 
^  Blight,  and  rather  below  the  middle 
Bize.  His  face  was  strongly  marked ;  his 
eye  quick  and  piercing ;  and  his  whole 
countenance  expressive  of  energy  and 
detemmiation.  His  manners  were  easy, 
34  • 


afiU>le  and  gracelul ;  and,  hi  aJl  the  ele* 
gances  and  observances  of  polite  socio* 
ty,  few  men  were  his  superiors." 

Carteret,  John,  earl  of  Granville,  an 
eminent  English  statesman,  bom  in  1690^ 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  lord  Carte- 
ret, whose  death  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  title  before  he  was  five  years  old. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  Christ-church  coHese,  Oxford,  where 
he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
classical  attainments.  He  was  introduced 
into  the  house  of  peers  in  1711,  and  im- 
mediately distinguished  himself  by  zeal 
fbr^he  Hanoverian  succession,  which  ac*- 
quired  him  the  notice  of  George  I,  bjf 
whom  he  was  raised  successively  to  vari- 
ous posts  of  honor.  In  1719,  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  mediated  the 
peace  between  that  country  and  Denmaric 
In  1721,  he  succeeded  Craggs  as  secretary 
of  suite,  and  proved  a  most  able  support 
to  the  administration  b^  his  forcible  and 
eloquent  oratory  in  parliament  In  1723, 
he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover,  an4 
on  his  return  was  appointed  lord-lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  which  kingdom  was  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  great  discontent, 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  famous  Dra- 
pier's  letters  of  SwifL  The  dean,  who 
esteemed  lord  Carteret  for  his  manners 
and  learning,  expostulated  with  him  for 
his  prosecution  of  the  printer  of  those 
letters.  The  lord-lieutenant  ingeniously 
replied  by  a  quotation  from  Virgil :  R^td 
rumtas  me  talia  cogit  molirL  After  an 
administration  wfai3i,  upon  the  whole, 
was  not  unpopular,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  17^;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
George  II,  in  1727,  was  again  appointed 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  where  he 
conducted  affairs,  until  1730,  with  great 
success,  conciliating  parties,  and  pr<M]uo- 
ing  much  apparent  harmony,  by  his  abili- 
ties and  social  talents,  in  which  he  was 
Ynuch  aided  by  the  countenance  and  hu- 
mor of  SwifL  On  his  return  to  England, 
however,  he  became  a  violent  opponent 
to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and,  in  1741,  made 
the  famous  motion  for  an  address  to  re- 
move him  from  the  king's  presence  and 
councils,  exerting  all  his  great  eloquence 
on  the  occasion.  In  1742,  when  that  dis- 
missal vrsB  eflTected,  he  became  secretary 
of  state,  and  in  that  capacity  supported 
measures  very  similar  to  those  which  he 
had  censured  in  Walpole.  In  1744,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to 
the  titles  of  viscount  Carteret  and  earl  of 
Granville,  and  in  a  few  weeks  resiffned 
his  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  unable  to 
resist  the  patriotic  party  and  the  PelhamSi 
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whom  be  had  previoualy  forsaken.  It  te 
unnecessary  to  follow  him  in  the  subse- 
quent changes  in  a  life  of  struggling  and 
vacillating  statesmanship.  It  is  sufficient 
to  remark,  that,  although  obliged  to  yield 
occasionally  to  stronger  interests,  he  never 
lost  the  fitvor  of  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
and  at  last  died  president  of  the  council, 
in  1763,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  The  natural  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  this  nobleman  appear  to  have 
been  eminently  calculated  tor  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moved.  His  genius  was  lofty 
and  fertile,  and  his  self-confidence  equal 
to  it;  it  having  been  said  of  him  that  he 
*^  never  doubted."  He  was  ambitious  and 
fond  of  sway,  but  neither  mercenary  nor 
vindictive ;  and  his  own  great  literary  at- 
tainments made  him  an  encourager  of 
learning  in  others.  He  was  in  particular 
the  patron  of  doctor  Taylor,  so  celebrated 
for  his  acquirements  in  the  Greek  lan- 

Suage,  as  also  of  the  still  more  famous 
octor  Bentlev.  In  social  life,  he  was 
pleasant,  ffood-humored  and  fimnk.  It 
will  not  add  to  this  nobleman's  character 
to  state  that  he  was  a  decided  enemy  to 
the  diffiision  of  education,  and  that  he 
deemed  ignorance  the  best  foundation  of 
obedience. 

Casihik  P^ikr  died  at  Paris,  May 
16, 1832. 

Castelcicala  died  of  cholera,  1833. 

Caterpillars.   (See  MoOl) 

Celert.  (See  Parsley.) 

Ceos.  (SeeZeo.) 

CHAOREEir.  (See  Shagreen,) 

Chain  Smaks.   (See  Serpent) 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  lately  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  St 
Andrews,  now  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Edinbui^h,  was  born  about 
the  year  1770,  in  Scotmnd,  and  proceed- 
ed ta  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  his  native  country.  He 
officiated  fer  many  years  as  minister  of 
Kilmany ;  but,  having  become  famous  fer 
his  oratory,  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh^ 
and,  his  reputation  still  extending,  he  at 
leneth  obtained  the  valuable  ministry  of 
St.  John's,  Glasgow.  In  1823,  during' a 
brief  visit  to  London,  he  preached  repeat- 
edly to  immense  congregations.  His 
works  consist  of  an  Address  to  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Parish  of  Kilmany,  on 
the  Duty  of  giving  an  immediate  Dili- 
gence to  the  Business  of  Christian  Life ; 
Scripture  References;  the  Utility  of  Mis- 
sions ascertained  firom  Experience;  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
National  Revenues;  the  Influence  of  Bi- 
ble Societies  on  the  Temporal  Necessities 


of  the  Poor;  the  Evidence  and  Autfaoiiij 
of  the  Chrisdan  Revelation;  a  Series  of 
Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revektkm 
viewed  in  Connexion  with  Moden  As- 
tronomy; Sermons  preached  at  the  TroD 
Church,  Glasgow;  tne  Doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian Chari^  applied  to  the  Case  of  Re- 
ligious Diflffirence ;  the  Two  Great  Instra- 
ments  appointed  fer  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  Speech  delivered  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  respecting  the  Bill  fer  aug- 
menting the  Stipends  of  the  Cleigyof 
Scotland;  Thoughts  on  Universal  Pesoe; 
Political  Economy  in  Connexion  wkb  the 
Moral  State  and  Prospects  of  Society 
(1832);  and  various  tracts  and  other 
pieces,  political  and  religious.  Altbougfa 
manv  of  his  productions  are  highly  hoa- 
orabie  to  the  talents  of  doctor  CbidiDen) 
his  reputadon  principally  rests  on  his  pul- 
pit eloquence,  which  is  remarkable  fiv  the 
power  with  which  it  appeals  to  the  feel- 
mgs,  and  convinces  the  judgment  of  hit 
auditors. 

Champollioiv  th£  Younokk  died  st 
Paris,  in  March,  1833. 

CHAifDi.xii,  Thomas  Bradbury,  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  and  wnter,  m 
bom  at  Woodstock,  Connecticut  In 
1745,  he.^;raduated  at  Yale  college,  sod, 
having  jomed  the  Episcopalian  church  in 
1748,  went  to  England,  and  took  ordeis. 
On  his  returp,  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  where  the 
church  of  St.  John  was  placed  under  hs 
guidance.  He  was  made  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  leaminj^ 
abdity  and  piety.  He  died  July,  1790^  io 
the  sixty^Mh  year  of  his  age.  He  wn 
for  some  time  engaged  in  a  controrosY 
with  the  reverend  doctor  Chauncy,  a 
Boeton,in  defence  of  the  Episcopal  cbuzcb. 
His  productions  were  principaJlv  poAemi- 
cal,  besides  several  sermons,  and  a  life  flf 
the  reverend  doctor  Johnson,  which  he 
prepared  for  the  press,  but  which  was  not 
published  imtU  fineen  years  after  bis  detfh, 
m  consequence  of  the  revolution. 

Chapetones.  (See  CreoUt^  wadMsh 
tizoes,) 

Charlock.   (See  Radiek,) 

Cheese;  the  curd  of  milk  separated 
from  the  whey  and  pressed  or  Ijardeoei 
The  manufiicture  or  cheese  was  one  of 
the  earliest  inventions.  We  find  meatioB 
made  of  it  in  the  book  of  Job  (x.  10),  ooe 
of  the  oldest  works  extanL  AooordiiV 
to  Diodorus,  the  invention  of  cheese 
commonly  attributed  to  AristaBUS.  (q>^) 
The  Romans  were  early  acijuainted  wm 
this  article  of  food.  Accordmg  to  Caeaai^ 
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it  ms  much  used  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans; and  Strabo  mentions  that  the 
Britojis  were  very  skililil  in  making 
cheese.  The  Alpine  cheeses,  made  of  the 
TtiSk  of  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  were  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  second  century. 
The  .  Arabians  put  the  milk,  as  soon  as 
coagulated,  into  osier  or  palm-leaf  bas- 
kets, press,  and  eat  it  fresh.  Such  was, 
probabljr,  Uie  cheese  spoken  of  in  1  Sam- 
uel xvii,  18,  sent  b^  Jesse  to  Saul. 
When  prepared  from  nch  milk,  and  well 
made,  it  is  very  nutritious  in  sinall  quan- 
tities ;  but  mostly  indigestible  when  hard 
and  ill  prepared,  especially  to  weak 
stomachs.  If  any  vegetable  or  mineral 
acid  be  mixed  with  milk,  the  cheese  sep- 
arate%  and,  if  assisted  by  heat,  coagulates 
into  a  mass.  The  quantity  of  cheese  is 
less  when  a  mineral  acid  is  used.  Neu- 
tral salts,  and  likewise  all  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  separate  the  cheese  from 
the  whey.  Sugar  and  gum-arabic  pro- 
duce, the  same  effect.  Caustic  alkalies 
will  dissolve  the  curd  by  the  assistance  of  a 
boiling  heat,  and  acids  occasion  a  precipi- 
tation again.  Vegetable  acids  have  very 
little  solvent  power  upon  cui'd.  This  ac- 
counts for  a  greater  quantity  of  curd  beinff 
obtained  when  a  vegetable  acid  is  used. 
But  what  answers  best  is  rennet,  which 
is  made  by  macerating  in  water  a  piece 
of  the  last  stomach  of  a  cal^  salted  and 
dricMl  for  this  purpose. — There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  of  cheeses,  the  qualities  of 
which  depend  princiDally  on  the  richness 
and  flavor  of  the  milk  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  partly  on  the  way  in  which 
they  are  prepared.  England  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  for  the  abundance  and 
excellence  of  its  cheese.  Cheshire  and 
Gloucesterahire  are,  in  this  respect,  two 
of  its  most  fiunous  counties.  The  cheese 
produced  in  the  fbrmer  has  been  esti- 
mated at  11,500  tons  a  year.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  Gloucester  cheese,  double  and 
smgle :  the  first  is-  made  of  the  milk  and 
cream,  the  latter,  of  the  milk  deprived  of 
about  half  the  cream.  They  are  of  various 
sizes,  from  twenty  to  seventy,  and  even 
eighty  nounds ;  but  thev  generally  run 
fi'om  fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  A  great  deal 
of  cheese  is  also  made  in  that  part  of  * 
Shropshure  which  borders  upon  Cneshire, 
and  in  North  Wiltshire.  The  fbrmer 
goes  under  the  name  of  Cht9hirt  cheese ; 
the  latter  was,  till  lately,  called  GUmces- 
Ur  cheese ;  now  it  receives  its  appellation 
fix>m  the  county  where  it  is  made.  A 
strong  cheese,  somewhat  resembling  Par- 
mesan, is  made  at  Chedder,  in  Somerset- 
shire. The  celebrated  rich  cheese  called 


SiSttony  is  made  in  Letcesterahire,  princi- 
pally in  the  villages  round  Melton  Mow- 
bnv.  It  is  not  reckoned  sufiSdently 
mellow  for  cutting  unless  it  be  two  years 
old,  and  is  not  Kilable  unless  it  be  de* 
cayed,  blue  and  moist.  A  rich  cheese  is 
also  made  at  Leigh  in  Lancashire.  The 
other  cheeses  maide  in  England,  which 
have  acquired  a  peculiar  name,  either 
finom  the  quan^ty  made,  or  from  the  qual- 
ity, are  the  Dertiyshire,  Cottenham  and 
Southam  cheeses.  The  two  last  are  new- 
milk  cheeses,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavor: 
the  places  where  they  are  made  are  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Bath  and  Yorit  are 
remarkable  for  their  cream  cheeses.  The 
county  of  Warwick,  and  Banbury  in  Ox- 
fordshire, are  also  remarkable  for  cheeses ; 
the  former  for  the  quantity  made  in  it, 
about  20,000  tons  being  annually  sent  to 
London,  besides  a  very  large  supply  to 
Birmingham.  Banbuiy  cheese  is  distin- 
guished for  its  richness.  Scotland  is  not 
celebrated  for  its  cheese :  the  best  is 
called  DunUm  cheese,  from  a  parish  m 
Ayrahire,  where  it  was  originaHv  manu- 
factured. Dunlop  cheeses  generally  weigh 
firom  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  each,  and 
are,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  those  .of 
Derbyshire,  except  that  the  latter  are 
smaller.  Turmeric,  marigolds,  havnhom 
buds,  &c.,  were  formerly  used  to  height- 
en and  improve  the  color  of  cheese;  but 
amotto  (see  the  word)  is  decidedly  the 
best  ingredient  that  can  be  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  at  present  used  in 
Chesnire  and  Gloucestershire,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  thinff  else.  An  ounce  of 
genuine  amotto  will  color  a  hundred 
weight  of  cheese.  Large  quantities  of 
very  good  cheese  are  ]m>duced  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  manufiicture  of  Gouda 
cheese,  which  is  reckoned  the  best  made 
in  Holland,  muriatic  acid  is  used  in  cur- 
dling the  niUk,  instead  of  rennet  This 
renders  it  pungent,  and  preserves  it  firom 
mites.  Parmesan  cheese,  so  called  from 
Parma,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  manufiictured,^ 
is  merely  a  skim-milk  cheese,  which 
owes  its  rich  flavor  to  the  fine  herbage  of 
the  meadows  along  the  Po,  where  the 
cows  feed.  The  TOSt  Parmesan  cheese 
is  kept  for  three  or  four  yeara;  find  none 
is  ever  carried  to  market  till  it  be  at  least 
six  months  old.  Swiss  cheese,  particu- 
larly that  denominated  Grvyert,  from  the 
baifiwick  of  that  name,  in  the  canton  of 
Friburg,  is  very  celebrated.  Gru^ere 
cheeses  are  made  of  skimmed,  or  paruallv 
skimmed  milk,  and  are  flavored  with 
herbs.  They  generally  weigh  from  forty 
to  sixty  pounds  each,  and  are  packed 
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for  exportation  in  casks  containing  ten 
cheeses  each. 

Chicken  Snake.   (See  Serpent.) 

Child.   {See  Parent,) 

Chilninar.   (See  PenepoUi.) 

Chimpanzee,  or  OnANa-OTANO.  (See 
J9pe.) 

Chinese  Computation  or  Tims.  (See 
Epoch.)  • 

Choxjera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Chol- 
era Asphyxia,  Cholera  Maligna, 
Cholera  Epidemica,  Epidemic  Chol- 
era Feyer.  All  these  names  hsYO  been 
applied,  by  difierent  obsenrers,  to  a  formi- 
dable disease,  which  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  known  to  be  extensiTel^  epidemic 
in  the  world,  and  whose  origin  and  rav- 
a^  will  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
distinguishing  events  of  the  present  cen- 
tury.* Long  f)rk)r  to  the  appearance  of 
the  present  epidemic  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  in  1817,  and  its  subseauent  difiii- 
sion  over  so  large  a  portion  or  the  globe, 
extensive  and  destnictive  visitations  of 
cholera  had  been  noticed  by  various 
veriters.  One  of  these,  we  learn,  occurred 
in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  most  of  them  originated  ui 
the  East,  and  limited  their  devastations  to 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  inde&ti- 
ffaUe  Mr.  Scot  has  quoted,  from  the  Ma- 
dras Courier  of  1819,  a  letter,  which  sug- 
gests the  opinion  that  a  description — 
Uiough  certainly  a  very  obscure  one — of 
a  disease  resembling  that  which  now  pre- 
vails, is  to  be  found  in  a  Hindoo  work  of 
great  antiquity,  and  cites  instances  of  the 
epidemic  prevalence  and  great  fatality  of 
cholera,  from  the  time  of  dontius,  in  1629, 
to  the  present  century ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of^  these  epidemic  visitations  has  not 
always  reached  us  in  so  detailed  a  form  as 
to  enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  their 
identity  with  what  has  been  recently  ob- 
served :  enough,  however,  may  be  lean- 
ed to  prevent  our  denying  this  identity  in 
some  instances ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblanc-e 
which  certain  of  the  more  accurately  re- 
ported of  these  examples — especially  one 
which  occurred  at  Ganjara  in  1781 — ^bear 
to  that  now  existing.  But  this  much 
seems  certain,  that,  however  cases  in 
previous  visitations  may  have  resembled 
m  character  those  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
ease, no  recorded  epidemic  of  cholera  has 
equalled  this  in  the  wideness  of  its  diffu- 

*  The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Cv- 
dopsdia  of  Practical  Medicine  (London,  183z), 
wiu  the  exception  of  the  part  remtinr  to  the  'ap- 
pearance of  ne  disorder  in  the  U.  slates,  which 
wai  furnished  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  Boston. 


flion  and  the  amount  of  its  iavafw,iirhii 
preserved  its  character  and  inCeosny  so 
little  influenced  by  climate  and  tempen> 
ture.  The  ouestion  <of  the  identity  of  die 
disease  which  now  prevails  in  Great  Brih 
ain,  on  the  continent  of  Eurooe,  and  in 
North  America,  and  that  which  raivaged 
Hindoostan,  having  been  settled  in  the 
filrmative,  at  least  as  regards  ccrtun  of 
their  most  important  practical  poimi^  by 
the  various  resprotable  physicians  wiio 
have  vritnessed  jx>th  diseases,  we  tnayn- 
Bume  that  much  of  the  valuable  informs* 
tion  transmitted  to  us  from  India,  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  mala- 
dy which  raged  there,  is  applicable  tothn 
now  committing  its  ravages  in  Europe. 

I.  Sifn^idams  of  ChoUra  tn  Mis.— 
The  disease  generally  makes  its  attadt 
in  the  night,  or  towards  morning,  wilh 
vomiting  so  excessive  that  the  whols 
contents  of  the  stomach  appear  to  be  dia- 
charffed;  and,  neaiiy  at  the  same  time^ 
the  Dowels  are  copiously  emnded,  a 
though  all  the  solid  matters  in  tne  intes- 
tinal canal  were  evacuated.  In  some  cm 
a  watery  purging  precedes  the  vonuUDg 
by  some  hours ;  but  they  nrK»e  fiequentlj 
occur  nmultaneously.  After  the  first  co- 
pious discharge,  the  patient  experiences  a 
distressinff  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  ftint- 
nesB,  with  ringing  in  the  ears  and  giddi- 
nesB.  The  subsequent  dischaiges  fiooi 
the  stomach,  and  those  fimn  the  bowek^ 
do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  appet^ 
ance,  excepting  as  the  matters  ejected 
from  the  stomach  may  be  tinged  by  inetfi- 
cines  or  odier  ingests :  they  are  generslly 
watery,  colorless  and  inodorous,  and  m 
compared  in  their  appearance  to  beiiey- 
broth,  or  more  frequently  to  rice-waier. 
Sometimes  they  are  like  znilk,occastoDal- 
ly  yellowish,  greenish,  like  muddy  ivater 
or  yeast ;  but  the  comee-Hotdt^  as  they  m 
emphaticallv  termed,  which  consist  of  al- 
buminous tfakes  floating  in  serum,  or  dis- 
charges of  pure  serum,  are  of  the  most 
frequent  occurrence.  The  dejectioDS 
sometimes  take  place  without  efibit  or  un- 
easiness, but  occasionally  very  iordbljt 
with  simultaneous  vomiting,  nM0Oi,aiM 
sinking  of  the  pulse.  This  violent  actios 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  notof  lonccoo- 
tiouance,  the  powers  of  the  svstem  h^ 
unable  to  support  it :  hence  the  vomitiDI 
and  puigine  generally  cease  some  boiiis 
before  deaUi ;  but,  in  some  cases^  a  dis- 
charge of  serum  takes  place  from  the  Re- 
turn, on  any  movement  of  the  body,  til 
the  Altai  close.  In  most  cases,  some  tins 
afler  the  commencement  of  this  afftciioB 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  but,  in  othen^  pr»- 
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yiously  to  it,  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
felt ;  and  these  affections  gradually  extend 
along  the  limbs  to  the  trunk.  The  spasms 
are  imperfectly  clonic  or  convulsive,  with 
infiiBquent  relaxations,  are  attended  with 
great  pain,  and  leave,  for  some  days  after- 
wards, a  degree  of  sdfifaessinthe  afiected 
muscles.  The  pulse  is  from  the  first 
small,  weak  and  accelerated ;  and,  afler  a 
certain  interval,  but  especially  on  the  ac- 
cession of  spasms  or  severe  vomiting,  it 
sinks  suddenly,  so  as  to  be  speedily  lost  in 
the  external  parts.  The  len^di  of  time 
during  which  a  patient  will  live  in  this 
pulseless  state  is  remarkable.  In  a  case 
related  by  doctor  Kellett,  the  pulse  was 
gone  within  three  hours  fh>m  the  attack ; 
yet  the  man  lived  twenty-two  hours  in 
that  state.  On  the  cessation  of  spasm 
and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  apparently 
from  the  exmbition  of  remedies,  tne  pulse 
will  return  in  the  extremities  for  a  short 
time,  and  again  cease.  The  skin  is  cold 
from  the  commencement  of  the  (disease, 
and,  as  it  advances,  becomes  ffradually 
colder,  and  is  covered  either  wim  a  pro- 
fiise  sweat  or  a  clammy  moisture.  The 
state  of  its  circulation,  and  its  insensibili- 
^,  are  sometimes  strongly  denoted  by  the 
following  circumstances :  leeches  will  not 
draw  blood  from  it;  blisters  and  other 
v^icatoriee  will  not  act;  and  even  the 
minend  acids  and  boiling  water  produce 
no  efrect ;  and  some  patients  are  not  even 
sensible  of  their  apphcation.  In'Europe- 
Ans,  the  color  of  the  surftce  is  often  livid ; 
the  line  and  nails  present  a  blue  tint;  and 
the  skin  of  the  feet  and  hands  becomes 
corrugated,  and  exhibits  a  sodden  appear- 
ance, as  if  from  long  inamersion  m  hot 
water.  With  these  symptoms  coexist  vi- 
olent pain  of  the  intestines,  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  writhing  and  twisting  there ;  heart- 
bum,  which  the  sufferer  compares  to  a 
fii^  consuming  his  entrails ;  excessive 
thirst;  anxiety,  with  inexpressible  uneasi- 
ness about  the  prsecordia ;  hiccough ;  jacti- 
tation; and,  notwithstanding  the  actual 
coldness  of  the  surface,  and  even  of  in- 
ternal parts  which  are  accessible  to  the 
touch  (the  tongue  for  instance),  a  sense  of 
heat  which  impels  the  patient  incessantly 
to  tiirow  off  the  bed-clothes.  The  breath- 
inf^is  much  affected,  beinff  performed 
cither  more  slowly  than  usual  (sometimes, 
for  instance,  in  the  advanced  stage,  only 
at  the  rate  of  seven  respirations  in  a  min- 
ute), or  the  inspirations  are  short  and  sud- 
den, with  violent  pain  from  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm ;  the  voice  being  feeble,  hollow, 
hoarse  and  uiterrupted.    The  eyes  are 
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sunk  in  their  orbits ;  the  comesB  flaccid* 
the  conjunctivee  frequently  sufiused  with 
blood ;  the  features  of  the  face  collapsed ; 
and  the  whole  countenance  wears  a  ca- 
daverous aspect.  The  secretions  (those 
of  the  skin  and  intestines  exceptea)  are 
generallv  suspended.  The  functions  of 
the  mind  are  undisturbed  almost  to  the 
very  last  moment  of  existence.  The  ap- 
proach of  recovery  is  denoted  by  the  ris- 
mg  of  the  pulse,  the  return  of  heat  to  the 
surface,  inclination  to  natural  sleep,  dimi- 
nution or  cessation  of  vomiting,  purging, 
and  spasms,  and,  after  an  interval,  the  re- 
appearance of  bilious  stools,  urine  and  sa- 
liva.* Regarding  the  above  as  a  picture 
of  the  general  type  of  a  disease  ratner  va- 
riable in  character,  we  shall  proceed  to 
relate  the  more  striking  deviations  from 
the  ordinary  form  which  were  observed 
in  Iiklia.  Instead  of  the  exc^in^ly  sunk 
state,  there  was  a  marked  excitement* 
with  a  hot  and  dry  skm,  and  a  pulse  of 
considerable  force,  in  several  mstanees 
throughout  great  pm  of  the  course  of  the 
disease.f  This,  in  some  cases,  arose  from 
the  early  exhibition  of  stimulants;  but  in 
others  it  appeared  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  disorder.  These  eases  yiekl- 
ed  most  certainly  and  .  readily  to  treat-, 
ment;  and  hence  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  subdued  without  the  occur- 
rence of  sinking  or  debilinr,  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  wnether  this  (£Mcrjption  of 
disorder  really  belonced  to  the  epidemic  ; 
but  that  it  did  so  was  p&ced  bey  ond  all  ques-^ 
tion  by  some  of  the  more  protracted  cases 
degenerating  into  the  ordinary  low  form. 
The  most  fotal  variety  of  the  disease  was 
denoted  by  the  slighmess  of  the  commo- 
tion in  the  system :  there  was  no  vomit- 
mg;  hardly  any  purging;  perhaps  there 
were  only  one  or  two  stools,  with  no  per- 
ceptible spasm  i  no  pain  of  any  kind ;  a 
mortal  coldness,  with  arrest  of  the  circu- 
latioi)  coming  on  fit>m  the  beginning,  and 
the  patient  dying  without  a  struggle  with- 
in three  or  four  hours.  Several  instances 
were  heard  o(  .at  Hoobly  and  other 

S laces,  of  natives  being  struck  with  the 
isease  whilst  walking  in  the  open  air, 
and  who,  having  faUen  down,  retched  a 
littie,  complained  of  vertigo,  deafriess  and 
blindness,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Scot  informs  us  that  this  most  deadly 
form  of  the  disease  firequently  manifested 

*  Scot's  Reports  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera ; 
Anderson  ou  Cholera  (E>  M.  and  S.  Journal,  vo). 
XV,  p.  324) ;  Christie  ou  Cholera  and  the  Patholo- 
gy of  Mucous  Blembranes ;  Annesley's  Sketcli 
of  the  Diseases  of  India,  &c. 

t  Madras  Reports,  p.  25. 
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itielf  in  local  epidemic  Yisitationf,  which 
were  oflen  observed  io  India*  all  the  caaea 
occurring  at  the  same  time  in  a  given  dia- 
trict  paruking  of  the  same  peculiarity  of 
character.  The  collapsed  form  of  diaeaae, 
first  described,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  frequently  observed.  In  fatal  cases, 
its  duration  varies  from  four  to  eight 
hours;  whilst  in  those  which  terminate 
fiivorably  (a  result  oflen  apparently  due  to 
early  medical  assistance),  tn^  patient  may 
be  restored  to  perfect  convalescence  in  a 
period  rangingfrom  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  But,  in  many  cases,  consid- 
erable disturbance  of  the  system  inter- 
venes between  the  period  of  collapse  and 
restoration  to  health;  or  this  disturbance 
may  itself  cause  death.  The  Indian  re- 
porters mention  two  forms  of  this  disor- 
der. In  the  one,  with  some  excitement 
in  the  system,  the  bowels  continue  to  dis- 
charge,  for  many  days,  first  brown  and 
watery,  then  dark,  black  and  pitchy  stools, 
Bometmies  with  blood,  apd  with  peculiar 
pains  in  the  bowels,  particularly  in  the 
rectum.  The  other,  a  distinct  febrile 
form,  we  shall  describe  in  the  lanauage 
of  the  Bengal  Report  The  fever, 
which  almost  invariably  attended  this 
second  staffs  of  the  disease  (in  Europe- 
ans), partook  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
common  bilious  attacks  of  these  latitudes. 
There  was  a  hot,  dry  skin,  a  foul,  deeply- 
furred  tongue,  parched  mouth,  thirst,  sick 
stomach,  restlessness,  watchfulness,  and 
quick,  variable  pulse,  sometimes  with  de- 
hrium  and  stupor,  and  other  marked  a& 
fections'of  the  brain.  Generally,  when 
the  disorder  proved  fittal  in  this  stage,  the 
tongue,  from  being  cream-colored,  be- 
came brown,  and  sometimes  black,  hard, 
and  more  deeply  furred ;  the  teeth  and 
lips  were  covered  with  sordes ;  the  state 
of  the  akin  varied,  chills  alternating  with 
heats ;  the  pulse  became  extremely  quick, 
weak  and  tremulous;  hiccough,  catching 
of  the  breath,  great  restlessness  and  deep 
moaning  succeeded ;  and  the  patient  soon 
sunk,  incoherent  and  insensible,  under  the 
debilitating  efiects  of  low  nervous  fever, 
and  frequent,  dark,  tany,  alvine  dis- 
charges.'' A  consecutive  fever,  similar  to 
this,  we  learn  firom  doctors  Russell  and 
Bany,  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
Russia  than  in  India.  The  folloviring  de- 
scription of  it  we  owe  to  these  gendemen : 
After  the  blue,  cold  period  has  lasted 
fix)m  twelve  to  twenty-four,  seldom  to 
forty-eight  hours  or  upwards,  the  pulse 
and  external  heat  begin  gradually  to  re- 
turn; headache  is  complained  o(  with 
noise  in  the  ears;  the  tongue  becomes 
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mors  kwded,  reader  at  the  tip  and  sclge^ 
and  also  drier.  Hi^h-colored  urioe  ■ 
passed  with  pain  and  in  small  quantiiiei; 
the  pupil  is  oflen  dilated;  soreneB  is feb 
on  pressure  over  the  Uver,  stomach  aad 
belly ;  bleeding  by  the  lancet  or  leedM 
is  recjuired.  Ice  to  the  head  gives  nsit 
relief.  In  abort,  the  patient  is  now  labor* 
ing  under  a  continued  fever,  not  to  U 
distinguished  from  ordinary  fever.  A 
profuse  critical  perspiration  may  come  on 
from  the  second  or  third  day,  and  letve 
the  sufferer  convalescent ;  but  much  mm 
fi«quently  the  quickness  of  pulse  and  hm 
of  skin  continue;  the  tongue  beeomei 
brown  and  parched ;  the  eyes  are  suffiiaed 
and  drovrsy;  there  is  a  dull  flush,  widi 
stupor  and  heavinesi^  about  the  oouniB- 
nance,  much  resembling  typhus;  daik 
^ordeff  collect  about  the  lips  and  teeA; 
sometimes  the  patient  is  pale,  sqinU, 
and  low,  with  the  pulse  and  heat  bekMr 
natural ;  but,  with  the  typhus  stupor,  de- 
lirium  supervenes,  and  death  takes  place 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  oreven 
later,  m  the  very  individual,  too,  when 
the  most  assiduous  attentioo  had  buHy 
saved  m  the  first  or  cold  atage.  Togife 
a  notion  of  the  importance  and  dan^«f 
cholera  fever,  a  most  intelUgent  phyaw 
doctor  Reuner,  of  the  merchant  hxmpoi, 
informs  us,  that  of  twenty  cases  tniied 
under  his  own  eye,  who  fell  ykom» 
the  disease,  seven  diied  in  the  coU  aim 
and  thirteen  in  the  consecutive  feverr* 
The  same  gentlemen  state,  as  the  renl 
of  their  observations,  that  the  folknrisi 
are  the  points  of  difiereoce  between  the 
European  epidemic  and  that  of  India 
*^  Firit,  the  evacuadoaa,  both  upwards  vd 
downwards,  aeem  to  have  been  mock 
more  profuse  and  nngovenafale  ki  the 
Indian  than  in  the  present  cboleia,  tfaoogk 
the  characters  of  the  evacuations  are  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Secondly,  restortfiosie 
health  from  the  cold  abige,  vrithout  peff- 
ing  through  consecutive  fover  of  bbj 
kind,  was  by  far  more  fioquent  io  bdii 
than  here  (St.  Petersbui^) ;  nor  did  jhe 
consecutive  fever  there  aasume  a  tntnH 
typcf   Thirdly,  the  proportion  of  desAi 

*  Report  of  docton  Rondl  and  Banyio  C.C 
Greville,  esquire,  published,  emong  other  pop^ 
by  authorilj^  of  his  majesty's  nost  boaonw 
privy  couQcil. 

t  If  we  compare  the  symptoms  atlriboled  to  Im 
consecutive  fever  by  docton  RosseO  wad  Bsfn, 
with  those  quoted  from  the  Benni  Reports,  m 
difference  between  this  stage  of  ue  lespcciiv^'P' 
idemics  does  not  appear  very  striking :  tk  sp" 
tbel  typhoid  seems  almost  equally  applicable  lo 
both.  Varieties  were  obsenrcd  in  the  dbease 
it  prevaSed  in  the  diffisreat  ladian  pfcndcacH^ 
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iDlbe  fM  fliage,  compared  with  Ihoee  in 
the  hot,  was  nr  greater  in  India,  accord- 
ing to  doctor  Ruflsell's  experience,  than 
heie.  Fourthly,  the  number  of  medical 
men  and  hospital  attendants  attacked  with 
eholeia  during  the  present  epidemic,  in 
|Moportk>n  to  the  whole  employed,  and 
10  other  classes  of  society,  has  been  be- 
yond all  comparison  greater  here  than 
in  India  under  similar  circumstances." 
Doctor  Keir,  of  Moscow,  gives  the  fbl* 
lowin|F  description  of  the  consecutive  or 
secondary  morbid  state: — second  or- 
deal now  begins,  sometimes  aa  severe, 
and  frequently  not  less  fiital,  though  naore 
slowly  so,  than  the  first :  this  is  probably 
the  efkct  of  the  morbid  changes  which 
have  been  induced  during  the  fist  period 
of  the  disease.  The  appearance  of  the 
complaint  is  now  entirely  changed,  inso- 
much that  one  who  had  not  seen  the  pa- 
tient during  the  first  period,  or  been  told 
of  the  symptoms,  coula  not  possibly  know 
that  he  was  sufi^ring  firom  the  epidemic 
I  have  observed  the  disease  in  this,  its 
second  period,  to  assume  four  forms:  the 
fiist,  an  mflammatorv,  or  rather  sub-in- 
flanimatoiy  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  most  fi!equently  the  latter,  some- 
times conjoined;  the  second,  inflamma- 
tory irritation  of  the  lungs,  vrith'  pain  of 
the  chest,  cough,  viscid  expectoration  and 
fever,  appearing  as  a  critical  metastasis  of 
the  disease ;  the  third,  bilious  or  bilio-ner- 
vous  fever,  with  suppuration  of  the  parotid 
glands— in  one  case,  with  axillarv  suppu- 
rating bubo,  towards  the  end  of  the  fever, 
an  inflammatoiy  irritation  of  the  lungs 
took  place,  ending  in  vomica;  and  the 
fourth,  a  congestive  sub-inflammato- 
ry state  of  the  Drain  and  spinal  chord. 
This  last,  aa  was  natural  to  expect  fipom 
the  nattune  and  seat  of  the  afiection, 
proved  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and 
most  fret^uently  fatal  form  of  the  second 
period:  it  appeared  generally  to  super- 

and  likewise  between  that  which  existed  in  Hin- 
doostan  and  Ceylon,  perhaps  as  considerable  as 
those  now  observed  by  these  intelligent  physi- 
cians. In  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  eiUract 
referred  to,  relative  to  the  greater  freouency  at 
Petersburg  of  the  secondary  "  typhoia/'  or,  as 
more  commonly  designated  in  India,  "low  biliary'' 
symptoms,  we  confess  that  we  observe  a  discre- 
Wey  when  we  read  a  subsequent  part  of  Uie  same 
Report,  in  which  doctors  Russell  and  Barry  state. 
"Convalescence  from  cholera  has  been  rapid  ana 
P^ect  here,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  fact : — 
The  mmister  of  the  interior  had  given  orders  that 
all  convalescents,  civil  as  well  as  military,  at  the 
KODeral  hospital,  should  be  detained  fourteen 
^■ys.  We  inspected  aboot  two  hundred  of  these 
liH^mu  some  days  back,  with  sir  J.  Wylie,  and 
fooad  them  in  excellent  health,  without  a  single 
■lorbid  teqaela." 
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vene  after  the  pmging,  vomiting  and 
cramps  had  been  reliev^  and  the  exter- 
nal heat  in  some  degree  restored ;  the  pa- 
tient complained  of  pain  in  the  back,  be- 
tween the  shoulder-blades,  or  in  some 
other  part  of  the  spine,  sometimes  along 
its  whole  tract;  he  appeared  sleepy  to 
such  a  degree  that  at  first  I  was  disposed 
to  attribute  this  state,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  efiectB  of  the  opium  given  in  the  first 
period.  But  I  was  soon  convinced  that 
the  cause  of  this  symptom,  and  of  an- 
other strongly  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  the  disease,  namely,  the  filling  of  the 
vessels  of  the  sclerotica  with  red  blood, 
was  a  congestive  sub-infiammatory  state 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord.  This  strik- 
ing symptom  at  first  began  to  show  itself 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eyes ;  it  gradually  increased,  and,  titde  by 
little,  reached  the  upper  part,  while  the 
eyes  turned  upwards,  exposing  the  lower 
part  gorged  with  blood.  This  state  of 
the  patient  generally  ended  in  a  complete 
coma,  and  proved  uital  a  few  hours  after- 
wards." besides  the  various  and  appal- 
ling symptoms  which  indicate  general  de- 
rangement of  the  action  of  the  solids, 
there  are  appearances  in  the  blood  drawn 
during  the  collapsed  stage,  showing  that 
the  fluids  feel  the  influence  of  this  for- 
midable disease.  These  appearances  are 
very  uniformly  expressed  ny  the  terms 
darkj  hlackj  or  terry,  in  regard  to  color, 
and  by  (hickj  ropy,  tirupy,  or  aend-co- 
agtdatedy  in  reqiect  to  consistence.  This 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  cLrculating 
fluid  is  fiilly  proved  to  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  duration  of  the  disease ;  the  blood  at 
the  commencement  seeming  to  be 'nearly 
or  altogether  natural,  and  more  or  less 
rapidly  assuming  a  ^norbid  state  as  the 
malady  advances.  This  condition  was 
less  conspicuous  in  cases  of  cholera  ush- 
ered in  by  symptoms  of  excitement,  than 
where  the  collapsed  state  of  the  system 
had  occurred  early;  and  in  certain  rare 
cases  it  was  not  observable  at  all,  and  the 
blood  flowed  readily  from  the  vein ;  but 
the  reverse  was  the  fact,  both  with  respect 
to  its  condition  and  the  manner  or  its 
flowing  fix»m  the  arm,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  instances.  In  ^neral,  after  a 
certain  quantity  of  dark,  thick  blood  had 
been  drawn,  its  color  became  lighter,  its 
consistence  less  thick,  and  the  circulation 
revived,  such  appearances  always  affi)rd- 
ing  grotmds  for  a  proportionably  favora- 
ble prognosis.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  diseased  blood  coagu- 
lates. In  some  instances,  we  kana,  the 
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coagulation  is  rapid,  whilst  in  others  it  is 
alow  and  imperfect.  Reporters  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring  it  deficient  in  serum, 
and  destitute  of  the  buflfy  coat  The  lat- 
ter is  occasionally  observed  in  cases  at- 
tended with  reaction,  in  which  the  blood 
is  not  black  and  thick.*  The  discharges 
from  patients  suffi^ring  under  this  disease 
were  sulijected  to  experiment  by  doctor 
Christie.  The  secretion  consists  of  two 
substances,  the  one  a  transparent  serous 
fluid,  the  other  an  opaque,  white  coagu- 
lum ;  the  former  perfectly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  the  latter  quite  insoluble.  These 
matters  being  submitted  to  the  action  of 
reagents,  the  fluid  part  was  found  to  be 
pure  serum,  and  the  coagulated  portion 
fibrin.  The  secretion,  therefore,  as  the 
author  remarks,  has  a  composition  similar 
to  that  of  the  blood  deprived  of  its  color- 
ing matter;  but  the  serum  is  in  much 
laiver  proportion  to  the  fibrin. 

fl.  Character  of  the  Epidemic  as  it 
appeared  in  Sundmand  in  1831.  Thus 
rar  (says  the  English  writer)  our  account 
of  this  formidable  malady  has  been  de- 
rived firom  the  vei^  valuable  mass  of  in- 
formation with  which  we  have  been  fii- 
vored  by  our  medical  brethren  in  Indfa, 
and  the  many  intelligent  men  who  have 
witnessed  its  ravages  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Circumstances  having  brought 
it  under  our  own  observation,  we  shall 
endeavm*  to  convey  succinctly  to  the 
reader  the  results  of  our  experience,  pref- 
aced by  a  few  reflections  on  the  character 
and  designation  of  the  disease  which  this 
experience  has  suggested  to  us.  Were 
we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  epidemic 
cholera,  the  foUovring,  according  to  our 
experience,  would  comprise  its  distinc- 
tive Bvmptoms:— After  watery  diarrhoea, 
or  other  generally  slight  indispoation, 
vomiting  and  nurging  of  a  white  or  color- 
less fluid,  violent  cramps,  great  prostra- 
tion and  collapse,!  the  last  occurring 
simultaneously  with  the  vomiting  and 
cramps,  or  shortly  after  them.  Should 
the  patient  survive  the  last  train  of  symp- 

*  Madras  Report,  p.  80.  &c. 

i  By  collapse,  in  this  aefinition.  is  meant  the 
feebleness  or  almost  the  arrest  of  tne  circidation ; 
the  death-like  appearance,  the  coldness,  shrinking, 
and  occasional  biaeness  of  the  surface,  which  may 
In  other  diseases  be  observed  after  they  have  ex- 
isted some  time,  and  as  the  powers  of  life  are 
passing  away ;  but  .which  occur,  in  what  we  shall 
call  the  cold  or  choleric  stage  of  the  epidemic,  in 
a  short  time  aAer  its  eoaunencement^as  though 
they  formed  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  degree 
and  early  accession  of  this  collapse,  and  the  white 
discbarge,  are  the  only  distinctive  marks  that  we 
are  aware  of  between  this  stage  of  the  epidemic 
and  ordinary  cholera. 
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toms,  a  state  of  excitement  and  fevar  su- 
pervenes. We  can  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  disease  only  by  dividing  it  into 
three  stages,  the  mektientj  the  eoU  or 
choleric,  and  the  febrile:  the  dnrlakm  ac- 
cords with  the  character  of  the  disease. 

1.  SifmpiomB  of  ike  bteqneid  Stage, 
In  an  immense  majority  of  instonees, 
diarrhoea  has  been  the  promineiit  sjnnp- 
tom  of  this  staoe.  Languor  and  hsa- 
tude,  and  occaaonallv  nausea  and 
ligo,  coexisted  with  the  disorder  of  the 
bowels,  and  sometimes  certain  of  then 
symptoms  may  have  appeared  without  it; 
but  lis  oocuirence  has  been  so  comoMD^ 
that  we  have  treated  few  cases  in  wbieh 
it  had  not  preceded  the  more  ibnnidafaie 
^mptoms.  On  examining  the  disehBTgeR, 
if  we  have  an  opportimity  of  doiiw  » 
shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  the&a- 
rhcea,  they  will  be  observed  to  he  fieol 
and  bilious ;  but  we  shall  find  that  thef 
Bubsequendy  bear  the  serous  character  « 
those  which  occur  after  the  choleric  slife 
is  fully  formed:  they  are  passed  copi- 
ously and  without  much  griping ;  the  Mr 
ing  of  debility  which  attends  them  is  giot, 
and  this  diarrhcea  is  so  exhausting,  tbit 
we  have  met  vrith  {ntienta,  espeeidly 
those  advanced  in  life,  in  whom  a  conad- 
erable  degree  of  collapse  had  ocGimed, 
with  a  feeble  pulse,  scarcely  ezoeediiir 
fifty,  before  the  accession  of  vomitiDSsiMi 
cramps.  The  natural  tendency  of  tfaii 
purving  is,  we  believe,  to  psss  into  the 
choleric  stage ;  but  the  tranntion  has  fie- 
quendy  occuired  shortly  after  some  die 
tetic  error,  either  as  to  quantity  or  qinlitr 
of  food,  or  after  exposure  to  cold.  The 
commencement  of  tne  pursing  has  mae- 
times  preceded  by  several  days  the  a^ 
cession  of  the  choleric  stage,  and  occa- 
sionally only  by  eight  or  ten  hoim;  fast 
forty-eifdit  hours  has  been  its  mean  dma- 
tion,  ccQculated  fit)m  a  great  number  of 
instance&  We  have  dwelt  the  niore  en 
this  incipient  stage,  from  a  oonvictioD,  the 
result  or  considerable  observation  of  die 
disease,  that  subsequent  ffpnptoms  mix^ 
often  be  prevented,  and  life  preaored,  by 
early  and  proper  treatment  of^ the  dianlMBa. 

2.  Symjotoms  of  the  Cold  or  Chdffie 
Stoffe.  Our  description  will  be  won 
intelligible  if  we  divide  into  two  p 
riods  this  very  important 'stage,  wlHch 
has,  in  truth,  given  its  name  to  the  di»> 
ease,  and,  by  its  fearful  ^mptoms,  Im 
engrossed  such  general  attention,  that  the 
facts  of  its  being  but  part  of  a  seriea  «£ 
changes,  has  been  too  often  lost  sijfbt  & 
-—First  Period.  The  time  of  invanoa  liai 
been,  as  in  India,  in  a  great  majority* 
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imtuieeBy  from  two  to  four  o'clock  in  the 
morniog.  The  patient  is  attacked  with 
uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  occasionally 
amounting  to  pain,  to  which  speedily  suc- 
ceeds vomiting  of  the  characteristic  fluid 
BO  frequently  described,  and,  if  diarrhcBa 
have  preceded,  which,  in  almost  all  the 
OBses  that  have  Alien  under  our  observa- 
tbn,  has  been  the  case,  a  puiiging  of  the 
same  fluid,  the  foecal  contents  of^ the  ca- 
nal having  been  previously  expelled.  The 
vomiting  is  rarely  full  and  efiectual,  con- 
sisting rather  of  apparently  unsatis&ctory 
retchings  than  of  a  fiill  d^harge  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach ;  but  sometimes 
these  contents  are  expelled  forcibly,  as  if 
squirted  from  a  large  sirringe.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  are  occasionally 
scanty,  but  much  more  frequendy  they 
take  phice  copiously  and  forcibly.  Si- 
multaneouriy  with  the  vomiting,  or  not 
unfiequently  befbre  this  symptom  has 
occuired,  cramps  take  place;  and  the 
agony  which  attends  them  constitutes 
great  part  of  the  sufierings  of  the  patient, 
who  incessantly  entreats  that  friction  may 
be  applied  to  the  parts  they  affect.  How- 
ever sooa  our  visit  may  be  made,  the 
pulse  will  generally  be  found  to  be  feeble 
and  frequent ;  the  skin,  in  point  of  heat, 
below  the  healthy  standard ;  the  counte- 
nance shrunk,  and,  if  not  livid,  pallid; 
and  the  respiration  hurried,  if  not  checked, 
as  it  frequently  is,  by  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phnupn  and  intercostal  muscles.  The 
circulati9a  sinks  remarkably,  and  some- 
times appeara  momentarily  to  cease,  'on 
every  accession  of  severe  vomiting  or 
^Nism. — Second  Period  The  mean  dura- 
tion of  the  preceding  period  varies  from< 
about  eight  to  twelve  houre ;  the  vomiting 
and  spasms  then  either  totally  subade  or 
recur  at  much  k>nger  intervals,  and  the 
patient  sinks  into  a  state  of  extreme  col- 
lapse. The  pulse  at  the  virrist  is  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  perceptible;  the  surface  u 
universally  moist  and  cold,  excepting  as 
heat  is  imparted  from  without,  for  the  in- 
stant that  the  hands  or  other  ports  are  ex- 
posed, thev  become  of  an  icy  coldness ; 
blueness,  if  it  exist  at  all,— but  it  is  by  no 
m^ins  an  uniform  symptom, — ^is  now  con- 
spicuous on  the  fiice  and  hands,  which 
last  have  the  shnmk  and  sodden  ap- 
pearance so  generally  described;  the 
tongue  is  moist,  and,  if  not  actually  cold, 
at  least  cooler  than  natural ;  and  the  voice 
is  of  that  minffled  huskiness  and  feeble- 
ness which  strikes  the  ear  so  peculiarly. 
In  this  condition  there  is  little  sufiering, 
excepting  froni  the  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  prsecordia,  of  which 
VOL.  XIII.  35 
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the  patient  compliuns  much;  for  even 
should  spasms  occur,  they  ai*e  now  too 
feeble  to  excite  much  pain  5^  the  res- 
piration is  slow;  the  conjunctive,  espe- 
cially in  their  inferior  hemisphere,  are  f ire- 
quently  injected  with  dark-colored  blood ; 
and  the  insensibility  of  the  stomach  is  so 
great,  that  the  most  powerful  stimulants 
may  be  given  and  retained  without  the 
organ  being  apparently  more  sensible  of 
tJieir  presence  than  if  it  were  a  lifelees 
pouch.  The  urine  is  suspended  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  a  choleric  stage 
80  intense  as  we  have  described. 

a  Symptoms  of  the  Febrile  Stage.  The 
preceding  stage,  in  most  cases,  makes  a 
very  gradual  transition  into  the  present 
one.  After  the  patient  has  remained  in 
the  collapsed  state,  probably  fbr  a  consid- 
erably longer  time  than  the  medical  at- 
tendant expected,  some  degree  of  warmth 
will  be  found  returning  to  the  sur&ce, 
which,  for  a  variable  period,  perhafis 
for  a  couple  of  days,  has  been  almost  of 
icy  coldness ;  and  the  pulse  is  proportion- 
ably  developed,  beinff  very  perceptible  at 
the  wrist,  generally  about  eighty,  and  soft ; 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  gradually 
become  distended  with  blood ;  or  if  those 
of  the  inferior  hemisphere  have  been  so 
during  the  stdge  of  collapse,  the  disten- 
sion now  difftises  itself  over  the  whole 
membrane ;  the  patient,  who,  on  his  at- 
tention beinff  roused,  is  perfectly  sensible, 
complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head,  of 
a  sense  of  giddiness,  and  that  the  light 
distresses  his  eyes.  The  tongue  in 
this  early  stage  is*  clean  and  moist ;  the 
bowels  are  readily  acted  upon  by  medi- 
cine, and  the  discharges  are  feculent, 
and,  though  somewhat  clayey,  contain  a 
proportion  of  bile ;  but  the  urinary  secre- 
tion is  sometimes  either  not  restored,  or  is 
considerably  deficient  for  a  day  or  two 
after  the  establishment  of  fever.   In  the 

E regress  of  the  fever,  the  tongue  becomes 
lack,  and  sordes  accumulate  about  the 
teeth ;  the  eyes  become  more  and  more 
injected ;  the  intellect  more  and  more  tor- 
pid, though  still  the  patient  can  be  roused 
to  answer  questions,  and  even  may  make 
one  or  two  sensible  remarks  on  his  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  instant  the  conversation 
ceases,  the  eyes  are  turned  up  in  the 
orbit,  exposing  through  the  half-closed 
eye-lids  tne  red  sclerotica,  and  the  patient 
is  in  a  state  of  profound  stupor :  the  uri- 
nary secretion  is  now  established,  and  the 
urine,  which  at  first  was  dack-colored  and 
cloudy,  is  now  limpid  and  pale ;  the  al- 
vine  discharges  are  darker  colored  than  at 
first;  and  throughout  the  disease  there  is 
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a  deficiency  of  yascular  action  and  of  tem- 
perature, which  we  have  not  observed  to 
the  same  extent  in  typhus  or  any  other 
fever.  However  flushed  the  countenance 
may  appear, — and  it  is  often  very  consid- 
erably so, — ^the  temperature  of  the  surface 
is  below  the  healthy  standard;  and  we 
have  not  often  found  the  pulse  above 
ninety.  TSfpkoid  is  not  an  inappropri- 
ate designation  of  the  condition  we  have 
endeavored  to  describe;  but  we  think 
that  an  individual  who  had  once  watched 
the  progress  of  such  a  case,  would  run 
no  risk  of  confounding  it,  on  ftiture  occa- 
sions, with  typhus  ;>-the  deficiency  of 
vascular  and  calorific  power ;  the  peculiar 
vascularity  of  the  eye ;  the  abeepce  of 
subsultus  and  muttering  delirium  (for 
though  delirium  occasionaUv  occurs  dur- 
ing niffht,  the  condition  of  the  intellect  is 
throu^out  much  more  one  of  torpor - 
than  of  irregularity),  would  be  the  marks 
by  which  he  would  discriminate  the  two 
afiections.  The  duration  of  such  a  febrile 
stage  as  we  have  described,  is  fi^om  a 
week  to  ten  days.  Its  termination  has 
been, '  in  a  considerable  majority  of  in- 
stances which  have  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation, fatal.  The  brain  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be  the  organ  mainly  aftbcted ;  and 
hv  this  view  our  treatment  has  been 
chiefly  guided,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
tlie  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal  has 
not  been  nedected.  In  another  form, 
and  one  which  supervenes  on  a  minor  de- 
gree of  coUapee  than  the  preceding,  the 
symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  de- 
scribed above,  excepting  that  there  are 
indications  of  greater  excitement, — more 
warmth  of  sumce,  and  more  force  and 
frequency  of  pulse.  Depletion  could  be 
more  freely  practised,  and  it  was  altogether 
a  more  tractable  form  of  disease.  The 
mildest  and  most  tractable  type  of  the 
febrile  staffe  was  denoted  by  symptoms 
of  general  DUt  moderate  excitement,  with 
epipastric  pain  on  pressure,  headache 
and  giddiness ;  the  tongue  being  at  the 
same  time  either  clean,  with  a  di^[>osition 
to  become  d^  and  glazed,  or  slightly 
white  and  furred ;  the  skin  warm ;  the 
pulse  free  and  forcible ;  the  urine  highly 
colored,  and  the  thirst  considerable.  In 
such  a  case  there  is  little  or  no  confusion 
of  thought  or  delirium,  and  the  eyes  are 
not  injected.  We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  examples  of  this  mild  and  tracta- 
ble type  of  the  febrile  stage  occurred 
after  a  choleric  stage,  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  collapse  had  been  incon- 
siderable, in  which  the  urinary  secretion 
had  not  been  suspended,  or  which  had 
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not  always  beenaltended  with  vomifiif — 
a  symptom  occasionally  wanting  in 
cases.  The  vmter  met  with  but  one  ex- 
ample of  connderable  affection  of  die 
thoracic  organs ;  and  this  occurred  in  a 
case,  in  point  of  general  character,  oot  un- 
like the  fbpn  last  described,  though  flome- 
what  more  collapsed.  The  afieeti(m  wv 
bronchia],  and  was  relieved  by  a  copious 
expectoration  of  very  dark-eolored  eputa, 
— tile  patient  reeoverinff.  In  the  preced- 
ing sketch  of  the  febrile  stage,  it  will  be 
undemtood  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
choleric  stage,  we  have  not  attempted  to 
depict  all  the  various  shades  of  mtflDiil? 
in  which  the  disease  manifested  itteif. 
The  extremes  are  given :  to  have  essayed 
to  describe  all  the  intermediate  degreei 
would  have  swelled  the  artiele  beycod 
reasonable  limits,  and  would  have  proved 
a  burden  to  the  memory  of  the  reader. 

4.  Prognotis.  The  danger  of  the  ^ 
ease  is  in  all  cases,  we  beueve,  to  be  es- 
timated from  the  degree  of  collapse  at- 
tending the  cold  or  choleric  stage,  h 
Iihdia,  It  was  remarked  that  the  caseiiB 
which  the  spasms  and  vomiting  were  the 
most  violent  were  by  no  means  fiiugiit 
with  the  most  peril ;  and  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  disease  enables  as  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  accuracy  of  the  remade; 
for  when  we  have  heaad  the  attendaoo 
exulting  in  the  cessation  of  the  Bpasma, 
and  the  fiicility  with  which  the  stomach 
retained  medicine  or  food,  and  have  fek, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pulseless  wrist  and 
the  cold  and  clammy  hand,  we  have  seen, 
in  these  apparently  &vorable  omens,  ooly 
the  natural  progress  of  the  disease  from  a 
bad  condition  to  one  still  worse.  Wheth- 
er we  are  to  dread  a  fatal  resuh  in  the 
cold  or  the  excited  stage,  the  intensitjand 
duration  of  the  collapse  in  the  former  of 
these  sta^  are  the  measure  of  the  dan- 
ger ;  for  if  the  padent  die  in  this  stage,  be 
dies  of  collapse ;  and  if  he  survive  it,  and 
pass  into  the  state  of  fever,  the  characttr 
of  this  fever  is  malignant  and  dangerona 
in  projportion  to  the  same  collapse. 

5.  Diagnosis.  From  ordinary  choieit 
the  cold  stage  is  to  be  distinffuisbed,  asit 
appears  to  us,  by  the  peculiar  chancter 
of  the  discharges,  which  has  been  au^ 
ficiently  dwelt  upon,  and  by  the  degree  of 
collapse  and  its  eariy  occurrence.  Case 
have  been  adverted  to,  which,  at  least  n 
the  choleric  stage,  ceuld  not  be  discrimi- 
nated firom  ordinary  cholera,  exoepihi^ 
perhaps,  from  ^eur  taking  place  at  a  sea- 
son or  the  year  when  ordinary  cholera  is 
never  observed ;  but  it  may  be  ramarked 
that  no  one  would  hafer  the  existence  (t 
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die  epidemic  firom  such  csmb,  though  he 
minht  be  dtsposed  to  acknowledge  that 
th^  belonged  to  it,  if  caaeBlesB  equivocal 
were  simultaneously  prevalent,  and  espe- 
eiaily  if  they  originated  under  the  circum- 
Mances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  P^i^* 
Notice  has  been  taken  of  sporadic  cases 
which  have  occurred  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  last  year,  and 
which  have  been  reported  in  various  pub- 
Ucations.   We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion  as  to  the  perfect  identity  of  the 
group  of  synq>toros  in  certain  of  these 
cases  and  those  which  characterize  the 
choleric  stage  of  the  epidemic.  These 
cases  have  generally  been  &tal  as  cases 
of  efaolera,  and,  probably  on  this  account, 
have  attracted  iittention  and  been  report- 
ed ;  and  hence  whAt  we  should  consider  the 
txptrimmtum  cntcU  by  which  their  essen- 
tial alliance  to  the .  epidemic,  as  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  this  cotmtry,  or  dif- 
ference irom  it,  can  alone  be  proved, — 
the  intervention,  or  otherwise,  of  fever 
between  the  cold  stage  and  recovery, — ^is 
necessarily  wanting.  '  We  have  been  fa- 
vored, by  a  gentleman  of  high  charac- 
ter and  attainments,*  with  a  report  of  two 
cases,  regarded,  at  the  time  they  occurred, 
as  aggravated  cases  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
ease: both  took  place  in  the  interior,  un- 
der circumstances  in  which  there  wt»  not 
the  slightest  eround  to  suspect  contagion, 
and  previously  to  there  being  any  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  the  epidemic 
m  this  country.   In  one,  the  symptoms 
bore,  unquestionably,  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  choleric  stage  of  the 
epidemic ;  but  no  fever  supervened.  The 
symptoms  of  the  other  shall  be'  given  in 
the  words  of  the  writer: — ^"The  total,  or 
nearly  total  suspension  of  the  secretion 
by  the  kidneys ;  the  watery  vomiting  and 
stools ;  the  severity  of  the  spasms ;  the 
shrunk  and  corrugated  state  of  the  skin 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  blueness 
of  his  nails,  persuade  me  that  his  disease 
was  of  the  spasmodic  type.    In  him, 
moreover,  a  slow  fever  succeeded  the 
original  symptoms,  and  long  retarded  his 
recoivery."  We  need  not  remark  that  we 
would  not  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween such  a  case  as  this  and  examples 
of  the  epidemic,  believing  their  character 
to  be  identical.   This  case  occurred  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  1831.   There  is  a 
certain  form  of  the  febrile  stage, — that 
which  supervenes  on  a  choleric  stage,  at- 
tended with  extreme  collapse, — which  the 
deficiency  of  the  temperature  and  the  cir- 
culation, the  congested  state  of  the  con- 
*  Doctor  Fenwick,  of  Dorbam. 


junctiva  from  the  very  commevioemeiit 
of  the  fever,  and  the  peculiar  torpor  of 
the  ^intellect,  would  enable,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  the  observer  to  discriminate  from 
any  fever  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
wimessing  in  this  countiy,  provided  he 
saw  the  patient  early  and  watched  him 
throughout ;  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  diaciosis  can  only  be  correctly 
drawn  by  coupung  the  preceding  hWory 
of  the  case  with  the  existence  of  fever  and 
with  its  character. 

6.  .^mearances  presented  on  DtBsee- 
turn.  The  external  appearance  of  body 
closely  resembles  that  which  has  been  no- 
ticed during  life:  the  solids  are  shrunk, 
the  surfece  is  livid,  the  skin  of  the  hands, 
and  feet  is  corrugated,  the  nails  are  blue, 
and  the  fingers  often  rigidly  contracted. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  unwonted  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  nor  any  characteris- 
tic fcBtor  nom  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  the 
head  are  feund  marks  of  congestion,  and 
even  occasionally  of  extravasation.  Such 
appearances  were  not  of  uniform  occur- 
rence in  the  dissections  performed  in 
Hindoostan ;  but  they  were  found  very  con- 
stantly in  those  made  by  doctor  Davy,  in 
Ceylon;  and  doctor  Keir,  of  Moscow, 
discovered  in  the  Russian  disease  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes more  or  less  turffid  with  blood,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  base,  with  a  nuid 
efTused  into  its  convolutions,  and  more  or 
less  of  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 
In  the  tkoraXf  the  pleura  and  pericardium 
are  found,  as  the  serous  membranes  gen- 
erally are  in  this  disease,  perfectly  healthy, 
with  the  exception,  occasionally,  of  an 
unusual  dryness.  The  lungs  are  some- 
times in  a  natural  state,  but  more  fi^e- 
quently  gorged  with  dark-colored  blood, 
so  as  to  resemble  liver  or  spleen ;  or  they 
have  been  found  collapsed  on  each  side 
of  the  spine,  leaving  the  thorax  nearly 
empty.  This  latter  appefu^ce  doctor 
Pollock,  of  the  fifty-third  regiment,  ex- 
plained by  supposing  gas  to  be  extricated 
within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura;  but  the 
thorax  having  faieen  opened  in  such  cases 
under  water,  and  no  air  having  been  found, 
Mr.  Scot  is  disposed  to  ascribe,  it  to  a  con- 
tractile power  exerted  by  the  viscus,  suflS- 
cient  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  press- 
ure. Both  sides  of  the  heart  are  in  general 
distended  wi^dark  blood,  and  the  bronchi 
are  frequently  filled  vrith  mucus.  In  the 
abdomen,  the  vessels  of  the  liver  are  often 
much  congested,  and  pour  forth  blood 
copiously  when  incisions  are  made  into 
the  organ ;  but  this  coneestion  is  not  uni- 
formly found ;  the  gall-bladder  is  turgid 
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with  black  bile,  and  its  ducts  are  some- 
times constricted  and  impermeable^ 
though  occasionally  in  an  opposite  tete. 
The  peritoneum  is  often  quite  healthy, 
but  the  portion  investing  the  alimentaiy 
canal  has  frequently  an  inflamed  appear- 
ance from  the  exceedingly  loaded  state 
of  its  blood-vessels.  This  congestion  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  gangrene ;  but  by  drawing  the 
finger  over  the  sun&ce,  innumerable 
small  veins  may  be  found  running  in  eve- 
ry direction,  as  in  a  preparation  nicely 
injected,  and  the  texture  is  found  to  be 
resisting  and  firm.  This  portion  of  the 
peritoneum,  however,  occasionally  bears 
marks  of  actual  inflammation,  especially 
if  the  patient  has  lingered  long  before 
death.  It  then  presents  a  thickened  ap- 
pearance externally,  and  its  color  varies 
from  a  pale  vermilion,  through  all  the 
deeper  shades,  to  a  dark  purplish  hue ; 
the  former  being  chieflv  remaikable  on 
the  surface  of  the  duodenum  and  jeju- 
num, the  latter  on  the  ileum,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  the  coBcum.  At  other  times, 
the  whole  alimentary  tube,  instead  of  this 
congested  state,  presents  a  blanched  ap- 
pearance both  internally  and  externally. 
The  omentum  is  sometimes  healthy ;  at 
others,  it  presents  the  same  appearance 
of  extreme  vascularity  as  the  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  fol- 
lowing appearances  are  discovered  on 
laying  open  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tube.  A  white,  opaque,  and  viscid  sub- 
stance is  found  adhering  to  the  surface  of 
some  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  so  abundant  in  the 
intestines  as  completelv  to  fill  parts  of 
them  of  a  greater  br  less  extent  The 
stomach  and  })ortions  of  the  intestine  are 
filled  with  a  transparent  or  turbid  serous 
fluid,  and  frequently  the  viscid  matter  men- 
tioned above  is  K>und  intimately  mixed 
with  the  serous  fluirl,  or  floating  in  it  in  the 
form  of  flakes.  The  raucous  membrane, 
except  when  inflamed,  which  it  not  unfre- 
quendy  is,  has  an  unnatural  whiteness,  is 
often  soft  and  pulpy,  and  in  general — 
especially  in  the  stomach  and  sinall  inte»> 
tines — can  be  easily  detached  by  scraping, 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  pulp,  from  the  sub- 
jacent coat  These  appearances  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  partial ;  but  some 
of  them  are  generallv  found  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tube.  They  ex- 
tend, in  some  cases,  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  and  ureters,  and  have 
been  found,  in  two  or  three  instances,  in 
that  lining  the  bronchi.  In  one  case  only 
in  India  was  the  state  of  the  spinal  mar- 
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row  examined;  and  in  that,  stronginfi- 
cations  of  inflammation  were  dete^  in 
its  sheath :  the  ease,  however,  was  in 
some  degree  a  mixed  one.  But  doctor 
Keir  found,  at  Moscow,  the  bkx»d-veBBeli 
of  the  vertebral  column  and  spinal  chord 
more  or  less  loaded  with  blood,  which 
was  sometimes  eflfused  between  iti  arach- 
noid and  dura  mater ;  partial  softening  of 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  chord  was 
sometimes  met  with,  and  marks  of  inflam- 
matory congestion  in  the  larger  nerres 
were  detected.*  The  dissections  pcf- 
fbrmed  in  Sunderlahd  have  generally 
furnished  results  correspcmding  with  those 
obtained  elsewhere.  In  the  Aeod,  venou 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membraDOB 
has  been  the  most  uniform  and  promi- 
nent appearance.  Serum  has  been  ibnnd 
in  the  ventrides  of  the  Inrain  and  at  iti 
base ;  but  in  many  cases  this  has  been  in 
small  quantity,  not  exceeduig  that  fre- 
quently observed  after  diseases  in  which 
no  affection  of  the  encephalon  was  aon* 
posed  to  exist  In  some  cases,  especiaflj 
those  in  which  death  took  place  in  a  pnh 
tracted  stage,but  occasionally  in  a  rapid  dis- 
ease, fibrinous  depositions  existed  between 
the  membranes.  In  the  thorazj  the  lung> 
have  uniformlv  been  fbtmd  more  or  toib 
gorged  with  blood,  thou^  in  many  cases 
Uie  engorgement  was  in  the  posboior 
part,  and  probably  resulted  from  position. 
These  organs  were  generally  crepitating 
and  free  from  structural  change.  Soft- 
ness or  flabbiness  of  the  heart  has  been 
noticed  in  several  insttnces,  and  both  its 
cavities,  and  the  venae  cavae  and  coronair 
vein,  have  been  distended  with  dark-col- 
oiied  blood.  In  the  abdomenj  the  liver  has 
been  found  gorged ;  but  occasionally  its 
condition  was  natural.  The  gall-Uadder 
was  generally  distended,  and  the  duds 
were  constricted,  so  that  the  viscus  eouid 
not  be  emptied  by  pressure ;  but  in  some 
cases  they  were  pervious.  The  abdomi- 
nal veins  have  been  found  generally  dis- 
tended ;  but  in  several  instances,  the  vena 
porue  and  meseraic  veins  have  constituted 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  havuig  been 
found  empty.  Vascularityand  pulpiness  of 
the  mucous  linm^  of  the  stomach  hafe 
been  frequently  noticed ;  but  the  former  has 
often  been  slight  in  degree,  and  obserrers 
have  felt  disposed  occasionally  to  attribme 
it  to  the  exhibition  of  mustard  or  odier 

*  Madras  Reports,  pp.  St,  3i.  AndenQB  « 
Cholera  Morbus  (EdiDbur^  Medical  andSoiskal 
Journal,  vol.  xv).  Christie  on  Cholera  (p.  ^ 
Annesley,  Diseases  of  India  (Sd  edit.,  p.  i06  ct 
acq.).  Account  of  the  Appearances  after  Deaihf 
observed  at  Moscow,  drawn  up  by  dodorKcir. 
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idmidanls;  whilst  the  latter  has  by  no 
means  been  inyariably  found.  The  lining 
of  the  intesfeinee  has  been  found  in  many 
parts  vascular  and  pulpy ;  but  these  ap- 
pearances are  not  invariable,  both  lesions 
Laving  been  found  vrantusg,  and  the  pulpi- 
ness more  firequently  than  the  vascularity. 
The  peculiar  secretion  has  generally  been 
found  in  the  intestines.  The  kidneys 
-have  been  observed  to  partake  of  the  gen- 
end  congestion  of  the  venous  system. 
The  bladder  has  generally  been  found 
contracted,  and  either  empty,  or  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  urine.  No  soften- 
ing or  other  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
a  httle  venous  congestion  excepted,  was 
discovered  in  the  few  examinations  of  this 
organ  made  here.  In  concluding  this 
ratner  unsatisfactory  "portion  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a 
conviction  that  aymptoms  during  life 
throw  much  more  light  on  the  nature  of. 
the  disease  and  its  appropriate  treatment, 
than  appearances  after  death. 

7.  JViOwre  of  the  Disease.  Many  wri- 
ters of  great  talent  have  preceded  us  in 
this  branch  of  the  subiect,  and  much 
ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  en- 
deavor to  trace  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
choleric  stage,  which  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  investigation,  to  a  change 
in  one  part  of  tlie  system.  But  it  must 
be  remarked  that  there  is  litde  accordance 
unong  medical  reasoners  as  to  the  part 
of  the  body  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease  are  presumed  to  oriffinate ;  for 
the  nervous  system  generally,  Uie  gangli- 
onic portion  of  it  exclusively,  the  blood 
itself,  and  the  liningr  of  the  digestive 
canal,  have  each  found  advocates  equal  in 
ability  to  plead  then:  cause.*  The  diver- 
sity of  these  views  is  a  proof  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  subject ;  and  probably,  also, 
since  they  have  all  emanated  mm  ob- 
Bonring  and  ingenious  men,  an  evidence 
of  the  variable  nature  of  the  disease ; 
Mh  reasoner  being,  perhaps,  influenced 
hy  that  portion  of  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  epidemic  whicn  predominated  in 
the  cases  it  was  his  lot  most  frequendy  to 
witaesB.  Their  partial  nature,  too,  may 
he  in  a  consideitJ>le  degree  ascribed  to 
tbe  unfortunate  influence  of  the  expres- 
sion prwcimaU  causey  as  a  substitute  for 
the  more  comprehensive  term  essenu  or 
waun  of  the  disease,  on  medical  reason- 
ing. Even 'those  who  afiect  to  use  it  as 
ttn  equivalent  term  for  nature  rf  the 

*  These  are  doetor  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Orton  for 
^0  firgt,  Mr.  Bell  for  the  tecond,  Mr.  Anneslev 
jnd  ot&ers  for  tbe  third,  and  Mr.  Christie,  with 
Koeheand  other  French  writers,  for  tbe  last. 
35* 
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ease,  are  yet  insenribly  influenced  by  the 
words  they  employ.  Amidst  the  crowd 
of  phenomena  presented  to  their  notice 
in  certain  maladies,  they  often  assume,  on 
very  insufficient  grounds,  that  some  one 
foct  is  the  original  of  all  others ;  and  this 
they  invest  wi^  the  title  of  proximate 
cause.  If  the  focts  related  respecting 
epidemic  cholera  are  compared  virith  the 
explanations  offered  of  them,  it  will  be 
found  that  each  medical  reasoner  has  at- 
tributed the  commencement  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  to  an  affection  of 
some  part  of  the  frame,  which  affection 
unquestionably  exists  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  but  neither  with  that 
uniformity  nor  with  that  priority  of  time 
which  can  warrant  us  in  concluding  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  all  the  other  symp- 
toms. It  seems  a  rational  supposition 
that  the  remote  cause  of  a  disease  may 
act,  in  some  instances,  first  on  one,  in 
others  on  another  part  of  the  system,  from 
some  local  weakness  or  peculiarity  of  in- 
dividual constitution,  or  from  some  spe-> 
oialty  in  the  mode  of  application  of  the 
cause ;  and  yet  that  the  disease  shall  re- 
tain in  each  case  such  a  resemblance  to  a 
common  ^pe  as  shall  prove  its  identity. 
It  is  likewise  supposable  that  the  remote 
cause  may  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
more  than  one  or^  or  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Complex  diseases,  such  as  fever, 
appear  to  furnish  examples  of  both  these 
cases.  The  real  philosophy  of  medicine 
seems  to  consist  in  ascertaining  the  actual 
state  of  the  system  of  which  symptoms 
are  the  signs ;  and  if  we  can  proceed, 
through  the  medium  of  these  signs  and 
post  mortem  appearances,  to  one  sole 
chanffe  in  one  organ,  the  treatment  is 
simpufled,  and  science  and  art  ajn  gam- 
ers. But  there  are  diseases— and  this 
seems  to  he  one*  of  them — in  which  we 
meet  with  a  variety  and  complexity  of 
pathological  conditions,  all  of  importance, 
and  all  to  be  kept  in  view  in  their  treat- 
ment It  is  true  that,  of  these  conditions, 
some  may  arise  from  others,  according  to 
known  physiological  laws,  as  dark-colored 
blood  m>m  impeded  respiration,  and  it  is 
right  thus  to  explain  them  when  posrible ; 
but  the  uniform  endeavor  to  trace  all  to 
one  primary  change,  or  rather,  as  is  more 
frequently  done,  to  assume  one  change  to 
be  primary,  and  all  other  morbid  states  to 
be  but  emanations  from  it,  is  not  only  un- 
philosophical,  but  is  too  apt  to  tin^e  our 
practice  with  undue  partiality.  Whilst 
we  deem  that  no  one  writer  has  attained, 
either  by  inferences  drawn  from  symp- 
toms, appearances  after  death,  or  both,  a 
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knowledge  of  the  affection  of  any  one 
organ  in  cholera  which  can  be  properly 
termed  a  proximate  cause  whence  all  the 
other  phenomena  arise ;  or  acquired  pre- 
cise ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fection of  many  organs  which  manifestly 
participate  in  the  disorder ;  it  is  gratifying 
to  acknowledge  that  their  lalmrs  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  condition  of 
many  parts,  and  that  very  great  practical 
good  has  resulted  from  the  in^rmation 
thus  obtained.  That  the  nervous  system 
generally,  and  especially  the  ganglionic 
and  spinal  nerves,  and  the  spinal  medulla 
itself)  are  afiected,  is  manifest  from  many 
symptoms;  but  whether  this  af^tion 
arises  from  a  direct  impression  of  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  disease  on  these  or- 
gans, or  firom  irritation  propagated  from 
the  alimentary  canal  along  the  ganglionic 
nerves  to  the  spine,  we  are  ignoranL 
Doctor  Keir's  able  researches  have  shown 
that,  in  some  fatal  cases,  inflammation  of  a 
portion  of  this  system  has  existed ;  but  its 
)>recise  pathological  condition  in  cases 
which  terminate  &vorably,  remains  yet 
to  be  ascertained ;  and  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, too,  that,  in  fittal  cases,  this  inflamma- 
tion has  not  been  always  detected.  The 
state  of  the  sanguiferous  system  is  veiy 
remarkable ;  but  here,  too,  we  must  feel 
some  doubt  whether  the  feebleness  or  al- 
most complete  arrest  of  the  heart's  action 
is  a  primary  effect  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bell,  arises 
from  the  affection  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem ;  or,  again,  whether  it  results,  through 
the  medium  of  this  system,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  alimentary  canal.  Is  the 
dark  appearance  of  the  blood  to  be  ex- 
plainea  by  the  feebleness  of  the  action  of 
the  right  ventricle,  as  a  consequence  of 
which  but  little  blood  is  transmitted 
through  the  lungs  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  ?  According  to  this 
view,  which  is  suggested  with  mffidence, 
the  imperfection  of  the  respuratory  process 
will  arise  from  the  same  cause  as  m  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  heart,  such  as 
me  persistence  after  birth  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  or  the  aorta  arising  from  both  ven- 
tricles, in' which  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  oxidized. 
This  hypothesis  explains  readily  the  daik 
appearance  of  the  nlood,its  accumulation . 
in  the  great  veins  of  the  viscera,  the  cold- 
ness and  lividity  of  the  skin,  and  the  im- 
perfection of  the  respiratory  process, 
which  has  been  so  ably  illustrated  by 
doctor  Davy:  This  gentleman  was  the 
first  to  show  that  the  air  expired  by  patients 
in  the  choleric  stage  is  colder,  and  con- 
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tains  less  than  the  usual  propoitioD  of 
carbonic  acid ;  and  that  this  is  the  case 
even  when  the  breathing  is  full,  free  and 
rapid.  The  explanation  offered  is  con- 
firmed by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
his  experiments  on  respiration,  that  as 
the  circulation  declined,  so  likewise  did 
the  emission  of  carbon,  and,  coDsequent- 
Iv,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid."  The 
thickened  consistence  of  the  blood  re- 
ceives a  ready  explanation  firom  the  Ion 
of  its  serous  part  by  the  abundant  dis- 
charge from  the  inner  intestinal  mu&e». 
There  are  two  morbid  conditions  of  ibe 
lining  of  the  di^^estive  canal.  In  one  it  is  in 
a  state  of  manifest  inflammation ;  in  the 
other  it  is  white  and  pulpy,  and  easily  de- 
tached from  the  subjacent  coat  Is  this 
latter  condition  the  result  of  a  disorgan- 
izing inflammation  which  has  itself  paflnd 
away  ?  or  must  we  be  content  to  describe 
the  action  which  has  produced  itbytlie 
very  unsatisfactoiy  and  vague  exprenon, 
disturbance  of  tlie  function  of  nutrition? 
This  is  a  question  rather  of  general  pa- 
tholo^  than  one  connected  solely  wkk 
this  disease ;  but  it  is  one  aa  yet  undecided. 
The  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal  ii 
essential  and  primary.  If  any  part  of  the 
disease  is  so ;  and  it  were  vain  to  attempt 
to  trace  it  to  a  morbid  condition  of  any 
other  organ  or  system  of  organs.  The 
general  suspension  of  secredon,  which  is 
complete  only  when  the  collapse  is  ex- 
treme, appears  to  result  from  the  disoider 
of  those  systems,  the  nervous  and  vascn- 
lar,  on  wluch  this  important  function  de- 
pends. The  apparent  anomaly  presented 
by  the  continuance  of  the  cutaneous  and 
intestinal  dischargee  amidst  the  geneial 
suspension  of  secretion,  is  well  explained 
by  Mr.  Bell's  distinction  between  thii 
function  and  exudation  or  exhalation.* 
That  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  re- 
suks  from  the  aetion  of  a  morbific  poisoa 
on  the  bod^,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
as  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  fevers,  we  an 
ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  pri- 
mary change  efirected  b^  it  in  various  or- 
gans or  systems ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  till  more  accurate  ideas  are  attamed 
respecting  the  patholof[y  of  fever  in  gen- 
eraJ,  this  ignorance  will  remain.  In  the 
febrile  stage,  we  would  remark,  there  aie 
indications  by  no  means  equivocal  of  in- 
flammatory  anectk>n  of  the  brain,  and  oc- 
casionally of  other  organs,  the  analogy  io 
fevers  in  general  bemg  in  this 
preserved.  Were  we  to  judge  solely  6m 
what  we  have  ourselves  observed  of  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  we  should 
*  Treatise  on  Cholera  Asphyxia,  pp.  S$,  97. 
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coDrider  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  the 
part  of  the  frame  which  first  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poison;  but  we  should 
consider  the  condition  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems  much  too  intense  in  de- 
gree to  be  merely  sympathetic  of  the 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Manv 
cases,  moreover,  reported  from  abroad, 
particularly  &om  India,  lead  to  the  opin- 
ion that  in  various  instances  the  nervous 
system  is  primarily  affected. 

8.  Pr^porHonate  Mortality.  The  mor- 
tality during  the  early  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  in  India  in  1817  and  1818  was 
very  great;  but,  either  from  the  abate- 
ment of  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  or 
from  the  improvement  of  the  method  of 
treatment  adopted  by  our  medical  men, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  fiK)m  the  coope- 
ration of  both  these  circumstances,  it  was 
subsequently  very  much  reduced.  There 
is  no  disease  in  which  unassisted  nature 
seems  more  powerless  than  this.  We 
leam  from  the  report  to  the  medical 
board  at  Bombay,  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  of  1294  cases  which  received 
DO  medical  assistance,  every  individual 
perished ;  and  it  is  added,  that  it  is  not 
ascertained  that  any  case  has  recovered 
in  which  medicine  had  not  been  adminis- 
tered. From  this  appalling  statement,  it 
is  gratifying  to  humanity  to  turn  to  the 
following  records.  According  to  the 
documents  collected  by  the  Madras  med- 
ical board,  the  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  it  in  the  army  of  that  presidency  dur- 
ing 1818  and  the  four  subsequent  years, 
was  4430,  of  which  695  occurred  among 
the  European  troops,  and  3735  among 
the  sepoys.  The  number  attacked  was 
19,494,  namely,  3664  Europeans  and 
15;830  natives.  The  averaee  strength  of 
the  army  diuing  tho  period  included  in 
the  reports  beins  10,112  Europeans  and 
73,254  natives,  itfoUovrathat,  in  five  years, 
23i  per  cent  of  the  troops  were  attacked, 
and  that  of  these  22}  per  cent  were  car- 
ried off,  or  5^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  army.  This  statement,  though  suf- 
ficiently distressing,  is  still  a  proud  monu- 
itient  to  the  skill  of  the  medical  men  em- 
ployed, and  to  medical  science  in  general. 
We  bear,  in  different  situations,  of  rates  of 
mortality  infinitely  lower  than  this.  Doc- 
tor Burrell,  surgeon  of  the  sixty-fifth 
regiment,  reports,  for  instance,  fit>m  Se- 
roor,  that  out  of  sixty  cases  he  lost  four, 
beinffat  the  rate  of  6.6  per  cent ;  whilst 
Mr.  CV'ow,  at  the  same  station,  makes  the 
mortalitjr  much  less,  dechiring  that  the 
disease  is  not  fatal  in  more  than  one  in  a 
hjmdred  of  those  who  are  early  succored. 


Doctor  Burrell  found,  too,  that  of  a  cer- 
tain description  of  cases,  those  attended 
with  violent  spasms,  he  saved  eighty-eight 
out  of  ninety.*  In  taking  these  estimates 
into  consideration,  we  must  always  recol- 
lect, however,  that,  in  epidemics,  there  is 
often  a  ver^  wide  difiference  in  the  gravi-' 
ty  of  the  disease  at  different  points  or  in 
difierent  years, — indeed,  sometimes  at 
nearly  the  same  point  and  in  the  same  year; 
so  that,  when  we  hear  of  an  extremely 
small  loss  in  proportion  to  the  number  at- 
tacked, long  ex})erience  does  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  the  wpe 
of  the  disease  has  been  ver^  mild.  The 
ravages  of  the  disease  in  civil  life,  amid 
a  comparatively  unorganized  population, 
where  prompt  assistance  could  not  al- 
ways be  rendered  to  the  sufier^ts,  furnish 
a  considerable  contrast  to  this  statement 
from  the  British  army,  and  strongly  con- 
firm the  opinion  expressed  of  the  im- 
portance of  early  treatment  in  a  malady 
so  rapid  in  its  course,  and  in  which  the 
efforts  of  nature  are  so  impotekit  At 
Bushire,  in  the  Penian  ^If,  we  leam  from 
Moreau  de  Jonn^  that  in  1821  a  sixth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  perished  ;  and  at  Bas- 
sora,  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Rich  informs  us 
that  eighteen  thousand  died,  of  whom 
fourteen  thousand  perished  within  a  fort- 
night The  number  attacked  in  oscow 
from  September,  1830,  to  January  of  the 
followinff  year,  was  8130,  of  which  per- 
ished 4385,  or  fifty-four  per  centf  In  the 
small  town  of  Redislscheft,  of  eight  hun- 
dred sick,  we  leam  from  doctor  I&imann, 
that  seven  hundred  died  in  one  week. 
The  greatest  success  which  has  attended 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  so  &r  as  the  records  have 
reached  us,  occurred  in  the  district  of 
Orenburg,  the  number  attacked  being 
3590,  of  whom  865  perished,  or  about 
twenty-four  and  one  tenth  per  cent,  a  re- 
sult creditable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  and  to  the  skill  and 
care  of  the  medical  men  employed.  The 
treatment  adopted  was  that  of  our  Indian 
practitioners — ^bleeding,  calomel,  opium, 
warmth  and  friction .|  The  disease  hav- 
ing, there  is  every  reason  to  think,  mn  its 
course  through  the  town  in  which  these 
observations  were  written  [Sunderland], 
it  may  not  be  uninterestine  to  mark  the 
amount  of  its  ravages.*^  A  simple  cal- 

•  Bombay  Reports,  p.  68,  &c. 

t  Memoir  of  doctor  Loder,  physician  to  the  em- 
peror at  St.  Pelersburjg^,  dated  January,  1831, 
and  read  at  the  academy  of  medicine  at  Paris. 

X  Substance  of  a  report  published  by  the  su- 
preme medical  board  of  Russia. 
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ouktion  shows  that  the  mortality  amount- 
ed to  one  in  two  himdred  and  one  and  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  population  in  which 
the  disease  prevailed :  that  of  Sunderland 
was  as  one  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  its  population  ;  that  of  Bishofk  Wear- 
mouth  as  one  to  seven  hundred  and  six, 
and,  exclusive  of  Ayre's  Quay,  as  one  to 
somewhat  more  than  one  thousand ;  and 
that  of  Monk  Wearmoutb  as  one  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  There  is  nothing 
very  ahuminff  in  such  a  rate  of  mortality 
as  we  have  described:  it  isiiigh  on  the 
Bumber  attacked,  but  low  on  the  amount 
of  population;  and  the  former  circum- 
stance, and  the  rapidity  of  the  disease, 
will  probably  be  found  to  constitute  its 
most  appalling  features,  if  its  course  else- 
where in  this  country  resemble  that  ob- 
served here.  Other  epidemics  which 
visit  us  exceed  it,  whether  we  regard  the 
number  or  the  quality  of  victims,  in  the 
amount  of  evil  inflicted ;  but  none  is  to 
be  compared  with  it  in  fiitalitv,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  attacked,  or  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  accomplishes  the 
work  of  destruction.  Our  friend  doctor 
Ogden  has  furnished  us  with  the  follow- 
ing calculation,  which  is  interesting,  pro- 
vided the  results  of  similar  calculations 
made  elsewhere  in  this  island  correspond 
with  it  J  for  it  will  thus  be  shown  that,  in 
one  pomt  of  some  importance^ — the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  attacked, — the  disease 
here  observes  a  course  directly  the  reverse 
of  that  wimessed  elsewhere  in  its  prog- 
ress. Cases  of  cholera,  known  to  be 
such,  buried  at  Sunderland,  between  the 
28th  of  October  and  22d  of  December: 

Afe.  BCales.  FemalM.  Total. 
15  and  under, ...  12  ...  13  ...  25 
Prom  15  to  50,  ..  14  ...  38  ...  47 
Above  50,  ^  .  .  .  36  .  .  .J^ 

63        82  145 

Besides  showing  that,  at  the  period  of  mid- 
dle life,  the  number  of  female  victims  of 
the  disease  is  double  that  of  males,  and 
tliat  at  the  two  extremes  the  numbers  are 
as  nearly  eaual  as  possible,  this  table 
shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  aged 
persons  the  whole  amount  bf  mortality 
comprises,  these  constituting  more  than 
one  naif  of  the  total  of  deaths.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  attacks  in  females  over 
those  in  males,  at  the  period  of  middle 
life,  is  probably  to  be  explained  partly  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  doctor  Offden, 
that  the  dress  of  the  latter  sex  furnishes  a 
better  security  against  cold  than  that  of 
die  former ;  and  in  part  by  the  circum- 
stance that  males,  at  the  working  period 
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of  life,  are  better  nouiisbed  than  lemaleB, 
beioff  frequendy  the  onlv  members  of 
the  &nily  who  partake  of'^  animal  food. 

6.  ExUfd  of  Diffution,  and  Ctmset 
of  the  Disease,  On  the  first  branch  of 
this  subject,  we  cannot  be  wrong,  so  fi^- 
quently  have  its  details  been  presented 
to  the  public,  in  assuming  considerable 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  our  readers; 
or  in  referring  those  who  may  widi  for 
more  minute  infermadon  than  is  ordina- 
rily possessed,  or  than  we  have  space  to 
give,  to  the  admirable  chronological  table 
of  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^  The  present 
epidemic  originated  in  the  district  of 
Nuddea,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  pens 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  aboiit  the  eod 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  1617. 
It  did  not,  during  that  year,  extend  be- 
yond the  territory  of  Lower  Bennl ;  bat 
in  1618  and  the  early  part  of  1819,  it  dif- 
fused itself  throughout  the  extreme  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Indian  peninsds, 
moving  in  lines  more  or  leas  diverging 
and  attacking  in  succession  places  gener- 
ally more  remote  from  the  seat  of  its  ori- 
gin (though  striking  deviadons  from  this 
rule  were  occasionally  observed),  and  sk- 
uated  in  various  direcdons  from  it ;  but 
leaving  untouched  many  districts  placed 
between  its  lines  of  movement.  Its  prog- 
ress along  the  lines  it  selected  was  won- 
derfully uniform,  being,  for  some  succes- 
sive months,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  de- 
gree in  a  month.  As  early  as  1818,  k 
extended  itself  bevond  the  boundaries  of 
Hindooetan  into  the  Burmese  empire  and 
other  territories  of  Eastern  Asia,  and, 
making  gradual  progress  through  these 
extensive  realms,  reached  China  in  1890, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  visited  the  nu- 
merous and  populous  islands  atuated  in 
the  Indian  archipelago.  The  islo  of 
France  suffered  its  invasion  in  1819,  and 
some  cases  occurred  in  the  same  year  at 
one  point  in  Bourbon,  in  which  island  k 
has  not  since  appeared.  In  1821,  it  ex- 
tended along  the  shores « of  the  Persias 
gulf,  and,  during  this  and  the  fbllowiiig 
year,  spread  through  parts  of  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Judea,aiid 
closely  tlu^atened  Europe.  It  appeared 
in  the  Russian  territories  in  1823,  at  Sail- 
lan,Ghillan,  Orenburg  and  Astracan ;  but  ia 
farther  northern  and  western  progress  was 
for  a  time  arrested.  It,  however,  reappear- 
ed in  Orenburg  in  1828,  and  again  in  189^ 
and  in  1830  advanced  through  the  soutbeia 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empire  till  it 
reached  Moscow,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  Its  subsequent  progrMS 
through  Russia,  Poland,  the  Austrian  do- 
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minioiifliy  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in 
England,  is  too  familiarly  known  to  ren- 
der it  needful  that  we  should  present  its 
details  to  the  reader.  The  space  traversed, 
88  yet,  by  this  extraordinary  epidemic, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  foUowipg  sim- 
ple calculation.   The  Philippine  islands 
form  (so  &r  as  is  known)  the  eastern,  and 
Mauritius  the  southern,  boundary  of  ^e 
disease.   The  former  lie  in  east  longitude 
125^,  and  the  latter  is  in  south  latitude 
2DP,    Archansel  is  the  most  northern,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  the  most  west- 
em,  point  to  which  it  has  extended.  The 
ibrmer  is  in  north  latitude  64%  the  latter 
in  west  longitude  3^.   Hence  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  disease  has  passed  over  128° 
of  longitude,  and  84°  of  latitude.  The 
questions  naturally  occur.  What  agent 
first  generated  the  disease  ?  and.  What  has 
subsequently  diffused  it  over  so  large  a 
'  portion  of  the  globe  ?   The  first  question 
'  must  be  answered  by  a  simple  statement 
'  of  the  facts,  that  it  originated  in  the  district 
'  mentioned,  after  an  unusual  disturbance 
'  of  the  seasons  with  respect  to  altema- 
-  tions  of  heat  and  moisture ;  that  it  made 
its  appearance  at  the  commencement  of  a 
rainy  season,  so  excessive  that  the  Gan- 
'  getic  Delta  was  converted  into  a  sheet  of 
water;  and  that  the  very  first  point  in 
'  which  it  was  observed  was  the  district  of 
^  Nuddea,  noted  for  the  endemic  prevalence 
of  cholera,  where  the  whole  year  had 
been  rainy,  and  during  every  week  of 
'  April  and  May  (it  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  latter  month)  Uiere  had  been  a suc- 
'  cession  of  thunder-storms.  From  this  dis- 
>  trict  it  appeared  to  diffuse  itself  over  the 
rest  of  Hindoostan,  its  progress  throughout 
the  country  being  accompanied,  as  Mr. 
.  Orton  informs  us,  liy  circumstances  some- 
what similar  to  those*  which  attended  its 
ori^n.   The  second  part  of  the  question 
cannot  be  dismissed  so  lightly.   As  is 
well  known,  the  doubt  and  dimcultv  re- 
garding the  subject  exist  chiefly  with  re- 
spect to  the  share  which  coniagion  has 
had  in  its  diffusion ;  and  this  question  we 
shall  endeavor  to  discuss  as  succinctly, 
and  certainly  as  dispassionately  and  fairly, 
as  possible.   That  our  opinion,  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  has  fluctuated, 
we  feel  it  no  discredit  to  avow.  This 
fluctuation  was  either  prior  to  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  disease  in  this  country,  or  to 
our  having  it  a  sufiicient  length  of  time 
onder  ob&rvation  to  enable  us  to  at- 
tain a  setded  conclusion ;  and  when  we 
show  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, from  which,  under  the  circum- 
stsnces  mentioned,  a  conclusion  was  to 


be  drawn,  it  will  be  manifest  that  fluctua- 
tion or  total  scepticism  must  have  been 
its  result.  As  this*  evidence  consists  of 
facts  already  before  the  public,  we  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  ratner  refer  to  than 
detail  them,  classing  them,  as  nearly  as 
their  nature  admits,  according  to  the  very 
precise  rules  laid  down  by  doctor  Alison 
for  discriminating  the  operation  of  conta- 

e'on. — 1.  Strong  evidence  of  a  disease 
(ing  contagious  is  furnished  by  its  ap- 
pearance in  communities  previously 
healthy,  shortly  afler  the  arrival  of  per- 
sons from  infected  districts,  who  are  them- 
selves suffering  under  the  disease,  or  who 
sicken  of  it  soon  after  their  arrival.  A 
striking  example  of  this  sort  is  related,  in 
the  Madras  Report,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  at  jaulnah,  after  the  arrival  of 
a  detachment  there  from  Nagpore,  then 
infected,  and  its  subsequent  diffusion 
from  the  former  place  to  the  towns  of 
Malligaum  and  Hydrabad,  and  various 
villa^.  Other  cases,  though  few  so 
strikmg  as  this,  might  be  selected  from 
the  Indian  records ;  but  we  prefer  refer- 
ring to  examples  which  occurred  in  the 
Russian  epidemic.  In  the  fortress  of 
Razupna,  m  that  of  Iletsk,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  epidemic,  at  Caramala- 
Gub^rra,  all  in  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, the  invasion  of  the  epidemic  coin- 
cide, in  point  of  time,  with  the  arrival  in 
them  and  sickening  of  persons  coming 
firom  infected  places.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  these  cases 
communication  was  not  always  traced 
between  the  individuals  subsequently  and 
those  first  attacked;  and  in  the  case 
at  Raztipna,  it  is  distinctly  mentioned, 
that  of  the  individuals  who  visited  the 
man  first  seized  on  his  arrival  from  Oren- 
burg, then  infected,  not  one  took  the  dis- 
order.* Into  the  opposite  scale,  that  of 
the  non-contagionista,  may  be  thrown 
facts  which  tend  to  prove  that  it  has  origi- 
nated in  districts  previously  healthy, 
without  any  ascertained  communication 
with  infecte4  persons,  and  that,  pn  tlje 
other  hand,  the  most  ample  intercouise 
has  existed  on  various  occasions  between 
healthy  and  infected  communities,  with- 
out the  former  having  participated  in  the 
disease.  Its  introduction  into  the  city  of 
Orenburg,  in  1829,  was  not  only  not  traced 
to  communication  from  an  infected  dis- 
trict, but  a  conjecture  that  it  might  have 
been  introduced  either  by  the  caravan, 

*  On  the  Asiatic  Cholera  as  it  appeared  in  Rus- 
sia in  the  Years  1829  and  1830,  oy  doctor  J.  R. 
Lichtenstadt  (translated  in  the  Edinburgh  Med 
icad  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  criii). 
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ivhich  arrives  from  Central  Ana  at  mid- 
summer, or  by  the  Kirghis,  a  semi-bar- 
barous Tartar  horde,  from  whom  the  gov- 
ernment of  Orenburg  is  separated  by  the 
river  Ural,  was,  if  not  disproved,  ren- 
dered in  the  highest  degree  improbable.* 
*<When  the  disease  attacked  the  sixth 
regiment  at  Colabah,  in  July,  1828,"  am 
Mr.  assistant-surgeon  Spence,  of  the  fif- 
ty-second regiment,  ^  its  commencement 
was  a  remarkable  proof  against  its  conta- 
gious nature.  It  was  in  Uie  midst  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  not  a  case  had  been  seen 
for  months  either  in  or  near  Bombay,  when 
assistant^urgeon  Campbell,  in  paying  bis 
evening  visit  to  the  hospital,  found  an  old 
*  soldier,  who  had  been  under  treatment 
some  time  for  hepatic  affection,  suddenly 
seized  with  cholera.  He  went  to  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  building  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  surseon, 
and  found  him  busilv  employed  with  an- 
other man,  who  had  been  almost  simulta- 
neously affected.  Now,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  these  two  individualiB 
could  have  received  the  disease  by  conta- 
gion, because  that  which  does  not  exist 
cannot  have  issue."  The  disease  pro- 
ceeded with  unabated  violence,  till  it  de- 
stroyed sixty  men  and  several  women.f 
The  following  example  of  personal  inter- 
course between  the  nealthy  and  infected 
without  communication  of  the  disease,  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Annesley's  Sketch  of  the 
Diseases  of  India.  Cholera  attacked  the 
field  force  stationed  at  Shalligaum  in 
Kandiesh,  and  raged  with  great  violence 
among  the  corps  posted  on  &e  lefl  of  the 
line,  while  the  seventeenth  battalion  of 
native  infantry,  who  were  posted  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  were  exempt  from  it, 
though  thev  had  constant  communication 
with  the  other  men.  2.  The  gradual  dif- 
fusion of  a  disease  throughout  a  limited 
community,  those  near  the  sick  being  first 
attacked,  and  others  in  succession  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity,  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  a  disease  beinff  contagious.  But 
this  evidence  has  rarelv  been  furnished 
by  cholera:  the  general  statement  from 
India,  indeed,  is  of  a  totally  opposite  na- 
ture ;  for  we  learn  that,  on  its  appearance 
in  any  place,  numbers  are  simultaneously 
attacked,  and  that,  after  committing  un- 
heard-of ravages  for  a  short  period,  its 
cessation  is  as  sudden  as  its  invasion. 
One  example,  however,  resembling  in 
some  degree  this  gradual  diffusion,  is 
given  in  the  Russian  reports ;  and  this  is 
•  Ibid. 

t  Taken  from  Mr.  Spence's  Mamucript,  tioce 
published  m  ihe  Medical  Gazette. 
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furnished  by  the  staff-phyaiciaB,  doctor 
Schimanski,  with  regard  to  the  exteoaoQ 
of  the  disease  at  Iletsk.  He  says  be  was 
able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  the  first  eight  cases,  thus: — ^Tbe  hus- 
band of  the  woman  (a  soldier^  wife)  from 
Orenburr,  was  taken  ill  three  days  afier 
her;  ana  about  the  same  time,  also,  tiro 
ffirls,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  ne^b- 
borhood  of  the  soldier,  and  who  visM 
him  soon  after  his  arrival  from  Orenbuif ; 
the  aunt  of  these  girls,  who  nuiaed  Im, 
was  next  attacked ;  and  finom  her  it  paand 
to  her  own  two  sons.t  3.  There  is  bo 
circumstance  connected  with  the  diseae, 
on  which  the  infi>rmation  received  fron 
different  quartere  is  more  contradictaiT, 
than  the  comparative  liabilirf  to  it  of  ai- 
tendants  on  the  sick  and  other  membezi 
of  the  community.  From  India  the  tes- 
timony on  this  head  is  so  conflicting  that 
no  conclusion  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
it :  a  state  of  complete  scepticism  is  that 
in  which  it  leaves  the  mind  of  an  hones 
inquirer  afler  truth.  That  fix>m  Ra8»i8 
not  of  a  much  more  decisive  character: 
such  as  it  is,  we  shall  present  it  to  the 
reader.  During  two  months,  obserrei 
professor  Lichtenstadt,  while  die  disease 
prevmled  at  Orenburg,  and  299  patienii 
were  admitted  with  cholera  into  the  bbB- 
tary  hospital,  the  personal  attendants  oi 
the  sick  remained  entirely  exempt  fwm 
the  disease.  They  conasted  of  one  hos- 
pital assistant,  six  pupils,  as  many  Basch- 
kir  lads,  and  fourteen  hospital  servants,  m 
all  twenty-seven ;  and  their  duties  were 
to  perform  blood-lyings,  apply  leeches, 
poultices  and  frictions,  and  adminieier 
tMiths,  and  the  like,  so  that  they  were 
compelled  to  be  constandy  breathmg  the 
exhalations  from  the  bodies  and  dofhes 
of  the  sick,  as  well  as  to  touch  and  han& 
them.  The  washerwomen  of  the  faosfi- 
tal  likewise  escaped — a  daas  of  indivkto- 
ols,  who,  it  is  well  known,  are  ejiirauelf 
apt  Uy  Buffer  fh>m  contagious  diseMBa 
On  the  other  hand,  docton  Russell  aad 
Banpr  inform  us  *^that  the  number  of 
medical  men  and  hospital  attoidaBts  at- 
tacked with  cholera  during  the  ptet- 
ent  epidemic,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
employed,  and  to  the  other  chsses  of  so- 
ciety, has  been,  beyond  all  compansoo, 
greater  here  (St  Peteraburg)  tlna  in  la- 
dia,  under  similar  circumstanoes:  tweoqr- 
five  medical  men  have  been  ahetih 
seized,  and  nine  have  died  out  of  96i 
Four  othere,  have  died  at  Cronstadt,  «tt 
of  a  very  small  number  rending  in  thtf 

t  Edinburch  Medical  and  Soigieal  JomM 
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foitraw  at  the  tiine  the  diseaae  broke  out 
there.  Six  attendants  have  been  taken  ill 
at  a  small  temporary  hospital  behind  the 
Ahoucoff.^  With  regard  to  this  last  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  not  stated,  as  in  another 
report  by  the  same  gentlemen  (not  pub- 
lisuied),  bearing  date  4 — 16  July,  that  in 
the  great  Aboucoff  hospital,  where  there 
were  no  cholera  patients,  but  to  which  a 
temporaiy  cholera  hospital  was  attached 
behind  the  building,  ten  persons,  residing 
within  the  area  of  the  establishment,  had 
been  severely  attacked  up  to  the  12th  in- 
stant (N.  9.),  with  cholera."  This  leaves 
a  very  different  impression ;  and,  not  beinff 
aware  of  what  is  meant  by  ^the  area  of 
the  establishment,"  we  cannot  form  an 
opmion  how  it  nuiy  or  may  not  bear  to- 
wards the  side  of  contagion.  In  the  last 
mentioned  reoort,  those  gentlemen  also 
statd,  that  in  tne  military  general  hospital, 
in  which  four  hundred  cholera  patients 
had  been  admitted  from  distant  quarters, 
up  to  the  morning  of  the  13th,  ^  one  attend- 
ant had  been  attacked  "  But  one  attend- 
ant where  so  many  cases  had  been  treated ! 
These  specimens,  taken  from  an  immense 
mass  of  foreign  evidence,  will  suffice  to 
show  its  conflicting  nature  on  points  es- 
sential to  the  decision  of  a  much  litigated 
and  very  important  question.  There  are 
certain  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as 
the  immunity  apparently  affoided  by  se- 
clusion, which  we  have  designedly  omit- 
ted; ptfUy  because  they  were  unavoida- 
bly expoeed  to  sources  of  fiUlacy,  and  the 
testimony  regarding  them  was  of  the 
same  conflicting  nature  as  the  specunens 
which  we  have  already  presented  to  the 
reader;  and  partly  that  we  might  pre- 
serve space  lor  an  examination  of  the 
question,  how  far  the  general  progress  of 
the  disease  favors  the  opinion  &at  hu- 
man intercourse  has  been  the  instrument 
of  its  difRisjon ;  and  for  the  narration  of 
certain  facts  illustrative  of  the  general 
question  which  have  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation. The  progress  of  the  disease 
on  the  great  scale  having  been  tolerably 
regular,  both  geographically  and  chrono- 
logically— that  is,  its  having  passed  from 
country  to  country,  without  leaving  inter- 
jacent countries  untouched,  and  those  in- 
fected having  been  so  in  some  proportion, 
in  point  of  time,  to  their  distance  from 
its  original  source — has  been  appealed  to 
by  two  parties,,  as  evidence  of^  tne  accu- 
racy of  their  opinions ;  the  one  seeing  in 
it  a  proof  of  a  continuous  stream  of  epi- 
demic influence,  flowing  from  the  pomt 
where  the  disease  originated ;  the  other,  a 
transport  of  the  mainly  by  human  inter- 
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course  from  the  same  source.  To  the 
opinion  of  a  flow  of  epidemic  influence, 
have  been  objected,  and  apparently  with 
justice,  the  slowness  of  the  propress  of 
the  disease ;  that  it  has  extended  its  terri- 
tory in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  con- 
tinued and  violent  monsoons;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  a  degree  of  general  regu- 
larity of  progress,  there  have  been  anom- 
alies obeerv^  in  its  course  (such  as  its 
having  left  districts  untouehea,  whilst  all 
around  them  were  suflfering],  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  opinion  advanced. 
On  the  other  hand,  drcumstances  have 
been  observed,  which  render  it  almost 
equally  questionable  whether  contagion 
has  been  the  sole  instrument  of  its  difl[u- 
sion.  It  has  been  asserted^  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  exclusive  operation  of  this 
principle,  that  the  disease  has  always  been 
found  to  move  in  the  line  of  human  in- 
tercourse ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  whilst  so  migratory  an  animal  as 
man  inhabits  the  earth,  it  cannot  well  do 
otherwise ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  its  difiusion  has  been  in  proportion 
to  the  mtercourse  between  infected  and 
healthy  districts,  the  assertion  is  by  no 
meana  .  supported  by  flicts.  Its  appear- 
ance at  Madras,  for  instance,  whither,  ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  it  ought  to  have 
been  convened  almost  three  months  ear- 
lier by  tradmg  vessels  fi^m  the  infected 
districts,  was  simultaneous,  as^'Mr.  Bell 
inferms  us,  with  its  origin  in  parallel  lati- 
tudes in  the  intepor.  It  did  not  reach 
Ceylon,  to  which,  on  the  contagious  prin- 
ciple, it  ought  to  have  been  convevea  at  & 
much  earlier  period,  by  shipping  from  in- 
fected points  of  the  coast,  until  it  had 
previously  gained  the  nearest  point  to  it 
on  the  continent,  about  Adam's  Bridge, 
and  had  been  long  prevailing  on  both 
coasts  of  the  peninsula.*  Unfrequent^ 
viUages  have  been  observed  to  suflTer  the 
invasion  of  the  disease  as  early  as  the 
marts  of  intercourse  and  commerce :  thus, 
from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Orton,  it  seems 
to  have  reached  some  villages  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Cavery,— detached  from 
any  frequented  road,  and  considerably 
to  the  eastward  of  Trichinopoly, — quite 
as  soon  as  this  large  and  frequented  town, 
whither  it  appeared  to  have  been  imported 

af  a  compimy  of  sepoyaf  Its  movement 
ong  navipable  rivers  has  been  dwelt 
upon  as  evidence  that  human  intercourse 
has  been  the  means  of  its  difiusion ;  and 
it  is  an  argument  of  some  force  in  sliow- 
ing  that  such  intercourse  may  have  oc- 

*  Orion  on  Cholera.  Sd  ed.,  p.  332 
flbid.,  p.  381. 
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casioDally  been  instrumeDtal  in  effecting 
it ;  but  when  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Or- 
ton,  that  the  disease  manifested  this  pre- 
dilection for  the  course  of  rivers  in  the 
peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  where  naviga- 
tion is  scarcely  carried  on,  even  to  2ie 
most  triflinj^  extent,  on  any  river,  and 
scarcely  an  instance  can  be  mentioned  of 
a  great  road  running  on  the  bdnk  of  a 
river,  for  they  almost  all  cross  them,"  we 
must  acknowledge  that  more  weight  has 
been  attached  to  the  argument  than  it  is 
calculated  to  bear.  The  disease,  in  its 
general  course,  has  manifested  a  prefer- 
ence for  one  line  of  movement,  and  has 
rejected  another,  though  there  has  been 
no  striking  difference  m  the  amount  of 
human  intercourse  between  the  two  di- 
rections, to  explain  the  preference  and 
rejection.  Its  progress  in  «  north-western 
direction,  across  the  European  continent, 
has  been  briefly  described,  and  is  flilly 
known  to  the  reader.   For  three  years,  it 

Srevailed  in  the  Ottoman  territones  bor- 
ering  on  the  Levant,  and,  it  would  ap- 
pear, without  any  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
ductive (or  at  least  destructive)  force  of 
those  germs  of  which  we  have  recently 
heard  so  much ;  for  in  November,  1823, 
it  numbered  4000  victims  in  eighteen 
days,  in  Aleppo;  yet  it  has  not  pene- 
trated into  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  other 
extensive  realms  on  the  shores  of  the 
Meditemmean.  Assuredly  this  could  not 
arise  from  want  of  means  of  transport ; 
and  few  will  be  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  perfection  of  the  quarantine  depart- 
ment of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Since  its 
appearance  in  this  country,  a  similar  pre- 
dilection has  been  displayed ;  for  we  find 
it  at  this  instant  a  hundred  and  forty  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Sunderland,  whilst 
six  miles  south  is  the  extreme  distance  to 
which  it  has  reached  in  that  direction; 
and  from  the  point  which  it  attained, 
Seaham  harbor,  afler  attacking  eight  per- 
sons and  destroying  three,  it  has  since 
vanished.  A  circumstance  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  exclusive  operation  of 
contagion  (and  it  is  against  attributing  too 
much  to  one  principle  alone  that  we  are 
arguing),  is  tne  unusual  prevalence  of 
disease,  bearing  a  considerable  relation  to 
epidemic  choleric  fever,  which  generally 
occurs  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  in 
any  ^ven  locality.  The  facts  which 
might  be  mustered  in  proof  of  the  ante- 
cedence of  such  disease,  are  fer  too  nu- 
merous and  consistent  to  be  accidental. 
Ordinary  cholera,  sporadic  cases  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  epidemic,  excepting 
by  the  isolated  manner  in  Which  they  oc- 
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cur;  epidemic  diarrhosa ;  gastric  and  in- 
testinal  fever,  have  been  observed  in  so 
many  situations,  and  by  so  many  in<tivid- 
uals,  from  1817  to  the  present  instant,  to 
have  been  the  precursors  of  the  disectx, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doabt 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  observation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  the  prevalence  of  tbeae 
anections,  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, has  been  matter  of  femiliar  remait 
among  medical  men,  and  many  of  them 
have  very  properly  Uiken  care  to  record 
their  observations!*  In  this  neighbor- 
hood, what  Mr.  Orton  felicitously  tenni 
the  skuts  of  the  approaching  shower, 
were  manifest  long  before  the  epidemic 
made  its  formal  inrmd.  Ordinaiy  cholen 
was  most  unusually  prevalent;  whik 
cases  of  disease,  certainly  not  distin|aisb- 
able  by  symptoms  from  the  epidemic,  oc- 
curred on  the  5th,  8th,  14th  and  27tfa  of 
August ;  and  cholera  continued  u>  be  my 
prevalent  and  severe  throughout  Septem- 
oer.  The  cases  which  occurred  in  Au- 
gust were  not  mattere  of  secrecy,  but 
were  the  subject  of  conversation  among 
the  medical  men  of  the  place ;  and  the 
writer  frequently  made  the  remaik,  tbil 
we  were  partaken  of  an  inferior  dtfrtt 
of  the  epidemic  influence  which  ezM 
on  the  continent.  But  certainlv  at  the 
time  he  did  not  (nor  does  he  yet]  ascribe 
-them  to  imported  contagion ;  nor  did  he 
then  conceive  that  we  had,  pi^^peHy 
speaking,  the  epidemic  amons  us.  What- 
ever view  others  may  now  feel  d  isposed 
to  take  of  these  cases,  it  wouki  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  suppose  that  the  case  we 
have  mentioned,  as  having  occun«d  ia 
the  interior  in  the  beginning  of  July,  was 
attributable  to  foreign  importation.  Un- 
der either  view,  as  it  appears,  wbelfaer 
we  conceive  that  a  current  of  contagion 
flows  towards  a  district,  or  suppose  the 
disease  to  be  engendered  there  ny  indige- 
nous causes  (not  customanr  ones  ceitain- 
ly,  any  more  than  those  which  existed  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganses,  in  1817),  and 
then  to  be  invested  with  some  cont^pooi 
property,  which  observation  of  the  dis- 
ease will  induce  most  candid  persons  to 
admit  it  possesses,  it  requires  the  open- 
tion  of  two  principles  to  explain  aH  the 
facts  of  the  case ;  for  even  on  the  lii< 
supposition,  we  are  compelled  to  imagioe 
this  double  operation  to  be  in  progresi^— 
a  current  of  contaf^ion  to  be  flowing  iron 
one  point,  and  a  mdus  for  its  reoepnon  is 
be  preparing  in  another.   We  have  bea 

•  See  doctor  Btinie's  Dispensaxy  ReP^  j 
the  Medical  Gazette  for  Juiy  t,  and  Jdj  1^ 
1831. 
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led  to  the  eonclnsion  that  the  disease  pos- 
■eflses  a  contagious  property  from  having 
observed  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  attacks  have  taken  place  in  individuals 
shortly  after  communication  with  the  sick, 
or  exposure  to  emanations  from  the  dead 
bodies,  and,  in  part,  from  a  few  examples 
having  occurred  of  the  disease  appearinff 
in  parts  of  the  town  or  neighborhood 
where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  on  the 
sickening  there  of  persons  who  had  com- 
municated with  the  infected  districts ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  beg  to  remark  that 
there  are  circumstances  which  tend  to 
show  that  this  property  is  abstractly  fee- 
ble in  decree,  and  to  render  it  more  than 
qaestionable  whether  it  can  be  the  sole 
agent  in  difHising  the  disease.  This  opin- 
ion is  founded  on  the  singular  anomalies 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
and  which  still  maik  its  progress,  and  on 
the  following  considerations: — 1.  Mem- 
bers of  that  class  of  society  which  *hns 
manifested  the  strongest  predisposition  to 
the  disease,  have  been  verv  long  exposed 
to  the  emanations  from  the  sick,  under 
circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  disease,  without  being 
infected.  2.  No  death,  and  scarcely  an 
attack  of  serious  indisposition,  has  oc- 
curred among  the  medical  men,  though 
they  have  spent  hours  in  the  patients^ 
chambers,  assisting  in  frictions  and  other 
offices  usually  peironned  by  nurses,  and, 
from  the  fatigue  they  were  undergoing, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  contagion.  3.  Medical  prac- 
titioners have  not,  in  an^  ascertained  case, 
conveyed  the  infection  m  their  clothes  to 
patients  whom  they  were  attending  for 
other  diseases,  or  to  their  families.  Cer- 
tain of  them  have  mingled  unreservedly 
with  their  own  families,  afler  long  attend- 
ance on  cholera  patients,  without  any  in- 
disposition, however  slight,  occurring  in 
consequence.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
remark,  that  two  cases  have  occurred, 
one  of  them  a  fatal  one,  which  might  be 
attributed  to  the  intercourse  of  medical 
men  with  their  families.  4.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  in  a  private  fiimily, 
in  a  situation  in  life  above  the  laboring 
class,  it  has  been  confined,  so  far  as  the 
writer's  knowledge  extends, — and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  all  the,  cases  of  the  kind 
which  have  occurred, — to  the  individual 
fimt  attacked,  and  has  not,  in  anv  instance, 
spread  to  the  other  members  of  the  &mi- 
>y ;  nor  have,  in  these  instances,  nurses, 
or  other  casual  attendants  on  the  sick,  suf- 
fered, though  bekmging  to  a  class  more 
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obnoxious  to  the  disease.  5.  The  agri- 
cultural villages  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Sunderland,  which  had, 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the 
epidemic,  the  most  unreserv^  intercourse 
with  us,  remained  and  still  remain  exempt 
from  the  disease.  The  populous  village 
of  Deptford,  simated  near  tne  river,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Ayre's  Quay, 
where  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  and 
fatal,  and  having  the  most  constant  com- 
munication vrith  it,  partakes  of  this  ex- 
emption.* The  town  of  South  Shields, 
containing  nearly  14,000  inhabitants,  and 
distant  from  Sunderland  but  seven  miles, 
remained  exempt  from  the  disease  (with  the 
exception  of  two  cases,  stated  to  be  veiy 
slight,  and  not  traceable  to  any  communi- 
cauon  with  this  place),  during  the  whole 
of  its  epidemic  prevalence  here,  though 
calculations  have  shown  that  eleven  hun- 
dred persons  pass  weekly  between  the  two 
places.  Explanations  have  been  •  offered 
of  this  exemption  ;  but  they  appear  inad- 
equate, if  we  suppose  this  disease  trans- 
missible to  every  locality  by  human  inter- 
course, since  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  other 
infectious  diseases,  frequently  prevail  there 
to  a  great  extent.  Even  to  the  present 
moment  (Feb.  2,  1633],  though  its  intei^ 
course  with  Newcastle  and  other  infected 

E laces  has  been  incessant,  but  seven  cases 
ave  occurred,  and,  asourinteUiffent  cor- 
respondent there  remarks,  "  We  have  not 
as  yet  got  the  disease  as  an  epidemic,  the 
cases  have  been  so  few  and  rar  between.'* 
6.  Though  the  disease  has  appeared,  in 
certain  cases,  to  be  transferred  to  previ- 
ously uninfected  districts,  by  spreiading 
from  persons  who  had  sickened  there  af- 
ter arrivinff  from  places  where  the  dis- 
ease prevailed,  yet  facts  have  occurred 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  sickening  of 
such  persons  and  the  difiunon  of  the  dis- 
ease have,  at  least  in  some  instances,  been 
mere  coincidences.  A  woman  of  the 
name  of  Liddle,  who  lived  in  Sunder- 
land, sickened  at  the  town  of  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  six  miles  from  this  place,  and 
died  on  the  5th  of  December.  The  next 
case  occurred  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  person  of  a  female  named 
Cockbum,  who  lived  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  house  where  Liddle 
died,  and  in  a  different  street,  and  had 
had  no  communication  with  her,  direct 
or  indirect;  the  fiunily  of  the  house  in 
which  the  death  occurred,  and  the  per- 

*  There  were  two  slight  caaes  in  (his  crowded 
village,  inhabited  by  the  elass  most  susceptible  of 
the  cusease ;  but  it  did  not  spread  from  them  to 
the  rest  of  the  population. 
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SODS  who  surrounded  Liddle  in  her  ill- 
ness, escaping  all  infection.  In  many 
other  instances  in  which  the  disease  has 
appeared  in  a  mining  district  or  villa^ 
(and  it  has  spread  extensively  in  such  sit- 
uations), the  first  cases  could  not  be  traced 
to  communication  with  infected  places. 
In  certain  cases,  however, — and  we  shall 
mention  that  of  Hetton, — the  persons  first 
seized  had  been  in  communication  with 
infected  districts.  7.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  epidemic  in  certain  places, 
several  have  been  simultaneously  attacked ; 
at  Earsden  colliery,  for  example,  thirty- 
two.  On  its  first  breaking  out  here,  it 
manifested  itself  in  three  distinct  points, 
between  which  no  communication  could 
be  discovered ;  and  the  attacks  in  two  of. 
these  points  were  simultaneous.  It  could 
not  be  traced  from  any  source  of  infec- 
tion to  the  individuals  first  attacked.  In 
many  instances,  likewise,  instead  of  resi- 
dents in  the  same  house  being  succes- 
sively attacked,  its  invasion  of  several  has 
been  simultaneous.  8.  There  were  feel- 
ings experienced  by  various  persons,  ei- 
ther otherwise  in  perfect  health,  or  labor- 
ing under  complaints  distinct  from  the 
epidemic  during  its  prevalence  here, 
such  as  spasms,  thrilling  sensations  of 
the  extremities,  and  various  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  appeared  to 
betoken  the  mfluence  of  some  cause 
more  generally  diffused  than  contagion ; 
since  many  persons  thus  affected  had  not 
been  exposed  to  any  source  of  infection. 
The  writer  was  at  first  disposed  to  attrib- 
ute these  occurrences  to  the  influence  of 
imagination;  but  they  occurred  in  too 
many  instances,  and  in  persons  too  little 
sensitive  and  imaginative,  to  allow  him  to 
adhere  to  this  exi^anation.  Afler  assign- 
ing these  reasons  for  questioning  the  ex- 
clusive operation  of  contagion,  we  think 
it  right  to  remark  that  epidemic  choleric 
fever  has  committed  fearful  ravages  in 
some  families,  especially  in  those  of 
which  the  circumstances  were  calculated 
at  once  to  give  intensity  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  and  to  render  the  individuals 
composing  them  more  obnoxious  to  the 
action  of  such  causes.  Of  one  family, 
seven  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  of 
whom  five  perished.  The  case  of  the  first 
individuill  of  the  series  constimted  one  of 
the  sporadic  cases ;  and  it  is  incredible 
that  the  next  in  succession  should  have 
received  infection  from  him,  four  ir^^nths 
having  elapsed  between  the  dates  of  the 
respective  attacks ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
contagion  was  transmitted  from  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  cases,  the  diseases 


having  commenced  on  the  flawing  suc- 
cessive dates— the  11th,  12th,  13th,  16tb, 
17th  and  20th  of  December.  The  case 
which  occurred  on  the  20th  was  that  of 
an  infant,  aged  thirteen  months,  taken 
from  the  breast  of  the  fifth  patient' in  the 
order  of  succession.  Many  other  exam- 
ples of  transmission  throu^  families  have 
occurred,  but  few  so  striking  aa  this.  We 
are  disposed  to  attribute  to  contagion  its 
full  share  in  the  production  of  such  cases, 
aided  by  the  circumstances  of  night- 
watching,  neglect  of  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, &c.,  which  are  accompaniments  of 
sickness  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  bat 
we  must  remark  that  cases  have  Mlea 
under  our  observation,  and  come  to  our 
knowledge,  which  show  a  proneness  to 
the  disease  in  certain  families,  independ- 
ent of  reception  from  a  contagious  source. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  this  kind: 
A  respectable  female,  living  in  the  village 
of  Jesmond  Vale,  where  the  disease  did  not 
exist,  and  who  had  had  no  intercourse  widi 
the  sick,  received  a  letter,  announcing  that 
a  sister,  whom  she  had  not  visited  during 
her  illness,  and  who  resided  at  Hartley,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  had  died  of  the 
complaint.  She  sickened  in  an  hour  Srom 
tlie  receipt  of  the  inteUigence,  and- died  in 
thirteen  nours  from  the  conunencemeat 
of  the  attack.*  The  following  proposi- 
tions appear  to  be  reasonable  cor^laries 
from  the  facts  presented  by  this  exteoare 
and  intricate  subject  1.  Epidemic  choleia 
ori^nated  in  a  certain  district  under  pe- 
culiar atmospheric  circumstances;  but, 
these  circumstances  having  previously  oc- 
curred in  the  same  district  without  the 
production  of  a  disease  identically  the 
same,  we  must  regard  its  terrestrial  or  at- 
mospheric cause  unascertained.  2.  On 
many  subsequent  occasions,  there  have 
been  marks  of  its  commencement  and 
gradual  rise  in  other  districts,  which  show 
that,  in  their  soil  or  atmosphere,  theie 
has  been  a  tendency  to  the  production  of 
the  disease  from  causes  equally  unascer- 
tained as  those  which  first  originated  it, 
and,  in  such  districts,  it  has  ultimately  dis- 
played itself.  3.  It  has  thus  appeared  to 
arise  in  various  districts,  not  by  any  means 
always  continuous  with  those  previously 
contaminated,  but  ofien  situated  in  some 
general  direction  with  regard  to  them,de- 
cliuuig  in  one  district  as  it  arises  in  anoth- 
er, and  thus  appearing  to  move  in  a 
succession  of  local  epidemic  vistalioos. 
1.  Within  the  district  which  it  occupies^ 
it  possesses  a  contagious  property,  or,  iir 

*  Rdated  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Grenbcnr  lor- 
geon,  of  Newcastle,  who  attended  the  ease. 
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other  words,  those  individuals  who  have 
intercourse  with  the  sick,  especially  in  a 
jocally  impure  atmosphere,  are  attacked 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  same  contagious  property  may 
be  the  m«ans  of  diffusing  itthrou|^h  a  dis- 
trict disposed  to  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease, earlier  than  it  might  have  risen  spon- 
taneously there,  or  of  exciting  it  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which,  notwithstanding  a  decree 
of  predisposition,  epidemic  choleric  fever 
might  not  have  arisen  spontaneously ;  but 
facts  which  we  have  mentioned  tend  to 
render  it  nuestionable  whether  it  can  be 
thus  transferred  to  districts  unpredisposed 
to  receive  or  engender  it   5.  Withm  the 
district  whei-e  it  prevails,  ordinary  ende- 
mial  causes  mingle  their  agency  with  that 
of  the  general  cause  of  tire  disease,  and 
the  malady  is  found  to  vary  in  prevalence 
and  intensity  in  different  portions  of  the 
same  district :  thus  the  disorder  is  found 
to  assail  more  individuals,  and  to  be  more 
detJtructive  in  parts  which  are  dirty,  and 
in  those  placed  low  or  near  the  banks  of  a 
river,  than  in  portions  of  the  district  dif- 
ferently situated.    The  effect  of  these 
endemial  influences  is  illustrated  by  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  the  town  of 
Sunderland,  and  by  the  ravages  it  has 
committed  in  the  village  of  Newbum.  The 
hitter  place  is  built  along  the  margin  of 
the  river  Tyne,  and  between  it  and  the 
river  there  intervenes  only  a  bank,  form- 
ed of  a  mixture  of  mud  and  sand,  partial- 
ly covered  at  high  water,  whilst  asnallow 
stream  of  water  flows  through  the  village. 
Here,  although   "the  disease   has  not 
yet  ceased,  SR20  persons  have  been  at- 
tacked, and  55  have  perished,  out  of  a 
population  of  550.   6.  The  character  of 
the  disease  varies  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  which  it  invades.  Thus 
we  had  occasion  to  observe  that,  in  a 
mining  population  dispersed  over  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country  (the  township  of 
Hetton),  the  disease  was  attended  whh 
less  collapse  than  in  the  lanes  and  alleys 
of  a  populous  commercial  town,  and  the 
mortality  was  consequently  much  less; 
for  we  cannot  too  strongly  repeat  what 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  the  col- 
lapse is  the  measure  of  the  danger.  These 
observations  are  made  with  no  view  of 
depreciating  the  Ynedical  practice  adopted 
in  that  district,  which  was  extremely  skil- 
ful and  prompt,  and  even  with  due  allow- 
ance for  the  diflerence  of  the  character 
of  the  disease,  very  successful.   It  should 
be  remarked,moreover,  that  extremely  col- 
lapsed were  intermingled  with  the  milder 


cases,  but  in  proportions  the  very  reverse 
of  those  we  had  observed  elsewhere.  In 
certain  districts  in  Northumberland,  we 
have  reason  to  know  the  disease  resem- 
bled, in  its  general  character,  that'  which 
prevailed  at  Hetton ;  but,  among  some 
other  mining  communities,  the  extremely 
collapsed  has  been  the  common  form  of 
the  disease.  We  have  remarked,  too, 
that,  whilst  in  some  situations  the  cases 
have,  almost  without  exception,  com- 
rnenced  with  diarrhoea,  in  others  the  pro- 
portion of  instances  in  which  this  has 
constituted  the  initiatory  symptom,  has 
been  smaller.  This  difference  in  the  form 
of  cholera  in  different  local  epidemic  vis- 
itations, the  cases  occurring  in  any  given 
district  possessing  a  ffeneral  correspond- 
ence in  character,  and  being  distinguish- 
ed from  those  which  occurred  elsewhere, 
was  obseiTcd  in  India  by  Mr.  Scot ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  transmutation  of  the 
disease  more  and  more  into  a  febrile  fonn, 
as  it  has  approached  more  northern 
climes,  displays  a  deviation  from  that 
sameness  of  character  observed  in  dis- 
eases engendered  exclusively  by  human  * 
contagion.  It  will  hardly  be  expected 
that  we  should  leave  entirely  untouched 
the  question,  whether  the  disease  origi- 
nated s]>ontaneously  in  Sunderland,  or 
was  introduced  from  abroad ;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  have  already  pursued 
this  intricate  portion  of  our  subject,  for- 
bids our  discussing  it  at  any  considerable 
length.  Those  who  reason  fh)m  the  pos- 
tulate that  the  disease  is  difilised  only  by 
human  contagion,  will  of  course  decide 
for  importation  ;  but  others  will  very  rea- 
sonably expect  that,  before  this  be  admit- 
ted, it  should  be  proved  by  the  same  posi- 
tive evidence  that  would  be  required  to 
substantiate  any  other  fact  of  importance. 
Any  thine  approaching  to  this^  or  even 
any  considerable  probability  of  such  an 
.  occurrence,  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover; and  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
doctor  Ogden,  that,  whatever  were  the 
facilities  for  the  importation  of  cholera 
here,  they  were  much  greater  in  other 
places ;  and  that  if  it  has  been  imported, 
so  far  from  following  the  great  routes  of 
human  intercourse,  it  has  chosen  one  of 
the  least  frequented  paths.*  The  predis- 
posing causes  of  tne  disease,  and  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  preventing  its 
difliision,  have  been  published  to  the  world 
in  such  multitudinous  documents,  that 
we  con«der  it  unnecessaiy  to  occupy  our 

*  See  Medical  Gazette  for  January  tl,  1832. 
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pages  with  remarks  on  subjects  now  so 
nrniiliar. 

TnaimenL  Previously  to  entering  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  endeavor  to  correct 
the  misconception  which  appears  to  pre- 
vail veiy  generally  among  members  of  the 
profession,  who  have  not  as  yet  witnessed 
the  disease,  that  some  one  specific  reme- 
dy, or,  at  least,  plan  of  treatment,  must  be 
sought  for,  and,  when  discovered,  invari* 
ably  adopted.  The  importance  very  prop- 
erly attached  by  all  writers  to  collapse,  as 
a  feature  of  the  malady,  and  their  candid 
avowal  of  the  difficulty  they  have  en- 
countered in  combating  it,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  m^cal  men  who  are 
practically  unacquainted  with  epidemic 
cholera,  have  taken  a  view  of  its  treat- 
ment, which,  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  disease,  they  would  have  repudiated 
as  unsciendfic.  We  know  no  condition 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  extreme  col- 
lapse in  the  disease :  so  hopeless,  indeed, 
is  it,  that  often  have  we  questioned,  in 
watching  a  patient  in  this  state,  whether 
our  art  at  present  possesses,  or  is  likely  to 
possess,  any  resources  against  it ;  or,  in 
seeing  him  emerge  from  it, — and  he  has 
sometimes  done  so  most  unexpectedly, — 
whether  the  remedies  eaiployed,  or  some 
hidden  power  of  the  constitution,  had 
been  itistrumental  in  effecting  reaction. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  that  only  in  a 
proportion  of  cases — a  proportion  vary- 
mg,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  in  the  same  locality 
at  different  periods  of  the  epidemic— does 
this  extreme  collapse  occur;  and  that 
even  in  cases  of  which  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  pass  into  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, much  may  be  done  by  early  treat- 
ment for  its  prevention.  These  consid- 
erations should  teach  physicians  and  pa- 
tients that  safe^is  to  be  .  found  only  in 
the  early  administration  of  remedies ;  and 
the  former,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  disease,  will  soon  discover  that 
success  in  its  treatment  must  result,  as  in 
the  treatment  of  other  fevers,  from  adapt- 
ing his  remedies  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  same  case,  rather  than 
from  the  trial  of  specifics  for  one  portion 
only  of  an  extensive  series  of  changes ; — 
that  his  practice,  in  short,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  rational,  not  empirical.  In 
our  observations  on  the  treatment,  we 
shall  follow  the  natural  subdivisions  adopt- 
ed in  describing  the  disease. 

1.  Dreabnent  ^  the  Incipient  SU^, 
We  have  adverted  to  two  forms  which 
this  stage  assumes.   In  the  one  there  is 


some  general  uneanness,  nausea  and  ver- 
tigo :  m  the  other  these  afiectioDs  may  co- 
exist witli  diarrhcea,  but  the  latter  is  fre- 

2uently  present  without  the  former  beiag 
iscernible.  The  first  of  these  forma^  in 
which  it  may  be  remarked  that  medical 
aid  is  rarely  requested,  requires  that  the 
stomach  should  be  unloaded  by  an  emetic, 
and  a  table-spoonful  of  good  mustard  con- 
stitutes a  very  efficient  one ;  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  drawn  from  a  vein ;  a 
laxative  of  calomel  and  rhubaib  adminis- 
tered ;  and  the  patient  restricted  to  a  dilu- 
ent diet,  and  kept  within  doors  and  wann. 
The  treatment  of  the  diarrhceal  forai,  to 
which  circumstances  witnessed  by  us  lead 
us  to  attach  considerable  iroportaDce,  mut 
be  noticed  more  at  length.  It  was  men- 
tioned that,  in  this  diarrboeal  form  of  the 
incipient  stage,  the  evacuations  are  atiiist 
found  to  be  foecal  and  bilious ;  but,  at  the 
time  medical  aid  is  summoned,  they  have 
generally  assumed  the  serous  character 
which  they  bear  in  the  choleric  stage.  A 
state  of  the  system  resembling,  in  some  de- 
gree, collapse,  it  was  observed,  coincided 
with  this  condition  of  the  alvine  discbaigea. 
In  this  state,  it  was  found  very  advanta- 
geous to  give  a  dose  of  calomel,  conjoined 
with  a  proportion  of  opium  aod  some 
aromatic,*  and,  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  aflerwards,  adose  of  castor  oil  On 
first  visiting  such  a  patient,  a  large  blister 
was  generuly  appUed  to  the  abdomen,  in 
the  cases  under  our  care ;  warmth  was 
enjoined, — indeed,  where  compliance  with 
our  wishes  could  be  enforced,  the  patient 
was  confined  to  bed, — and  it  was  doeeted 
that  the  diet  should  be  diluent  The  sub- 
sequent treatment  consisted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  smaller  doses  of  calomel  and  ' 
opium  for  one  or  two  successive  nigfati^ 
and  a  second  dose  of  oleum  ricini  was 
sometimes  administered.  In  certain  lo- 
calities, the  writer  has  found  the  constita- 
tional  state  accompanying  this  stage  of  the 
disease  to  be  one  of  mailed  excitement 
rather  than  of  feebleness  and  collapse;  | 
and  some  points  of  the  abdomen  have 
been  painful  on  pressure.  In  such  cases, 
one  general  bleeding,  or  the  very  libeial 
application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  has 
proceed  the  employment  of  other  leme- 
dies.  In  other  respects,  the  same  treat- 
ment has  been  found  successful  as  tbit 

*  The  following  is  tlie  formula  we  have  Hsaly 

employed : 

R  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  gr.  viii,  vd  x. 
Opii,  gr.  ii. 

Pulveris  barcamm  capsici,  sr.  i& 
Confectionis  roav^q.  as.  uc  fiat  balB/Hs* 
tiffl  sumendos. 
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adopted  in  the  preceding  foiin,  excepting 
that  no  stimulating  ingredient  was  mixed 
with  the  calomel  and  opium.  Under  these 
plans  of  treatment,  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  state  that,  in  every  case  which  has 
fallen  under  our  immediate  observation, 
the  discharges  have  resumed  their  natural 
bilious  appearance,  and  the  diaii'licea  has 
been  finally  arrested  without  the  super- 
vention of  a  cold  stage,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  fever,  thougli  the  disease  had  oc- 
curred, in  various  instances,  hi  persons 
who  had  been  in  incessant  attendance  on 
those  ill  of  the  feverish  stage,  and  though, 
in  all  the  cases,  it  bore  the  characteristic 
marks  of  what  we  may  term  choleric  di- 
arrhoMU  It  should  be  remarked,  howev- 
er, that  the  choleric  stage  has  supervened, 
as  we  have  been  informed,  on  diarrhcaa, 
which  had  been  skilRilly  treated ;  but  our 
inquhies  have  uniformly  convinced  us 
that,  in  such  casen,  medical  aid  had  not 
been  summoned  till  the  diarrhoea  had  ex- 
isted some  time,  and  the  subsequent  stage 
was  closely  impending. 

2.  Trtatment  of  the  Cold  or  Choleric 
Stage,  In  order  that  we  may  be  distinct- 
ly understood  in  our  observations  on  the 
mode  of  conducting  this  very  important 
stage, we  must  adhere  to  its  subdivision  into 
two  periods.*  The  first  period  is  certain- 
ly that  in  which  alone  our  most  powerful 
means  of  arresting  morbid  actions  can  be 
employed  with  a  considerable  prospect  of 
success.  It  may  be  considered  an  axiom 
io  medicine,  that  fevers,  to  be  successful- 
ly, must  be  early  treated ;  and  the  rule  has 
a  powerful  application  to  a  disease  so 
rapid  in  its  course  as  that  under  consider- 
ation. But  there  are  many  obstacles  to 
its  being  generally  acted  upon  amid  a 
town  population ;  and  one  considerable 
obstacle,  we  apprehend,  will  every  where 
be  found  in  that  self-deception  which 
seems  to  be  quite  a  feature  of  the  disease. 
We  have  met  with  persons  to  whom,  from 
their  peculiar  situation,  all  the  symptoms 
of  this  disease  were  as  familiarly  known 
as  to  medical  men ;  yet,  when  they  were 
attacked  vrith  it,  they  did  not  or  would 
not  recofmise  it ;  and  one  such  individu- 
al actually  walked  out  with  the  disease 
upon  him,  and  failed  to  send  for  assist- 
ance till  eight  hours  afler  its  invasion, 
though  it  was  so  severe  as  to  destroy  him 
in  twelve.  So  strong  is  this  tendency  to 
self-deception  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
disease  when  the  choleric  stage  actually 

*  The  credit  of  this  subdivision  belonn  ori^fil- 
W  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Experience  in  Uie  disease 
having  convinced  as  of  its  practical  importance, 
we  have  adopted  it  in  this  article. 
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occure,  that,  wherever  cholera  prevails, 
strong  appeals  should  be  made  to  the 
public,  on  the  necessity  of  early  treatment 
of  this  stage,  as  well  as  of  due  care  of 
that  which  generally  precedes  it  The 
first  remedy  to  be  considered  is  blood-let- 
ting ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  circumstances  which,  so  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  indicate,  and  those 
which  forbid,  its  employment  Its  safe 
administration  should  be  early,  not  ac- 
cording to  mere  time  only,  but  with  re- 
spect likevrise  to  the  rapidity  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  for  one  case  will  have  made  as  con- 
siderable a  progress  towards  actual  col- 
lapse in  two  hours  as  another  will  have 
done  in  ten ;  and' we  should  regard  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  collapse,  indicated  by 
feebleness  or  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and 
perceptible  in  the  intervals  of  pain  and 
spasm, — for  when  these  occur,  the  pulse 
often  sinks  instantly,  though  only  a  second 
before  it  had  been  beating  with  consider- 
able vi^r,f — as  an  imperative  reason  for 
abstainmff  from  drawing  blood.  But  if 
we  find  the  temperature  not  below,  or  but 
little  below,  the  healthy  standard,  a  pulse 
of  tolerable  force,  and  strong  spasms  re- 
curring at  short  intervals,  provided  col- 
lapse have  not  preceded  this  fiivorable 
condition,  we  should  at  once  open  a  vein, 
and  not  lose  an  opportunity,  which  will 
never  be  restore,  of  probably  preventing 
extreme  collapse,  and  either  its  immedi- 
ate fiitality,  or  its  more  remote,  but  scarce- 
ly less  feaiful  evils.  But  should  this  con- 
dition, with  respect  to  circulation  and 
temperature,  have  succeeded  to  co^'apse, 
either  spontaneously  or  by  the  administra- 
tion of  remedies,  our  experience  would 
dictate  that  blood-letting  should  be  care- 
fully abstained  from,  as  we  have  seen 
great  injury  produced,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, by  its  employment;  cases 
having  fiillen  under  our  notice  in  which 
the  loss  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood 
has  destroyed  the  fruits  of  two  or  three 
hours'  assiduous  labor.  The  difierence 
in  the  effect  of  blood-letting  on  conditions 
apparently  very  analogous,  but  differing 
in  the  periods  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  at  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves, cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
on  the  reader's  attention.  Perhaps  the  on- 
ly difference  in  external  character  which 
can  be  discovered  between  the  two  states, 
will  be  the  existence  of  spasms  of  consid- 
erable strength  m  the  early  period,  whilst, 
in  that  more  advanced,  they  have  nearly, 

1.  Querv.  Does  this  sudden  and  momentary  ar- 
rest of  tne  circulation  arise  from  spasm  of  the 
heart? 
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if  not  altogether,  ceased ;  but,  in  the  one 
case,  blood-letting  breaks  the  morbid  cate- 
nations, and  prevents  collapse  and  con- 
gestion ;  in  the  other,  it  lowers  the  vital 
energies  which  are  freeinff  themselves 
from  a  state  of  oppression.  But  again,  in 
a  more  advanced  stage,  when  the  consti- 
tution is  no  longer  oalancing  between 
collapse  and  fever,  and  the  latter  may  be 
considered  as  established,  bleeding  is  a 
suitable  remedy,  if  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lation and  the  general  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient render  it  cSmiasible.  Thus,  then,there 
are  three  periods  of  the  disease,  at  which, 
according  to  our  experience,  blood-letting 
may  be  employed:  occasionally  in  the 
incipient  stage,  as  has  already  been  stated ; 
in  the  early  part  of  the  first  period  of  the 
cold  stage ;  ^nd  at  the  commencement  of 
the  feverish  sta^e,  under  circumstances  to 
be  sub8e<juent^  mentioned.  We  have 
been  exphcit  on  this  head,  perhaps  to  pro- 
lixity, because  we  found  ^eat  (discrepan- 
cy in  the  testimony  of  various  Indian  and 
continental  authonties  regarding  it ;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  our  experience  of  the 
disease,  the  selection  of  the  appropriate 
time  for  bleeding,  and  the  circumstances 
which  indicated  or  forbade  it,  constituted 
the  greatest  (difficulty  we  had  to  .  encoun- 
ter. The  measure  to  be  adopted  next  in 
succession  to  blood-letting,  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  patient.  If,  in  a 
short  time  after  bleeding,  we  find  a  circu- 
lation of  tolerable  force,  without  much 
tendency  to  general  or  partial  deficien<7 
of  heat,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  there 
be  pain  in  the  epigastrium  increased  on 
pressure,  a  very  common  ac(»mpaniment 
of  cases  in  which  the  tendency  to  collapse 
is  least  conspicuous,  a  large  blister  or 
sinapism  to  tne  abdomen,  and  a  dose  of 
calomel  and  opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  grains  of  the  former 
to  (me  and  a  half  or  two  of  the  latter,  will 
be  suitable  remedies.  8h(Mild  the  circu- 
lation, on  the  other  hand,  be  feeble,  with 
general  or  partial  deficiency  of  warmth, 
we  should  endeavor  to  rouse  the  system 
by  full  vomiting ;  and  powdered  mustard 
is  a  very  proper  means  of  ac(^omplishing 
the  object  Half  an  ounce  of  this  sub- 
stance, suspended  in  half  an  ordinary 
tumbler  of  warm  water,  may  be  consider- 
ed a  medium  dose,  and  one  which,  in  a 

rat  majority  of  instances,  will  act  prompt- 
and  powerfully;  but,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  diseajse,  when  the  col- 
lapse has  been  extreme,  a  whole  ounce 
has  been  required  to  produce  the  full  ef- 
fect.* Afler  full  vomiting,  sinapisms  may 
*  It  may  iay«  the  reader  fome  trouble  to  iofoim 
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be  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  along  tbe 
spine ;  whilst  the  warmth  of  the  paiient 
is  supported  by  bottles  of  hot  water 
wrapped  in  flannel,  bags  of  hot  oata,  and 
other  familiar  methods  of  applying  diy 
heat,  directed  to  the  extremities,  or  other 

Soints  of  which  the  temperature  seeroa 
eficient  Frictions  of  the  parts  affected 
with  spaanA  will  at  the  same  time  be 
probably  required,  and  should  be  per- 
formed under  the  bed-clothes.  We  have 
not  found  any  beneficial  efiect,  in  reliev- 
ing the  spasms,  from  oil  of  turpentine  or 
other  stimulating  embrocations ;  th^  cold- 
ness produced  by  their  evaporation  proba- 
bly more  than  compensating  for  any  ben- 
efit they  are  in  other  respects  calculated 
ta  efiect.  A  bolus  of  calomel,  capaicum 
and  opium,  the  latter  not  in  a  proportion 
exceeding  a  grain  an(l  a  half  or  tiro 

Sains,  may  be  administered  as  soon  as 
e  vomiting  from  the  mustard  has  totally 
ceased.  The  quality  of  the  liquid  (pren 
at  this  period  ought  to  depend  on  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  patient:  if,  for  instance,  tbe 
tendency  to  collapse  be  consideraUe,  a  lit- 
tle weak  brandy  and  water  should  be  given 
at  short  intervals ;  but,  sh(Hdd  tbe  circuk- 
tion  be  tolerably  vigorous,  and  the  tem- 
perature good,  simple  diluents,  such  ai 
toast  and  water,  constitute  the  most  suitar 
ble  beverage.  Should  the  patient  be  ia 
a  state  of  consideiable  collapse,  whether 
(M>nsequent  on  nefflect  of  the  earlier  atan 
or  occurrinff,  which  will  occasionaUy 
prove  to  be  ue  case,  in  spite  of  tbe  molt 
diligent  attention  to  it,  blood-letting  sbooU 
not  form  part  of  the  remedial  agenta  8»> 
lected.  If  the  temperature  be  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  below  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, with  the  hands  coolinar  rapidly  oo  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  the  piuse  at  the  wiitt 
either  very  feeble  or  totally  suspended; 
the  breath  and  tongue  cool ;  tbe  suriaee 
shrunk  and  pallid,  or  in  certain  parts  lirid ; 
the  vomitiiig  and  qwsms  dimmishiDg  in 
their  intensity,  or  totally  ceased  at  inMl- 
ever  period  from  the  comaienoement  of 
the  disease  this  state  of  things  may  exiA 
bleeding  should  be  abstained  finono.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  endeavor  to  rouse  the 
system  by  full  vomiting;  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mustard,  or,  if  the  attendant  pre- 
fer another  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
obiect,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oonaBiai 
salt,  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  half 
a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  with  &  snaB 

him  thai  an  ordinary  table  tpooa,  rnihrapwl,  €«• 
taana  half  an  ounce  of  muatard;  and  thatdwaa^ 
tardsoldin  the  shops  under  the  Dame  of  IM« 
mtuitardf  which  is  or  a  uniform  bright  ydlow  eolar» 
ia  the  most  pungent  and  efficadoua. 
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proportioii  of  brandyy  may  be  adminia- 
tered.  Should  the  emetic  selected  fail  to 
produce  its  effect  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
It  ought  to  be  repeated;  or  should  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  lead  the  attend- 
ant to  suppose  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
stomach  is  very  low,  a  larger  dose  of  the 
emetic  drug  may  administered.  We 
recollect  having  produced  full  vomiting 
by  an  ounce  of  mustard  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme collapse,  in  which  two  smaller  doses 
had  been  administered  successively  with- 
out effect.  Simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  emetic,  dry  heat  should  be 
applied  by  some  of  the  methods  already 
mentioned,  or  by  that  very  convenient 
and  simple  apparatus,  the  hot  air-bath. 
Various  internal  medicines  of  the  stimu- 
lating class  have  been  recomn^ended  for 
this  state.  Those  of  which  we  have  been 
led  to  form  the  most  fiivorable  opinion  are 
mustard,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oU 
of  turpentine.  The  first-named  substance 
we  have  notunirequently  administered  in 
doses  of  a  drachm  (a  tea-spoonful  un- 
heaped),  at  mtervalsof  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  bal^  apparently  with  the  effect  of 

E'viog  additional  vigor  to  the  pulse,  which 
id  perhaps  been  restored  by  the  vom- 
iting; of  producizi|^  bilious  discharges 
from  the  bowels ;  oi  restoring  the  urinaiy 
aecretiony  and  aiding  the  system  in  the 
dansition  into  the  robrile  stage.  If  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  be  the  stimulant 
employed,  a  convenient  mode  of  giving  it 
is  in  doses  of  five  grains  every  hour,  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  makes  it 
more  easily  retained  should  the  stomach 
still  retain  its  inrii  'U>ility.  Should  oleum 
terebinthina  be  selected,  doses  of  two 
drachms  may'  be  given  every  second  hour. 
Whatever  stunulant  medicine  be  employ- 
ad,  we  should  advise  that  calomel,  in  doses 
of  five  or  six  grains,  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  hours,  should  be  nven  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  aiding  the 
restoration  *of  secretion ;  and,  with  the  in- 
tention of  at  once  rousing  the  system  and 
lessening  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
that  a  large  sinapism  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  and  another  aloDff  the  counw 
of  the  spine.  Various  stimulstinc  nos- 
trums^ if  applicable  to  any,  certain^  only 
to  this  period  of  the  fever,  have  been 
bruited  rorth  to  the  worid  as  specifics  for 
tfaedawaae.  In  manv  of  these  we  are  of 
conrae  inexperienced,  and  of  all  we  are 
convinced  tne  powers  have  been  over- 
rated, in  some  matances  firom  partial  and 
mistaken  views  of  the  malady,  and,  in 
others,  fi:om  less  pardonable  reasons.  It 
will  not  be  deemed  neoessaty  that  we 
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should  pass  them  all  in  review ;  but,  of 
certain  remedies  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  collapse,  the  professional  reader 
will  require  some  notice.  The  inhalation 
of  oxygen  gas  has  been  suggested  from 
many  quarters;  and,  in  some  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  tried  here,  an  instanta- 
neous amelioration  has  been  manifest,  the 

{>ulse  having  become  more  vi^rous,  the 
ips  florid,  and  the  patient  having  experi- 
enced relief  from  precordial  oppression 
and  other  distressful  feelings,  to  an  extent 
and  with  a  promptitude  not  afforded  by 
any  other  measure.  But  the  experience 
of  medical  observers  in  general  has  led 
them  to  conclude  that  this  effect  is  very 
transitory ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that 
thev  have  witnessed  an  increase  of  the 
collapse  afler  the  tempoiary  excitement, 
as  if  the  vital  power,  instead  of  being  per- 
manently increased  by  the  measure,  had 
been  expended  in  a  momentary  flash.  Of 
some  gendemen,  however,  the  opinion  re- 
garding it  is  more  favorable.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that,  inspired  for  a  few  sec- 
onds in  single  bladders,  no  great  benefit . 
is  likelv  to  accrue  from  it ;  but  we  should 
speak  less  positively  of  the  effect  of  an 
atmosphere  of  diluted  oxygen  breathed 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  tobacco 
enema  hiu  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Baird,  * 
of  Newcastle,  and,  as  he  assures  us,  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success.  We 
admowledge  that  apiori  reasoning  would 
rather  have  led  us  from  this  remedy  thkn 
suggested  it  to  us ;  but,  knowing  the  falla- 
cy of  such  reasoning  in  medicine,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  treat  with  neglect,  still  less 
with  contempt,  a  measure,  of  the  benefi- 
cial effect  of  which  a  gentleman  of  talent 
and  character  adduces  several  examples. 
It  was  proposed  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  epidemic  from  Sunderland,  and  we 
have  no  experience  of  it ;  but  we  would . 
recommend  that  it  should  be  tried  in  a 
case  to  the  successful  treatment  of  which 
other  measures  seemed  inadequate,  the 
practitioner  being  governed,  as  to  its  sub- 
sequent employment  or  rejection,  hy  its 
efl»ct  Two  remedies  have  also  been 
mentioned  to  us  by  an  individual  of  talent^ 
and  of  great  experience  in  the  epidemic, 
Mr.  John  Fyfe,  of  Newcastle:  we  shall, 
witii  his  permission,  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  them.  One  is  the  employ- 
ment, in  the  period  of  extreme  collapse^ 
of  an  enema  consisting  of  two  pints  of 
warm  water,  from  four  to  eight  ounces 
of  brandy,  and  firom  one  drachm  to  two 
drachms  of  laudanum,  or  Batdey's  seda- 
tive liqucMT.  This^  he  assures  us,  has  the 
hq>piest  effect  in  abridging  that  stage  of 
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the  disease'on  the  intensity  and  duration 
of  which  so  much  of  the  danger  depends. 
The  other  is  an  enema  containing  a 
drachm  of  powdered  mustard,  which  he 
has  found  to  be  very  speedily  instrument- 
al in  restoring  the  urinaiy  secretion.  This 
accords  with  our  experience,  as  already 
stated,  of  the  efficacy  of  this  substance 
given  by  the  mouth,  in  accomplishing  the 
same  object,  and  the  restoration  of  the  se- 
cretions generally.  Weak  brandy  and  wa- 
ter may  be  given  occasionaUy  during  the 
collapse ;  and  we  have  observed  no  injuri- 
ous effect,  in  this  or  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, from  the  ordinary  diluents  taken  in 
moderate  quantities. 

3.  Treatment  of  the  Excited  or  FeMe 
Stage.  This  division  of  the  subject  will 
not  require  such  lengthened  discussion  as 
the  preceding,  which  may  be  considered 
us  more  exclusively  belon^ng  to  this  dis- 
ease ;  for  recognised  principles,  applicable 
to  the  treauuent  of  pyrexia  in  general, 
must  be  our  guides  in  conducting  this  fe- 
ver. The  fever  constituting  this  stage,  be 
it  in  essence  what  it  may,  has  inflam- 
mation accompanying  it,  of  which  the 
principal  sites  are  the  brain  and  the  lining 
of  the  digestive  canal ;  and  to  the  subduing 
of  these,  by  such  measures  as  the  state  of 
the  system  admits,  our  attention  should 
be  carefully  directed.  A  form  of  fever 
has  been  described  as  supervening  on  an 
extreme  and  long-continued  collapse  in 
the  cold  stage,  and  in  which  fever  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  vascular  ac- 
tion was  low  and  feeble,  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  under  the  healthy  standard, 
and  the  distribution  of  warmth  very  partial 
In  this  low  form  of  disease,  we  have  not 
Tentured  on  general  Mood-letting :  local 
bleeding  from  the  temples  has  been  freely 
performed,  and  occasionally,  too,  from  the 
integuments  of  the  abdomen,  when  there 
were  any  indications  of  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  the  digestive  canal ;  but  the 
great  degree  of  intellectual  torpor  and  in- 
sensibility which  attends  these  extreme 
cases,  renders  the  discovery  of  such  an 
affection  extremely  difficult  Blistering 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  shaving  the 
head,  so  as  to  permit  the  application  of  ^ 
cold,  will  be  found  very  suitable  meas- 
ures. A  degree  of  irritability  of  stomach, 
with  occasional  vomitins,  is  a  very  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  such  a  case  for 
uie  &rst  two  or  three  days ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  leeches,  and  subse- 
quently a  blister  to  the  epigastrium,  have 
been  resorted  to  with  benent  Of  internal 
remedies,  that  on  which  most  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  is  calomel,  from  its  effects  on 


the  secretions,  particularly  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  from  its  facilitating  the  ac-. 
tion  of  the  laxatives,  which  the  state  of 
the  brain  renders  it  advisable  to  adminis- 
ter. If  two  erains  of  calomel  are  gives 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  an  oc- 
casional gentle  laxative,  such  as  castor  oil 
or  calcined  magnesia,  will  generally  pro- 
duce two  or  three  bilious  dischaigesirom 
the  bowels.  Simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  remedies,  the  ini- 
perfeet  developement  of  heat,  and  its  par- 
tial distribution,  require  attention.  Tbe- 
patient  should  be  placed  near  a  stove,  or 
in  some  warm  situation,  and  botdes  of  hot 
water,  or  hot  flannels,  should  be  applied 
to  the  feet,  or  other  parts  which  are 
chilled.  Even  whilst  endeavoring,  by  lo- 
cal depletion,  to  relieve  partial  determina- 
tions of  blood,  the  general  state  of  the 
system  has  been  such  as  to  require  a  little 
stimulus ;  and  wine  and  water  has  been 
given,  especially  at  en  advanced  sta^  of 
die  disease,  and  occasionally  medicinal 
stimulants,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, camphor,  and  sometimes,  as  a  tonic, 
sulphate  of  quinine ;  but  we  cannot  saj 
that  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  the 
latter  class  of  agents.  Such  is  the  treat- 
ment we  have  generally  adopted  in  that 
form  of  the  febrile  stage  which  is  disdn- 
{[uishable  from  any  fever  we  have  been 
m  the  habit  of  observing  here  or  ehe- 
where.  The  more  excited  form  admits 
of  one  general  bleeding  with  advantage, 
the  amount  of  blood  drawn  being  regu- 
lated by  the  dep^  of  vascular  action,  of 
headache,  of  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  va- 
rious circumstances  which  would  influ- 
ence our  proceeding  in  any  ordinary  fe- 
ver. Should  the  head,  as  it  genenlh 
does,  con^nue  affected  after  the  blood- 
letting, the  application  of  leeches  and  cold 
should  be  resorted  to,  the  former  beinc 
repeated,  if  necessary,  to  such  extent,  and 
at  such  intervals,  as  the  degree  of  bead* 
ache,  intellectual  torpor  and  vascular  ex- 
citement may  seem  to  require.  Laxatife 
medicine  should  be  administered;  and 
the  purpose  is  exceedingly  well  answered 
b^  calomel,  in  doses  of  four  or  five  grains 
nightly,  and  six  drachms  or  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil  every  morning.  The  diet,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  should  conaat  of 
the  mildest  and  simplest  diluents,  such  as 
would  be  demanded  in  any  case  of  in- 
flammatory fever. '  After  the  case  bv 
subsisted  some  days,  a  little  wine  and  wa- 
ter may  be  given,  if  exhaustion  be  mani- 
fest ;  but  it  should  not  be  continued  beyond 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  'Tfaougfa  we 
have  seen  few  or  no  cases  without  a  de- 
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gree  of  cerebral  a£fection,  examples  are 
met  with  in  which  the  disorder  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  more  considerable  than 
that  of  the  brain.  Diarrhcea,  the  dis- 
charges being  deeply  bilious ;  a  red,  glaz- 
ed, and  very  dry  tongue ;  some  degree 
of  fulness  and  tension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  pain  on  pressure  there ;  and  scanty, 
high-colored  urine,  generally  attend  such 
cases.  The  general  treatment  of  cases 
in  which  such  an  atfeotion  exists,  must 
depend  on  the  state  of  the.  system ;  but 
the  intestinal  disorder  demands  the  free 
application  of  leeches  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  repeated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  internal  exhibition 
of  mild  mercurials,  such  as  hydrargyrum 
ciim  cretkj  or  blue  pill,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  opium.  That  kind  of  permanent 
fomentation  which  is  afforded  by  hot  poul- 
tices to  the  abdomen,  ailer  the  application 
of  leeches,  has  been  found  oeneiicial. 
The  diet  throughout  a  case  in  which  this 
inflaramation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
intestines  exists,  should  be  mild  and  de- 
mulcent In  cases  of  this  description — 
indeed,  in  the  most  excited  as  well  as  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  collapse  of  the  cold  seems  prolonffed 
through  the  febrile  stage — it  is  adviBfu>le 
to  counteract,  by  warmth  to  the  extremi- 
ties and  other  points,  that  tendency  to  ir- 
regular distribution  of  blood  which  forms 
80  striking  a  feature  of  the  disease.  Cases 
ttre  occasionally  met  with,  so  mild  in  all 
their  stages,  that  the  fever  requires  no 
medical  treatment  but  a  few  leeches  to  the 
head,  a  little  laxative  medicine,  and  ab- 
stemious diet  for  a  few  days.  Convales- 
cence is  in  many  cases  tedious,  the  strength 
being  slowly  restored,  and  slif^ht  irregu- 
larities of  diet  sufficing  to  disorder  the 
system,  and  even  to  produce  relapse.  For 
weeks  afler  the  fever,  we  have  found  the 
patient  still  languid,  and  exceedingly  prone 
to  irregular  distribution  of  blood,  espe- 
cially to  undue  determination  to  the  head, 
inducing  headache  (requiring  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches]  on  any  considerable  ex- 
ertion. To  prevent  such  occurrences,  we 
have  found  it  advisable  that  the  diet  should 
consist,  in  the  early  period  of  convales- 
cence, of  a  moderate  quantity  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  only,  and  that  the  transition  to 
more  abundant  and  substantial /ood  should 
be  very  gradual ;  in  short,  that  convales- 
cence from  this  disease  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  that  from 
other  fevers.  We  have  stated  that  re- 
lapse may  be  produced  by  dietetic  irregu- 
larities ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  £at 
even  the  best  directed  treatment  of  the 


incipient  or  diarrhoeal  stage  may  fail  in 
its  object,  that  of  cutting  short  the  disease, 
if  such  irregularities  are  indulged  in.  The 
relapses,  properly  so  called,  have  occurred 
at  an  early  period  of  convalescence ;  but 
we  have  witnessed  one  example,  and  that 
a  very  severe  one,  of  the  recurrence  of 
epidemic  choleric  fever  after  an  interval 
of  two  months  from  the  preceding  attack. 
This  we  were  disposed  to  consider  rather 
as  an  example  of  a  second  invasion  than ' 
one  of  relapse,  though  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  the  patient  tiad  remained  feeble 
from  the  period  of  the  previous  disease. 
No  assignable  cause  existed  for  the  second 
attack. 

CharadeT  of  the  Eptdemie  as  it  appeared 
in  Nwih  America  m  1833.  This  por- 
tion of  our  article  must  be  unavoidably 
imperfect;  for  the  cholera  has  not  yet 
finished  its  course  ui  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  although  it  has  proceeded  here 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  We  know,  in 
general,  from  the  newspapers,  that,  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  it  was 
sweeping  ,  down  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  that,  at  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans,  it  was  remarkably  indiscriminate 
in  its  attacks  and  malignant  in  character ; 
but  from  neither  of  those  places  have  any 
such  returns  reached  us  as  to  furnish  an 
accurate  account  of  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
pearance, the  amount  of  its  ravases,  or 
the  peculiarities  it  presented.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  notice,  therefore,  is  founded 
on  observations  in  relation  to  the  disease 
as  it  appeared  in  Canada  and  in  the  north- 
eastern and  middle  parts  of  the  U.  States ; 
and  otu*  remarks  on  the  season,  and  pre- 
vious diseases,  and  on  the  phenomena  of 
the  pestilence  itself;  unless  specially  re- 
ferred to  some  particular  place,  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  whole  extent  of 
territory  thus  indicated. — ^The  appearance 
of  cholera  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  an  event  in  its  history  which 

{promised  to  furnish  a  better  opportunity 
or  determining  the  manner  of  its  propa- 
gation and  progress  than- had  been  pre- 
sented at  any  previous  step  in  its  de- 
structive career.  Our  distance  from  the 
places  it  had  hitherto  visited,  the  maritime 
nature  of  all  our  intercourse  with  them, 
and  the  awakened  vigilance  of  physicians 
and  health  officers  at  every  point  of  the 
coast,  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation 
that,  whenever  or  wherever  it  should  first 
appear,  the.  manner  of  its  coming  might  be 
established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
Accordingly  it  was  looked  for,  on  all  hands, 
with  scientific  curiosity  as  well  as  universal 
dread.   Some  sfipposed  that  the  cause  of 
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the  disease  would  be  wafted  to  our  shores 
by  the  long  course  of  easterly  winds, 
which  prevailed  to  an  unusual  degree 
during  the  spring  and  early  part  o**  the 
summer  of  the  year  1832;  others,  that 
some  infected  ship  would  be  the  bearer 
of  the  unwelcome  influence,  either  pent 
up  with  the  atmosphere  in.  her  hold,  or 
enveloped  in  bales  of  merchandise,  or 
lurking  in  the  system  of  some  of  her  pas- 
sengera.  But  many  more,  remembering 
that  the  course  of  great  epidemics  has 
always  been  fix)m  east  to  west,  having 
watched  the  progress  of  cholera  in  Eiu- 
rope,  and  noticed  the  analogy  it  presented, 
in  this  respect,  to  some  familiar  epidem- 
ics, thought  it  more  rational  to  expect, 
that  the  same  meteorological  intempera- 
ment  which  had  produced  it  in  other 
pai'ts  of  the  globe,  would  also  be  present 
here,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
manifest  itself  in  the  same  way.  The 
first  recognised  case  of  the  disease  in 
America,  occurred  on  the  eighth  of  June, 
1832,  at  Quebec,  tlie  capital  of  Lower  Can- 
ada ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
last-named  explanation  of  the  event,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances attending  it,  which  were  carefully 
investigated  at  the  time,  give  no  counte- 
nance to  either  of  the  others ;  for,  although 
the  first  subjects  were  emigrants,  they 
had  come  over  in  healthy  vessels,  and 
had  been  exposed  to  no  source  of  infec- 
tion other  than  the  filthy  and  crowded 
condition  of  their  residence,  which  is 
stated,  by  the  board  of  health,  to  have 
been  a  low,  uncleanly  and  iU-ventilated 
part  of  the  city,  crowded  with  a  popula- 
tion of  emigrants  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion." A  consideraltle  number  of  the  first 
cases  were  among  the  passengers  of  a 
steam-boat  which  started  for  Montreal  on 
the  day  before  the  erupdon  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  who  were  relanded,  after  sufter- 
ing  greatly  from  fttigue,  wet,  agitation 
'  and  alarm,  in  consequence  of  encounter- 
ing boisterous  weather,  which  compelled 
the  boat  to  return.  After  landing  about 
200  of  these  exhausted  passengers,  she 
resumed  her  voyage ;  ann,  on  her  arrival 
at  Montreal  the  next  day,  one  of  those 
who  remained  on  board  sickened,  and 
became  the  first  victim  of  the  destroyer 
in  that  city.  From  the  two  capitals,  the 
disease  spread  itself  irregidarly,  but  rap- 
idly, over  the  respective  provinces ;  and, 
in  the  course  of^  twenty  days,  it  had 
made  its  appearance,  with  more  or  less 
malignity,  in  most -of  the  principal  towns, 
and,  sometimes,  in  the  intervening  open 
country,  throughout  a  territory  firom  500 


to  600  miles  square.  The  visitation  of 
the  epidemic  was  unusually  protracted 
and  destructive  in  the  Canadian  capitals, 
and  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  native 
French  inhabitants  than  by  any  other  class 
of  their  mixed  population.  In  both  places 
it  reached  its  height  in  about  ten  days 
after  its  commencement,  when  it  began 
to  decline,  but  not  regularly.  At  Quebec, 
about  the  eighteenth,  the  number  of  cases 
W9S  estimated  at  from  250  to  300  in 
twenty-four  houre.  At  Montreal,  the 
largest  number  of  coses  in  a  day  was  474, 
and  of  burials  149.  The  whole  number 
of  deaths  in  Quebec,  from  June  8  to 
September  1,  is  estimated  at  2218 ;  at 
Montreal,  for  the  same  time,  1843.  With- 
out having  established  itself  at  any  inter- 
mediate spot  between  Canada  and  New 
York,  it  appeared  in  that  city  about  the 
last  of  June.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
that  month,  two  cases  occurred  in  chil- 
dren of  the  same  family,  which  terminated 
fatally,  and  which  were  identified  as 
cholera.  On  the  same  day,  an  adult, 
who  lived  two  miles  from  the  habitation 
of  the  children,  was  seized  with  ^he  same 
disease,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  mother  of  the  children  was  attacked 
the  day  after  they  died,  and  became  the 
fourth  victim,  on  the  twenty-ninth.  On 
the  thirtieth,  a  temperate  man,  living  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cit}'^,  was  seized,  and 
died  the  next  day,  havmg  had  no  com- 
munication witb  either  of  the  other  sub- 
jects. By  the  fourth  of  July,  cases  bad 
occurred  in  various  places  on  both  sides 
of  the  city.  They  continued  to  multiply 
daily ;  and  all  efforts  to  trace  any  of  them 
to  any  foreign  source  have  been  whoDy 
unsuccessful.  In  about  three  weeks  firom 
its  commencement,  the  disease  was  at  its 
height,  when  the  attacks,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  ascertained,  amounted  to  abont 
311  daily,  and  the  deaths  to  115.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  board  of 
health  discontinued  daily  reports,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  total  number  of  cases 
was  5835,  and  the  total  of  deaths,  2S2I. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  citizens  had  become 
greatly  alarmed,  business  was  suspended, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  left 
the  city.  Durhig  the  month  of  July, 
scattering  cases  occurred  at  various  plae^ 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Burlington 
in  Vermont,  at  Detroit  in  Michigan  ter- 
ritory, at  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
Newark  in  New  Jersey,  at  Providence  in 
Rhode  Island,  at  New  Haven  in  Con- 
necticut, at  Brookfield  in  Massachusetts; 
but  in  none  of  these  places  did  the  dis- 
ease establish  itself  as  an  epidemic,  and, 
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in  most  cases,  appeared  only  in  some 
transient  persons  who  were  refugees  from 
New  York  or  Canada.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  first  cases  recognised  by  the  board  of 
heald),  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  July. 
There  were  then  five  cases  reported,  all 
in  different,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  far 
distant  streets.  The  disease  was  at  its 
height  here  on  the  ninth  day,  when  the 
number  of  cases,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
was  176,  and  the  deaths  71 ;  total  num- 
ber of  oases  previous  to  September  1,  was 
3192,  and  747  deaths.  In  Boston,  the 
first  cases  occurred  on  the  fifleenth  of 
August,  and  were  very  unequivocal  ex- 
amples of  cholera.  For  a  week  or  two 
previous,  the  city  was  deemed  uncom- 
monly healthy,  and  there  were  very  few 
deatlis.  There  were,  however,  many 
mild  cases  of  bowel  complaints.  On  the 
night  of  the  fifth,  a  very  remarkable  erup- 
tion of  disease  took  place  at  the  state 
rison  in  Charlestown,  about  a  mile  and  a 
alf  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
This  disease,  if  named  at  ail,  must  be 
called  cholerine.  It  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily attributed  to  any  error  of  diet, 
or  peculiarity  in  the  regimen  of  the  con- 
victs. In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
118  were  attacked ;  but  they  received 

?rompt  attention,  and  none  of  them  died, 
'here  were  two  cases  on  the  first  day 
tliat  cholera  was  reported  in  the  city,  and 
both  of  them  clearly  spontaneous.  Nine 
days  intervening,  the  tliird  case  appeared, 
in  a  boy  living  remote  from  the  localities 
of  the  two  first.  Afler  another  interval 
of  six  days,  a  fourth  case  was  discovered, 
in  another  quarter  of  the  city.  Instances 
of  the  disease  continued  to  present  them- 
selves, after  longer  or  shorter  intervals, 
until  the  first  of  December.  The  largest 
number  of  cases  in  any  one  day  was  six  ; 
and  this  was  on  the  first  of  September. 
It  was  generall)r  intense  and  malignant 
in  its  manifestations  here ;  and  a  laree 
proportion  of  the  cases  were  fatal.  The 
total  of  deaths  in  Boston,  including  those 
at  the  house  of  industry,  was  85. — For 
several  months  before  the  appearance  of 
cholera  on  our  continent,  the  phenomena 
characterizing  the  seasons  haia  manifest- 
ed remcrkable  deviations  firom  their  ac- 
customed course  and  character.  The 
winter  had  been  uncommonly  severe  and 
protracted ;  and  the  poomr  classes  of  the 
population,  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  had  sufiered  ex- 
tremely firom  the  exposure  and  privations 
which  always  await  them  during  that  in- 
clement portion  of  the  year.  The  cold 
weather  continued  through  the.  spring 


months ;  and  it  is  stated  that  stoves  were 
found  to  be  very  comfortable,  at  Quebec,  so 
late  as  the  fourth  of  June,  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  as  low  as  40P,  It  appears, 
firom  tables  accompanying  the  health  ofii- 
cers'  return,  that  the  mean  temperature  in 
that  city,  during  the  month  of  April,  was 
38*»,  m  May,  45S^  and  in  June,  583°.  It 
further  appears  from  these  tables,  and  from 
meteorologicai  observations  made  by  the 
medical  society  in  New  York,  that,  at 
both  these  places,  and  proliably  through- 
out a  considerable  extent  of  country 
around  and  between  them,  the  season  ex- 
hibited other  deviations  from  its  usual 
character,  not  less  remarkable  than  those 
noticed  in  the  temperature.  The  baro- 
metrical pressure,  taking  the  average  of 
several  months  immediately  preceding 
June,  was  very  great,  but,  in  the  course 
of  that  time,  manifested  variations  which 
were  extraordinary  both  for  their  sudden- 
ness and  extent.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, for  instiince,  it  was  very  low, 
^nerally  a  little  below  30,  and,  in  one 
mstance,  sinking  to  29.10.  Between  the 
tenth  and  seventeenth  of  December,  it  fell 
firom  30.43  to  29.38,  making  a  difference 
of  1.05  inch.  In  February,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  barometer  rose  higher  than  the 
observers  had  ever  noticed  it.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  that  month,  it  indicated 
30.74  inches,  and  the  mean  pressure  was 
30.205  inches.  Easterly  winds  were  un- 
usually prevalent,  especially  in  April  and 
May ;  and,  throughout  these  months  and 
the  first  of  the  summer,  there  were  rather 
more  clear  days  than  common.  The 
spring  of  1832  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  its  diyness,  which  cooperated  with 
the  cold  in  occasioning  one  of  the  most 
backward  seasons  within  the  recollection 
of  the  oldest  observers.  In  January,  4.36 
inches  of  rain  fell,  according  to  the  New 
York  observers,  in  February  2.30,  in 
March  but  1.78  inch,  in  April  4.46  inches, 
in  May  4.53,  and  in  June  but  .90.  These 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  season,  be- 
sides the  direct  agencv  they  mav  be  sup- 
posed to  have  exerted  on  the  health  of 
the  population,  retarded  the  progress  of 
vegetation,  so  that  the  early  vegetables 
and  fi*uits  were  either  wholly  denied  to 
their  customary  consumers,  or  offered  to 
them  only  in  an  immature  and  unwhole- 
some state ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  the  cold 
and  dryness  of  the  spring  furnished  the 
most  common  exciting  causes  of  that  dis- 
ease, which,  by  some  other  process,  in 
combination  with  other  meteorological 
influences,  they  had  contributed  to  origi- 
nate and  render  epidemic.   There  were 
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no  electrical  phenomena  either  in  Janu- 
ary or  February.  They  were  manifested 
once  in  March,  and  none  were  observed 
afterwards  till  the  eleventh  of  June.  The 
diseases  of  the  period  we  are  contem- 
plating, appear  to  fiimish  evidence  of  a 
new  and  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  were  generally  epidemics.  Influ- 
enza began  to  prevail  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1831,  and  continued  into  the  spring  of 
the  succeeding  year.  In  many  places,  it 
was  imusually  malignant  and  destructive ; 
and,  in  some,  the  physicians  found  it  at- 
tended with  an  unwonted  irritability  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  that  interdicted 
die  employment  of  antimonial  medicines, 
which  were  indicated  by  the  affection  of 
the  lungs.  Scarlatina  and  measles  were 
rife  at  the  same  time,  especially  in  the 
spring ;  and  it  was  not  among  the  least 
curious  anomalies  of  the  season,  that,  in 
many  places,  these  two  diseases  were  co- 
existent as  distinct  and  remarkable  epi- 
demics. But  no  phenomenon  of  this  kind, 
preceding  the  cholera,  was  so  interesting 
and  portentous  to  medical  observers  as 
the  unseasonable  appearance  of  milder 
forms  X)f  bowel  complaints,  which  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  nearly  akin  to  that 
formidable  disease.  Sporadic  cases  of 
cholera  morbus  and  dysentery  were  re- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
m  the  course  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  some  very  severe  ones  occurred  in 
Canada,  in  April  and  May,  along  with 
the  universal  tendency  to  diarrhcea  which 
there  and  elsewhere  was  the  precursor 
and  attendant  of  the  pestilence.  These 
facts  were  particularly  noticed  at  St 
John's,  where  a  patient  died  in  April, 
from  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  which 
exhibited  the  same  characters  as  the  epi- 
demic that  ensued.  At  Montreal,  another 
death  was  recorded,  attended  vrith  the 
same  symptoms,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May.  We  shall  attempt  to  generalize 
the  most  important  fkcta  and  most  gene- 
rallv-received  opinions  respecting  cholera 
in  America,  under  several  distinct  heads, 
which  will  comprehend  all  that  should 
be  expected  in  such  a  notice  as  we  have 
proposed  to  ^ve. 

1.  Epidemic  Cholera  waa  indigenous  in 
America.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  failure  of  aU  investigations, 
instituted  in  places  where  it  has  prevailed, 
to  trace  it  to  anv  foreign  origin,  not  less 
than  in  the  peculiarities  in  the  season,  and 
diseases  that  preceded  it,  which  we  have 
already  nodced.  The  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession  on  this  point,  in  its 
most  important  pracdcal  beanng,  may  be 
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known  from  the  following  reply  to  a 
question  proposed  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  to  the  special  medical  council  of 
that  city: — ^"No  quarandne  regulations 
hitherto  employed,  or  known  to  us,  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  effectual  in  ex- 
cluding the  malignant  cholera  from  an^ 
populous  town  or  village  upon  ths 
continent"  This  opinion,  having  beea 
transmitted  to  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Albany,  received  the  concurrence  and  sg-  * 
natures  of  the  public  medical  authorities 
in  each  of  those  cides,  and  of  most  other 
physiciansxto  whom  they  were  submitted. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  general  questioB 
touching  the  propagation  of  the  disesM, 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion amonff  American  physicians.  Some 
suppose,  for  example,  that,  although  it 
may  arise  spontaneously,  it  may,  by  ac- 
cumulation, acquire  the  property  of  beiiig 
transmitted  to  heahhy  persons  and  places 
by  ffenuine  infection:  while  othera, and 
by  far  the  largest  portion,  and  especially 
those  who  have  had  the  beet  opportunities 
for  practical  acquaintance  vntn  the  sab- 
ject,  find  a  more  satisfectory  explanatioii 
of  the  facts  on  which  this  suppositioD  is 
founded,  either  in  the  common  exposure 
of  the  parties  to  local  or  exciting  caum 
of  the  disease,  or  in  some  personal  apti- 
tude to  become  affected  l^the  gemial 
cause,  on  die  part  of  the  individuals  lo 
whom  the  disease*  is  supposed  to  have 
been  communicated.  Instances  of  this 
alleged  contagion,  especially  among  phy- 
ricians,  nurses,  and  other  attendants  on  the 
sick,  have  been  much  less  frequent,  how- 
ever, in  this  country  than  in  Bngianid,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe ;  AmeiieaB 
cholera,in  this  particular,a8  in  some  othen^ 
more  nearly  resembling  the  oriffinal  Aniie 
disease,  than  its  congener  in  Europe.  . 

2.  The  Svmptom  and  euenM  Pk- 
nomena  qf  the  Disease  were  the  same  « 
America  as  in  Great  Britain,  We  refer, 
therefore,  to  the  previous  pages  for  a 
description  of  the  time  and  manner  of  in 
attacks,. the  succession  and  duration  ef 
its  stages,  and  the  symptoms  cbaractem- 
ing  each.  The  resemblance  was  not,  ia- 
dmd,  complete  at  all  places  and  times; 
but  we  have  not  remarked  any  difftrences 
sufficiently  general  to  denote  a  ffoogruli- 
leal  modification  of  the  diseeuse.  The 
same  is  true  df  the  structural  changes 
which  have  been  revealed  by  imiC  sMiiBB 
examinations  in  England  and  AmerieiL 
We  think,  however,  that  the  sympMS 
of  asphyxia  came  on  without  toe  vtsd 
introauctoiy  phenomena,  in  a  tuff^ 
portion  of  caMthere  tbuin  Gfl«tf  nriM 
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^  A$  to  ike  Proximaie  Cause  or  Paffi-  er.  He  had  already  distinguiBhed  himself 

ogical  Inception  of  Chclera,   similar  by  preaching  to  the  poor  m  the  neighbor- 

iveraities  of  opinion  prevail,  among  the  ing  villages,  when  he  was  transferred  to 

lysicians  in  this  country,  to  those  we  the  institution,  established  by  Wesley  at 

ive  already  noticed  among  the  profession  Kingswood,  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  educa- 

other  parts  of  the  world.   Some  sup-  tion  of  those  whose  superior  talents  and 

)9e  the  unknown  poisonous  influence  to  zeal  rendered  it  desirable  to  remove  them 

ake  its  first  morbid  impression  on  the  entirely  from  business,  and  devote  them 

ucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  to  the  ministerial  work.   On  his  first  ar- 

)wels;  others,  that  the  nervous  texture,  rival  at  Kingswood,  young  Clarke  was 

^Deral,  or  the  ganglionic  system,  subjected  to  harsh  and  violent  treatment 

lecially,  is  the  first  to  feel  its  baleful  on  the  part  of  the  master;  but  he  applied 

)enition ;  others,  that  a  fiiilure  of  the  himself  with  unbroken  resolution,  to  tlie 

;tive  powers  of  the  heart  and  bipod-  acquisition  of  even  more  learning  than 

nsels  takes  the  lead  in  this  unmanage-  the  system  and  resources  of  the  seminary 

)Ie  train  of  morbid  actions ;  others,  that  contemplated,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 

e  fluid  they  contain,  becoming  decom-  that  profound  and  philosophical  acquaint- 

Med  or  deterioi^ted,  occasions  all  the  ance  with  the  Hebrew  language,  for  which 

tmidable  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  and,  he  has  been  since  so  much  distinguished, 

stiy,  ther«  are  those  who  believe  that  Wesley,  who  perceived  and  appreciated 

e  proximate  cause  of  cholera  asphyxia  all  the  excellence  of  the  young  student, 

>Q8i8ts  in  a  simultaneous  modification  soon  relieved  him  from  his  unpleasant 

*  all  the  organic  powers  and  functions,  situation,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the 

le  poison  acting  either  directly  on  the  circuit  or  travellmg  preachers,  when  he 

noperttes  of  the  several  textures,  or  in-  was  but  just  eighteen.   As  a  preacher, 

rectly  through  the  nervous  system.  Mr.  Clarke  was  in  the  highest  degree  suc- 

^hich  of  these  speculations  has  the  cessful;  and  he  attract^  vast  numbers 

ivantaee,  either  in   the  number  or  wherever  he  appeared.   Nor  did  he  es- 

ispectability  of  those  who  entertain  it,  cape  the  insults  and  violence,  with  whicli, 

e  are  unable  to  determine.  to  tlie  disgrace  of  that  countiy,  the  early 

Cboroides.   (See  Eye.)  preachers  of  Methodism  were  too  oflen 

Chkistiaivs  OF  St.  John.   (See  So-'  treated  in  England.     In  most  places 

ans,)  where  he  was  stationed,''  says  a  writer  iu 

Chrysolite.   (See  OUvmeJ)  the  Imperial  Magazine,  **his  preaching 

Chrtsoprase.   (See  Quartz.)  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  Method- 

CiMBRicA.   (See  JuUand.)  ism ;  and  no  other  man  has  ever  vet  ap- 

CiRRu^.    (See  Cloiids.)  peared  among  its  numerous  preacners,  to 

CiviDAD.   (See  CiudacL)  whose  labors  it  is  so  much  indebted  for 

Clarke,  Adam,  an  eminent  preacher  the  respectability  it  has  acquired,  and  the 

r  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  a  distin-  increase  of  its  congregationa   In  many 

iiished  Oriental  scholar,  was  a  native  of  places,  the  chapels  have  been  so  thronged 

island,  though  his  father  was  an  Eng-  with  hearers  at  an  early  hour,  when  he 

shman  and  his  mother  a  Scotch  woman,  was  expected  to  preach,  that,  on  his  ar- 

'he  place  of  his  nativity  was  near  the  rival,  all  access  from  the  door  to  the  pulpit 

ty  or  Londonderry,  and  the  year  of  his  has  been  rendered  impossible.   This  tide 

irth,  1763.   His  early  tuition  was  lefl  in  of  popularity,  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 

le  hands  of  his  mother,  from  whose  early  sion,  has  now  followed  him  about  forty 

latnictions  he  imbibed  a  spirit  of  piety  years ;  and  it  remains  unabated  to  the 

od  religion  which  marked  the  rest  of  present  day," — ^Notwithstanding  his  inces- 

is  life.   His  first  classical  instructions  sant  avocations  as  a  Christian  minister, 

^ere  received  fVom  his  father,  who,  al-  doctor  Clarke  was  one  of  the  most  learn- ' 

louffh  well  qualified  to  give  his  sons  a  ed  men  of  his  time  in  England.  But, 

>und  and  mature  education,  vw  prevent-  even  while  prosecuting  his  profoundest 

i  from  doing  it,  panly  in  consequence  of  literary  researches,  he  never  neglected  his 

is  own  occupations  as  a  farmer,  and  part-  ministerial  duties.   By  rising  early,  and 

^  because  his  circumstances  obliged  him  taking  late  rest,  avoiding  all  visits  of  cer- 

>  train  them  for  trade,  rather  than  for  any  emony  and  pleasure,  and  practising  the 

fthe  learned  professions.  Young  Clarke  strictest  temperance  in  his  diet,  he  made 

^  therefore,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  all  his  hours  not  occupied  with  those  du- 

nen  manufacturer,  but  soon  after  separat-  ties,  hours  of  study  and  acquisition.  His 

(i  from  him,  and,  under  the  direction  of  principal  works  are  the  Bibliographical 

^^esley,  entered  upon  the  ofiSce  of  preach-  Dictionary  (6  vols.,  1802—1804) ;  the  Bib- 

▼OL.  xin.  37 
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iiographical  Miscellany,  intended  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary (2  vols.,  1806) ;  and  particularly 
his  Holy  Bible,  with  a  Commentary  and 
critical  Notes  (3  vols.,  4to.,  1810),  which 
has  been  often  republished.  Doctor 
Clarke  died  in  August,  1832.  In  figure, 
he  was  tall  and  commanding.  His  voice 
had  more  strength  than  melody.  His 
style  is  copious,  though  not  elegant,  and 
his  manner  was  impressive,  though  not 
animated.  As  a  preacher,  he  aimed  to 
convince  rather  than  to  excite ;  and  as  an 
author,  to  edify  rather  than  to  delight. 
As  a  commentator,  he  displays  great  eru- 
dition, and,  though  fanciful,  is  highly  in- 
structive. On  account  of  his  biblical 
learning  and  scientific  acquirements,  he 
obtained  a  diploma  of  LL.  D.,  and  hono- 
rary degrees  from  various  scientific  so- 
cieties. 

Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre.  (See 
Fdtre.) 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  the 
vear  1761,  and  had  his  education  at  Cam- 
brid^  fat  St.  John's  college),  where  he 
obtainea  several  prizes.  When  a  prize 
was  proposed  for  the  best  essay  on  t)ie 
question  ^  Is  it  just  to  make  men  slaves 
against  their  will?"  Mr.  Claricson  com- 
posed one  in  Latin,  and  obtained  the  first 
prize  for  the  year  1785.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  a  translation  of  this  under  the 
title  of  an  Essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Com- 
merce of  the  Human  Species,  particularly 
the  African  (1786).  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  eflfectual  step  taken  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
It  seems  to  have  stimulated  him  to  those 
unparalleled  exertions  which  so  mate- 
rially contributed  to  that  fteoi  triumph 
of  humanity,  the  act  of  abolition.  Warm- 
ed by  his  own  work,  joined  to  the  writings 
of  j&nezet,  and  to  the  information  he  oth- 
erwise attained,  he  became  a  perfect  enthu- 
siast on  this  subject  He  gave  up  his 
professional  pursuits,  althouffh  he  had 
already  been  admitted  into  deacon's  or- 
ders in  the  church,  and  resolved  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  this  great  objecL  He 
therefore  first  connected  himself  with 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  other  members  of 
parliament  known  for  their  philanthropy, 
and,  in  1787,  formed  a  small  society  to  ef^ 
feet  the  abolition  of  the  commerce  in  Afri- 
can slaves.  The  next  year,  he  published  a 
work  On  the  Impolicy  of  the  African  Slave- 
Trade,  and,  in  1789,  another  work  On 
the  comparative  Efficacy  of  the  R^ula- 
tion  or  Abolition  as  apphed  to  the  Amcan 
Slave-Trade.  He  then  visited  Bristol, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where,  as  he 


made  no  secret  of  his  busioess,  he  met 
with  many  insults  from  persoDS  concern- 
ed in  the  trade.   After  hjs  retuni,  he  had 
interviews  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  seeioed  to 
approve  of  his  zeal,  but  who  did  not  Blip- 
port  him  as  he  ought    This  humane 
cause  found  many  advocates  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Germany,  and  in  France  *,  and 
Mr.  Clarkson,  to  influence  tlie  privy  coun- 
cil in  the  cause,,  produced  before  them  a 
box  full  of  various  articles,  the  produce 
of  Afi-ica,  to  prove  that  that  country  was 
capable  of  nimiahing  objects  of  com- 
merce of  an  innocent  and  valuable  na- 
ture.  In  die  mean  time,  Mr.  ClarlDOD 
pubUshed,  with  a  view  to  forward  he 
great  design.  Letters  on  the  Slaye-Tnde, 
and  the  State  of  the  Nations  in  those 
of  Africa  contiguous  to  Fort  Louis  and 
Goree  (1791),  and  Three  Letters  to  the 
Planters  and  Slave  Merchants  (1807).  At 
one  time,  Mr.  Clarkson  had  Bannuu 
hopes  of  procuring  an  abolition  much  b^ 
fore  he  attained  it,  as  the  minister  appearr 
ed  fiivorable,  and  the  friends  of  the  aholi- 
tion  were  much  increased;  but  the  oppo- 
site party,  on  a  motion,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  an  abolition  of  the  fdxn- 
trade  was  necessary,  bad  the  'addres  to 
get  Mr.  Dundas  to  introduce  the  word 
gradual  into  the  motion,  and  by  that 
means,  for  a  time,  defeated  the  meeme. 
At  last  the  government  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox  and  other  real  firiends 
of  the  abolition ;  and  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment for  that  great  purpose  passed  ^ 
the  most  triumphant  majorities.  Mr. 
Claiikson's  labors  in  this  food  work  being 
now  finished,  he  had  leisure  for  liteiaiy 

Jursuits ;  and,  in  1807,  he  published  a 
'ortraiture  of  Quakerism,  in  which  he 
describes  that  respectable  and  singular 
people  in  their  true  colors,  neither  sup- 
porting their  errors  nor  reflecting  on  their 
peculiaritiea  Ha  has  also  puUnbed  Me- 
moirs of  the  public  and  private  Life  of 
John  Penn.  In  1808,  be  published,  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  the  History  of  tbo 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade.  AinoDj 
the  Quakers  he  found  the  greatest  dispo- 
sitiou  to  second  his  zeal ;  and  many  of  vbti 
sect  have  emancipated  their  slaves  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world. 
Coach- Whip  Snake.  (See  Serped] 
Colo.  (See  lYeadng^  and  Twftrtr 
hire.) 

Collared  Snake.   (See  SarpaiL) 
Colombo,  AifERicAN.   (See  Fnta^ 
CcaroUmennt.) 
CoLOPHONiTE.   (See  Garnet) 
CoLOSVAR.  (See  Ckuuenbufg.) 
Complexion.    The  human  skio^  v 
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the  time  of  Malpighi,  was  supposed  to 
consist  only  of  two  parts — the  cuticle, 
epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  and  the  cutis  or 
real  skin ;  but  that  anatomist,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dis- 
covered between  these  a  cellular  texture, 
soft  and  gelatinous,  to  which  the  names 
ofreU  mucoeum  and  corpus  reUeulare  have 
been  given.  He  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  this  membrane,  at  first  in  the 
tongue,  and  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
hands  and  feet;  but,  by  his  subsequent 
labore,  and  also  by  those  of  Ruysch  and 
other  anatomists,  it  has  been  proved  to 
exist,  between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  in 
all  partB  of  the  human  body.  Malpighi, 
on  the  discovery  of  this  membrane,  offer- 
ed a  conjecture  respecting  the  cause  of 
the  color  of  negroes.  He  supposed  that 
this  membrane  contained  a  juice  or  fluid 
of  a  black  color,  from  which  their  black- 
ness arose.  The  actual  existence  of 
a  black  pigment  has  been  since  ascertain- 
ed, but  nas  never  been  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  admit  of  minute  and  an- 
alytical examination.  The  rete  mucosum 
is  of  very  different  colors  in  difierent  na- 
tions; and  the  difference  of  its  color  so 
completely  agrees  with  the  difference  of 
their  complexions,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  sole,  or,  at  least,  tl^ 
principal,  seat  of  the  color  of  the  human 
complexion.  Its  thickness  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  and  the 
depth  of  its  color,  for  die  most  part,  is  in 
proportion  to  its  thickness.  The  black 
color  of  the  negroes  is  destroyed  by  sev- 
eral causes;  indeed,  whatever  destroys 
the  reU  moeowm  destrovs  it,  as  wounds, 
bums,  &c ;  and,  as  this  membrane  is 
never  reproduced,  the  scar  remains  white 
ever  afterwards.  Hawkins  (in  his  Travels 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  120)  men- 
tions that  the  land-cloud  of  Africa,  called, 
by  the  Portuguese,  ferrino,  changes  the 
black  color  of  the  negroes  into  a  dusky 
gray ;  according  to  some  other  authors,  the 
change  is  into  a  red  copper  color.  At  Dar- 
fiir,  a  species  of  leprosy  prevails  among 
the  natives,  which  they  call  borras,  and 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
pielnld,  changing  to  a  white  color  parts 
fx>th  of  their  skin  and  their  hair.  Tnere 
are.  also,  several  instances  of  the  color  of 
negroes  being  either  entirely  or  partially 
changed,  from  the  operation  or  causes 
which  cannot  be  detected  or  explained. 
A  boy,  who  was  bom  in  Virginia,  of  black 
parente,  pontinued  of  his  native  color  till 
ne  was  three  years  old :  at  that  period,  a 
change  of  color  began  to  take  place, 
though  the  health  of  the  boy  contmued 


good,  and  there  was  no  assignable  cause 
for  the  alteration  in  his  food  or  mode  of 
life.  At  first,  white  specks  made  their 
appearance  on  his  neck  and  breast,  which 
soon  increased  in  number  and  size ;  from 
the  upper  part  of  his  neck  down  ,  to  his 
knees,  he  was  completely  dappled;  his 
hair  was  also  chanced,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree,  since,  though  some  parts  of 
it  were  white,  in  general  it  retained  the 
black  color  and  crispature  of  the  negro. 
The  color  of  those  parts  ot  his  body 
which  had  undergone  the  change  was  of 
a  more  livid  white  than  is  found  among 
the  fairest  Europeans ;  nor  did  the  flesh 
and  blood  appear  through  these  parts  of 
his  skin  so  clear  and  lively  as  through  the 
skin  of  white  people.  He  was  not  liable 
to  be  tanned. — Pkilosopkical  Transactiom 
(vol.  xix,  p.  781).  (For  the  classification 
of  the  varieties  of  the  human  complex- 
ion, see  the  article  JMon.) — ^The  nature  and 
color  of  the  hair  seem  closely  connected 
with  the  complexion.  In  proportion  to 
the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  the  fairness 
of  the  complexion,  the  hair  is  soft,  fine, 
and  of  a  white  color:  this  observation 
holds  good,  not  only  in  the  great  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  but  also  in  the  Albi- 
nos. Next  to  them,  in  fairness  of  com- 
plexion, is  the  Gothic  race,  the  rut%l<B 
conuB  of  whom  were  a  distinguishing 
characteristic,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  The  Celtic  tribes  are  not  so 
Mr  as  the  Gothic,  and  their  hair  is  daricer 
and  more. inclined  to  curl;  so  that  the 
observation  which  Tacitus  niakes  respect- 
ing the  Silures  still  applies  to  them — Co- 
loraH  wUus^  torii  crines.  But,  though 
the  color  of  the  hair  is  evidently  connect- 
ed with  the  complexion,  yet  its  tendency 
to  curl  does  not  appear  to  be  so.  The 
brown-complexjoned  Celts  have  curled 
hair ;  the  Mongolian  and  American  vari- 
eties, of  a  much  darker  complexion,  have 
hair  of  a  darker  color,  but  long  and  straight. 
Among  that  portion  of  the  Malay  vanety 
which  inljiabits  the  South  sea  islands,  sou 
and  curled  hair  is  {rec|uently  met  with. 
The  color  of  the  eye  is  also  connected 
with  the  complexion.  In  the  Africans, 
professor  Sommering  remarks  that  the 
tunica  adnatOt  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  not 
so  resplendently  white  as  in  Europe- 
ans, but  rather  of  a  yellowish-brown, 
something  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the 
jaundice.  The  iris,  in  the  negroes  in  gen- 
eral, is  of  a  very  dark  color ;  out,  accord- 
ing to  Pigafetta,  the  iris  in  the  Congo  ne- 
gro is  frequently  of  a  bluish  tinse ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  tiiat,  accorpinff  to  this 
aut)ior,  these  negroes  have  not  tne  thick 
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lips  of  the  NubifltDd.  The  Gothic  tribes 
are  not  more  disdnguisbed  by  theu*  fiiir 
complexion  than  by  their  blue  eyes  {caru- 
lei  octdi)j  while  the  iris  of  the  (krker  col- 
ored Finn,  according  to  Linmeus,  is  brown, 
and  that  of  the  still  darker  Laplander, 
black.  The  color  of  the  eyes  also  fol- 
lows, in  a  great  degree,  in  its  changes,  the 
variations  produced  by  age  in  the  com- 
plexion. Blumenbach  informs  us  that 
newly-born  children,  in  Germany,  have, 
generally,  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  botli 
of  which  become  gradually  of  a  darker 
hue,  as  the  complexion  of  the  individual 
grows  darker;  and  Lison,  in  his  Tnie 
and  Exact  History  of  Barbadoes  (p.  52), 
says  that  the  children  of  the  negroes 
there,  when  they  are  bom,  **have  the 
sight  of  their  eyes  of  a  bluish  color,  not 
unlike  the  eyes  of  a  young  kitten ;  but,  as 
they  grow  older,  they  become  black."  The 
most  singular  race  of  men,  in  point  of 
complexion,  are  the  Albinos.  (See  Mi- 
nos.) A  middle  complexion  is  produced 
where  children  are  bom  from  parents  of 
different  races.  If  the  oflsprinff  of  the 
darkest  African  and  the  fairest  European 
intermarry  successively  with  Europe- 
ans, in  the  fourth  generation  they  become 
white:  when  the  circumstances  are  re- 
versed, the  result  is  reversed  also.  Along 
with  the  successive  changes  of  complex- 
ion is  also  produced  a  change  in  the  na- 
ture and  color  of  the  hair;  though,  in 
some  instances,  the  woolly  hair  remains 
when  the  complexion  has  become  nearly 
as  fair  as  that  of  brown  people  in  Europe. 
It  does  not,  however,  always  happen  that 
the  offspring  is  the  intermediate  >color 
between  that  of  the  respective  races  to 
which  the  &ther  and  mother  belong ;  it 
sometimes  resembles  one  parent  only, 
while,  perhaps,  in  the  second  or  third 
generation,  the  color  of  the  other  parent 
makes  its  appearance.  White,  On  the 
Regular*  Gradation  of  Man,  mentions  a 
negress  who  had  twins  by  an  English- 
man:, one  was  perfectly  black ;  its  hair 
was  short,  woollv  and  curled :  the  other 
was  white,  with  hair  resembling  that  of 
an  European.  And  Parsons,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  gives  an  account 
of  a  black  man  who  married  an  EJiu^lish 
woman  :  the  child,  the  offspring  of^ this 
marriage,  was  quite  black.  The  same 
author  gives  another  instance,  still  more 
remarkable :  a  black,  in  Gray's  inn,  mar-, 
ried  a  white  woman,  who  bore  him  a 
daughter  resembling  the  mother  in  fea- 
tures, and  as  fair  in  all  respects,  except 
that  the  right  buttock  and  thigh  were 
as  black  as  the  fathei^s.-^P^tlosopAteai 


TrctMoeHons  (vol.  i,  p.  45).— The  eener- 
ally-received  opinion,  concerning  the  va- 
rieties of  complexion,  which  are  found 
in  the  different  races  of  man  throughout 
the  fflobe,  is,  that  they  are  caused  entirety 
by  the  influence  of  climate.  Respectii^ 
the  primary  color  of  man,  the  suppoiters 
of  this  opinion  are  not  agreed.  The 
opinion  that  climate  alone  will  aoGoimt 
for  the  various  complexions  of  mankind 
is  very  plausible,  and  supported  by  the 
well-known  facts,  that  in  Europe  the  com- 
plexion grows  darker  as  the  climate  be- 
comes warmer ;  that  the  complexion  of 
the  French  is  darker  than  that  of  the 
Germans,  while  the  natives  of  the  south 
of  France  and  Germany  are  darker  than 
those  of  the  north ;  that  the  Italians  and 
Spaniards  are  darker  than  the  Freoch, 
and  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Spain  darker  than  those  in  the  north.  The 
complexion,  also,  of  the  people  of  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies  sb  brought  forward 
in  support  of  this  opinion ;  and  from 
these,  and  similar  &cts,  the  broad  and 
general  conclunon  is  drawn,  that  the 
complexion  varies  in  darkness  as  the  best 
of  the  climate  increases ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, climate  alone  has  produced  this  va- 
riety. But  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule  are  very  no- 
merous ;  that  people  of  dark  comf^ezioni 
are  found  in  the  coldest  climates^  people 
of  fair  complexions  in  wak'm  climsies, 
people  of  the  same  complexion  through- 
out a  great  diversity  of  climate,  and  nets 
differing  materially  in  complexion  amosf 
the  same  people.  1.  In  the  coldest  eli- 
mates  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  we 
find  races  of  a  very  dai^  complenoD. 
The  Laplanders  have  short,  black,  com 
hair ;  their  skins  are  swarthy,  and  the  iri- 
des  of  their  eyes  are  black.  Accordinf  to 
Crantz,  die  Greenlandera  have  stm 
black  eyes ;  their  body  is  dark-grs? 
over ;  their  face  brown  or  olive ;  and  iheir 
hair  coal  black. — Crantz^  IB^anf  tf 
Greenland  (i,  132).— The  complexioB  of 
the  Samoides,  and  the  other  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  north  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
Esquimaux,  is  very  amilar  to  that  of  the 
Laplanders  and  Greenlanders.  Hooh 
boldt's  observations  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  illustrate  and  confinn  the 
same  hex.  If  climate  rendered  the  eon- 
plexion  of  such  of  these  Indians  m  live 
under  the  torrid  zone,  in  the  wann  and 
sheltered  valleys,  of  a  dark  hue,  it  ought, 
also,  to  render,  or  preserve  fiur,  the  con- 
plexion  of  such  as  inhabit  the  moamaiB- 
ous  part  of  that  country ;  for,  cettainly)  ■ 
point  of  climate,  there  miM  be  as  nsdi 
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difference  between  the  heat  of  the  valleys 
and  of  the  mountains  in  Soutli  America 
as  there  is  between  the  temperature  of 
southern  and  northern  Europe ;  and  yet 
this  author  expressly  assures  us,  "  that  the 
Indians  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  inhabit  the 
most  elevated  plains  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  and  those  who,  under  the  forty- 
Mh  degree  of  south  latitude,  live  by  fishing 
among  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  oi 
Chonos,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion 
as  those  who,  under  a  burning  climate,  cul- 
tivate bananas  in  the  narrowest  and  deep- 
est valleys  of  the  equinoctial  region. — Po- 
litical Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  JVew 
Spain  (i.  14,  &c.). — He  adds,  indeed,  that 
the  Indians  of  the  mountains  are  clothed, 
but  be  never  could  observe  that  those 
parts  which  were  covered  were  less  dark 
than  those  which  were  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  inhabitants,  also,  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
go,  one  of  the  coldest  climates  in  the 
world,  have  dark  complexions  and  hair. 
%,  Fair  complexioned,  races  are  found  in 
hot  climates.  Uiloa  informs  us  that  the 
heat  of  Guayaauil  is  greater  than  at  Car- 
thagena;  and,  by  experiment,  he  ascer- 
tained the  heat  of  the  latter  place  to  be 
greater  than  the  heat  of  the  hottest  day  at 
Paris ;  and  yet,  in  Guavaquil,  aotwith- 
standm^  tlie  heat  of  the  climate,  its  na- 
tives are  not  tawny mdeed,  they  are  "so 
fresh-colored,  and  so  finely-featured,  as 
justly  to  be  styled  the  handsomest,  both 
ID  the  province  of  Quito,  and  even  in  all 
Peru."— l/aoa  (i,  171).— •*  In  the  forests  of 
Guiana,  especially  near  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco,  are  several  tribes  of  a  whitish 
complexion, — the  Guiacas,  the  Guagaribs, 
and  Arigues,— of  whom  several  robust  in- 
di^duA&f  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  the 
asthenical  malady  which  characterizes 
Albinos,  have  the  appearance  of  true 
Mestizos.  Yet  these  tribes  have  never 
mingled  with  Europeans,  and  are  sur- 
rounded with  other  tribes  of  a  dark- 
brown  hue."  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Boroa, 
a  tribe  in  the  heart  of  Araucania,  are 
white,  and,  in  their  features  and  complex- 
ion, very  like  Europeans.  Even  in  Af- 
rica, darkness  of  complexion  does  not  in- 
crease with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  all 
instances :  the  existence  of  comparative- 
ly fur  races  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is 
noticed  by  Ebn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  trav- 
eller of  the  tenth  century,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  travellers.  3. 
The  same  complexion  is  found  over  im- 
mense tracts  of  country,  comprehending 
all  possible  varieties  of  climate.  The  most 
striking  and  decisive  instance  of  this  is  on 
the  continent  of  America ;  all  the  inhab- 
37* 


itnnts  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Esquimaux,  exhibit  the  copper-colored 
skin,  and  the  long  and  straight  black  hair. 
New  Holland  is  an  instance  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  on  a  less  extensive  scale : 
over  the  whole  of  the  island,  even  in  tlie 
very  cold  climate  of  the  southern  pails, 
the  complexion  of  its  inhabitants  is  of  a 
deep  black,  and  their  hair  is  curled  like 
that  of  negroes.  4.  Different  complex- 
ions are  found  under  the  same  physical 
latitude,  and  among  the  same  people.  Il- 
lustrations and  proofs  of  this^  have  al- 
ready been  given.  The  physical  latitude 
in  which  the  Norwegians,  tlie  Icelanders, 
the  Finns  and  the  Laplanders  live,  scarce- 
ly diflTers ;  and  yet  their  complexions,  and 
the  color  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  are  wide- 
ly difierent.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of 
color  and  features  among  the  Morlachi, 
who  inhabit  Dalmatia.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kotar,  and  of  the  plains  of  Seigu,  and 
Knin,  have  fiiir  blue  eyes,  broad  face,  and 
flat  nose.  Those  of  Duare  and  Vergoraz, 
on  the  contrary,  have  dark-colored  hair ; 
their  face  ia  long,  their  complexion  tawny, 
and  their  stature  tall. — Fortis's  Traxds  xn 
Dalmatia  (p.  51). — ^M.  Sanchez,  who  trav- 
elled among  the  Tqrtars  m  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia,  describes  a  nation, 
cailed  the  Kabendedski,  as  having  counte- 
nances as  white  and  fresh  as  any  in  Europe, 
with  large  black  eyes. — Smel lie's  PkUoso- 
©Ay  ofJvatural  History  (ii,  p.  167).— The  in- 
habitants in  the  neighborhood  of  thecap^ 
of  Good  Hope  difler  in  their  complexions 
much  more  than  in  the  nature  or  the  cli- 
mate under  which  they  respectively  live. 
The  Caffres  are  black;  the  Bushwanas 
of  a  bronze  color ;  and  tlie  Hottentots  a 
light  brown,  or  brownish-yellow.  In  the 
island  of  Madagascar  tliere  are  three 
races,  distinctly  marked.  The  first  are 
black,  with  frizzled  hair,  supposed  to  be 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
second  race  inhabit  the  interior  prov- 
inces: they  are  tawny,  and  Have  long 
hair,  like  the  Malays.  The  third  race  re- 
side near  Fort  Daupiiris,  and  on  the  west 
coast :  they  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
fi'om  some  shipwrecked  Arabs,  and  re- 
tain a  resemblance  to  that  nation.— Son-  % 
nerat's  Voyages  to  the  East  Indies  and 
China  (translated  from  the  French,  iii.  p. 
30). — People  vi^ith  the  negro  complexion 
and  features  are  also  found  in  the  mterior 
of  the  Philippine  islands;  and  in  Java, 
the  Hindoo  and  Malay  character  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  complexion  and  fea- 
tures of  the  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
which  are  found  in  that  island.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  Moluccas  is  a  race  of  men  who 
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are  blacker  than  the  rest,  with  woolly 
bair,  inhabidngthe  interior  hilly  parts  of 
the  country.  The  shores  of  these  islands 
are  peopled  by  another  nation,  whose  in- 
dividuals are  swarthy,  with  curled  long 
hair.  In  the  interior  hilly  parts  of  For- 
mosa, the  inhabitants  are  brown,  frizzle- 
haired,  and  broad-faced,  while  the  Chi- 
nese occupy  the  shores.  Forster  ob- 
serves that  there  are  two  great  varieties 
of  people  in  the  South  seas;  the  one 
more  fair,  the  other  bhicker,  with  their 
hair  just  beginning  to  be  woolly  and 
crisp.  The  first  race  inhabits  Otaheite 
and  the  Society  isles,  the  Marquesas,  the 
Friendly  isles,  Easter  island,  and  New 
Zealand;  the  second  race  peoples  New 
Caledonia,  Tanna,  and  the  New  Hebri- 
des, especially  Mallicolo.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  rebitive  situation  and  latitudes 
of  these  islands  on  a  map,  we  shall  be 
convinced,  not  only  that  darker  complex- 
ioncd  people  are  found  where  the  climate 
is  comparatively  colder,  but  that  the  same 
complexion  is  found  under  very  differ- 
ent latitudes.  It  is  not  meant  to  l>e  denied 
that  a  burning  climate  will  render  the 
complexion  very  dark,  and  that  a  cli- 
mate of  less  extreme  heat  will  bronze  the 
complexion  of  the  fidrest  European ;  but 
there  are  some  material  points,  in  which 
the  dark  complexion  of  the  Caucasian,  or 
naturally  fair-skinned  variety  of  mankind, 
caused  by  climate,  differs  from  the  dark 
complexion  of  all  the  other  varieties  of 
the  human  race.  1.  The  ofi&pring  of  the 
Caucasian  variety  is  bom  fan*;  the  off- 
spring of  the  other  varieties  is  bom  of  the 
respective  complexion  of  their  parents. 
Ulloa  informs  us  that  the  children  bom 
in  Guayaquil  of  Spanish  parents  are  very 
fBar,—UUoa(\,  171).— The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  West  Indies.  Long,  in  his  History 
of  Jamaica,  expressly  amrms,  that  the 
children  bora  m  England  have  not,  in 
general,  lovelier  or  more  transparent  skins 
than  the  offspring  of  white  parents  in  Ja- 
maica.** But  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  Caucasian  variety,  who  have 
been  settled  in  warm  climates  from  time 
immemorial,  and  that  the  question  ought 
to  be  decided  by  the  Moors,  Arabians,  &c. 
Their  children,  however,  are  also  bora 
fair-complexioned,  as  fair  as  the  children 
of  Europeans,  who  live  under  a  cold  cli- 
mate. Russell  informs  us  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  round  Aleppo  are 
naturally  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  that 
women  of  condition,  with  proper  care, 
preserve  their  fair  complexion  to  the  last. 
— Russeirs  AUppo  (i,  99).^The  children 


of  the  Moors,  accord  mg  to  Shaw,  have 
the  finest  complexions  of  any  natioa 
whatsoever ;  and  the  testimoiiy  of  Poiret 
is  directly  to  the  same  effect:— The 
Moors  are  not  naturally  black,  but  are 
bora  fair,  and  when  not  exposied  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  remain  fair  during  their 
lives.— Shaw  (p.  304) ;  and  Poiret'a  Vvya^ 
en  BarbarU  (i,  31). — 2.  Individuaie  tw- 
lon^ing  to  the  Caucasian  variety,  that  in- 
habit warm  countries,  preserve  their  na- 
tive fairaeas  of  complexion  if  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate ;  while  there  is  a  uniform  black  col- 
or over  all  the  parts  of  a  negro's  body. 
The  hue  which  Europeans  assume  ii 
the  same,  thdugh  the  tinge  may  be  ii^- 
er  or  darker,  whether  they  settle  in  Afnci, 
the  East  Indies,  or  South  America.  They 
do  not  become,  like  the  natives  of  those 
countries,  black,  olive-col<x«d,  orooppe^ 
colored:  their  complexion  merely  re- 
sembles that  of  a  tanned  person  m  Urn 
country,  only  of  a  darker  tinse.  The  ne- 
groes that  are  settled  in  the  West  India, 
or  America,  do  not  assume  the  copper 
color  of  the  Indians,  even  though  anulder 
climate  may  have  some  effect  on  the 
darkness  of  their  complexions.  The 
children  of  Europeans,  of  negroes,  and 
of  Indians,  are  all  bom,  in  America,  of  the 
same  reddish  hue ;  but,  in  a  few  dm, 
those  of  the  negro  begin  to  assume  the 
black  complexion  of  their  parents,  those 
of  the  Indian  the  copper  complezioD, 
while  those  of  the  European  either  con- 
tinue fair,  if  kept  from  the  mfluence  of 
the  sun,  or  become  tann^ ;  not  Mack 
like  the  negro,  or  copper-colcnned  like  the 
Indian,  if  exposed  to  its  influence.  Eo* 
ropeans  who  settle  in  Canada,  or  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  wheie  the 
climate  resembles  that  of  their  natire 
country,  do  not  assume  the^omplexioa 
of  the  Indians,  but  continue  fair  like  their 
ancestors.  The  same  oboervation  msy 
be  made  respecting  the  Russians,  whoaie 
settled  amonff  tlie  Mongolian  variety,  in 
those  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  io  Asit 
the  climate  of  which  resembles  the  roiiUk 
or  northem  parts  of  European  Rusas. 
Indeed,  the  wide  extent  of  country  offf 
which  the  Mongolian  variety  is  spread, 
including  the  extreme  cold  of  Lapland, 
and  the  north  of  Asia,  the  mild  tempeit- 
ture  of  the  middle  parts  of  that  continent, 
and  the  warmth  of^  the  southern  pans  of 
China,  is,  in  itself^  a  proof  that  dark  coo- 
plexion  does  not  arise  either  from  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  or  cold. — ^Lastly,  rufi- 
cal  varieties  of  complexion  aro  always 
accompanied  with  radical  varieties  « 
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featnm.  We  do  not  find  the  olive 
color  of  the  Monsolian  Tariety  with  the 
featares  of  the  Malay ;  nor  the  brown 
color  q£  the  Malay  with  the  features  of 
the  Mongolian ;  nor  the  black  skin  of  the 
Ethiopian  varietv,  or  the  red  color  of  the 
American,  united  with  any  set  of  features 
but  those  which  characterize  their  respec- 
tive varieties.  It,  however,  by  no  means 
fellows  that  the  hypothesis  of  different 
races  having  been  originally  formed, 
must  be  adopted,  because  climate  is  not 
adeqviate  to  the  production  of  the  radical 
varieties  of  complexion  which  are  found 
among  mankind.  Man, -as  well  as  ani- 
mals, has  a  propensity  to  form  natural 
varieties. 

CoNni,  Louis  Henry  Joseph  de  Bour- 
bon, duke  of  Bourbon  and  prince  of 
Cottd^  of  whom  we  have  given  an  ac- 
count under  the  head  Coni^,  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life  at  his  ch&teau  of  St.  Leu, 
Aug.  27, 1830.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
committed  this  act  while  laboring  under 
derangement  produce4  by  the  revolution 
which  had  just  taken  place,  and  had 
promised  to  repair  to  Fans  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  new  government,  on  the  morn- 
ing when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  cham- 
ber, suspended  by  his  own  handkerchief. 
We  have  to  add  here  an  account  of  his 
will,  and  of  the  singular  suit  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  By  this  will,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  dated  Auff.  30,  1829,  his 
whole  fortune  passes  to  Uie  duke  d'Au- 
male,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  ' 
French,  and  to  Mra.  Dawes,  baroness  de 
Feuch^res,  an  English  woman  with  whom 
he  lived.  The  legacies  to  this  lady,  in- 
ciudhig  several  ch&teaux  and  seats,  were 
valued  at  about  fifteen  millions  of  francs, 
the  residue  of  his  fortune  being  left  to  the 
duke  d*Aumale.  This  vrill  was  disputed  by 
the  princes  of  Rohan,  on  the  ground  that 
the  iMuroness  de  Feuch^res  had  used  im- 
proper influence  over  the  prince ;  and  it 
was  contended  by  their  counsel  that  the 
prince  had  been  murdered  by  persons  in- 
terested. It  was  not  till  Feb.  22,  1832, 
that  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  finally 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  duke  d'Aumale 
and  madame  Feuch^res. 

CoNeKi.A.TioN.   (See  freezing.) 

CoffsTANT  died  at  Paris,  December  8, 
1830.  • 

^oifSTAWTuropti,  Era  of.  (See  J5p- 

cLhsumption.   (See  Puhnonani  Con- 

doNvzirr.  (See  MontuUry.) 
CovY.  (See/«r6oe.) 
Coolies.  (See  Falan^iim.) 


CooMA8si£.  (See  Cummazec) 
Copperhead.   (See  Serpent.) 
Copyhold.   (See  TVnure.) 
Corporations.   (See  ChaUds,) 
CoRREA  DA  Serra.   To  whst  is  saici 
in  the  body  of  the  work  we  add,  that  tliis 
statesman  was  Portuguese  minister  to  the 
U.  States  firom  1816  to  1819,  when  he 
was  nominated  member  of  the  financial 
council.  •  He  returned  to  Lisbon  by  the 
way  of  London  and  Paris,  and  in  18t^ 
was  chosen  deputy  to  the  cortes.  His 
death  took  place  the  same  year.  Correa 
da  Serra  was  the  author  of  many  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philadelphia  Philosophical  Society,  in  the 
Archxoes  liiUraires  ae  VEuropt,  and  the 
AimaUs  du  Mushan  d^Htstatre  natwrtUt, 
in  Paris. 

Cosmic  Rising.    (See  Ortms  Cosmi- 

Cotton-Tree.   (See  Plane-lVee,) 
Cotton-Wood.   (See  Poplar,\ 
Cougar.   (See  Puma,) 
Cow-Bird.   (See  Oriole,) 
CoxEN.  (See  Cockstpam.) 
Crabbe,  Georae,  died  at  Trowbridge, 
in  February,  1832. 
Craven,  lady,  died  at  Naples,  in  1826. 
Crichtonite.   (See  TKianium,) 
Cross  Stone.   (See  HarmotomeJ) 
Crown  Imperial.   (See  FrUUkaricu) 
Crucifixion;  a  mode  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  by  afllxing  criminals 
to  a  wooden  cross.   This  was  a  frequent 
punishment  among  the  ancients,  and  prac- 
tised by  most  of  the  nations  whose  history 
has  reached  our  knowledge:  it  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  the  IVfohammedans. 
There  were  diflerent  kinds  of  crosses, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  which  was 
in  general  use ;  such  as  that  most  familiar 
to  us,  consisting  of  two  beams  at  right 
angles,  and  St.  Andrew's  cross.   It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  numerous 
and  diversified  crosses  and  crucifixes  ex- 
hibited in  sculpture  and  painting  are  en- 
tirely fictitious.    These  v^ere  gradually 
introduced,  as  the  cross  itself  became  an 
object  of  superstitious  veneration,  and 
when  the  devout  conceived  that  their 
salvation  was  promoted  by  constantly  in- 
troducing some  allusion  to  it.   Thus  it^ 
became  a  universal  6mblem  of  piety 
among  them ;  and  croesinff  the  legs  of  an 
effigy  on  a  tomb-stone  denoted  that  a 
Christian  was  interred  below.   On  con- 
demnation, the  criminal,  by  aggravated 
barbarity,  was  scourged  before  suflering 
death ;  and  perhaps  this  ^art  of  his  pun- 
ishment was  scarcely  inferior  to  Uie  other. 
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The  scourge  was  formed  of  cords  armed 
with  bits  of  lead  or  bone  ;  or  it  consisted 
of  simple  rods  of  iron  and  wood,  which 
latter  were  called  scormonSf  when  covered 
with  spmes.  While  he  suffered,  he  was 
bound  to  a  column ;  and  that  where 
Christ  underwent  scourging,  was  still  ex- 
tant during  the  days  of  St  Jerome,  in 
the  fifth  century.  This  being  the  com- 
mon custom,  and  preceding  not  only 
crucifixion,  but  other  kinds  of  capital 
punishment,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
Pilate  scourged  Christ  from  motives  of 
^ater  seventy  towards  him.  The  crim- 
mal  was  compelled  to  carry  his  own  cross 
to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was 
generally  at  some  distance  from  the  hab- 
itations of  men. .  This  is  still  the  custom 
in  several  countries  with  respect  to  their 
capital  punishments ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  inflicting  these  within  the  walls  of 
cities  was  less  frequent  of  old  than  it  is 
now.  A  certain  gate  had  its  specific 
name  firom  beinf  the  exit  of  criminab  on 
the  way  to  punisnment.  It  was  not  the 
whole  cross,  according  to  some,  which 
was  borne  by  the  offender,  but  only  the 
transverse  beatn,  or  patibulum,  because 
the^  suppose  tbe  upright  part  to  have  re- 
mained stationary  in  the  ground,  whereas 
the  other  was  movable.  The  criminal, 
having  reached  the  fatal  spot,  was  ^trip- 
ped  nearly  naked,  and  afiixed  to  the  cross 
by  an  iron  spike,  driven  through  each 
hand  and  each  foot,  or  through  the  wrists 
and  ankles.  Authors  are,  nevertheless, 
greatly  divided  concerning  the  number 
and  position  of  the  nails  in  a^icient  pun- 
ishments; and  it  has  been  conjectured, 
th^t  iftthe  most  simple  crucifixion,  where- 
by both  hands  were  nailed  above  the 
criminal,  and  both  feet  below,  all  on  one 
perpendicular  post  or  tree,  only  twd  were 
used.  The  sounder  opinion,  and  that 
which  coincides  with  modem  practice, 
bestows  a  nail  on  each  member,  ^hat 
the  weight  of  the  body  might  be  the  bet- 
ter supported,  the  arms  ana  legs  were  en- 
circled by  cords,  an  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  a  crucifixion  at  Algiers,  which 
is  thus  described  bv  a  spectator : — The 
criminal  was  nailed  to  a  ladder  by  iron 
spikes  through  his  wrists  and  ankles,  in  a 
posture  resembling  St  Andrew's  cross, 
and,  as  if  apprehensive  that  the  spikes 
would  not  hold  from  failure  of  his  nesh, 
the  executioners  had  bound  his  wrists 
and  ankles  with  small  cords  to  the 
ladder.  Two  days  I  saw  him  alive  in 
this  torture;  and  how  much  longer  he 
lived  I  cannot  tell."  If^  instead  of  being 
luuled  to  the  cross,  the  criipinal  was  bound 


to  it  by  cords,  it  was  designed  as  a  man 
cruel  punishment  The  criminal,  being 
fixed  on  the  cross,  was  left  to  expire  m 
anguish,  and  his  bod^  remained  a  piey 
to  the  birds  of  the  air.  His  death,  how- 
ever, was  not  immediate,  nor  should  it  be 
so  in  general,  conadering  that  the  vital 
organs  may  escape  laceration.  We  leun 
from  the  distinct  narrative  of  theevao- 
gelists,  that  conversations  could  becairied 
on  amonff  those  who  suffered,  or  between 
them  and  the  by-etanders ;  and  Justin,  the 
historian,  relates,  that  Bomilcar,  a  Cartha- 
ginian leader,  havuig  been  crucified,  on 
an  accusation  of  treason  against  the  Mue, 
he  bore  the  cruelty  of  his  couDtfymeD 
with  distinguished  fortitude,  harangoed 
them  firofn  ui&  cross  as  fit>m  a  triburn^ 
and  reproached  them  with  their  ingrati- 
tude, befi)re  he  expired.  There  are  re- 
peated instances  ofpersons  crucified  hiT- 
ing  perished  more  mm  hunger  than  from 
the  severity  of  the  punishment.  The 
Algerine  before  spoken  of  survived  at 
least  two  days ;  St  Andrew  lived  two  or 
three ;  and  the  martyrs  Tunothetis  and 
Maura  did  not  die  during  nine  days.  Bf 
the  Mohammedan  hiws,  ceitain  deTiD- 
auents  are  to  be  punished  with  crod- 
nxion,  and  killed  on  the  cross  by  tfanutiBg 
a  spear  through  their  bodies  ;  and  here 
we  find  an  example  of  what  is  namted 
in  Scripture,  of  a  soldier  piercing  the  aide 
of  Jesus  Christ  with  a  lance,  thoogfa  be 
was  dead.  Among  the  Jews,  we  may 
conclude,  from  the  treatment  of  the  two 
thieves,  crucified  along  with  Christ,  that 
it  was  customary  to  break  the  lega  of 
criminals,  but  whether  as  a  coup  iegrocc, 
like  the  former,  and  resembnng  some 
modem  Europeim  punishments,  is  not 
evident  It  is  denied  by  Lipsius  to  bare 
been  part  of  the  punishment  of  cnid- 
fixion,  or  attached  to  it  in  paiticolar ;  jfrt 
there  are  passages  in  Seneca  and  Plior 
from  which  we  might  rather  infer  (tax  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  at  least  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Certainly,  it  cannot  be  conaidered 
an  effectual  means  of  hastening  death. 
We  know,  however,  that  there  was  a  i»- 
culiar  punishment  of  this  deecripckm,  and 
perhaps  a  capital  one,  called  arv^r» 
glim  by  the  ancients,  inflicted  on  Rookd 
slaves  and  Christiah  martyrs,  as  also  on 
women  or  girls.  Augustus  ordered  the 
legs  of  one  to  be  broken  who  had  |iveD 
up  a  letter  for  a  bribe ;  and  AmmMBW 
says,  Both  the  Apollmares,  Mier  and 
eon,  were  killed,  accordmff  to  tbe  sen- 
tence, by  breaking  their  tegs."  Under 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  iwen^-three 
Christians  suflfered  martyrdom  m  the 
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.  same  manner.  The  legs  .of  the  criminal 
were  laid  on  an  anvil,  and  hf  nuiin  force 
fractured  with  a  heavy  hammer,  some- 
what similar  to  the  modem  barbarous 
custom  of  breaking  the  bones  of  offenders 
on  the  wheel  by  an  iron  bar.  From  the 
narrative  of  the  evangelists,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  breaking  the  legs  of  the  thieves 
was  to  promote  meir  death,  that  they 
might  be  taken  down  the  same  day  from 
the  cross.  That  spectators  might  leam 
the  cause  of  punishment,  a  label,  or  in- 
scription, indicating  the  crime,  frequently 
surmounted  the  head  of  the  criminal. 
The  offence  charged  against  Jesus  Christ, 
was  having  call^  himself  king  of  the 
Jews.  Accordinffly,  the  inscription  on 
his  cross  was,  This  is  Jesus,  the  king  of 
the  Jews.**  By  our' own  customs,  a  laTOl  is 
sometimes  hung  from  the  neck  of  an  of- 
fender condemned  to  lesser  punishments, 
describing-  his  guilt,  which  is  meant  to 
aggravate  the  ignomidy.  But  among  the 
Romans,  this  was  perhaps  also  the  war- 
rant for  puttinff  the  sentence  in  execu- 
tion. That  the  object  of  crucifixion 
might  be  fulfilled  in  exposing  the  body  of 
the  criminal  to  decay,  sentinels  were  com- 
monly posted  beside  the  cross,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  taken  down  and  buried. 
Privation  of  sepulture  was  dreaded  as  the 
greatest  evil  by  the  ancients,  who  believed 
uiat  the  soul  could  never  rest,  or  enjoy  fe- 
licity so  long  as  their  mortal  remains  con- 
tinued on  the  earth.  Thus  it  was  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  punishment  Besides 
these,  the  ordinary  modes  of  infli^ing  the 
unishment  of  crucifixion,  assuredly  snf- 
ciently  cruel  in  themselves,  mankind 
have  sought  the  gratification  of  vengeance 
in  deviating  from  them.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Ronum  soldiers,  under 
Tims,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  where  the 
miserable  Jews  W^re  crucified  in  various 
postures  by  their  sanguinary  enemies. 
Seneca  speaks  of  crucifixion  with  the 
head  downwards ;  and  of  this  we  have  a 
noted  example  in  the  history  of  St  Peter, 
during  the  first  century  of  tl)e  Christian 
era.  Having  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
government,  and  condemned  to  die  on 
the  cross,  it  is  said  that  he  solicited,  as  a 
greater  degradation,  that  he  might  be  cru- 
cified with  his  head  downwards.  It  ap- 
pears that  delinquents  were  sometimes 
affixed  to  the  cross,  and  burnt  or  suffo- 
cated to  death.  With  respect  to  the  per- 
sons on  whom  this  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, we  have  seen  that  the  Carthaginian 
leaders  were  not  exempt  from  it;  but 
elsewhere,  especially  among  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  only  the  lowest  malefactors 
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were  condemned  to  the  cross.  It  was 
peculiarly  appropriated  for  slaves.  The 
cross  has  been  made  a  more  terrible 
instrument  of  destruction  to  a  van- 

2uished  enemy.  Thus  Alexander  the 
treat,  after  putting  eight  or  ten  thousand 
Tyrians  to  the  sword,  on  taking  their  city, 
crucified  2000  more  along  the  shores. 
Not  less  sanguinary  was  the  vengeance 
of  the  Ronums  against  the  Jews ;  Minutus 
Alexander  crucified  800,  and  QAiinctilius 
Varus  2000,  on  account  of  some  revolt. 
Titus,  whom  we  are  wont  to  esteem  as 
humane  and  merciful,  crucified  above  500 
in  a  day ;  and  at  the  sack  of  Jerusalem, 
under  his  command,  the  Ronums,  wherev- 
er they  could  seize  the  affiri^hted  fugi- 
tives, either  in  hatred  or  derision,  nailed 
them  to  crosses  about  the  walls  of  the 
city,  until  the  multitude  was  so  g^at,  that 
room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  for  the  bodies.  Crucifixion  has 
been  considered  the  most  cruel  of  pun- 
ishments, and  merited  by  the  most  atro- 
cious offences  only.  That  the  pain  of  the 
cross  is  cruel  cannot  be  denied  ;  yet  we 
are,  perhaps,  accustomed  to  exaggerate 
it  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  persons 
having  been  taken  down  from  the  cross 
alive,  and  surviving  the  laceration  of  their 
members.  Josephus,  the  historian,  relates, 
that,  on  leaving  a  pairticular  town  in  Ju- 
dea,  he  saw  a  ^reat  many  of  the  enemy 
crucified ;  but  it  crieved  him  much  to 
recognise  three  of  tne  number  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  intimate  habits.  He 
hastened  to  inform  Titus  of  the  fact,  who 
immediately  ordered  them  to  be  taken 
down,  and  their  wounds  carefully  healed. 
Two-,  nevertheless,  perished;  but  the 
third  survived. 
Cruor.  (See  Blood.) 
Crystallization.  (See  Cohesion.) 
CuBEBS.  (See  Pepper.) 
Cucumber-Tree.  (See  Magnolia.) 
Cumulus.  (See  Clouds.) 
CuviER  died  at  Paris,  May  13, 1832. 
Cuzco.  (See  Cusco.)  ^ 
Ctanometer.  (See  Heaven.) 


D. 

Dahcotahs.   (See  Indians,  Jhnerican.) 

Dalmatia,  Duke  of.   (See  SovU.) 

Dark  Ages.   (See  MidcUe  Ages.) 

Davy,  sir  Humphrey,  died  in  1831. 

De  Bay.   (See  Bonus.) 

Death,  Apparent,  was  referred  to 
firom  AsphyxiOy  for  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  suspended  animation : 
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the  process  will  be  found  described  under 
Droummg, 

Deciohamme.   (See  Gramnu.) 
Demesne.   (See  Domain,) 
Demdrrer.   (See  Issut.) 
Dents,  St^  ^bet  of.    (See  Denis*) 
DERTZHAviif.   (See  Dtrschamn,) 
Desiderada,  or  Desirada.  (SeeZ>e- 
9tada,) 

Dessoles  died  in  1828. 
Deva-Naoara.  (See  SoMcrit,) 
Diabetes  ban  affection  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar nature,  and  which,  both  with  re- 
spect to  its  origin,  its  proximate  caus^,  and 
its  treatment,  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. Its  most  remarkable  symptoms 
are,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
urine,  a  voracious  appetite,  a  stoppage  of 
the  cutaneous  perspiration,  thirst,  emacia- 
tion, and  great  muscular  debility.  The 
urine  i«  not  only  prodigiously  increased 
in  its  quantity,  but  likewise  has  its  com- 
position completely  changed;  the  sub- 
stance named  urea,  which  it  contains  in 
the  healthy  state,  is  entirely  removed,  or 
exists  in  veiy  small  proportion,  while  in 
its  stead  we  find  a  large  Quantity  of  a 
body  possessing  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  of  sugar.  Whether  diabetic 
differs  essentially  from  vegetable  sugar,  is 
to  be  regarded  more  as  a  chemical  ques- 
tion, than  as  what,  in  any  respect,  influ- 
ences either  our  patholoff]^  or  our  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy whether  there  be  a  proper  diabetes 
f TutpuAtf,  that  is,  a  disease  attended  with 
the  increased  discharge  of  urine,  the  vo- 
racious iqipetite,  and  the  morbid  state  of 
the  skin,  out  where  the  urine  does  not 
contain  sugar.  There  is  much  obscurity 
respecting  the  origin  of^liabetes:  it  has 
been  attributed  to  improper  diet,  to  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  to  large  quanti- 
ties of  watery  fluids;  to  exposure  to  cold 
during  perspuration ;  to  violent  exercise; 
and,  in  short,  to  any  thing  which  might 
be  supposed  likely  to  weaken  the  system 
generally,  or  the  digestive  organs  in  par- 
ticular. It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  any  of  these  circumstances  so  com- 
monly precede  the  disease,  as  to  entitle  it 
to  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  although  ma- 
ny of  them  may  contribute  to  aggravate 
it,  or  to  bring  it  into  action,  when  the 
foundation  is  laid  in  the  constitution. 
The  proximate  has  been  no  less  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  than  the-exciting  cause ; 
and  on  this  point  two  hypotheses  have 
divided  the  opinions  of  pathologists: 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  a  primary  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  the  function  of 
assimilation,  and  others  to  a  primary  dis- 
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ease  of  the  kidney.  With  respect  to  die 
treatment  which  may  afford  the  best 
chance  of  success,  or  which  may  possi- 
bly remove  the  complaint  in  its  incipiem 
state,  we  should  reconunend  that  t  mod- 
erate bleedinff  be  premised,  and  that  a 
diet  be  employed,  of  which  vegetable 
matter  should  form  only  a  small  propor- 
tion :  at  the  same  time  we  may  admmis- 
ter  vegetable  tonics,  and  may  endeavor  to 
restore  the  natural  action  of  the  skin  by 
diaphoretics  and  the  warm  bttdi. 

Diarrh(ea;  a  very  conmioq  disease, 
which  consists  in  an  increased  discbarge 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  evacua- 
tions being  but  little  affected,  except  in 
their  assuming  a  more  liquid  consistence. 
They  are  generally  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied by  flatulence,  and  a  griping  pain  ia 
the  bowels,  and  frequently  by  sickness; 
but  this  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  cause  which  produces 
the  diarrhoea,  than  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  disease  itself.  The  symptoms  of 
this  complaint  are  so  obvious  as  seld<»n  to 
leave  any  doubt  respecting  its  existence; 
but  there  are  two  diseases  that  resemble 
it,  and  fix>m  which  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish it — dysentery  and  cholera.  For 
the  most  part,  an  attention  to  the  natnre 
of  the  evacuations  is  sufllicient  to  point 
out  the  distinction ;  or  if^  as  occasionally 
happens,  the  diseases  appear  to  run  into 
each  other,  our  remedies  must  be  admm- 
istered  accordingly,  always  adapting  them 
rather  to  the  symptoms  than  to  a  techni- 
cal nomenclature.  The  exciting  causes 
of  diarrhcea  are  various;  perhaps  the 
most  frequent  is  repletion  of  the  stomach, 
or  tlie  reception  into  it  of  some  kind  of 
indigestible  food :  cold  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  especially  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  is  also  an  exciting  cause  of 
diarrhoea ;  and  it  is  occasionally  produced 
by  impressions  upon  the  nervous  sjstenr 
or  even  by  mere  mental  emotions.  lo 
children,  the  peculiar  irritation  produced 
by  teething  seems  to  be  a  frequent  exeidn; 
cause  of  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  that  which 
arises  from  the  presence  of  v^orms  in  the 
alimentary  canal.  Diarrfaoea  is  often 
svmptoinatic  of  some  other  disease:  of 
these,  one  of  the  most  violent  is  the  col- 
liouative  discharge  from  the  boweki 
which  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  hectic 
fever.  It  is  also  a  frequent  attendant  or 
sequel  of  the  affections  of  the  liver  dial 
come  on  afler  a  residence  in  hot  rii- 
mates,  and  is  then  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unmana^ble  syropcoms  ofdNSS 
diseases.  In  its  simple  form,  dianrheni^ 
not  difficult  of  cure,  and,  perhap^  in  *  | 
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great  majority  of  cases,  would  be  relieved 
by  the  mere  efforts  of  nature.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  diairhoea  appears  to  be  an 
increase  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  in- 
testines, which  may  depend  either  upon  a 
stimulating  substance  applied  to  them,  or 
upon  an  increased  sensibility  in  the  part, 
rendering  it  more  easily  affected  by  the 
ordinary  stimuli.  In  cases  of  the  first  de- 
scription, which  constitute  a  great  major- 
ity of  those  that  fall  under  our  observa- 
tion, the  most  effectual  remedies  are  mild 
purgatives,  given  in  small  doses,  and  fre- 
quently repeated.  Along  with  the  purga- 
tives large  quantities  of  mild  diluents  will 
be  found  serviceable ;  and  the  foQd  should 
be  of  the  least  stimulating  kind)  and  be 
composed  as  much  as  possible  of  liquids. 
The  choice  of  the  purgative  wUl  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  vari- 
ous other  circumstances:  neutral  salts, 
castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  are,  per- 
haps, amon^  those  that  are  the  most  gen- 
erally applicable :  the  last  will  be  es- 
pecially proper  when  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  an  acid  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Afler  the  due  exhibition  of  pur- 
gatives, we  stiall  generally  find  the  com- 
plaint to  sub^de  without  the  use  of  any 
other  remedies ;  and,  by  a  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  diet,  the  parts  resume  their 
healthy  action.  Considerable  advantage 
has  been  gained  by  the  use  of  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  particularly  of  flannel  worn  next 
to  the  skin,  in  those  who  are  subject  to  fi^- 
quent  attacks  of  diarrhoea;  and  some- 
times it  has  appeared  that  the  warm  bath, 
or  even  the  removal  to  a  milder  climate, 
has  been  of  permanent  utility. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  first  president  of 
Nassau  haJl,  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
was  bom  at  Hatfield,  Massachusetts, 
April  22, 1688,  graduated  at  Yale  college 
in  1706,  and,  a  few  years  after,  became 
the  minister  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  iu  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey. 
In  1746,  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  new  college,  but  died  Oct.  7,  in  the 
following  year.  •  His  numerous  theologi- 
cal writings  are  much  esteemed. 
Diocletian,  Era  of.  (See  Epoch,) 
D'IsiiAELi,  Isaac,  is  the  only  son  of  an 
Italian  merchant,  of  a  Jewish  family,  who 
was  louff  a  resident  in  England.  At  a 
veiy  ear^  period  of  youth,  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  reading,  and  even  attempted  to 
write  little  tales  concemmg  giants  and 
ghosts.  But,  though  fond  of  leading,  he 
was  averse  firom  regular  study.  He  first 
went  to  an  academy  at  Enfield,  near  his 
fathei's  country-house ;  but  there  he  learnt 
nothing  more  than  a  litde  imperfect  Latin. 
Nor  did  he  noake  much  greater  progress 


under  several  private  masters.  He  was 
then  sent  over  to  a  private  seminary  in 
Amsterdam.  Young  D'Israeli  now  applied 
himself  ardently  to  study.  In  classical 
literature,  however,  he  made  no  greal 
progress ;  but  he  gained  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintanc-e  with  several  modem  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  authors  who  have 
written  in  them.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
Mr.  D'Israeli  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He  next  made  a  tour  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  with  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  and  a  confirmed  predi- 
lection for  French  literature.  While  he 
was  at  Amsterdam,  he  first  tried  to  write 
verse,  and  took  Tope  for  his  model.  His 
earliest  effort  in  England  appears  to  have 
been  a  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Abuse  of 
Satire,  which  was  an  attack  on  Peter 
Pindar  (printed  in  the  59th  volume  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  |.    In  1791,  he 

?ublished  a  poem,  /entitled  a  Defence  of 
oetry,  which  was  addressed  to  the  poet 
laureate.  It  was  an  animated  composi- 
tion ;  but,  when  only  a  few  conies  were 
sold,  Mr.  D'Israeli  destroyed  me  whole 
edition.  His  next  work  was  the  first 
volume  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature 
(1791),  a  selection  made  with  taste  and 
judgment,  and  which  was  so  well  receiv- 
ed uiat  he  prefixed  his  name  to  the  second 
volume  (1793).  The  work  has  'since 
passed  through  several  editions.  The 
seventh  edition,  published  in  1824,  forms 
five  octavo  volumes.  Since  that  publica- 
tion, he  has  constantly  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  writer,  with  success.  His 
works  display  extensive  reading,  a  lively 
fancy,  ana  a  pleasant  wit,  and  are  written 
in  a  flowinff  and  spirited  style.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  them,  in  their  order  of 
publication: — a  Dissertation  on  Anec- 
dotes (1793);  Essay  on^he  Manners  and 
Genius  of  the  Literary  Character  (1795) ; 
Miscellanies,  or  Literary  Recreations 
(1796) ;  Vaurien,  a  Satirical  Novel  (2  vols., 
1797);  Romances  (1798);  Narrative  Po- 
ems (1803) ;  Despotism,  or  the  Fall  of 
the  Jesuits,  a  novel  (2  vols.) ;  Film 
Flams,  or  Life  of  my  Uncle,  a  kind  of 
satirical  biography  (3  vols.) ;  Calamities 
of  Authors,  including  some  Inquiries 
respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Char- 
acters (1812—13,  2  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Quarrels 
of  Authors,  or  some  Memoirs  for  our 
Literary  History,  including  Specimens  of 
Controversy,  to  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth 
(1814,  3  vols.,  8vo.) ;  a  new  Series  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  consisting,  of 
Researches  in  Literary,  Biographical  and 
Political  History  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1823) ;  and 
Commentaries  on  the  Reign  of  Charles  ( 
(5  vols.,  1831).— His  son  is  the  author  of 
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Bevml  wen4aiown  Dovetey  Vivian  Gfay, 
the  Young  Duke,  Contarini  Fleming,  and 
'othera. 

DooMSDAT  Book.  (See  Domtsdcty 
Book.) 

DooRNiCK.   (See  Toummf.) 

Dorset,  Earl  of.  (^  SaekvOUj 
CharUa^  and  SacknlUy  Thomas.) 

Double  Speeder.  (See  Cotton  Mofm- 
factvre,) 

Drabaivts,  or Trabants.  (See Quarda.) 
Drawing  Fraiie.   (See  Cotton  Mouw 
factwre.) 

DRBDeiNG  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
operation  of  removing  mud,  silt,  and  oth- 
er depositions,  from  the  bottom  of  har- 
boi-8,  canals,  rivers,  docks,  &c.  The  pro- 
cess of  silting  may  be  readily  conceived, 
when  it  is  considered  that  every  rill  of 
water  carries  with  it  a  ouantitv,  however 
minute,  of  earthy  particles,  and  that  these 
rills  are  so  many  tributaries  to  the  brooks 
and  rivulets  fiJling  into  the  great,  streams 
which  form  the  drainage  of  the  vast  val- 
leys through  which  they  flow,  finally  car- 
rying their  waters  to  the  sea.  The  beds 
of  all  large  rivers,  more  particularly  those 
whi|^  pass  along  comparatively  flat  or 
alluvial  soils,  are  much  encumbered  in 
their  channelB  by  banks  of  sand  and  small 
gravel,  while  on  their  margins  are  found 
the  finer  or  more  minute  depositions  of 
silt  and  mud.  Large  streams,  from  the 
great  body  of  water  which  they  brinf[, 
and  from  the  greater  strength  of  theur 
currents,  will  to  always  able  to  make  a 
passage ;  but  nanrow  and  wuidinir  rivers^ 
with  slowly-flowing  waters,  are  often  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  depositions.  To 
such  a  degree  has  this  been  experienced 
at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  that  that  ancient 
seaport  is  left  almost  in  the  state  of  an 
inland  town;  and  the  port  of  Little 
Hampton,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  which 
.  was  a  harbor  for  the  lai^est  vessels  two 
centuries  since,  at  present  admits  only 
small  colliers,  and  even  those  with  diffi- 
culty, at  high  spring  tides.  The  rivers 
of  Holland,  and  those  flowing  through 
the  plains  of  Italy,  are,  liKewise,  thus  af- 
fected ;  and,  according  to  the  impurity 
of  the  waters,  the  entrances  of  docks  and 
harbors,  canals,  basins,  &c.,  are  more  or 
leas  silted  up,  and  require  to  be  cleansed 
or  dredged.  The  late  Mr.  Rennie  re- 
ported that  400,000  tons  of  mud  were  an- 
nually discharged  into  the  Thames  from 
the  sewers  of  London.  The  innumera- 
ble shoals  between  the  Nore  and  the 
Downs  amply  prove  that  this  calculation 
is  not  exaggerated.  The  most  simple 
mode  of  dredging,  and  probably  the  one 
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origuially  adopted  for  removing  the  Ine- 
qualities from  the  bottom  of  nven  and 
harbors,  ia  the  spoon  dredging-boat.  An 
i^paratus  of  this  description  was  used  for 
dredging  the  harbor  of  Leghorn  so  &r 
back  aa  1€90,  the  expense  of  which 
was  fifteen  paoli  (about  one  dollar  and 
sevenW-five  cents)  the  boat-load,  of  the 
size  of  ,a  small  river  bar^  But  Corneli- 
us Mover,  a  Dutch  engineer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Cosmo  lllj  grand-duke  of  Tusca- 
nv,  built,  at  Leghorn,  a  dredging-boat, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  in  common  use 
in  UoUand  at  that  period.  The  expense 
of  the  construction  of  this  boat  is  stated 
to  have  been  $105,  and  the  cost  of  dredg- 
ing a  boat-load  five  paoli,  beinffonly  one 
third  of  the  Italian  apparatus.  The  spoon 
dredginff-boat  has  been  long,  and  ia,  in- 
deed, stil]  used  in  Holland  and  Flanden, 
in  deepening  the  extensive  tiacls  of  ca- 
nals. The  excavated  matters  are  generally 
of  a  mossy  description,  which,  being 
compressed  in  moulos  aud  dried,  are  used 
as  turf-ftieL  On  the  Thames,  this  opera- 
tion is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Trinity 
board;  and  the  stufif  dredged  finom  the 
bottom,  consisting  chiefly  of  gravel,  is 
sold,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  shilling  a 
ton,  for  ballast,  particulariy  to  the  colliers ; 
and  to.  such  an  extent  is  this  {nrocess  car- 
ried on,  that  the  Ballast  hills  of  Shields 
and  Newcastle,  which  are  curious  from 
their  great  extent,  have  been  chiefly  raised 
by  the  discharge  (rom  the  vessels  which 
have  brought  gravel  in  ballast  from  the 
Thames.  The  spoon  apparatus  consisiB 
of  a  strong  ring  or  hoop  oi  malleable  iron, 
about  six  or  seven  feet  in  circumfereDoe, 
property  formed  for  making  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  soft  and  muddy  ground. 
To  this  ring  is  strongly  attached  a  large 
bag  of  bullock's  hide  or  tanned  leaAfaer, 
perforated  with  a  number  of  small  holes^ 
with  a  capacity  of  four  or  five  cubic  feet 
A  long  pole  or  handle  is  attached  to  the 
spoon,  and  a  rope  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bag,  for  directing  their  position  at  the 
commencement  of  each  operation.  The 
pole  or  handle  varies  in  length  and  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  depth  of  water, 
firom  fifteen  to  thirty  foot.  This  appsia- 
tus  is  generally  worked  with  a  wheu  and 
pinion  "or  winch ;  and  the  chain  or  rope 
18  brought  firom  the  apoon  to  the  waca, 
through,  a  block  suspended  firom  a  small 
crane,  for  bearing  the  spoon  and  its  cod- 
tents  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  par- 
chase-rope  is  led  upon  deck  bj  a  match- 
block  in  the  proper  direction  ror  the  bar- 
rel of  the  winch.  '  Inaituatioiis  whsmtht 
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fomnuind  of  head-water  is  oonaiderable,  £au  Brink  Cut,  a  Ihde  above  Lynn-Regis, 

k  is  retained  in  a  scouring  basin,  which  is  has  produced  the  most  salutary  effects  in 

a  wateivtigbt  compartment  of  a  harbor  clearing  away  the  obstructions  in  the  riv- 

fumished  with  sluices  to  run  off  the  wa-  er  Ouse,  below  Ely ;  and  the  depositions 

ter  as  required.  All  harbors  left  dry  every  in  front  of  the  town  of  Lynn  will  be 

tide  at  low  water,  wherein  the  deposition  scoured  away  so  soon  as  a  proper  direc- 

of  mud  is  most  apt  to  take  place,  ought,  tion  has  been  given  to  the  current  The 

if  possible,  to  be  tumished  with  a  scour-  bucket  dredging  machine  has  been  gen- 

ing  basin.   For  clearinjr  the  bottom  and  erall^  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin  ; 

bar  of  a  harbor,  in  coDjunctk>n  with  that  and  it  was  certednly  first  used  in  England, 

mode  of  dredging  which  simply  loosens  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  at  Hull.   It  is 

the  stuff,  the  use  of  the  scouring  basin  is  probable  that  steam  was  not  applied  to 

most  effectual.   The  harbor  of  Montrose  the  bucket  dredging  apparatus  prior  to 

is  a  striking  instance  in  point,  where  the  the  commencement  of  the  present  centu- 

great  natural  basin  connected  with  that  ry,  nor  brought  into  general  use  sooner 

port  is  covered  every  tide,  by  w^hich,  it  than  ten  or  twelve  years  after  that  period, 

nas  been  computed,  about  fifty-five  mil-  At  the  present  day,  whenever  a  continued 

lions  of  cubic  yards  of  back  water  are  necessity  exists  for  dredging,  the  steam 

obtained,  which  produce  so  great  a  cur-  apparatus  is  alwavsenaployecT. 

rent  that  the  shifting  sand-bank  off  the  Dshaoatai.   (oee  Tartary,) 

coast,  called  the  Annet,  is  prevented  from  Dun-Fish.   (See  Cod) 

being  thrown  across  the  mouth  or  en-  Duse.   (See  Dense.) 

trance  of  that  haihor,  in  gales  of  wind  Dutch  Gold.   (See  Capper,) 

fi^m  the  eastward ;  and  the  navi^ion  is  Dut^h  Leaf.   (Sto  IKvtsibuity.) 

kept  open  and  preserved  of  considerable  Dutch  School  of  Painters.  (See 

depth,  even  at  the  lowest  ebbs.    The  Miherlandisk  School) 

same  remarks  are   applicable  to  tlie  Dutchman's  Pipe.   (See  Snakeroot.) 

entrance  of  all  great  rivers,  in  which  the  Dwarf  Rose  Bat.   (See  Rhododen^ 

navigation  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  dron  M(tximum.) 

Btroug  current  of  water.   The  most  emi-  Dtke.   (See  Dike.) 

nent  engineers  in  Europe,  in  accordance  Dysentery  (dysenteria ;  fh)m  iwf,  dif- 

with  this  idea,  have  introduced  scouring  ficulty,  and  hrtpa,  the  bowels) ;  the  flux, 

basins  into  their  designs  of  tide-harbors.  It  is  known  by  contagious  fever ;  frequent 

Of  these,  the  sluices'at  Ostend  and  Rams-  griping  stools ;  tenesmus  ;  stoolis,  chiefly 

gate  harbors  are  particular  examples,  mucous,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  the 

where  the  silt  in  the  outer  harbors  is  natural  fteces  being  retained  or  voided  in 

dredged  and  loosened,  and  raked  into  tlic  small,  compact,  hard  substances,  known 

tracks  or  courses  of  the  water  issuing  by  the  name  of  swbala ;  by  loss  of  appe- 

from  the  scouring  basins.    To  effect  tite,  and  nausea.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  sum- 

this,  the  dredffing-harrow,  consisting  of  mer  and  autumn,  and  is  often  occasioned 

a  frame  of  timber  and  plate  iron,  is  used ;  by  much  moisture  succeeding  quickly  in- 

the  common  harrow,  the  ordinary  plough,  tense  heat  or  ^at  drought ;  whereby 

and  even  large  rakes,  have  been  employ-  the  (lerspiration  is  suddenly  ehecked,  and 

ed  with  good  effect  in  many  places,  par-  a  determination  made  to  the  intestines.  It 

ticularly  in  Holland,  upon  the  extensive  is  likewise  occasioned  by  the  use  of  un- 

flots  at  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  large  wholesome  and  putrid  food,  and  by  nox- 

rivers.    In  wet  docks  connected  with  ious  exhalations  and  vapors ;  hence  it  ap- 

each  other,  much  use  may  be  made  of  pears  often  in  armies  encamped  in  the 

this  mode  of  scouring  or  floating  away  neighborhood  of  low,  marshy  grounds, 

mud  by  opening  numerous  sluices  from  and  proves  highly  destructive;  but  the 

one  dock  into  another.   This  has  been  cause  which  most  usually  gives  rise  to  it, 

done  at  Liverpool,  Leith  and  Bristol,  with  is  a  specific  contagion ;  and  when  it  once 

good  effect,  ^ut  in  the  improvement  of  makes  its  appearance,  where  numbers  of 
navigable  rivers,  many  of  these  modes  of  people  are  collected  together,  it  not  un- 

dredging  and  scouring  have  t)een  laid  fl-equently  ^reads  with  great  rapidity, 

aside,  and  the  operation  of  narrowing  the  A  peculiar  disposition  in  the  atmosphere 

channel  and  confining  the  cmTent  has  seems  often  to  predispose  or  give  rise  to 

been  adopted.   By  this  system,  the  bed  the  dysentery,  hi  which  case  it  prevails 

of  the  river  Clyde  has  been  deepened  epidemically.   It  frequently  occurs  about 

from  five  to  nine  feot,  to  the  gi-eat  aidvan-  the  same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent 

tage  of  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of  Glas-  -  and  remittent  fevers ;  and  with  these  it  is 

gow.   In  like  manner  the  opening  of  the  often  complicated.   The  diseaaei  howev- 
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eri  Is  much  more  prevalent  in  wairn  di- 
mates  than  in  cold  onee ;  and,  in  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, which  is  tne  rainy  season  of  the  year 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  veiy  i^t  to  break 
out,  and  to  become  very  general  among 
the  neffroes  on  the  different  plantations  in 
the  colonies.  The  body  having  been 
rendered  irritable  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
summer,  and  beinf  exp<^ed  suddenly  to 
much  moisture  witn  open  pores,  the  blood 
is  thereby  thrown  from  the  exterior  ves* 
sels  upon  the  interior,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
dysenteries.  An  attack  of  dysentery  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite, 
costiveness,  flamlency,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  asUght  vomiting,  and  conies 
on  with  chills,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the 
skin,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  These 
symptoms  are  in  ffeneral  the  forerunners 
of  the  griping  and  increased  evacuations 
which  afterwards  occur.  More  or  less 
fever  usually  attends,  with  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  described,  throughout 
the  wholes  of  the  disease,  where  it  is  in- 
clined to  terminate  fatally ;  and  is  either 
of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 
Inothei;  cases,  the  febrile  state  wholly 
disappears  after  a  time,  while  the  proper 
dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be  of 
long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction 
into  acuU  and  chronic  dysentery.  When 
the  symptoms  run  high,  produce  great 
loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a  putrid  tendency  and  a  fetid  and 
involuntary  discharge,  the  disease  often 
terminates  fiitally  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  but  when  they  are  more  moderate, 
it  is  oflen  protracted  to  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  so  coes  off  at  last  by  a 
gentle  perspiration,  diffused  equally  over 
the  whole  body;  the  fever,  thirst  and 
griping  then  ceasing,  and  the  stools  be- 
coming of  a  natural  color  and  consistence. 
When  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and 
has  become  habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of 
an  easy  cure ;  and  when  it  attacks  a  per- 
son laboring  under  an  advanced  stage  of 
scurvy,  or  pulmonsry  consumption,  or 
whose  constitution  has  been  much  im- 
paired by  any  other  disorder,  it  is  sure  V> 
prove  fktaL  It  sometimes  appears  at  the 
same  time  with  autunmal  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, and  is  then  more  complicated  and 
difiicult  to  remove.  Upon  opening  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  of  dysenteiy, 
the  internal  ooat  of  the  intestmes  (but 
more  particularly  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tnm)  appears  to  be  affected  with  inflam- 
mation, and  its  consequences,  such  as  ul- 
ceratkm,  0ugrene  and  coDtiactionsL  The 


peritoMBum,  and  other  eovmaip  of  ifas 
abdomen,  seem  likewise,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  be  afifocted  by  inflammatinn. 


E. 

Ebk-Sina.   (See  JMcenna.) 

EBff-2oAE«  (See  .^beicaNir.) 

Echidna.   (See  Plabffnu.) 

EcHM IK.   (See  Mumim.) 

£bi<-Pout.   (See  Lmg.) 

EeasT.   (See  flenm.) 

EoTFTiAN  Eba.   (See  Epoch.) 

El  Sao.   (See  13»toitifui.) 

Elaps  FuLVius.   (See  Serpanb.) 

Elk^cjation.  (See  Silver,) 

Eloise.   (See  Mdolte.) 

Elsa.   (See  Msa.) 

Emphttbusis.  (See  Comtro/et) 

EiroLisH  Sweat.   (See  Plague.) 

Eratostratus.    (See  Herateetntm.) 

Ebbil.   (See  Arhda.) 

Ebesicthon.   (See  ErioieAotL) 

Erse.   (See  Oadie.) 

Erttbrban  Sba.   (See  Red  Sea.) 

EscuAOB.   (See  Tamreo.) 

Essex,  Earl  or.  (See  CVomiffeli,  and 
Deveretix.) 

Essonite.   (See  Garnet.) 

Ethics.   (See  Moral  Philoeophf,) 

EucBETEs.   (See  Meesalians^ 

Evil  Eye.  (See  FasciiMHony  in  this 
Appendix.) 

EXHILARATIKO  GaS.    (SoO  JVttrOgWI.) 


F. 

Falatah.   (See  F\ndah.) 

Falls.   (See  Catarad.) 

Fascination  ( Latin  yiwcuuire,  which  ii 
derived  from  the  Greek 
Kottm],  to  kill  with  a  look);  the  power  of 
cbarminr  or  bewitchai|[  by  the  eyes,  Ae 
looks.  A  belief  in  ftscmation  appeals  to 
have  been  very  generally  prevalent  to 
most  ages  and  countries.  For  the  proa 
of  its  existence  in  Gt^oe  and  Rome,  tre 
may  refer,  among  other  passages,  to  the 
vrish  of  Theocritus  (vii,  126),  that  sn  oM 
woman  mirht  be  with  him  to  avert  thi« 
ill  by  spitung  [irn^9i9in\  or  the  com- 
plaint of  Menalcas,  in  Virgil  (Eckigue  iiii 
108),  that  some  evil  eye  Has  fescmated  htf 
lambs  (neecio  qui$  teneroe  oeultLS 
cinat  agnos).  PUny  [Hitt.  ML,  i,  155) 
also  speaks  of  persons  among  the  l^w- 
lians  and  Elyrians,  who,  by  their  looi» 
can  bewitch  ({^hsctfietif),  and  even  tSh 
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Aoee  whom  tlv^  look  steadily  upon  for 
«  k>Dg  time.  The  Romans  had  a  god 
FascinuB,  who  was  worshipped  as  the 
aveiter  of  ftscinations^  and  the  cele- 
bration of  whose  rites  was  intrusted  to 
the  vestal  yirgins.  He  was  considered  as 
the  tutelarr  god  of  children  and  generals 
in  particular;  and  his  phallic  attribute 
was  saspended  round  the  necks  of  the 
former  and  from  the  triumphal  chariots 
of  the  latiar.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  Dis- 
eovcry  of  Witchcraft,  has  endeavored  to 
show  the  physical  cause  from  which  the 
&tal  effect  of  fascination  may  be  sup- 
posed to  arise,  viz.  a  certain  yenom  in 
the  eyes  of  those  possessing  the  power, 
which  is  emitted  in  beams  to  the  person 
Bufiering  under  its  effects ;  but  Vairus,  a 
Benedictine  monk  [De  Fascino,  1589), 
treats  natural  ftscination  as  visionary,  and 
determines  that  all  fascination  is  an  evil 
power  attained  by  a  compact  with  the 
devil.  (See  ffltckcnrft.)  The  power  of 
ftscination  is  attributed,  by  these  and 
other  earhr  writers,  to  several  animate. 
Wolves,  if  they  see  ^  man,  first  deprive 
him  of  all  power  of  speech— a  fact  which 
m  alluded  to  by  Virgil  (Eclogue  ix,  54). 
A  beautiful  application  of  this  notion  is 
to  be  found  in  Pkito's  Republic,  where 
Socrates  is  reprasentedaa  thus  express* 
ing  himself  coneeminff  Thrasymachus : 
^  When  I  beard  him,  I  was  astounded ; 
and|  had  I  not  seen  him  before  he  looked 
upon  me,  I  should  have  thought  myself 
•track  dumb.**  The  shadow  of  a  hysena 
was  said  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
a  doff ;  and  the  former  animal  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  A>  well  acquainted  with  its 
own  virtue,  that  when  it  found  a  man  or 
dog  deeping,  it  would  first  stretch  itir 
length  by  the  side  of  the  slumberer,  and 
ascertain  its  comparative  magnitude.  If 
itself  was  the  lar^r  of  the  two,  then  it 
was  able  to  afflict  its  prey  with  the  mad- 
ness ;  if  otherwise,  it  would  quietly  steal 
awa^.  There  are  various  remedies  against 
ftseination  prescribed,  such  as  fumiga- 
tions, sprinklings,  necklaces  of  jacinth, 
sapphire  or  carbuncle,  &c. ;  and  the  an- 
cients imagined  that  a  permn,  by  spitting 
in  his  own  bosom  three  times,  could  pre- 
vent Its  ill  effects. '  Some  instances  of  a 
modem  belief  in  fascination  may  be  found 
hi  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  (ii,  401). 
It  has  been,  till  very  recently,  and  in 
some  remote  districts  is  even  yet,  preva- 
lent among  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and 
the  iahabitanti  of  the  Western  islands, 
where  the  fear  of  the  evil  eye  has  led  to 
various  precautions  aaaimt  its  influence. 
In  air  John  Cam  Hobhouse's  Travels  in 


the  Turkish  Empire,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  existence  of  this  ^upe^• 
stition  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  both 
among  Mohammedans  and  Christians: 
When  the  child  is  bom,  it  is  immedi- 
ately laid  in  the  cradle  and  loaded  widi 
amulets ;  and  a  small  bit  of  sofl  mud, 
well  steeped  in  a  jar  of  water,  properly 
prepared  by  previous  charms,  is  stuck 
upon  its  forehead,  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  the  evil  eye — a  noxious  fascinatioit 
proceeding  from  the  aspect  of  a  personi- 
fied, although  invisible  demon,  and  con- 
sequent upon  the  admiration  of  an  in- 
cautious spectator.  The  evil  eye  is  feared 
at  all  times,  and  supposed  to  'afR^ct  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  who,  by  their  prosperity, 
may  be  the  object^  of  envy.  Not  only 
a  Greek,  but  a  Turkish  woman,  on  seeing 
a  stran^r  look  eagerly  at  her  child,  will 
spit  in  its  face,  and  sometimes,  if  the  look 
is  directed  at  hersel/^  in  her  own  bosom ; 
but  the  use  of  garlic,  or  even  of  the  word 
which  ngnifies  that  herb  (aro^pov),  is  con- 
sidered a  sovereign  preventive.  New- 
built  hous^  and  the  ornamented  stems 
of  the  Greek  vessels,  have  long  bunches 
of  it  depending  from  them,  to  intercept 
the  fatal  envy  of  any  ill-disposed  beholder. 
The  ships  of  the  Turks  have  the  same 
appendages."  The  power  of  fascination, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  some  snakes 
(toads,  hawks  and  cats  have  been  invest- 
ed with  it  also),  forms  a  curious  chapter 
in  its  history.  The  existence  of  this 
power  has  been  very  gravely  asserted  by 
scientific  writers  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period ;  and,  in  fact,  this  vulgar  error 
was  first  exploded  by  doctor  Barton,  in  a 
paper  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
American  philosophical  societ;^  (Phila- 
delphia, 1799).  The  manner  in  which 
the  supposed  fascinating  power  is  exerted 
is  thus  described  by  doctor  Barton  (p.  76). 
**The  snake,  whatever  its  species  maybe, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  or  bush 
upon  which  the  bird  or  squirrel  sits,  fixes 
its  eyes  upon  the  animal  which  it  de- 
signs to  rascinate.  No  sooner  is  this 
done,  than  the  unhappy  animal  is  unable 
to  make  its  escape.  It  now  be^ns  to 
Mtter  a  most  piteous  cry,  which  is  well 
known,  by  those  who  hear  it,  to  be  the 
cry  of  a  Creature  enchanted.  If  it  is  a 
squirrel,  it  runs  up  the  tree  Cor  a  short 
distance,  comes  down  again,  then  mns 
up,  and,  lastly,  comes  lower  down.  '  On 
that  occasion,'  s^s  a  credulous,  though 
honest  writer  (Kalm),  Mt  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  squirrel  always  goes  down 
more  than  it  goes  up.  The  snake  still 
continues  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  wid;  its 
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eyes  fixed  on  fte  squirrel,  widi  which  its 
attention  is  so  entirely  taken  up,  that  a  per- 
son approaching  may  make  consideiBble 
noise  without  the  snake's  so  much  as 
turning  about  The  squirrel  always 
comes  lower,  and,  at  last,  loaps  down 
to  the  snake,  whose  mouth  is  already 
wide  open  for  its  reception.  The  poor 
little  animal  then,  with  a  piteous  cry,  runs 
into  the  snake's  jaws,  and  is  swallowed  at 
oncb.' "  Doctor  Barton  then  combats  the 
suppositious  of  Lacep^de,  that  the  effect 
thus  described  as  produced,  may  be  owing 
to  an  infectious  vapor  emanating  from  the 
body  of  the  snake,  or  to  the  animal  hav- 
ing been  previously  bitten  by  the  reptile 
[which,  Lacep^de  supposes,  may  also 
cause  its  cries,  its  agitation,  and,  nnally» 
its  &lling  down) ;  and  that  of  Blumen- 
bach,  that  curiosity  or  fear,  occasioned  by 
the  hissinff  and  noise  of  the  rattles,  impefs 
the  animiu  affected  to  approach  the  cause 
of  the  noise ;  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  notion  that  any  such  fascinating  pow- 
er is  possessed  by  any  animal,  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  We  find,  however, 
the  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  in 
a  very  recent  work  of  high  reputation 
(Grifioth's  translation  of  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom,  Reptilia) :  ^  It  has  been  almost 
universally  believed,  that,  by  certain 
special  emanatione^  by  the  fear  which 
they  inspire,  or  even  by  a  sort  of  magnet- 
ic or  magic  power,  the  serpents  caiiF  stu- 
pify  and  fascinate  the  prey  which  they 
are  desirous  to  obtain.  Pliny  attributed 
this  kmd  of  asphyxia  to  a  nauseous  vapor 
proceeding  firom  these  animals — an  opin- 
ion which  seems  to  receive  confirmation 
firom  the  facility  with  which,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  smell  alone,  the  negroes  and  native 
Indians  can  discover  serpents  in  the  savan- 
nahs of  America.''  The  writer  then  men- 
tiqps  the  opinions  of  Lacepdde  and  JCalm, 
and  the  fiict  that  many  travellers  have  re- 
ported in  favor  of  fascination.  He  then 
proceeds  thus :  But  this  fact,  which  is 
so  interesting  in  animal  physiolo^,  is  not 
only  fiir  from  beinff  clearly  explamed,  but 
even  fiir  enough  from  being  sufiiciently 
demonstrated.  Notwitlistanding  the  in- 
genious conjectures  of  sir  Hans  Sloane 
on  this  subject ;  the  observations  of  Kdm, 
whose  assertions  were  implicitly  received 
fay  Linnaeus ;  those  of  Lawson,  Catesby, 
Brickel,  Colden,  Beverly,  jBancroft  and 
Bartram;  notwithstanding  a  work  pub- 
lished, ex  profiUMOy  on  the  matter,  by  doc- 
tor Barton,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  notwith- 
standing some  recent  accounts,  by  major 
Garden,  of  the  stupifjring  power, of  ser- 
pents, which  he  attributes  both  to  the 
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terror  which  they  inspire  and  to  certui 
narcotic  emanations  from  their  bodies  at 
particular  times, — ^it  niust  be  confessed  dut 
this  subject  is  still  liable  to  controveny, 
and  stiu  involved  in  a  considenble  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  look  of  the  dog  stops  the  progm 
of  the  partridge,  so  we  might  imsffne 
that  the  presence  of  man  has  a  GODBtdei^ 
able  influence  over  the  fiiculties  of  boom 
very  justly  dreaded  serpents,  and  obliges 
them  to  obedience  by,  as  it  were,  a  oeitsiiK 
kind  of  fiiscination.  From  the  mostsa- 
cient  times,  certain  hordes  of  Arafais, 
such  as  the  Pevlli  and  the  Marsi,  were 
acouainted  with  some  an  of  chatnung 
ana  taming  those  reptiles.  Kseinpfer, 
and  many  other  travellers,  have  left  as 
accounts  of  the  dance  which  the  lodisu 
make  the  naia  perform.  We  also  know, 
beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  Egyptim 
jugglers  cause  the  asp  of  the  ancira^ 
the  ho^e  of  the  modem  Arabs,  to  {^y  a 
variety  of  tricks  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  that  they  seem  to  ioutate  the  magi- 
cians of  Pharaoh,  who  pretended  to  tun 
their  rods  into  serpents.  It  js  also  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  music  has  a  veiy 
considerable  influence  on  these  animal 
to  which  we  cannot  otherwise  attribute 
any  large  portion  of  sensibility." 

FASTizfe;  the  partial  or  total  ab«i- 
nence  of  mankind  and  animals  firom  the 
ordinary  requisite  supply  of  aliment,  by 
which  IS  to  be  understood  that  quaoo^ 
which  is  adapted  to  preserve  them  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  The 
principal  instances  of  ftsting,  on  record, 
are  those  which  have  arisen  firom  ship- 
vmck  and  similar  accidents,  finm  pecu- 
liar mental  affections,  or  from  the  body 
being  in  a  morbid  state,  or  from  the  two 
latter  combined.  In  a  melancholy  and 
well-authenticated  instance  of  shipwreck, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1795,  seven- 
ty-two individuals  were  compelled  lo 
take  shelter  in  the  shrouds  of  toe  vessel,  i 
while  the  hull  was  covered  by  the  aea,  I 
where  all  survived,  during  five  days,  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food ;  but  it  appears  tbtf 
they  were  enabled  to  catch  a  few  drops 
of  rain^as  it  fell,  and  some  of  them  weis 
drenclied  with  the  spray.  A  tenn  of 
abstinence  still  longer  is  equally  authea- 
ticated  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Trarei^ 
who,  on  Saturday,  the  fi>urtii  of  Dsoem- 
ber,  1784,  entered  a  coal-pit  270  ieet  deep^ 
the  sides  of  which  immediately  fell  iiL 
The  quantity  of  earth  was  so  fpmt,  dot 
six  days  were  occupied  in  removing  it; 
and  ha  one  could  at  first  venture  to  Dsa- 
etrate  the  pit,  on  account  of  the  foul  air 
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which  was  evidently  present  ^ome 
minerSy  bolder  than  their  companions, 
made  a  new  attempt  on  Friday,  and, 

Siided  by  the  traces  of  his  work,  found 
e  unfortunate  man  lying  on  his  face,  in 
a  cavity.  He  could  raise  his  head,  but 
his  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  and  pulsa- 
tion alnK>8t  extinct.  Immediate  relief 
was  afforded;  but  naxt  morning  he  be- 
came indifierent  about  food,  and,  having 
announced  his  own  dissolution,  expired  in 
a  few  minutes,  on  Sundav  ailemoon,  afler 
fasting  seven  days.  This  example  illus- 
trates the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  though 
it  is  not  corroborated  by  others,  namely, 
that  fastinff  less  than  seven  days,  is  not 
invariably  mtal ;  but  afler  thatperiod,  not- 
withstanding individuals  may  survive  and 
take  food,  their  previous  ahBtinence  will 
occasion  death.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
here  was  an  instance  of  absolute  privation. 
In  the  year  1768,  captain  Kennedy  was 
shipwrecked,  with  twelve  companions,  in 
the  West  Indies.  They  preserved  a 
small  quantity  of  provisions,  which  were 
totally  consumed  in  seven  days,  amidst 
extraordinary  distresses.  During  eight 
succeeding  days,  though  in  absolute  want, 
both  of  meat  and  drink,  and  exposed  in 
sn  open  boat,  the  whole  survived ;  but, 
after  obtaining  relief,  some  of  the  people 
perished.  In  this  case,  they  were  evi- 
dendy  8up|>orted  by  being  frequently 
drenched  with  sea- water.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  in  an  account  of  a  dreadful 
earthquake  which  devastated  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  in  the  year  1783,  relates  that 
he  saw  two  girls  who  were  miraculously 
preserved  in  the  ruins  of  a  house.  One 
nad  survived  eleven  entire  days,  and  jthe 
other  six,  totaUy  deprived  of  food.  It 
niust  not  escape  observation,  that  the 
difference  between  absolute  privation  of 
food  and  a  supply  of  any  portion  of  it  is 
incommensurable.  The  same  may  al- 
most be  said  of  water ;  for  it  materially 
contributes  to  preserve  life;  and  hence 
the  difficulties  of  ascertainins  what  is 
truly  protracted  fasting.  Tne  negro 
couriers,  who  traverse  the  deserts  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  iwrfbrm  long  and 
fatiguioff  journeys  on  aoout  four  ounces 
of  rood  daily.  It  is  said  that,  in  common 
situations,  both  they  and  the  Moors  are 
frequently  seen  to  sobsist  ei^ht  days  on 
three  ounces  of  gum  daily,  without  sensi- 
ble diminution  of  health  or  vigor ;  and 
some  maintain,  that  they  can  fnst  three 
days  without  any  inconvenience.  The 
whole  store  of  a  courier,  at  his  outset,  con- 
8»t8  only  of  a  pound  of  gum,  a  little 
firilled  rice,  and  several  ounces  of  hard 
38» 
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animal  jelly,  compounded  with  a  fourth 
of  its  weight  in  gum.  This  substance  is 
decidedly  nutritious ;  for  we  are  told  that, 
when  the  whole  provisions  of  a  caravan 
had  been  exhausted  in  the'deserts  between 
Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  a  thousand  persons 
subsisted  on  gum,  which  was  found  to 
form  part  of  the  merchandise;  and  the 
caravan  reached  Cairo  in  safety,  without 
any  remarkable  accidents  from  hunger  or 
disease.  The  compound  of  the  ne^ 
couriera  may  possess  particular  qualities 
in  repelling  hunger,  such  as  that  which, 
among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  is  said  to  have  proved  sufficient, 
if  equivalent  to  a  bean,  for  a  whole  day ; 
and  some  of  the  American  Indians,  when 
engaged  in  long  excursions,  have  expe- 
dients for  blunting  the  keen  sensations 
which  they  would  otherwise  experience. 
A  composition  of  calcined  shells  and  to- 
bacco juice  is  formed  into  a  mass,  fh>m 
which,  when  dry,  pills  of  a  proper  size, 
to  be  kept  dissolvmff  between  the  gum 
and  the  up,  are  made.  Long  and  peril- 
ous voyages  have  been  accomplished 
without  more  than  a  ship's  biscuit  divided 
into  a  number  of  pieces  daily.  Captain 
Inglefleld  and  eleven  men,  of  the  Cen- 
taur man-of-war,  which  foundered  at  sea 
in  the  year  1782,  sailed  800  miles  in  a 
yawl,  ^uring  a  period  of  ten  or  fifleen 
days,  while  tneir  sole  provisions  consisted 
of  a  twelfth  part  of  a  biscuit  for  each  of 
two  meals  a  day,  and  a  glass  of  water. 
Still  more  perilous  was  the  voyage  of 
eaptain  Blign  and  eighteen  men,  of  the 
Bounty,  who  sailed  a  great  portion  of 
9600  miles  in  an  open  boat,  in  stormy 
seas,  on  an  allowance  of  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter  of  biscuit  daily ;  and  sometimes, 
when  a  bird,  the  size  of  a  pireon,  was 
accidentally  caught,  it  served  ror  a  meal 
to  the  whole  crew.  We  shall  not  be 
much  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  experi- 
ments made  by  some  people  on  them- 
selves, fit>m  which  it  appeared  that  fksting 
on  half  a  pound  of  bread  daily,  With  a  pint 
of  liquid,  was  productive  of  no  inconve- 
nience. Still  •there  is  an  infinite  differ- 
ence between  all  this  and  absolute  priva- 
tion. Sea-weed  has  afforded  many  grateful 
meals  to  famished  sailors.  In  the  year 
two  brothers,  accidentally  abandon- 
ed on  an  islet  in  a  lake  of  Norway,  subsist- 
ed twelve  days  on  grass  and  sorrel.  Few 
instances  can  be  given  of  absolute  priva- 
tion both  of  solids  and  liquids ;  but  in  the 
case  above  referred  to,  where  seventy-two 
persons  took  shelter  in  the  shrouds  of 
a  vessel,  fburteen  actually  survived  dur- 
ing twenty-three  days,  without  food. 
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&ough  a  few  drops  of  rain  were  occa- 
sioniuly  caught  in  their  mouths  as  thev 
felL  Some  of  the  survivors  also  drank 
sea- water ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  all.  In 
the  year  1789,  Caleb  Elliott,  a  religious 
visionary,  determined  to  fast  forty  days. 
During  sixteen,  he  obstinately  refused  all 
kinds  of  sustenance,  and  then  died,  being 
literally  starved  to  death.  It  is  said,  that 
two  convicts  in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh 
lived  fourteen  days  without  food,  and  re- 
ceiving liquids  only ;  and/  in  the  records 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  there  is  reported 
\o  be  preserved  an  instance  of  a  Scotch- 
man, who,  strictly  watched,  was  seen 
to  fiist  during  six  weeks,  aAer  which  he 
was  liberated  on  account  of  his  uncom- 
mon powers  of  abstinence.  Morgagiii, 
an  Italian  phyncian,  refers  to  an  instance 
of  a  woman  who  obstinately  refused  all 
sustenance,  except  twice,  during  fiily 
days,  and  took  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  when  she  died.  An  avalanche, 
some  years  ago,  overwhelmed  a  village 
in  Switzerland,  and  entombed  three 
women  in  a  stifle,  where  there  was  a 
she-goat  and  some  hay.  Here  they  sur- 
vived thirty-seven  days,  on  the  milk 
afibrded  them  by  the  goat,  and  were  in 
perfect  health  when  relieved.  But  one 
of  the  best  autheaticated'  instances  of  ex- 
cessive fasting  in  modem  times,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  par- 
ticular morbid  affection  of  the  body,  is 
related  by  doctor  Willan.  In  the  year 
1786,  a  young  man,  a  religious  visionary, 
and  supposing  himself  to  labor  under 
some  inconsiderable  complaints,  thought 
to  operate  a  cure  by  aostinence.  lie 
suddenly  withdrew  from  his  friends,  oc- 
cupied himself  in  copying  the  Bible  in 
short  hand,  to  which  he  added  his  own 
commentaries,  and  resolved  to  abstain 
from  all  solid  food,  only  moistening  his 
mouth,  from  time  to  time,  with  water 
slightly  flavored  with  the  juice  of  oranges. 
He  took  no  exercise,  slept  little,  and 
spent  most  of  the  night  in  reading,  while 
his  daily  allowance  was  between  half  a 
pint  and  a  pint  of  water,  with  the  juice 
of  two  oranges.  In  this  state  of  absti- 
nence he  persisted  sixty  days ;  but  dur- 
ing the  last  ten,  his  strength  rapidly  de- 
clined, and,  finding  himseu  unable  to  rise 
from  bed,  he  became  alarmed.  The 
delusion  which  had  hitherto  impressed 
him  of  being  supported  by  pretemamral 
means  now  vanished,  and  alonff  with  it 
his  expectation  of  some  ramaritable  event, 
which  should  follow  his  resolution  of 
self-denial.  On  the  sixty-first  day  of  his 
fitft,  doctor  Willan  was  summoned  to  bis 
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aid ;  but  the  miserable  object  was  then 
reduced  to  th(d  lowest  state  of  existeDoe; 
and,  although  his  eyes  were  not  deficient 
in  lustre,  and  his  voice  entire,  he  exhibit- 
ed the  appearance  of  a  skeleton,  on 
which  the  nesh  had  been  dried ;  and  his 
personal  ^ecay  was  attended  with  mani- 
fest mental  imbecility.  Neveitheless,  with 
proper  regimen,  he  so.  fiu*  recovered,  as 
m  a  few  days  to  be  enabled  to  walk  acrosB 
his  room;  and  a  clergyman  who  had 
previously  been  admitted  to  visit  him, 
dispelled  his  religious  aberrations ;  bat  on 
the  seventh  day  from  the  commencemeot 
of  this  system,  his  recollection  failed,  and 
he  expired  on  the  seventy-eighth  imn 
the  date  of  his  abstinence.  An  aDalogous 
case  has  been  quoted  by  the  same  physi- 
cian, of  an  insane  person,  who  survived 
forty-seven  days  on  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  daily,  during  which  time  he  obsd- 
nateljr  stood  thirty-eight  days  in  the  mm 

E>sition.  From  extreme  weakness,  he 
y  down  during  the  remainder,  still  re- 
fusing any  thing  but  water ;  nor  did  thia 
extraordinary  a&tinence  prove  fatal.  Per- 
haps we  should  find  many  examples  of  fist- 
ing for  a  much  longer  period,  on  recurring 
to  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  ^  such  as 
that  of  Janet  McLeod,  a  youne  Seottnh 
female,  who,  after  epilepsy  and  fever,  re- 
mained five  years  in  bed,  seldom  speak- 
ing, and  receiving  food  only  by  constiainL 
At  length,  she  obstinately  refused  all 
sustenance,  her  jaws  became  locked,  and, 
in  attempting  to  force  them  open,  two  of 
her  teeth  were  broken.  A  small  quanti- 
ty of  liquid  was  introduced  by  the  aper- 
ture, none  of  which  was  swallowed ;  and 
dough  made  of  oatmeal  was  likewise  re- 
jected. She  slept  much,  and  her  bead 
was  bent  down  to  lier  breast  In  thii 
deplorable  state,  the  relatives  of  the  pa- 
tient declared  she  continued  to  subsiat 
four  years  vritbout  their  being  sensible  of 
her  receiving  any  aliment,  except  a  little 
water;  but,  after  a  longer  interval,  she 
began  to  revive,  and  subsisted  on  crumbs 
of  bread,  with  milk  or  water  sucked  firom 
the  palm  of  her  hand.  It  is  not  erident 
that  ner  convalescence  ever  was  compleie; 
and  it  rather  is  to  be  inferred  that  soe  al- 
ways remained  in  a  debilitated  condidoo. 
After  these  extraordinary  instances,  chiefly 
belonging  to  our  own  era,  to  which  many 
more  mi^ht  be  added,  we  shall  probabljr 
be  less  mcredulous  in  listening  to  the 
accounts  of  the  older  authors.  In  regaid 
to  the  sensations  excited  by  protracted 
fasting,  and  its  effects  on  the  penon  of 
the  sufferer,  there  is  a  difference  result- 
ing from  ihe  vigor  both  of  body  and 
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mind,  to  which  the  influence  of  climate 
may  be  joined ;  but  the  moet  direful  and 
hstiog  consequences  frequently  ensue. 
At  first,  every  substance  is  ravenously 
devoured,  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
hunger;  every  animal,  the  most  loath* 
some  repdles,  are  welcome  sustenance  ; 
and  a  paste  is  baked  by  the  New  Hol- 
landers, composed  of  ants  and  worms, 
intermixed  with  the  bark  of  trees.  John 
Ler^,  who  endured  the  extremity  of 
famine  in  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  emphatically 
declared,  that  a  mouse  was  moi'e  prized  in 
the  ship  than  an  ox  had  been  ashore ;  and 
be  also  informs  us,  that  three  or  four 
crowns  were  paid  for  each.  The  natives 
of  New  Caledonia  swallow  lumps  of 
earth  to  satisfy  their  hun^r,  and  tie  liga- 
tures, continually  increasing  in  tightness, 
around  the  abdomen.  Thev  seem  to  do 
80  with  impunity,  although  the  custom  of 
eating  earth,  in  Java,  which  is  done  to 
reduce  personal  corpulence,  is  slowlv,  but 
invariably  destructive.  Last  of  all,  re- 
course is  had  to  human  flesh,  instances 
of  which  have  occurred  in  all  countries 
of  the  habitable  world,  on  occasion  of 
fiunine  from  sieges,  shipwreck,  or  the 
failure  of  expected  crops  'of  grain.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  a  material  alteration  is 
taking  place  in  the  mind :  men  become 
wild  and  ferocious ;  they  view  each  other 
with  malevolence ;  they  are  quarrelsome, 
turbulent,  and  equally  regardless  of  their 
own  fate  as  of  the  safety  of  their  neigh- 
bors; they  actually  resemble  so  many 
beasts  of  prey.  The  sensations  of  hunger 
from  protracted  fasting  are  not  alike  in 
all ;  or  it  may  be,  that  immediate  languor 
operates  strongly  on  those  b^  whom  it.  is 
not  so  severely  felt.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  after  a  particular  time,  little  inclina- 
tion for  food  is  experienced,  though  great 
desire  remains  of  quenching  thirst  Cap* 
tain  Inglefleld,  of  the  Centaur,  expresses 
his  consolatory  feeling  on  seeing  one  of 
his  companions  perish,  that  dying  of 
hunger  was  not  so  dreadful  as  imagination 
had  pictured.  A  survivor  of  that  misera- 
ble shipwreck,  during  which  so  many 
people  hung  twenty-three  days  in  the 
shrouds,  ob^rves,  that  he  did  not  suffer 
much  during  the  first  three  from  want  of 
food ;  that,  afler  more  had  elapsed,  he 
was  surprised  to  have  existed  so  long,  and 
concluded  that  each  succeeding  day 
would  be  his  last  To  these  examples 
may  ))e  added  that  of  captain  Kennedy, 
who  considered  it  singular  that,  although 
he  tasted  neither  meat  nor  drink  during 
eight  entire  days,  he  did  not  feel  the  sen- 
sations of  hunger  and  thirst  Without 
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timely  succor,  the  human  frame  yields 

under  such  privations;  idiocy  succeeds 
ferocity,  or  the  sufferer  dies  raving  mad. 
Should  the  consequences  not  be  fiital, 
lasting  diseases  are  frequentiy  occasioned 
by  the  tone  of  the  differeat  organs  being 
injured,  sometimes  incurably,  and  some- 
times admitting  palliation.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  preceding  observations, 
that  protracted  fasting  is  not  so  destruc- 
tive as  is  commonly  credited,  and  that 
mankind  itiay,  without  danger,  remain 
entire  days  destitute  of  food.  Liquids 
are  an  effectual  substitute  for  solids  in 
preserving  life ;  and  drenching  the  body 
with  salt  or  firesh  water,  or  laving  it  co- 
piously on  the  head,  materially  contributes 
in  averting  death  by  famine. — See  PkUo- 
fopkical  Tranactctiona  (1783) ;  Memoirs  of 
the  Manchester  Society  for  1785  (vol.  iii.); 
l^nuBfJVavigatiofUsinBraziliam;  Mat" 
ic  Researches  (vol.  iv,  p..  386);  Syme's 
Embassy  to  Ava  (p.  130) ;  Mackay's  Aar- 
rative  of  the  Shikwreck  of  the  Juno ;  An-^ 
nual  Register  for  1768,  anvi  1783 ;  Gen- 
iUmiMCs  Magazine  (1789);  Licetus,  Dt 
kis  qui  diu  vivunt  sine  Alimento. 

Fbllatahs.   (See  Foulakt.) 

FsuiiiLAiffTS.   (See  Jacobins.) 

Fisher.   (See  Marten,) 

FisHKiLL  Mountains.  (See  Highr 
lands  of  the  Hudson,) 

FiTzwiLLiAM,  earl,  was  bom  in  1746. 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Eton 
school,  where  he  was  contemporary  with 
Charles  Fox,  lord  Carlisle,  and  many 
other  conspicuous  characters.  His  agree- 
able and  generous  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  fellow  scholars.  He  finished 
his  studies  at  King's  college,  Cambridge. 
In  1770,  soon  afler  he  came  of  age,  ne 
married  lady  Charlotte  PonsonBy :  a 
union  which  united  him  more  clocHely 
with  the  great  whig  families.  Lord  Fitz- 
william  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  war 
against  America.  Under  the  administra- 
tion formed  by  his  uncle,  the  marquis  of 
Rockinffham,*he  did  not  hold  any  office ; 
but,  in  his  senatorial  capacity,  he  strenu- 
ously supported  his  friends.  Till  tiie  year 
1793,  his  lordship  continued  to  act  with 
the  whigs.  In  1794,  lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  appointed  president  of  the  council, 
and  in  the  fi)] lowing  year  was  sent  over 
as  viceroy  to  Ireland.  In  that  unhappy 
apd  misgoverned  country,  his  presence 
was  fiued  to  produce  great  benefit  Hold- 
ing one  of  the  largest  estates  in  Ireland, 
he  had  d  ways  been  popular  there,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  his  tenants. 
He  was,  besides,  known  to  be  friendly  to 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Cath- 
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olics.  The  vicere^l  dignity  was  accepted 
by  lord  Fitzwilliam  only  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  all 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish.  He  began  to  put  his 
plans  in  execution,  by  removing  from 
office  thoee  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  But  the  influence  of  the  men 
whom  he  had  removed  occasioned  his 
recall.  In  1798,  he  was  made  lieuten- 
ant of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
In  1606,  during  the  short  administration 
of  the  whigt^  lord  Fitzwilliam  was  lord 
president  of  the  council  Since  that 
period,  he  has  gradually  withdrawn  from 
politic&  After  the  unhappy  affiiir  at 
Manchester  (1821),  he  was  one  of  those 
who  attended  a  meeting  at  York,  to  call 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
official  persons  criminated :  for  which  his 
lordship  was  dismissed  mm  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Yorfcshire. — ^His  eldest 
son,  lordJmUofiy  has  repeatedly  sat  in  par- 
liament for  Yorkshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
active  support  of  the  reform  bifif  al- 
though his  father  returned  five  members 
by  his  property  and  influence. 

Five  Nations.   (See  Iroquois,) 

Flaccus.   {See  fforatius  FlaccuB,) 

Flat  Heads.   (See  Chodaws.) 

Flemish  School  of  Paintees.  (See 
Netherlandish  School) 

Flerus.   (See  Fleurus.) 

Fleur-de-lis.   (See  Z%.) 

Pleuret.   (See  Silk,) 

Flying  SquiRHEL.   (See  Squirrd,) 

Fohi.   (See  Fo.) 

Font.  (See  Fhttni,) 

Forgery,  at  common  law :  the  firalidu- 
lent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man^s  rights,  or 
a  making,  malo  animo,  of  any  written  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  fraud  and 
deceit ;  the  word  makingj  in  this  last  defi- 
nition, being  considered  as  including  eve- 
ry alteration  of,  or  addition  to,  a  true  in- 
strument. Besides  the  offence  of  forgery 
at  common  law,  which  is  of  the  degree 
only  of  misdemeanor,  there  are  very  nu- 
merous forgeries  especially  subjected  to 
punishments,  by  the  enactments  of  a  va- 
riety of  English  statutes,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  make  the  forgeries  to  which 
they  relate  capital  offences.  The  offence 
of  forgery  may  be  complete  though  there 
be  no  publication  or  uttering  of  the  forged 
instrument ;  for  the  very  making  with  a 
fraudulent  intention,  and  without  lawful 
authority  of  any  instrument,  which,  at 
common  law,  or  by  statute,  is  the  subject 
of  forgery,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  comple- 


tion of  the  offence  before  publicatioD. 
Most  of  the  statutes,  however,  which  re- 
late to  forgery,  make  the  publicatioa  of 
the  forged  instrument,  with  Knowledge  of 
the  fact,  a  substantive  offence.  It  is  said 
by  Hawkins  (P.  C,  c.  70,  s.  2),  that  the 
notion  of  forgery  does  not  seem  to  coosist 
in  the  counterfeiting  of  a  man's  band  and 
seal,  which  may  oflen  be  done  InnoceDtly, 
but  in  endeavoring  to  give  an  appearuoe 
of  truth  to  a  mere  deceit  ana  ftlaity, 
and  either  to  impose  that  upon  toe 
world  as  the  solemn  act  of  another,  which 
he  is  no  way  privy  to,  or  at  least  to  make 
a  man's  own  act  appear  to  have  been 
done  at  time  when  it  was  not  done,  and, 
by  force  of  such  a  &lsity,  to  give  it  an 
operation  which,  in  truth  and  justice,  it 
ought  not  to  have.  A  deed  forged  in  the 
name  of  a  jierson  who  never  bad  exist- 
ence, is  forgery  at  law,  as  was  detennined 
in  Bolland's  case.  (O.  1772;  1  LtaAf 
83 ;  2  East's  P.  C,  19,  sec.  49.)  A  writ- 
ing is  forged  where  one,  being  directed  to 
draw  up  a  will  for  a  sick  person,  doth  in- 
sert some  legacies  therein  falsely  out  of 
his  own  head.  It  is  not  material  whether 
a  forged  instrument  be  drawn  in  suck 
manner  that,  if  it  were  in  truth  that  whidi 
it  counterfeits,  it  would  be  valid.  The 
punishment  of  forgery  at  common  law 
as  for  a  misdemeanor,  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  such  other  corporal  punish- 
ment as  the  coiurt  in  its  discretion  shall 
award.  The  punishihents  ordamed  for 
the  offence  by  tne  statute  law  in  England 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  capital 
In  the  U.  States,  the  punishment  is  gen- 
erally imprisonment,  with  hard  labor  fir 
a  term  or  years,  or  for  life,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  offence. 

Fossil  Reicains.  (See  Orgmic  i?^ 
mains,) 

Fox,  Henry  Richard.  (See  Bcttandt 
Lord.) 

Fracture  (from  frango^  to  break)  is 
applied  to  the  bones,  and  is  divided  mto 
simple  and  compound ;  simple,  wb^  tbs 
bone  only  is  injured;  compound,  when 
the  soft  coverings  are  so  injured  that  ei- 
ther one  of  the  fractured  ends  protrudes 
through  the  skin,  or  the  skin  and  muscles 
are  so  lacerated  as  to  expose  the  bone. 
The  long  cylindrical  bones  of  the  limbs  are 
most  freauently  fractured ;  next  the  flat, 
particularly  of  the  cranium  (for  those  of 
the  pelvis  and  scapula  must  be  excluded); 
and,  lastly,  the  round,  irregulariy-ahaped 
bones  of  the  tarsus,  carpus  and  veitchne. 
The  bones  are  firactured  by  external  rio- 
lence,  disease,  and  the  action  of  the  dos- 
cles.   The  long  cylindrical  bones  are  not 
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imfrequeatly  broken  in  more  than  one 
point :  they  are  generally  fractured  at  the 
centre  of  their  shafts,  in  which  case  the 
fracture  is  more  or  less  oblique ;  whereas, 
when  it  occurs  near  the  extjremes,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  transverse ;  hence 
fractures  have  been  divided  into  oblique 
and  transverse.  The  spongy  bones  are 
also  fractured  transversely  ;  the  flat  bones 
in  various  directions,  occasionally  stellat- 
ed. A  comminuted  fracture  occurs  when 
a  bone  is  broken  in  dinerent  places  at 
once,  and  divided  into  several  rragments 
or  splinters.  Longitudinal  fractures  also 
occur  to  the  long  cylindrieal  bones.  Com- 
plicated fractures  are  those  accompanied 
with  luxation,  severe  contusions,  wound- 
ed blood-vessels,  pregnancy,  gout,  scurvy, 
rickets,  fragilitas  ossium,  and  syphilis, 
which  diseases  prevent  the  union  or 
Uhe  bqnes,  and  also  cause  them  to  be 
very  easily  broken.  Cold  renders  the 
bones  more  fragile;  and  they  are  also 
more  britde  in  old  age.  The  superficial 
are  more  exposed  to  fracture  than  the 
deep-seated  bones;  thus  the  clavicle  is 
more  so  than  the  os  innominatum.  Oth- 
ers, from  their  functions,  are  more  expos- 
ed ;  as,  for  example,  the  radius,  from  its 
affording  support  to  the  carpus.  When  a 
firacture  takes  place,  there  is  an  efiusion  of 
blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  bone,  peri- 
osteum and  contiguous  soft  parts;  the 
muscles  are  violently  excited ;  the  perios- 
teum and  truncated  ends  of  the  bone  in- 
flame ;  and,  after  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, tlie  vessels  of  the  periosteum  and 
ends  of  the  bone  secrete  callus,  which  is 
an  effusion  of  gelatin  that  is  gradually 
converted  into  cartilage,  and,  lastly,  into 
bone,  by  the  secretion  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fbrinadon  and  conversion  of  bone  in  the 
foetus.  During  the  inflammatory  action, 
no  diseased  secretion  takes  place;  nay, 
even  the  healthy  natural  ones  are  more 
or  less  suspended,  so  that  no  advantage  is 
gained  by  setting  a  fracture  immediately 
afler  the  injury :  on/he  contrary,  this  pn- 
mary  setting,  as  it  is  termed,  reexcitesthe 
already  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  disappoints 
the  hopes  of  the  surgeon.  Callus  does  not 
harden  for  many  days  :  in  the  adult,  it  be- 
gins generally  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day  ;  Boyer,  however,  says  that  it  is  not 
fbrnaed  until  between  the  twentieth  and 
seventieth  day.  The  treatment  of  a  sim- 
ple fractured  bone  is,  to  lay  the  limb  in 
the  easiest  position  for  the  patient ;  to  ap- 
ply leeches  and  anodyne  fomentations  or 
poultices ;  to  put  him  on  low  diet,  enjoin 
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perfect  rest,  and  administer  gentle  laxa- 
tives, until  all  inflammatory  action  is  sub- 
dued ;  then  to  extend  the  limb  to  its  natural 
length,  or  apply  pasteboard  splints  dipped 
in  warm  water,  with  wooden  ones  exteri- 
or to  them,  and  fastened  virith  tapes.  This 
latter  is  termed  secondary  settings  and  i^ 
applicable  to  all  tlie  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties. 

France  since  1830.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  had  driven  one  dynasty  frozQ 
the  throne  of  France,  and  seated  another  in 
its  place :  it  had  thus  preventied  a  return 
to  tne  despotic  government  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  preserved  the  little 
sliare  of  liberty  which  the  charter  of 
1814  had  granted,  with  a  sparing  hand,  to 
the  Frencn  nation.  In  tneory,  it  sanc- 
tioned the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
absurd  notion  of  passive  obedience ;  but 
in  pracdce,  it  has  done  little  towards  re- 
alizing the  expectations  of  those  who 
looked  to  see  a  monarchy  surrounded 
by  republican  insdtutions  subeututed  for 
the  charter  government  The  popular  or 
revolutionary  party,  or  "party  of  the 
movement,"  as  they  have  been  called,  de- 
manded that  the  work  of  reform  should 
go  on,  and  that  more  power  should  be 
k>dged  in  the  hands  of  tne  people ;  while 
the  conservatistB,  or  Jxiste  milieu  (proper 
medium)  party,  resisted  all  further  cnange» 
and  were  desirous  to  go  as  litde  out  of 
the  way  of  leritimacy  as  possible.  The 
majoritv  of  ue  chamber  of  deputies, 
which  had  been  elected  previous  to  the 
revolution,  was  of  the  latter  party,  while 
the  ministry  was  divided.  lia&yette, 
Lamarque,  Dupont  de  PEure,  OdiUon- 
Barrot,  &c.,  were  among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  movement  party :  or  these, 
Lafayette  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guards,  Dupont  de  TEure  keep- 
er of  the  seals,  and  Odillon-fiarrot  prefect 
of  the  Seine.  In  the  month  of  August^ 
four  of  the  ex-ministers,  Peyron'net, 
Guemon  de  Ranville,  Chantelauze,  and 
Folignac,  had  been  arrested ;  and,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  a  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  reported  resolutions 
in  favor  of  impeaching  them  of  trea- 
son, for  having  falsified  the  elections, 
arbitrarily  changed  the  institutions  of  the 
kin^om,  and  excited  civil  war.  Afler 
two  days'  discussion,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted :  on  the  30th,  the  impeachment 
was  sent  up  to  the  peers.  The  accused 
were  then  examined  before  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  peers  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  15th  of  December  was  finally 
fixed  upon  for  the  trial  of  the  impeach*^ 
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ment  Meanwhile,  a  motion  had  been 
made  and  carried,  in  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, for  an  address  to  the  kin^  pricing 
him  to  cause  a  bill  (prqjei  de  hi)  |ibou8h- 
ing  capital  punishments  to  be  presented 
for  their  consideration.  The  kin^,  in  hia 
answer^  promised  to  comnly  with  this 
request,  and  expressed  his  oisapprobatkm 
of  inflicting  capital  punishments  for  politi- 
cal offences.  The  people,  who  demand- 
ed vengeance  on  tneir  late  oppiMore, 
considered  this  in  the  light  of  a  conspira- 
cy between  the  executive  and  legislative, 
to  screen  them  from  their  iiite ;  and,  on 
the  17th  and  18di  of  October,  mobs  as- 
sembled before  the  Palais  Royal,  uttering 
threats  against  the  goveramenL  The  na- 
tional guard  and  the  troojps  of  the  line 
were  both  put  in  requisition  to  preserve 
tranquillity  ;  and  the  ministers  nti  them- 
selves obliged  to  abandon  the  intended 
bill.  On  occasion  of  the  disturbances, 
Odillon-Barrot,  prefect  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  had  issued  a  proclamation 
exhorting  the  people  to  preserve  order,  in 
which  he  designated  the  proposition  of 
the  ministers  as  unseasonable.  The  con- 
servatists  in  the  ministry  besented  the  use 
of  such  hmffuage  by  a  subordinate  officer, 
and  demanded  his  dismission.  But  the 
king,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  would 
not  consent  to  tins  step ;  and  baron  Louis, 
the  duke  de  Brocrlie,  count  Mol^  and 
Guizot,  immediately  quitted  their  officea 
The  new  ministry  was  now  composed  of 
the  mouvement  party:  Dupont  retained 
the  seals,  S^bastiani  the  navy  department, 
and  Gr^rard  the  war  department,  while 
Laffitte  succeeded  to  the  post  of  president 
of  the  council  and  minister  or  finance, 
marshal  Maison  to  that  of  minister  for 
foreign  af&ire,  Montalivet  to  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  Merilhou  to  that  of 
public  instruction.  In  a  few  davs,  how- 
ever, general  (JArard  retired,  and  was  re- 
placed by  marshal  Soult ;  marshal  Maison 
was  succeeded  by  S^bastiani;  and  the 
marine  was  given  to  count  d'Argout 
The  trial  of  the  ministers  finally  came  on 
Dec  15,  and  lasted  to  the  21st,  the  court 
sitting  every  daj  from  ten  o'clock  till 
four.  M.  Persil,  the  attorney-general, 
B^renger,  reporter  of  the  committee  who 
had  prepared  the  bill,  and  Madiez  de 
Montiau,  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  deputies  to  conduct  the  impeach- 
ment The  15th,  I6th  and  17th  were 
occupied  in  the  opening  of  the  charge  by 
Birenger,  and  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. The  evidence  of  the  first  charge, 
that  of  having  interfered  with  the  elec- 
tions, consisted  of  the  circulars  of  the  ex- 
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ministers,  requiring  the  public  fimctiona- 
ries  to  vote  ror  ministerial  candidates,  and 
of  other  written  instrument^uromising 
places  in  return  for  votes.  The  charge 
of  having  arbitrarily  changed  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  rested  on  the  memo- 
rial to  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  them- 
selves, the  illega]  and  unconstituuotial 
nature  of  which  was  undeniable.  The 
use  of  military  power  to  enforce  them 
was  equall}r «  crime ;  and  the  charee  of 
having  excited  civil  war,  and  armed  the 
citizens  against  each  other,  was  made  out 
by  evidence,  showing  that  they  had  di- 
rected and  approved  of  the  employment 
of  the  troops  in  Paris  during  the  three 
days.  The  18th,  19th  and  dOOi  wm  oc- 
cupied by  die  speeches  of  the  attorney- 
general  on  the  miport  of  the  evidbnce, 
and  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners,  and 
by  the  reply  of  M.  Montjau  for  the  im- 
peachment The  counsel  for  the  accused 
were  M.  Martignae  fer  prince  Folignae, 
Sauzet  for  Chantehiuze,  Hemiequin  for 
Peyronnet,  and  Cr^mieux  fer  Guemon  de 
Ranville.  Marti^ac  (Contended,  first, 
that,  as  the  provision  of  the  charter, 
which  rendered  the  mmisters  reaponaible, 
also  declared  the  person  of  the  kmg  invi- 
olable, and  the  nation  had,  by  the  acts  of 
July,  chosen  to  render  the  king  personally 
responsible,  and  driven  three  generations 
at  once  from  the  throne, — that  article  of 
the  charter  was  vbtuaily  annulled ;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  chamber  of  peers  did  not 
constitute  the  court  prescribed  by  tlw 
charter,  as  two  fifths  of  its  members  had 
been  ejected  by  the  accusers  themselTes; 
and,  thirdly,  that  there  was  no  law  iRdiich 
applied  to  the  case,  the  charter  having 
onW  provided  that  laws  should  be  paused 
denning  what  should  be  esteemed  trea- 
son, which  laws  had  never  been  enacted, 
and  the  articles  of  the  p^ial  code,  wfaicb 
described  certain  offences,  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  those  with  which  the  priaonen 
were  charged,  not  designating  them  as 
treasonable.  The  managers  of  the 
peachment  asserted,  in  reply,  that  the 
ministers  had  rendered  thenvelves  re- 
sponsible by  siting  the  ordinances,  and 
that  the  expulsion  o£  the  roytl  femily  was 
only  one  consequence  of'^  their  crime, 
fh>m  the  punishment  of  which  the  aeoom- 
plices  could  not  expect  to  escme,  on  die 
plea  that  the  principals  bad  oeen  oon- 
demned.  On  the  21st,  the  court  fouDd 
the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason,  under  the 
fifly-sixth  article  of  the  charter,  by  faaf>- 
ing  counterngned  the  ordinances  of  July 
25,  attempted  to  enfbrce  the  exBcntioa 
of  them  by  arms,  and  advised  the  Idqf  to 
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declare  Paris  in  a  atate  of  oen  ^  aubdua 

the  legitimate  reaiataiiGe  of  the  people. 
The  judgmeiU  then  declared  that,  aa  no 
law  bad  iletermined  the  puniahment  of 
treaaoD,  it  belonged  to  the  court  to  aujpply 
the  deficiency;  and  condemned  pnoce 
Polignac  to  impriaonment  for  life,  and  to 
ciyil  death ;  and  P^ronnet,  Chantelauze, 
and  Guemon  de  Ranville,  to  impriaon- 
ment  for  life,  with  the  loss  of  their  tidea^ 
rank  and  ordera. — See  Proekt  du  der- 
mora  MinUires  de  Charies  X(2  vola^  Paria, 
1830). — ^While  the  trial  waa  going  oil  the 
Luxembourg  waa  aurrounded  by  a  dam- 
orous  mob|  (demanding  the  death  of  the 
priaonersy  and  threatening  vengeance  in 
caae  the  aentence  waa  not  aaSafiictory, 
Aa  the  trial  proceeded,  and  it  began  to  be 
suspected  that  a  capital  aentence  would 
HOC  be  pronounced,  the  violence  of  the 
multitude  increaaed*,  and  eveiy  thing  aeem* 
ed  to  menace  a  new  insurrection*  The 
troope  and  nadonal  guarda  were  kept  un« 
der  arma  by  night,  and  bivouacked  in 
the  public  placea  The  whole  perBonal 
influence  of  the  king  and  of  Lafayette 
waa  also  employed  to  aoothe  the  popu- 
lace :  still  the  number  and  clamor  of  the 
mob  became  ao  alarming  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  remove  the  priaonera  aecretly 
to  Vincennea  before  sentence  was  pro- 
noanced.  This  being  accomplished  on 
the  2l8t,  the  populace  received  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  sentence,  on  the  next 
day,  without  committing  any  actual  vio- 
lence, as  they  had  no  dSect  object  of  at- 
tack. These  disturbances  were  no  soon- 
er over,  than  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise  became  a  aubject 
of  division  between  the  chambera  and 
the  ministry,  and  also  divided  the  ministry 
itBel£  The  conaequence  waa  the  retire- 
ment of  the  keeper  of  the  seala,  Dupont 
de  I'Eure,  who  was  in  favor  of  more  ex- 
tensive chances  than  his  colleaguea  in  the 
ministry;  Odillon-Barrot  also  resigned 
the  prefectship  of  the  Seine.  The  cbam- 
bem  were,  likewiae,  employed,  at  thia 
time,  in  the  permanent  organization  of 
the  national  Jfuard,  and  were  disposed  to 
abolish  the  office  of  commander-m-cbief 
of  that  body,  which  had  been  created  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  bestowed  on  La&y- 
Qtte.  The  influence  of  that  illuatrioua 
patriot  had  been  aomewhat  diminished  by 
the  succesaiul  conclusion  of  the  trials,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  riots  of  December, 
— results  which  his  authority  had  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  bring  about, — and  the 
conservatista  now  became  desiroua  to  get 
rid  of  thoae  very  men  who  had  directed 
the  atorm  of  the  revolution,  and  calmed 
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ha  fluy.  LiAyette,  therefore,  perceivhur 
the  counter-revolutionary  tendency  of 
the  government,  resiffned  his  post  on  the 
24th  December ;  and  count  Lobau  waa 
appointed  commander  of  the  national 
guarda  of  Paria,  that  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  ffuards  of  the  king- 
dom being  thus  abolished.  Thus  the 
party  of  Uie  movement,  compoaed  of 
many  able  and  highly  popular  men,  waa 
thrown  into  oppoaition  to  tne  government, 
while  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which,  as 
we  have  before  aaid,  had  been  elected 
before  the  revolution,  waa  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  minist^  with  jealouayy  aa 
partaking  too  mach  of  the  revolutionary 
leaven.  This,  then,  was  the  state  of 
France  at  the  close  of  the  vear  in  which 
the  act  of  the  revolution  had  occurred.  A 
new  king,  who  was  understood  to  have 
no  great  regard  for  the  men  of  July," 
and  who  was  willing  to  end  the  revolu- 
tion with  the  change  of  dynasty  which 
seated  himself  on  the  throne,  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  two  chambera,  without  any 
appeal  to  the  national  voice.  Thoae 
chambera  conaisted  of  the  peers^  men  in 
general  attached  to  the  old  rmme^  and 
enemies  of  the  revoludon,  and  of  the 
deputies,  compoaed  of  a  minority  of  men 
who  had  been  inclined  to  oppose  the  ar- 
bitrary policy  of  the  late  government  as 
inemedient  and  unsafe,  and  bad  so  fiur 
yielded  to  the  popular  ctdl  aa  to  aancdon 
the  change  of^  dynasty,  but  had  no  wiah 
to  make  further  changes  in  the  consdtu- 
tion  of  the  government  The  courts  of 
law  were  composed  almost  entirely  of 
friends  of  the  old  order  of  thinn,  many 
of  whom  had  shown  themselves  the 
read^  instniments  of  an  ari)itrary  admin- 
istration in  prosecuting  the  fnenda  of 
fireedom.  The  body  of  the  nation  had, 
of  its  own  accord,  formed  itself  into  oa- 
tional  guarda,  which  chose  their  own  offi- 
cers ;  but  it  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  any  political  righta,  and  it 
now  looked  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
le^pea  of  freemen.  It  demanded  the  abo- 
lition of  the  hereditary  peerage,  the  ex« 
tension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  a  ^ 
new  organization  of  the  municipal  ad- 
miniatration,  in  which  the  nation  should 
be  permitted  to  take  part.  In  regard  to 
foreign  affiur8,the  patriots,  or  the  move- 
ment party,  were  urgent  for  a  favorable 
anawer  to  the  overturea  of  the  Belgiana. 
They  complained  of  the  refuaal  to  accept 
the  crown,  which  had  been  offered  to  the 
duke  of  Nemours,  and  they  complained 
eq[ually  of  the  interference  of  the  French 
mmistecB  in  preventing  the  election  of  the 
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duke  of  Leuchtenberff.  (See  Bdgium,  in 
this  Appendix.)  "  When  called  upon," 
said  Lafayette,  to  explain  my  notions  of 
non-intervention,  I  declared  that,  when- 
ever Che  right  of  8<\vereignty  was  claimed 
by  the  people,  every  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  that  people  should  be  consider- 
ed as  a  declaration  of  war  against  France, 
As  to  the  union  of  Belgium  v^ith  France, 
I  would  not  have  stopped  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  be  displeasing  to  this  or 
that  power;  I  would  only  have  asked 
whether  it  was  the  vnll  of  a  maiority^  of 
the  Belgians  to  effect,  and  the  will  of  the 
representatives  of  the  French  nation  to 
accede  to,  the  union.**  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1831,  the  public  mind  contin- 
ued to  be  agitated  by  conspiracies  and 
ruraors  of  conspiracies  of  the  Carlists,  or 
partisans  of  the  exiled  family.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  duke  de  Berri ;  and  a  print 
of  the  young  duke  of  Bordeaux,  his  son, 
was  crowned  with  flowers.  This  foolish 
or  criminal  act  rendered  Paris  the  scene 
of  new  riots.  A  mob  collected  and  en- 
tered the  church,  tearing  down  thecrosBes 
and  JteurS'de-lySy  or  emblems  of  Carlism. 
They  then  sacked  the  archiepiscopal  pal- 
ace, and  proceeded  to  commit  similar  acts 
of  violence;  and  the  government  were 
obliged  to  calm  the  excitement  by  caus- 
ing the  fltuTB'dt-lySy  and  other  obnoxious 
emblems,  to  be  removed  firom  all  public 
buildings.  Another  consequence  of  this 
ai&ir  was  the  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the 
perpetual  exile  of  the  Iranished  royal  &m- 
ily  from  France,  which  passed  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  by  a  majority  of  3^  to 
1S3,  and  the  peers  by  a  majority  of  29. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  tlie  Laffitte  minis- 
tnr,  which  had  enjoyed  neither  the  favor 
of  the  king,  of  the  conservatists,nor  of  the 
movement  party,  resigned  their  portfolios, 
and  were  succeeded  by  men  of  the  for- 
mer party,  Casimir  P6rier,  president  of 
the  council,  taking  the  office  of  minister 
of  the  interior,  baron  Louis  succeeding 
Laffitte  in  the  department  of  finance,  and 
admiral  Rigny,  d'Argout  in  that  of  the 
marine.  Sebastiani  and  Soult  retained 
respectively  the  foreign  and  war  depart- 
ments, and  Montalivet  exchanged  that  of 
the  interior  for  that  of  public  mstruction. 
The  new  ministry  was  much  more  firm 
and  energetic  than  the  former  one,  and 
deplared  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
determined  to  govern,  to  be,  «to  put  down 
all  irregular  power  at  home,  and  to  re- 
frain from  all  armed  intervention  abroad. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  min- 


istry was  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  io  the 
nature  of  a  riot  act,  for  the  preventioa  of 
those  erowcte  and  commotions  which  con- 
tinually di8turl>ed  Paris.  It  enacted 
that  all  persons  forming  an  assembh|^ 
in  any  public  place  should  be  bound  to 
disperse  when  required  to  do  bo  by  the 
prefect  of  police  ;  and  that,  after  the 
summons  had  been  repeated  three  tiines 
in  vain,  force  might  be  used.  This  law 
served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govm- 
ment ;  and  it  was  rigorously  executed  in 
April,  when  the  public  peace  wasdiauiib- 
ed  by  some  riotous  assemblages  of  the 
populace,  which  seemed  to  have  do  defi- 
nite object  or  assignable  cause.  A  new 
electoral  law  had  been  already  brought  be- 
fore the  chambers  by  the  former  minietrj. 
By  the  old  law,  the  qualificationa  of  an 
elector  were,  that  he  should  pay  300 
fhincs  of  direct  taxes,  and  be,  at  kasi, 
thirty  years  of  age:  these  qualifkadou 
excluded  the  great  body  of  Frebchoieo 
from  the  elective  finnchise,  which,  id 
fact,  belonged  to  a  small  liody  of  not  more 
than  80,000  men  out  of  a  population  of 
33,000,000.  The|»rMf(  of  the  ministers  was 
to  double  the  number  of  electors  m  eadi 
college  (see  EUdumsX  taking  the  whole 
number  fi*om  those  who  paid  the  highest 
tax  in  each  department.  After  consider-  | 
able  discussion,  the  chamber  of  depoiie^  | 
however,  fixed  the  qualifications  of  elect- 
ors at  200  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  twen- 
ty-five vears  of  age,  with  a  provi«km  thit 
when  the  number  of  electors  was  anaDer 
than  one  in  one  hundred  end  fifty  inhab- 
itants, the  next  highest  taxed  shoofci  be 
included  in  the  electoral  list  to  make  up 
the  proportionate  number.  This  chan^ 
earned  the  number  of  electors  to  abort 
215,000..  The  departmental  collega^ 
composed  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  etert- 
ors  who  paid  the  highest  taxes,  and  who 
had  a  double  vote,  were  also  aboiiflhed, 
and  the  qualification  for  being  elected 
was  reduced  from  the  payment  of  IWO 
to  500  francs  of  direct  taxes.  It  now  re- 
mained to  fix  the  budget  for  the  year.  US- 
fitte  Imd  opened  his  budget,  butthesuppfies 
had  not  been  voted  at  the  time  of  his  reaig- 
nation.  The  extraordinary  services  of  the 
.year  alone  amounted  to  nearly  22Q,OOOjOOO 
fr.,  and  he  had  proposed  to  nLi0e2OO,O(XMK)i^ 
by  sales  of  the  national  forests.  H.  P^fwr 
proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of  190,0(X)^OOI) 
francs  in  renita  at  five  per  cent.  Tliene 
cessary  votes  havinr  been  passed,  dM 
king  prorogued  the  chambers  on  tfaeSOth 
of  April ;  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  w« 
afterwaids  dissolved  by  an  onlinanee  of 
the  24th  of  May.  Notwitlistanfiiig 
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popularity  of  the  king,  discontents  and 
politic!i]*  divisions  continued  in  full  force 
throughout  his*  dominions.     It  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  however,  that  the  govem- 
raent,  with  M.  Casimir  P^rier  at  their 
head,  feh  increased  strength.  According- 
ly, M.  Anthony  Thowret,  editor  of  the 
RiroluHon  newspaper,  was  prosecuted, 
and  sentenced  by  tne  court  of  assizes  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
5G00  francs,  for  an  article  published  by 
him,  calculated  to  bring  the  king's  gov- 
ernment into  hatred  and  contempt ;  and^ 
CD  an  attempt  being  made  to  consecrate 
the  column  in  the  place  Vendome  as  an 
altar  to  the  name  of  Napoleon,  on  which 
occasion  the  public  strewed  the 'rails,  the 
column  itself,  and  the  ai^a  between,  with 
dedicated  books,  prints,  writings,  votive 
farlands,  crowns,  wreaths,  &c.,  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  with  the  national  gututls, 
repaired  speedily  to  the  spot,  turned  out 
the  worshippers,  and  actually  swept  the 
whole  of  the  offerings  from  before  the 
popular  idol,  without  resistance.  About 
the  same  period,  a  medal  was  decreed  to 
be  struck  for  the  decoration  of  diose  who 
principally  distinguished  themselves  dur- 
ing the  "days  of  July."   This  decree, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  execution 
without  jealousy  and  contention.  The 
ministry  designated  the  ornament  as 
donrU  par  le  rot  (given  by  the  king),  and 
required  an  oath  to  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  charter.   The  individuals  for  whose 
honor  the  decoration  was  designed,  ob- 
jected to  the  reception  of  that  from  the 
king  which  they  had  earned  from  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  consequence  is  stated  to 
have  been  that,  out  of  1538  pensons,  to 
whom  the  medal  was  assigned,  upwards 
of  1000  refused  to  accept  it  on  the  terms 
proposed.   In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy, 
the  king  of  the  French,  with  that  pruden- 
tial foresight  and  conciliatory  di^osition 
which  have  characterized  most  of  his 
movements,  determined  on  a  tour  through 
the  provinces  of  his  dominions,  one  of 
his  objects  having  doubtless  been  to  at- 
tach to  his  person,  by  so  popular  a  course, 
a  large  portion  of  liis  subjects,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  join  the 
disaffected.    During  this  progress,  his 
inajesty  was  received  every  where  with 
ffreat  enthusiasm.  At  St.  Germain,  Poissy, 
Nantes,  Dieppe  and  other  places,  he  re- 
viewed diflferent  bodies  or  the^  national 
guards,  amid  the  acclamations  of  thepop^ 
ulace,  who,  from  St.  Cloud  to  the  hmits 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise, 
formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  high 
road,  with  banners,  tri-colored  fiags  and 
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liFanches  of  trees.  Yet,  notwithstandiog 
these  loyal  demonstrations,  France  stiU 
contained  all  the  elements  of  political  ex- 
citement ;  and  to  cope  with  the  agitation 
arising  from  the  connictinj^  elements,  was 
no  easy  task  to  a  newly-established  gov- 
ernment ;  but,  by  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  national  guard,  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  had  nitherto  been  succesdul 
in  repressing  the  numerous  tumults  with 
which  they  had  been  compeUed  to  con- 
tend.  Ip  the  &rly  part  of  June,  France 
declared  war  against  Portugal,  with  the 
following  claims :   Liberty  to  Bonhomme, 
with  30,000  francs  of  indemnity,  and  the 
dismissal  of  his  judges;  the  recall  of 
Chuide  Souvinet  from  banishment ;  an 
indemnity  of  6000  franco  to  each  of  the 
Grambergs  and  Vallons  detained  at  Onor^ 
to,  and  10,000  francs  to  Dubois ;  adher- 
ence to  the  French  form  of  arrest ;  pro- 
hibition of  the  insertion  of  nicies  in  the 
journals  against  France  or  its  government, 
and  of  political  discourses  against  tlie 
French  by  ecclesiastics;  and,  lastly,  an 
apology  to  the  French  consul,  for  offen- 
sive expresfflons  injurious  to  his  char- 
jacter."     This  expedition,  however,  for 
which  considerable  preparation  was  made^ 
ended  in  the  capture  of  eight  Portuguese 
ships  of  war,  which  caused  a  speedy  ad- 
iustment  of  the  differences  which  had 
been  complained  of.   On  the  14th  and 
15th  of  June,  a  commotion  of  rather  a 
serious  character  arose  in  Paris,  which 
was  not  subdued  without  the  interference 
of  the  military.   Its  origin  was  absolutely 
itjsignificant,  having  arisen  from  the  un- 
feeling attack  of  a  watchmaker  on  a  young 
ballad-singer,  who  was  chanting  Napo- 
leon in  the  Hundred  Days."  This  assault 
on  the  minstrel  was  instantly  resented  by 
the  mob  by  a  fierce  attack  on  the  premises 
of  the  watchmaker,  and  by  a  cry  of  Down 
with  the  Carlists."   Trifling  as  was  the 
cause  of  offence,  the  tumult  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  several  corps  of 
municipal  and  national  guards  were  serv- 
ed with  ball-cartridge,  and  remained  un- 
der arms  all  night,  in  the  apprehension 
that  the  rioting  would  be  renewed^  in  the 
evening,  which,  however,  happily,  was 
not  the  ca^.   At  Beauclaire,  aJw,  in  the 
south  of  France,  there  was  some  serious 
rioting  about  the  same  period.   The  peo- 
ple there,  on  the  day  of^the  fllte,  raisea  the 
tree  of  liberty ;  and,  the  mayor  having 
called  out  the  troops  to  pull  down  the 
tree  and  disperse  the  multitude,  the  sol- 
diers joined  the  patriots ;  and  a  body  of 
Carlists,  who  came  from  the  country  to 
pull  down  the  tree,  were  attacked  by  the 
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chaaseurs,  some  killed,  some  wounded, 
and  others  taken  prisonen  and  ill  used. 
Lyons  was  also  visited  by  some  disturb- 
ances, and  the  Chouans  agitated  the  west 
of  France ;  but,  by  the  vigorous  meas- 
ures of  government,  ail  these  mmults  were 
speedily  repressed.  A  reform  of  the 
chamber  of  peers  now  became  the  prin- 
cipal cry  in  France ;  in  other  words,  the 
abrogauon  of  hereditary  peerage,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  senate,  the  members  of 
wbich  should  possess,  from  their  person- 
al characters,  a  solid  claim  to  public  con- 
fidence. The  venerable  and  popular  La- 
fayette published  a  lonff  election  address, 
in  which  he  strongly  advocated  the  ezpe-* 
diency  of  a  peerage  for  life  only ;  and  so 
.unpalatable  had  hereditary  power  been 
in  France  since  the  revolution  of  1789, 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  make 
this  concession  to  ttie  public  will.  Mean- 
time other  subjects  occupied  the  minds 
of  the  French — ^the  settlement  of  Bel- 
{^um,  the  deliverance  of  Poland,  and  the 
emancipation  of  Italy  and  the  Peninsula ; 
and  the  meeting  of  the  chambers  was  look- 
ed forward  to  with  intense  interest  The 
elections  had  taken  place  in  the  beginning 
of  July;  and,  although  great  efibrts  had 
been  made  by  the  movement  party,  they 
gave  a  decided  majoritv  in  favorof  the  min- 
istry. Of  the  thirteen  cfeputies  returned  for 
Paris,  the  mmisterial  party  carried  eight. 
Pledges,  however,  were  very  generally  de- 
manded, and  as  generally  given,  to  abol- 
ish the  hereditary  peerage;  but,  except 
upon  this  point,  the  movement  party  did 
not  seem  to  have  gained  any  accession  of 
strength  by  the  creation  of  the  new  con- 
stituency. It  should,  however,  be  remark- 
ed that  this  constituencY  was,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  extremely  small,  and  that 
the  whole  administration,  down  to  the 
minutest  ramifications,  being  lodged  sole- 
Iv  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  its  in- 
fluence is  much  greater  than  persons  ac- 
customed only  to  our  administrative  ma- 
ohinenr  would  be  apt  to  suppose.  On  the 
d3d  of*^  July,  the  king  opened  the  cham- 
bers with  a  speech  which  produced  a  very 
powerful  ef^t.  Adverting  to  the  inter- 
nal state  and  interests  of  the  country,  he 
declared  his  resolution  to  punish  equally 
the  machinations  of  Carlist  conspirators 
and  of  republican  alarmists.  He  stated 
that  the  Austrians,  on  the  demand  of 
France,  had  evacuated  the  papal  states: 
that  the  Belgic  fortresses  on  the  side  of 
France  were  to  be  demolished ;  and  that 
the  Portuguese  fleet  had  been  captured. 
On  the  3nh,  28th  and  29th  of  July,  the 
celebration  of  the  three  memorable  days 
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of  the  previouB  yeai's  revotntion  took 
place,  and  was  attended  with  great  Bplen- 
dor  and  popular  enthusiasm.  Tbe  fim 
day  was  devoted  to  the  inaugurstioo  of 
the  brazen  tablets  in  the  Pantheon,  re- 
cording the  names  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  in  the  cause  of  liberty—- a  very  splen- 
did and  imposing  ceremony.  On  the  sec- 
ond day,  Paris  became  one  great  fair, 
when  the  population  gave  tnenuelTes 
wholly  up  to  joy  and  merriment.  On  tke 
29th,  there  was  a  review,  which  was  a 
grand  spectacle.  The  king  and  royal 
nunily  were  every  where  rec^ved  Whh 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  There  were 
above  100,000  men  under  arms;  and  the 
cordiality  which  pervaded  the  ranks  af^* 
peered  almost  to-  confound  tbe  ruks  a 
military  discipline.  The  election  of  tbs 
frureoiir  (that  is,  of  the  president  and  secre- 
taries or  the  standing  committees  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies)  showed  the  ttmfk 
of  the  ministenal  party.  Out  of  eigbtsea, 
the  opposition  carried  only  six.  fiat 
the  great  trial  of  strength  was  to  tike 
place  in  the  choice  of  the  prendent  of  the 
chamber.  The  friends  of  M.  Laffitta  hsd 
determined  to  elect  him  president:  tke 
ministerial  candidate  was  Girod  deTAa; 
and  the  prime  minister  bad  declared  tht 
if  the  former  was  chosen  he  shoukl  hd- 
mediately  retire.  Laflitte,  though  bjoo 
means  with  the  movement  party,  'vnsflf- 
ported  by  them  as  an  opposition  canffi- 
date,  as  well  as  by  a  large  body  of  kii 
fiiends.  The  struggle,  which  was  severe, 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  nuoisieml, 
by  a  plurality  of  only  three  votes  abore 
the  opposition  candidate.  In  consequesoe 
of  the  smallness  of  the  ministerial  msjod- 
ty,  M.  Casimir  P^rier  resigned,  and  tbe 
ministry  was  dissolved ;  but,  on  the  iais- 
sion  of  Belffium  by  the  Dutch  being  eoii' 
municated  by  king  Leopokl,  and  a  resob- 
tion  formed  to  send  50,000  French  troflpi 
to  repel  it,  they  consented  to  recain  office 
fbr  some  time  longer.  The  eflect  of  Ibe 
assistance  thus  am>rded  to  Belgium,  wiD 
be  found  noticed  in  our  article  ^fiBflj'fi 
given  m  this  Appendix.  Riots,  in  nrii 
and  other  parts  of  France,  for  the  moj 
insignificant  causes,  and  the  questioQef 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  cos- 
tin  ued  subjects  of  apprehension  sod  en- 
tation  until  the  middle  of  September.  Ob 
the  16di  of  that  month,  the  fiol  of  Wsnsv 
to  the  Russians  was  officially  aBOOoaeed 
bv  ministers  to  the  chamber  of  depaciei 
This  intelligence  became  at  once  tbe  topic 
of  conversation  and  indignant  dochns- 
tion  in  every  circle;  and,  on  Fridtt 
the  17th,  <«War  agamst  Ruaaia!'  ^ 
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**LoDg  live  the  brave  Poles!"  were  the 
shouts  of  most  formidable  rioters  in  the 
Palais  Royal  and  boulevards,  who  attack- 
ed the  hotel  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  committed  many  other  out- 
rages. On  the  following  day,  the  minis- 
ters P^rier  and  S^bastiani  were  burned  in 
effigy ;  and  the  vast  multitude  which  had 
congregated  could  only  be  controlled  by 
the  military.  The  riots  continued  through- 
out the  whole  of  Sunday,  and,  on  Mon- 
day, were  prosecuted  with  renewed  vio- 
lence, and  the  most  dangerous  cries  and 
vociferations,  as,  "  Down  with  the  king !" 
^Tum  out  the  ministers!"  &c.  The  ap- 
prehension of  twenty  of  the  ringleaders, 
who,  assembled  in  the  retired  apartment  of 
a  secluded  dwelling,  were  taken  in  the  act 
of  arranging  plans  for  further  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  loyaltv  of  the  national 
guard  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  frustrated 
tne  designs  of  the  disaffected ;  and  the  ex- 
planations of  the  war  minister,  Sebastian!, 
contributed  materially  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  citizens  of 
Paris.  Every  pacific  exertion,"  he  said, 
"  had  been  made  to  assist  Poland  against 
Russia.  Peland  had  3,000,000  men,  it  was 
true ;  but  it  had  neither  ports,  mountains, 
iipr  means  of  defence.  Overtures,  never- 
theless, bad  been  made  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  Russia  had  been  made  to  feel  that  the 
&te  of  Poland  was  a  question  of  interest 
to  Europe.  It  had  been  promised  by  the 
cabinet  of  Petersburg,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  shoukl  be  preserved;  and  in 
this  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  con- 
curred." On  the  10th  of  October,  the 
annihilation  of  the  hereditary  quality  of 
the  French  peerage  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  the  numbers  hav- 
ing been  324  to  8&  With  the  exception 
of  discontents  in  the  provinces,  ana  the 
discussions  arising  fron)  the  measures 
taken  by  government  against  the  efforts 
of  a  few  of  the  refractory  editors  of  pub- 
lic journals,  affairs  now,  for  some  time, 
bore  an  aspect  of  comparative  tranquillity. 
Such,  in  tne  beginning  of  November,  was 
the  internal  state  of  France  ;  and  its  proba- 
bility of  peace  with  other  nations  was 
equally  flattering.  The  MonUevr  of  the 
iWd  November  contained  a  list  of  newly - 
created  non-hereditary  peei-s,  comprisinff 
fiome  of  the  most  distmguished  leaders  of 
the  old  Buonapartean  army ;  namely,  gen- 
erals Pajol,  Drouot,  Drouet,  Bonnet,  Ga- 
zan,  Flahaut,  Excelmans,  Lagrange,  Dau- 
tbouard,  Rogniat,  CaffiureUi,  &c.;  two  ad- 
mirals, Jacob  and  Emerian ;  Maret  (due 
de  Bassano),  count  Philippe  de  S^gur  (the 
historian  of^the  Russian  campaign),  Alex- 
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ander  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  &c. ;  also 
several  scientific  and  literary  characters, 
as  the  baron  Cuvier,  Cassini  and  Gilbert 
des  Voisins;  with  a  few  of  the  old  no- 
blesse of  France,  viz.  the  prince  de  Beau- 
vieu,  comte  de  Turenne,  marquis  de  Bize- 
mont,  and  others.  The  object  of  the  king 
and  ministers,  in  these  selections,  appears 
to  have  been  to  conciliate  all  except  the 
republican  party.  This  creation  had  bees 
rendered  necessary  from  its  having  be^n 
sufficiently  ascertained  that  a  maiori^  of 
the  peers  was  not  only  aj^ainst  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  prmciple,  but  had 
determined  to  maintain  their  opinions  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  which  might  arise 
m>m  such  an  opposition  to  the  popular 
will.  The  bill  was  carried  through  that 
chamber  (Dec  27)  bv  a  majority  or  thirty- 
six,  exactly  the  number  of'^ new  peers  that 
had  been  created.  A  bill  also  passed  tlie 
two  chambers,  banishing  from  France  for 
ever  all  the  members  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  and  their  descendants. 
Although  disapproved  of  by  the  ministers, 
it  was  carriea  by  a  larse  majority,  with 
an  amendment,  by  which  the  penalty  of 
death,  attached  by  the  bill  to  a  violadon  of 
the  prohibition  against  entering  the  kin|[- 
dom,  was  omitted.  The  same  bill,  by  its 
second  section,  denounced  the  same  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  exclusion  against  the 
family  oi  Napoleon.  The  crowds  that 
produced  the  repeated  riots  which  so  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  peace  of  Paris  dur- 
ing this  year,  were  principally  flimished 
,  from  the  multitudes  of  unemployed  men, 
whom  the  unsteadiness  of  all  relations, 
consequent  on  the  revolution,  had  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  support.  Credit, 
trade  and  manufactures  had  all  equally 
suffered.  These  riots,  again,  by  increas- 
ing the  feeling  of  insecurity,  augmented 
the  mischief.  In  the  course  of  the  autunm, 
the  chambers  had  voted  18,000,000  francs 
to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  in  providing  employment  for 
the  people.  In  asking  this  grant,  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  stated  that  the  existing 
distress  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  riots  so  frequent  in  the  capital ;  but  it 
existed  likewise  in  the  provinces,  and,  at 
Lyons,  led  to  disturbances  much  more 
serious  than  those  which  had  molested 
Paris.  A  suburb  of  that  city,  called  the 
Croix  Russe,  is  inhabited  pnncipally  by 
weavers,  as  are  also  the  suburbs  of  Vaize, 
La  Guilloti^re,  and  Les  Bretteaux,-  the 
whole  population  of  these  suburbs  being 
about  36,000.  The  weavers,  it  appears, 
had  been  discontented  ever  since  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  which  had  so  materially 
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depressed  their  trade  that  it  was  barely 
[raasible  to  subsist  on  their  wages.  Some 
time  previous,  they  had  resolv^  on  a  tariff 
or  price-list,  which,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  their  trade,  the  mas- 
ters were  compelled  to  reject.  On  the 
2l8t  of  November,  the  workmen  simulta- 
neously struck  for  wages,  and  the  tumult 
immediately  commenced,  the  mob  of  the 
town,  men,  women  and  children^  joining 
with  the  insurgent  weavers,  many  of  them 
being  armed.  The  national  guard  were* 
speedily  called  out ;  but  their  conduct  on 
the  occasion  appears  to  have  been  equiv- 
ocal, and  their  interference  fruitless.  The 
prefect  of  the  police  and  commandant  of 
the  garrison,  general  Ordonneau,  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  pacify  the  rioters,  the  num- 
ber of  whom,  well  supplied  with  arms, 
became  hourly  more  formidable.  The 
mob,  at  lengthj!  after  having  been  fired  on 
by  the  national  guard,  and  some  of  them 
sabred  by  the  cavalry  in  repeated  charges, 
became  desperate,  and  attacked  and  dis- 
armed several  bodies  of  the  militarv,  and 
took  two  cannons ;  for  which,  and  their 
muskets,  they  cast  balls  during  the  night, 
at  the  same  time  barricading  the  streets  of 
then:  quarter.  On  the  following  day,  they 
attacked  and  beat  the  troops  and  national 
guard  in  every  quarter.  Immense  multi- 
tudes from  the  faubourgs  and  the  heights 
of  La  Croix  Russe,  marched  on  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  carrying  the  principal  posts 
and  bridges  by  the  way,  and  driving  back 
the  troops.  The  workmen  in  all  pans  of 
the  town  cooperated  in  this  movement, 
by  unpaving  the  streets,  raising  barrica- 
does,  and  firing  on  the  military  from  the 
windows.  They  also  burned  the  buildings 
of  the  octroi  (tax-houses),  and  several 
dwelling-houses,  from  the  windows  of 
which  Uiey  had  observed  the  firing  of 
their  opponents  to  proceed.  Nothing  was 
carried  away,  but  all  was  burned  or  brok- 
en on  the  spot,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  it  was  not  plunder  which  was  sought. 
These  troubles  at  Lyons  were  announced 
at  Paris  by  the  Moniteur  of  the  23d  of 
November,  in  the  shape  of  a  private  letter, 
and  caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  the 
metropolis.  Ou  the  25th,  the  same  paper 
publisned  an  ordinance  of  the  king,  ap- 
pointing the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  mar- 
shal duke  of  Daimatia  (Soult)  to  repair 
instantly  to  Lyons,  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. The  troops  of  the  hne  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  city,  on  the  24th  all  was 
quiet  The  shops  and  theatres  were 
opened,  and  the  workmen  and  their  allies 
(among  whom  are  stated  to  have  b^en 


many  of  the  national  guard)  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  city,  vmich  was  kc^t  thai 
in  a  state  of  siege.  Its  authorities  bad 
been  deposed  by  an  insurrectionary  moli^ 
and  its  armed  force  expelled ;  yet,  when 
victory  had  thus  been  obtained,  the  in- 
surgents of  Lyons  instantly  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  recall  and  acknowledge  the 
civil  authorities  whom  they  had  tempora- 
rily deposed,  denying  all  political  motive, 
and  simply  demandmg  such  regulations 
as  should  secure  them  food.  The  conse- 
ouences  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  af- 
faira  were,  that  order  became  perfect,  and 
business  and  pleasure  were  at  once  re- 
sumed, though  the  city  was  still  Ti^tnal^f 
in  possession  of  the  insurgents  and  their 
partisans.  On  the  24th,  the  municipal 
council  of  Lyons  voted  the  sum  of 150,000 
francs,  to  provide  for  the  immediate  ne- 
cessities oi  the  distressed  workmen,  and 
to  afiTord  succor  to  the  wounded  and  their 
families.  For  the  same  purposes,  a  pub- 
lic subscription  was  opened,  to  which  the 
contributions  were  considerable.  From 
the  most  authentic  accounts  it  may  he 
collected,  that  the  number  of  killed,  on 
both  sides,  during  the  sanguinary  conten- 
tion  of  which  Lyons  was  the  scene,  was 
between  500  and  600;  of  wounded,  the 
amount  was  much  more  considerable.  On 
the  4th,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  roardial 
Soult,  with  a  formidable  escort  of  national 
guards,  troops  of  the  line,  chasseurs  and 
artillery,  entered  the  city  without  impedi- 
ment The  prince  was  received  by  the 
mayor  of  Lyons,  who  addressed  his  royal 
highness,  and  received  a  gracious  reply. 
The  troops  having  repdred  to  their  quar- 
ters without  interruption,  an  order  of  the 
day  was  issued,  dissolving  the  national 
guard  of  Lyons,  Guilloti^re,  Croix  Ruase 
and  Vaize,  with  disgrace,  and  rommand- 
jng  the  instant  surrender  of  their  amii. 
The  colonel  of  the  thirteenth  regiment  of 
the  line  was  publicly  cashiered  for  sufifer- 
ing  his  soldiers  to  be  disarmed,  and  the 
men  of  the  regiment  were  severely  re- 
proved. Measures  were  subsequently 
taken  against  a  portion  of  the  press,  stated 
to  have  encouraged  the  insurrection  of 
the  operatives  of  Lyons ;  and,  the  city  b^ 
ing  placed  under  military  govemroeni, 
and  no  apprehension  beine  entertained 
that  its  tranquillity  would  be  again  de- 
turbed,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  vet- 
eran marshal  i*etumed  to  Paris  on  Sun- 
day, the  11th  of  December.  Early 
in  the  year  1832,  a  convention  was 
finally  concluded  between  the  U.  States 
and  France,  by  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  pay  the  sum  of  25,000»000  of  francs  to 
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the  fonner,  in  six  anni^al  instalments  of 
4,166,666  francs  each,  in  full  for  all  claims 
of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States  for  unlaw- 
ful seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  or 
destructions  of  their  vessels,  cargoes,  or 
other  property,  by  that  government ;  the 
former  engaging  to  pay,  on  its  part,  the 
sum  of  1,500,000  francs,  in  six  annual  in- 
stalments, in  full  of  ail  claims  presented 
by  France  on  behalf  of  her  citizens. 
Austrian  troofis  having  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  in  January,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  papal  power,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  threatened  bv  the 
subjects,  a  French  force  was  sent  to  It^, 
which  occupied  Ancona,  February  22; 
but  this  movement,  which  bore  a  men- 
acing aspect,  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  In  the  end  of  Marchj  the  chol- 
era made  its  appearance  in  France,  and, 
early  in  April,  the  prime  minister  was 
attacked  by  it  His  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  made  no 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  administration, 
which  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
conducted  on  the  principles  professed  by 
Casimir  P^rier  on  the  thirteenth  of 
March,  and  carried  into  practice  by  him 
while  be  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  The  department  of  the  in- 
terior was  given  to  M.  Montalivet;  but 
DO  president  of  the  council  was  named. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  M.  P^rier  the  praise  of 
vigor  in  maintaining  order,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  not  conducted  on  more 
liberal  and  popular  principles.  The  in- 
cessant prosecutions  of  the  preoB,  the 
great  number  of  trials  for  political  of- 
fences, and  the  rigid  adherence  to  a  con- 
servative policy,  in  a  country  in  which  so 
much  was  to  be  done  to  establish  a  ra- 
tional, yet  full  and  fair  degree  of  liberty, 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  The 
close  of  the  sessions  of  the  chambers  was 
hastened  by  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
violence  of  the  disease  in  Paris,  and  they 
were  soon  afler  prorogued.  Paris  was, 
soon  afler,  again  made  the  scene  of 
bloodshed.  On  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  general  Lamarque,  June  5,  the  militaiy 
having  attempted  to  disperse  the  crowd, 
skirmishing  continued  lor  several  davs, 
and  the  city  was  declared  to  be  under 
martial  law.  The  populace  were  not 
overpowered  without  much  slaughter, 
and  several  distinguished  men  of  the 
movvement  party  were  arrested  and  tried 
by  a  coun-martial ;  but  the  court  of 
cassation  pronounced  their  trial  to  be 
illegal—See,  on  this  and  other  subjects 
relating  to  France  since  the  revolutioDi 
39* 
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Sarrans'  Mhnoirea  tur  LqfayetU  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1832).— At  this  distance  jfrom  the 
scene  of  action,  we '  cannot  pretend  to 
give  any  authentic  information  upon  these 
and  more  recent  transactions.  We  will 
merely  add  here,  that,  afler  protracted 
negotiations  with  the  different  parties,  the 
king  did  not  reorganize  the  cabinet  until  > 
the  end^  of  October,  when  it  was  thus 
formed :  ^Marshal  Soult,  president  of  the 
council  (in  place  of  P^rier)  and  minister 
of  war ;  the  duke  de  Broghe,  minister  of 
foreign  affiurs,  in  place  of  S^bastiani, 
whose  infirm  health  rendered  his  retire- 
ment necessary ;  Thiers,  minister  of  the 
interior,  in  place  of  Montalivet;  M.  Hu- 
man succeeds  baron  Louis  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finance,  and  Guizot,  Girod  de 
PA  in  in  that  of  public  instruction.  M. 
Barthe,  admiral  de  Ri^y,  and  count 
d'Araout,  retain  respectively  the  seals, 
and  me  portfolios  of  the  marine,  and  of 
public  works. — ^We  h«ve  now  to  give 
spme  account  of  the  state  of  French 
af&irs  in  Algiers.  On  recerving  intelli- 
gence of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  d^as- 

5fy  the  army  in  Algiers  immediately 
eclared  its  adhesion  to  the  new  order 
of  things;  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  the  tri-cglored  flag  already 
waved  over  the  Casauba  and  the  forts. 
General  Clausel  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Algiers,  in  the  room  of 
count  Bourmont ;  and  public  opinion 
was  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  per- 
manent occupation  and  colonization  of 
the  Algerine  territory.  General  Clau- 
se! was  instructed,  therefore,  to  reduce 
to  obedience  all  the  provinces  dependent 
upon  Algiers,  and  to  promote  commerce 
and  agriculture,  by  encouraging  the  set- 
tlement of  European  emigrants.  A 
model  farm  was  also  insdtut^  to  teach 
the  inhabitants  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  land  was  sold  to  settlera  for 
two  and  a  half  francs  an  acre.  The 
only  commercial  marts  in  the  territory 
were  Algiers,  Oran,  Bona,  and  Bougia  or 
Boujeia:  the  three  last  were  yet  to  be 
occupied.  In  Oran  (with  20,000  inhab- 
itants), which  had  been  restored  to  the 
dey  of  Algiers  by  Spain,  in  1791,  busi- 
ness was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Span- 
iards. Bona,  with  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants,  situated  near  the  ruins  of 
Hippo  Regius,  and  Bougia,  forty  leagues 
east  fh>m  Algiers,  belon^d  to  the 
province  of  Constantine  (with  a  capital 
of  the  same  name,  twenty  days  march 
from  Algiere),  which  had  not  yet  been 
reduced.  Upon  this  long  tract  of  countiy 
were  neither  towns  nor  viUages ;  and  Jt 
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was  therefore  necessary,  if  an  expedition 
were  sent  out,  that  it  e^iould  carry  all  its 
supplies.  The  march  led  by  footpaths 
over  barren  mountains,  through  various 
tribes,  which  had  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence even  under  the  regency.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Algiers  could 
not  be  made  the  base  of  operations,  which 
could  be  fixed  only  at  Bona  or  Stora.  The 
beylic  of  Bona  was  therefore  occupied, 
and  general  Clausel  also  made  an  incur- 
sion mto  the  southern  province  of  mtteri, 
where  he  passed  the  Atlas,  and  defeated 
tlie  troops  of  the  bey,  on  the  twenty-fiist 
of  November.  On  the  twenty-second, 
Mediah,  the  ancient  Lamida,  vras  occu- 
pied, and,  on  the  twenty-third,  the  bey 
gave  in  his  submission.  But  the  people 
were  by  no  means  subjected.  The  bey  of 
Titteri  was  sent  to  France,  where  a  pension 
of  12flO0  francs  was  settled  upon  him ;  and 
the  bey  of  Oran  was  likewise  deposed,  and 
sebt  to  Alexandria.,  Still,  however,  the 
war  continued.  Mediah  was  evacuated, 
Oran  abandoned,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
city  of  Algiers  alone  would  be  retained. 
But  Southern  France  particulariy  remon- 
strated against  the  abandonment  of  a 
colony  so  important  for  commerce.  Gen- 
icral  Clausel  now  organized  a  corps  of 
irregular  Arabian  troops  (xuaves),  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  provinces  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Oran  to  two  Tunisian  princes, 
who  should  be  tributary  to  France.  But 
the  government  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
measures,  and,  in  February,  1831,  de- 
clared the  treaty  which  he  had  made 
with  Tunis,  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect 
(December  18),  to  be  null,  on  the  grqund 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers.  Gen- 
eral Berthez^ne  vras  also  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  although  Clausel 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  governor 
of  the  colony.  The  warlike  operations 
were  continued  during  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer,  and  several  expeditions 
were  made  into  the  interior,  to  chasdse 
hostile  tribes  of  Arabs,  Bedouins  and 
Cabyles,  or  Berfoera ;  but,  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  troops,  these  wild  nordes 
would  desert  their  villages,  and  disperse, 
and  then,  again  collecting,  hang  upon 
their  rear  on  their  return.  In  October, 
Bona  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cabyles; 
the  cotonywas  supported  at  the  expense 
of  1,000,000  irancs  a  month,  and,  instead 
of  proving  a  granary  for  Southern  France, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  was  obUged  to 
draw  all  its  supplies  from  that  country ; 
and  the  government  found  itself  com- 
-^^■-^ed  to  support  the  emigrants  who  had 
there.  In  Noveoiber,  the  popula- 


tion of  Algiers  bad  sunk  to  20,000  soiili^ 
of  whom  5000  were  Jews.  The  French 
government,  therefore,  at  length,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  efiTect  of  a  new  orgaBiza- 
tion  of  the  administration  of  the  colony: 
the  military  and  civil  authorities  weie 
intrusted  to  distinct  officers.  On  the  fint 
of  December,  the  duke  of  Rovigo  (Savt- 
ryj  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the 
military  command,  and  baron  Piebon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administn- 
tion,  as  civil  intendant  of  the  colooy. 
The  whole  coast,  from  CcmstantiDe  to 
Oran,  was  subjected  to  the  goverameDt 
of  Algiers;  and  the  fortificatitos of thii 
city  itself  were  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
erection  of  seven  new  block-bouso. 
Thus  the  determination  of  the  Frenefa 
government  to  retain  permanent  posaes- 
sion  of  the  new  colony,  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  will  certiunly  be  accom- 
plished, unless  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eo- 
rope  should  compel  France  to  recaU  ber 
troops  and  abanaon  the  African  flhoie. 
In  the  beginning  of  183SS,  the  number  of 
European  colonists  in  Algiers  was  about 
9000 ;  and  towards  the  close  of  Januaiy, 
a  newspaper,  in  French  and  Arabic,  was 
establishes],  under  the  tide  of  Moidkar 
Algirim,  Among  the  numerous  woris 
to  which  the  occupation  of  Algiers  htf 
given  rise  in  France,  we  mention  Reoan- 
dot's  TWeau  du  Royaume  d  de  la  Vik 
d^Mgbr  (fifth  edition,  1831);  Fetnel^ 
CcmpapM  dPAfrUmt  en  1890  (second  edi- 
tion, lB32|;  Jucnereau  de  St.  Denys^ 
Contidiraiwru  stotistiques,  Idttmqftu, 
mUUmreSf  el  poUtiqtuSj  rar  la  Bigata 
d^Mgkr  (vrith  a  map,  1831). 
Freestone.  (See  Sojidtiom) 
Friuli,  Duke  of.  fSee  Ihtntc,) 
Fuerteventura.  (See /brfevoi/im.) 
Fuessli.  (See  FatfJL) 
FuLMiNATiifo  Gold.  (See 
FuLMiiiATiNe  Powders.  (See^Kres- 
ryy  and  iSOver.) 
Fundi.  (See  F(mdL) 
Furnaces  for  warming  Housn. 
(See  Stovta.) 

Furze  is  accidentally  placed  befint 
Fur  Tradt. 
Ften.   (See  Funtn.) 


G. 


Galena.   (See  h^od.) 
Galleasses.  (See  GoBgr.) 
Garole.   (See  Mumnu) 
Garnis^ent.  (^Madmadjf^ 
tign.) 
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Garteb  Snake.   (See  SerpenL) 
Gavntlope.   (See  GcmMope.) 
Gaznavides.   (See  Persia.] 
Genesee  Oil.   (See  BihimenJ) 
Genlis,  madame  de,  died  at  Paris,  in 

December,  1830,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 

years. 

Georqia  Bare.  (See  Pinkneya  Pu- 
iefceru.) 

Georoium  Sidus.   (See  Herschd.) 

Germaine,  lord  George.  (See  Sack- 
vUU^  Gtcrge,) 

Ghosts.   (See  Vinons.) 

GiAMscHio.   (See  JemshiiL) 

Giovio,  Paolo.   (See  Jomus.) 

GiRARD,  Stephen.  This  singular  indi- 
Tidttal  has  rendered  himself  a  subject  of 
public  interest  by  his  lai|;e  bequests  for 
public  purposes,  and  deserves  a  place 
among  thcrae  remarkable  men  who  have 
achieved  great  things  with  small  means. 
He  was  bom  in  the  French  city  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  the  year  1750,  of  poor  parents^ 
and  seems  to  have  received  no  other  ed- 
ucation than  what  is  implied  in  the  fiict, 
that  he  learned  to  read  and  write  while  a 
child.  During  his  long  residence  in  this 
country,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he 
never  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  to  speak  it  correct- 
ly;  but  the  native  vigor  of  his  n^i!  d  sup- 
plied, in  a  great  measure,  those  defi- 
ciencies which,  to  most  others,  would 
have  been  an  insuperaUe  bar  to  success 
in  the  workL  Among  the  events  of  his 
early  youth,  he  used  to  speak  of  the  ridi- 
cule to  which  a  deformity  in  one  eye 
exposed  him,  as  a  source  of  great  suffer- 
ing. At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
he  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  cabin-boy,  and  afterwards  sailed 
irom  New  Yoric  in  the  same  humble 
station.  At  this  time,  his  deportment  was 
highly  exemplaiT ;  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel  under  whom  he  sailed  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  fidelity  and  indus- 
try, that  he  soon  after  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  vessel,  in  which  Girard 
made  several  voyaces  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  ports,  ms  ^preat  fiugality,  and 
his  success  in  such  tnfling  speculations 
as  he  ooukl  then  engage  in,  put  it  in  his 
power,  before  a  long  time,  to  become  part 
owner  of  a  vessel,  in  which  he  continued 
to  sail  as  master.  In  1709,  Ginod,  then 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  est^lished 
himself  in  Philadelphia ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  vear,  he  married  Polly  Luin, 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  calker,  then  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  and  a  servant  girl 
in  his  neiffhboniood.  This  marriage, 
howeyer,  £d  hoc  prove  a  happy  one, 


owing  to  the  asperity  and  violence  of 
Girard's  temper ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he 
sued  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  who 
was  confined  m  a  lunatic  hospital  durinff 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  her  life  (1790 
-^1815).  She  bore  him  only  one  child, 
who  died  in  infimcy.  On  the  breakuig 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  his  commer- 
cial operations  beiii^  interrupted,  be  took 
a  little  shop,  and  followed  the  trade  of 
bottler  and  grocer  for  several  years,  when 
be  asain  entered  the  West  India  trade ; 
and  fit>m  this  time  (1780)he  may  be  con- 
sidered a  rich  man.  Though  Girard 
was,  in  fleneral,  morose  in  his  manners, 
and  harsn  in  his  dispoation,  yet  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  durihf  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1793,  by  bis  active  benevolence  in  attend- 
ing the  sick;  and  on  all  occasions  he 
manifested  a  singular  readiness  to  afford 
medical  advice  and  personal  assistance  to 
such  sufferers  as  came  under  his  notice, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  never 
relieve  the  distresses  of  his  friends  or 
relations,  whether  of  body  or  of  the  purse, 
by  pecuniary  aid.  His  next  commercial 
enterprises  were  in  the  East  India  trade ; 
and,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  subse- 
qjuently  engaged  in  bankuiff  till  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death,  in  1831.  The  following 
description  of  his  person  and  manners  is 
taken  from  the  Biography  of  Stephen 
Girard,  written  by  S.  Simpson  (Philadel- 
phia, 1832) : — Few  men  made  so  nad  a  first 
impression  upon  the  spectator  as  Stephen 
Girard.  His  person  was  altogeth^  unpre- 
possessing. His  humble  and  vulgar  exte- 
rior, his  cold,  abstracted  and  taciturn  hab- 
its, did  not  fell  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
superficial  observer  a  feeling  approaching 
to  contempt.  He  resembled  a  short  and 
square-buut  old  sailor.  His  wall-eye  and 
the  contrast  e:M)ihited  between  his  iierson, 
his  habiliments  and  his  fortune,  contrib- 
uted to  complete  a  picture  of  the  most 
repulsive  kind.  He  was  partially  deaf  in 
one  ear,  and  his  conversation  was  dis- 
figured by  a  broken  French  dialect  He 
spoke,  with  few  exceptions,  only  upon 
business ;  and  then  never  said  more  than 
was  necessary  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  his  subject.  When  excited  to 
anger,  however,  especially  amons  his  de- 
pendants and  workmen,  his  volunility  of 
tongue,  though  not  couched  in  the  most 
refined  language,  was  without  a  parallel. 
But  to  compensate  for  these  ebullitions 
of  temper  towards  his  inferiors,  he  had 
the  art  of  conciliating  them  b^  the  most 
fiscinatinff  displays  of  occastonal  good 
nature,  wnkh  impressed  them  with  the 
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most  devoted  readiness  to  serve  him. 
His  habits  of  attending  business  were  ex- 
tremely regular  in  his  counting-house,  and 
ffenerally  so  in  his  bank.  On  discount 
days,  he  almost  always  entered  the  bank 
between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  whi- 
ter, and  six  and  nine  in  sunmier.  It  was 
his  custom,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two 
every  morning  in  a  garden  attached  to 
his  bank,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
pruning  his  vines,  numng  his  fig-tree  and 
dressing  his  shrubs.  He  was  buried  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  burial-ground,  but  with- 
out any  religious  ceremonies.  His  for- 
tune was  procMibly  the  largest  ever  left  b^ 
any  individual  in  the  U.  States,  and  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  eleven  or 
twelve  million  dollars.  It  was  disposed 
of  in  the  following  manner  by  his  will : — 
To  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  (subject  to 
an  annuity  of  $200  to  a  female  slave, 
whom  he  sets  free),  $30,000 ;  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania institution  ^r  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
|30,000;  to  the  orphan  asylum  of  Phila- 
delphia, $10,000;  to  the  controllers  of 
the  public  schools  of  Philade1phia,$10,000 ; 
to  the  city  corporation,  to  be  invested,  and 
the  interest  to  be  applied  annually  to  the 
purchase  of  fuel  for  the  poor,  $10,000 ;  to 
the  society  of  ship-masters  for  die  relief  of 
distressed  masters,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, $10,000 ;  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, $20,000;  for  a  school  for  poor 
white  children  in  Passayunk,  where  his 
fiirm  was  situated,  $6000 ;  legacies  to  indi- 
viduals, about  $120,000 ;  several  annuities^ 

.  amounting  to  about  $4000;  to  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  1000  acres  of  improved  land 
in  Louisiana,  and  one  third  of  207,000 
acres  of  unimproved  land  in  the  same 
state,  the  remaining  two  thirds  being  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (the 
value  of  this  land  is  about  $500,000) ;  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  stock  in  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  company,  $110,000 ; 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a 
college  for  poor  white  male  orphans,  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,  with  provision  that, 
should  this  amount  prove  insufiScient,  the 
necessary  sum  shall  be  taken  from  the 

.  residuary  fund ;  to  Philadelphia,  for  cer- 
tain city  improvements,  to  be  invested  and 
the  interest  annually  applied,  $500,000 ; 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  applied  to  internal  improvements  by 
canals,  $300,000 ;  to  the  ci^  of  Philadel- 
phia, all  his  remaining  real  and  personal 
estate  (no  part  of  the  former  to  be  soldi, 
estimated  at  about  $8,000,000,  in  aid  of 
the  orphan's  coUege,  if  needed,  improve- 
ments of  the  city,  and.  the  relief  of  taxes. 


GiASS  Snake.   (See  SerpenL) 

Glort.   (See  Mni6ttf.| 

Gnidus.   (See  Cnidus.) 

Goitre  Ibronckoede) ;  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  tne  Latin  guttur  (throat),  called 
by  the  Germans,  kropf  (throat);  a  tumor 
situated  in  front  of  the  windpipe,  and 
formed  by  the  •eweHing  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  (See  fFvuhipe.)  The  eotoe  is 
endemic  in  the  valleys  of  the  ^pa,  and 
seems  to  be  caused  principally  by  the 
heat,  moisture,  and  stagnation  of  the  air, 
produced  by  the  narrow  and  winding 
shape  of  the  valleys.  It  has  also  been 
attributed,  by  some,  to  the  use  of  ooarBe 
and  indigestible  food,  of  water  chai^ 
with  lime,  and  obtained  from  the  melung 
of  snow ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  gene- 
rally abandoned.  Tne  disease  is  some- 
times transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the 
child,  and,  when  it  is  here^itaiy,  often 
exists  from  birth :  when  not  so,  it  be^in 
to  show  itself  towards  the  age  of  mim 
seven  to  ten  years.  It  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  at  a  much  later  period  of 
life,  in  persons  who  take  up  their  resi- 
dence late  in  regions  where  it  is  endemic 
Instances  of  the  disease  have  also  been 
known  in  other  districts ;  but  they  are  not 
common.  The  habit  of  carrying  burdens 
on  the  head,  violent  efforts  of  any  sort, 
the  indulgence  of  violent  passions,  child- 
birth, &C.,  sometimes  appear  ^  be  the  oc- 
casion of  - its  developement.  The  causes 
of  the  goitre  are,  for  the  mote  part,  the 
same  as  those  of  cretinism,  and  it  is  often 
found  to  afflict  the  same  individuals ;  but 
the  diseases  are  not  to  be  confounded. 
(See  Oehnifm.)  Tliedevelopementoftfae 
tumor  is  generally  retarded  by  the  preva- 
lence of  cold,  dry  weather,  and  promoted 
by  warm  and  damp  weather ;  and  it  some- 
times disappears  entirely  when  the  patient 
leaves  the  infected  distncL  Various  rem- 
edies, both  internal  and  external,  have 
been  recommended.  Ashes  of  sponge, 
soap,  alkaline  and  sulphurous  waters,  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  have  been  enapfoyed 
with  success.  Compression,  friction,  fii- 
migation,  lotions  of  different  kinds,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  knife,  have  beoi 
resorted  to ;  but  the  use  of  the  lader  is 
dangerous. 

OoMARA  IsiuLNns.   (See  Comon.) 

GoosAifDBR.   (See  Jlfer^ganser.) 

GdTHK  died  at  Weimar,  March  % 
1832. 

GiiAMMARiAifs.  (See  Rhidcfieitmt,) 
Grat  Monks.   (See  raOom&rMa.) 
Green  Snakk.  (See  SarpenL) 
Greene,  Christopher,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Anierican  revohitioBBiy 
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army,  was  bom  in  1737,  in  Warwick,  a 
town  of  Rhode  Island.  When  still  very 
yoiui^,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
colonial  legislature,  from  his  native  place, 
and  retained  his  seat  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  lieutenant  in  the  Kentish  guards. 
Subsequently,  in  Mav,  1775,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  in  ^'an  arm^ 
of  observation,"  under  the  ordere  of  his 
relative,  general  Nathaniel  Greene.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  company  in  a  regiment 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  army  destined 
to  act  against  Canada,  and,  at  the  siece 
of  Quebec,  was  taken  prisoner.  In 

1777,  having  be^n  previously  exchanged, 
he  was  intrusted,  oy  Washington,  vnth 
the  charge  of  fort  Mercer,  on  the  river 
Delaware,  conunonly  called  Re|d  Bank,  a 
post  of  great  importance,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  a  large  detachment  of  Hes- 
sians, under  colonel  count  Donop.  He 
repulsed  the  enemy,  however ;  and  among 
their  slain  were  Donop  himself,  and  colo- 
nel Mingerode,  the  second  in  command. 
For  this  service  congress  voted  colo- 
nel Greene  an  elegant  sword,  which,  in 
1786,  was  presented  b^  general  Knox, 
secretary  or  war,  to  his  eldest  son.  In 

1778,  Greene  was  vnth  the  army  under 
Sullivan,  which,  vnth  the  aid  of  a  French 
fleet  under  D*Estaign,  attempted  to  break 
up  the  eneiny's  post  on  Rhode  Island, 
but  failed.   He  men  returned  to  head- 

ruters,  and  continued  to  serve  under 
conunander-in-chief,  until  the  spring 
of  1781,  when,  having  l)een  posted  on  the 
Croton  river,  in  advance  of  the  army,  he 
was  surprised  by  a  corps  of  reftisees,  and 
was  baroarously  murdered,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

GRiooiRE,  count,  died  at  Paris,  in 
May,  1831. 

Grsoorian  Cuaut,  (See  Musk,  Sa- 
credJ) 

Gross-Glooau.   (Se|B  Glogau.) 

Grosbular.   (See  GameL) 

GuANAGo.   (See  LUwm,) 

GuANCHES.   (See  Canaries,) 

GusRRERO  was  taken  in  arms  against 
the  government,  and  shot,  in  February, 
1831. 

GuiLoroRD.  (See  JVbr<%.) 

Gum-Tree.   (See  Tupdo,) 

GuNNERT.  In  the  body  of  the  worit, 
we  referred  to  this  head  the  histoir.of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  artillery  which  have 
been  used  among  difierent  nations.  Tlie 
article  intended  to  have  been  inserted 
having  lieen  accidentally  omitted,  we 
Ipve  here  the  following  Sketch  from  the 


article  MSUry,  in  the  Etic^lopadia  Jlfe- 
tropolitana.  We  propose,  m  this  article, 
not  to  treat  cf  artillery  as  a  science,  but 
simply  to  describe  the  several  apparatuses, 
appointments,  &c.,  which  constitute  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  the  artillery 
of  an  army,  prefacing  that  description  by 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  ^and 
successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  important  branch  of  the  mil- 
iary art  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
when  war  was  made  with  quickness  and 
impetuosity,  the  use  of  artillery  was 
unknown:  the  club  and  the  dart  were, 
at  this  time,  the  only  instruments  of 
attack  and  defence ;  and  it  was  probably 
some  time  before  the  bow  and  arrow 
were  thought  of  as  ofiensive  weapons. 
As  the  destructive  means  of  attack  were, 
by  the  latter  invention,  made  to  operate  at 
a  distance,  corresponding  means  of  de- 
fence became  necessary;  and  trunks  of 
trees,  interlaced  with  branches  and  sup- 
ported with  earth,  constituted  the  first  for- 
tification, which  was  afterwards  improved 
by  substituting  a  wall  vrith  a  parapet,  for 
shooting  arrows  at  the  assailants.  After- 
wards, the  walls  were  carried  higher,  and 
holes  left  in  themof  sufiUcient  size  only  to 
enable  the  archers  to  discharge  their  ar- 
rows effectually  upon  an  enemy.  To  at- 
tack, therefore,  with  any  chance  of  suc^ 
cess,  some  powerful  engine  became  ne- 
cessaiy  to  natter  down  the  vralls:  this 
gave  rise  to  the  battering  ram,  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  engines  of  an- 
cient artillery.  To  what  date  we  are  to 
refer  the  invention  of  this  powerful  ma- 
chine is  uncertain.  We  are  informed,  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  that  Uz- 
ziah,  who  bc^  his  reign  809  years  be- 
fore the  Chnstian  era,  made  in  Jerusa- 
lem engines,  invented  by  cunning  men,  to 
be  upon  the  towers  and  upon  the  bul- 
warks, to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones 
withaL"  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
ram  was  at  least  known  in  those  days, 
although  we  have  no  distinct  mention  of 
it  till  the  time  of  Pericles  the  Athenian 
(409  B.  C).  To  oppose  this  powerful  en- 
gine of  attack,  furtner  means  of  defence 
became  necessary ;  and  the  invention  of 
ballistsB  and  catapults  resulted  probably 
from  this  necessity.  But  these  soon  be- 
came instruments  not  only  of  defence  but 
of  attack ;  for,  in  the  siege  of  Motya 
(about  370  B.  C),  Dionyaus,  after  hav5ng 
iMittered  down  the  fortification  with  his 
rams,  advanced  to  the  walls  towers  rolled 
upon  wheels,  whence  be  galled  the  be- 
sieged with  continual  volleys  of  stones 
and  darts  thrown  firom  his  cataoultn 
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{Ancient  Uiwoersal  History^  voL  vi.)  A  endeavor  to  present  the  reader  *¥nifa 
number  of  other  instances  are  mention-  the  description  of  these  several  ma- 
ed  spon  aifter  this  time,  in  which  machines  chines,  according  to  the  beat  authorities, 
of  various  descriptions  were  employed  '  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ac^aowl- 
both  for  defence  and  attack,  of  whivh  we  edged  that  the  account  of  many  of  them 
may  mention,  in  particular,  the  siege  of  is  so  very  obscure,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
Sagutitum,  by  Hannibal  (219  B.  C.),  in  tionable  whether  they  are  precisely  such 
which  the  Saguntines  prevented  his  sol-  as  those  described  by  the  ancient  bistori- 
diers  from  using  the  battering  ram  by  a  ans.  The  ancient  artillery  may  be  divided 
continual  hurling  of  darts,  stones,  and  into  three  classes  of  machines,  namely, 
other  missiles.  From  this  time,  these  first,  those  intended  for  projecting  bodies; 
warlike  engines  increased,  both  in  num-  secondly,  those  for  approach  and  demoli- 
ber  and  in  magnitude,  to  an  almost  in-  tion ;  thirdly,  a  miscellaneous  class,  used 
credible  extent,  of  which  the  reader  mav  for  various  offensive  operations.  Of  the 
form  some  idea  by  the  inventory  that  dif-  first  clafis,  the  most  miportant  are*  the 
ferent  historians  have  given  us  of  those  ballistse  and  catapultie,  which  are,  bj 
found  in  certain  cities,  which  had  been  some  authors,  confounded  with  each  otfa- 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  enemy,  and  er ;  but,  according  to  their  etymology, 
by  the  enumeration  of  those  which  ac-  ballista  (from  0aX\u,  to  shoot  or  throw)  u 
companied  particular  armies.  Thus  we  an  engine  for  propelhng  stouM,  called 
are  informed  that  Titus  employed,  in  the  also  XiMoXofr  ircrpejSoXoc,  petraria^  &c; 
sieffe  of  Jerusalem,  three  hundred  cata-  while  catapulta  (in  Greek,  Kamfknn^  from 
pultae,  of  divers  magnitudes,  and  forty  bal-  vcXn?;,  a  spear  or  dart)  was  an  instrument 
lists,  of  which  the  least  projected  stones  employed  to. dart  forth  spears  or  anoifi. 
of  «eventy-five  pounds  weight.  And,  The  force  of  the  ballistoe  was  prodigious, 
when  the  consul  Censorius  marched  The  stones  cast  from  them  were  of  eoor- 
against  Carthage,  and  obliged  the  inhab-  mous  weight,  and  of  any  form ;  and,  for 
itantB  to  give  up  their  arms,  they  surren-  the  further  annoyance  of  the  beaeged 
'  dered  to  him  two  thousand  machines  place,  they  would  throw  into  it  from  the 
proper  for  throwing  darts  and  stones ;  ballistse  dead  bodies  of  men  and  hones, 
and,  aflerwards,  when  Scipio  made  him-  heads,  and  detached  limbs.  Atbeiueus 
self  master  of  the  same  city,  there  were  mentions  one  of  these  ballistse  that  threw 
no  leas  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  a  stone  ofthree  talents,  namely, about  tfam 
catapultae  of  the  larger  size,  two  hundred  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  weight  Caesir 
and  eighty-one  of  the  smaUer,  twenty-  employed  these  machines  not  only  to  de- 
three  of  the  larger  ballistae,  fifW-two  of  a  stroy  men,  but  to  batter  down  strong  and 
amaller  kind,  and  an  innumerable  number  high  towers.  We  have  already  mea- 
of  scorpions  of  different  sizes,  arms,  and  tioned  the  machines  employed  by  Titss 
.  missile  weapons.  Two  years  previous  to  against  Jerusalem,  some  of  which,  Jo8^ 
this,  Marceltus  had  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  phus  states,  projected  stones  of  a  hundred 
a  city  proverbially  fatal  to  the  armies  that  weight ;  and  Archimedes  is  said  to  hare 
attacked  it.  Archimedes  was  at  that  time,  cast  bodies  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  by 
resident  in  the  city,  and,  at  the  earnest  means  of  his  ballistse,  asainlst  tne  Roman 
solicitation  of  Hicro,  kin^  of  Sicily,  exert-  fleet,  in  his  defence  of  Syracuse.  A  bal- 
ed the  po  wers  of  his  mind  in  the  inven-  lista  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  strong 
tion  of  artillery,  and  other  warlike  instm-  frame-work,  susceptible  of  easy  sepan- 
menta  Marcellus  had  brought  with  him  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  conveyance,  and 
an  enormous  engine,  mounted  on  eight  then  of  being  rejoined  in  fhune,  having  oo 
ffalleys,  called  aaaaibujcay  which  Archirae-  each  side  a  toothed  wheel.  The  wbeeb 
des  destroyed  by  discharging  at  it  single  have  each  a  strong  cross-piece.  A  suvng 
stones  of  enormous  weight,  while  it  was  cord,  well  stretched,  passes  several  times 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls,  from  the  cross-piece  of  one  wheel  to  that 
This  was  effected  by  ballistse ;  but  he  also  of  the  opposite  wheel,  and  forms  tbuaser- 
employed  crows,  grapples,  and  scorpions,  eral  intersectinff  twists,  at  the  centra  of 
by  the  former  of  which  the  Roman  ves-  one  of  which  i0  inserted  the  handle  or 
sehi  were  lifted  out  of  the.  water  by  the  stem  of  a  capacious  spoon.  The  wbeeb 
prow,  and  plunsed  to  the  bottom  of  the  are  turned  by  means  of  pinions,  and  the 
sea.  It  would  be  useless  to  record  the  cords  fastened  to  the  cross-pieces  are  made 
numerous  other  sieges  which  took  place  to  twist  more  and  more  about  each  otber. 
between  this  period  and  the  invention  of  When,  by  this  process,  the  twisted  cords 
cannon,  where  these  Instruments  were  have  received  a  suflScient  tension,  the 
employed.     We  shall  therefore  now  wheels  and  pinions  are  retained  in  their 
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places  by  the  application  of  a  pall  or 
racheL  This  done,  the  stem,  which  has 
waxed  cord  coiled  closely  about  it  to  give 
it  additional  strength,  is  brought  down  to 
the  horizontal  position  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  and  retained  there  by  another 

KU  or  detent  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
dy  which  it  is  intended  to  throw  from 
the  baUista,  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
epooTU  At  a  given  word,  the  detent  is 
struck  away  with  a  mailed  and  the  stem, 
obeying  the  enormous  elastic  force  which 
DOW  acts  upon  it,  remounts,  and  dis- 
charges the  projectile  with  ereat  impetu- 
osity. At  the  moment  of  uie  discharge, 
the  stem  strikes  against  the  frame  at  a 
point  where,  to  soflen  down  the  shock,  a 
thick  hone-hair  cushion  is  placed.  The 
machines  called  by  the  Romans  iormen- 
twn  were  only  varieties  of  the  ballista,  and 
served  to  project  stones  and  other  ponder- 
ous masses.  According  to  Yitruvius,  the 
cords  employed  in  these  machines  were 
made  sometimes  of  hair,  at  others  of  the 
bowels  of  axiimalB,  prepared  like  our  cat- 
gut All  were  not  twisted  by  the  same 
process,  but  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
windlass,  at  others  by  toothed  wheels. 
The  ultimate  effects,  however,  were  the 
same  in  all  cases. — 0/  the  CatapuUtE. 
These,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were 
employed  in  throwing  daits  or  arrows, 
which,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes  poison- 
ed, and  at  others  set  on  fire.  A  catapulta 
of  the  smaller  kind  consists  merely  of  an 
immense  bow  of  elastic  wicker  work, 
placed  on  a  suitable  carriage,  and  having 
Its  upper  part  drawn  down  by  the  force 
of.  several  men  applied  to  a  strong  rope. 
Several  arrows  are  lodged  upon  a  suitable 
firae,^and  at  different  elevations.  The 
tightened  cord  being  set  at  liberty  by 
drawing  out  b  pin,  the  bent  surface^  recov- 
ering itself  by  its  natural  elasticity,  ad- 
vances to  its  original  vertical  position,  and 
thus  drives  before  it  all  the  arrows  with 
considerable  velocity.  This  kind  of  cata- 
pulta is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  being  employed  at  the  siese  of  Cyprus. 
CatapuTtee  of  the  larger  kind  were  much 
more  powerful,  and  were  used  to  shoot 
darts  and  arrows  of  great  length  and 
weight  It  is  not  unaptly  assimilated  to  a 
broken  bow,  although  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that,  in  the  latter,  the  elastic  force 
resides  in  the  bow  itself,  whereas  here,  as 
in  the  ballista,  the  elastic  force  is  in  the 
twisted  cords,  between  which  the  two  arms 
are  inserted,  not  vertically,  as  in  the  stem 
of  the  ballista,  but  horizontally.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  two  arms  is  attached  a 
strong  rope.  The  twisted  cords  receive 


their  tension  by  means  of  wheel  work, 
and  are  kept  at  the  requisite  twist  by 
means  of  detents,  as  in  the  ballista.  The 
arms,  are  also  strengthened  by  ligatures 
of  waxed  cord,  as  in  the  latter  machine. ' 
The  impulsive  energy  of  these  machines 
far  exceeds  the  ideas  we  should  form  of 
them  from  their  description.  It  is  said 
that  Montfaucon  possessed  a  small  model 
of  a  catapulta  only  five  inches  in  length, 
which  projected  its  dart  to  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  feet;  and  Folard,  the 
learned  editor  of  Polybius,  had  a  model 
only  a  foot  in  each  dimension,  which  pro- 
pelled its  dart  with  such  force  as  to  cause 
It  to  enter  and  remain  in  hard  freestone  at 
the  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  feet 
CfBsar  also  relates  that,  at  the  siege  of 
Marseilles,  the  besieged  propelled,  from 
the  top  of  their  walls,  beams  of  twelve 
feet  long,  armed  at  one  end  by  pointed 
iron  heads,  which  pierced  four  ranks  of 
stout  hurdles,  and  then  stuck  firml)r  into 
the  earthw — Of  the  Scorpion,  This  is  an- 
other of  the  propelling  machines  of  the 
ancients,  and  is  probably  of  anterior  date 
ta  those  we  have  been  describing,  being 
&i  inferior  to  them  in  its  action,  uthougn 
still  a  veiy  powerful  engine.  The  pro- 
peUing  power  was  produced '  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  weight  placed  at  the  shorter 
arm  of  the  machine,  which  raising  the 
longer  arm,  the  stone  was  delivered  firom 
the  ding  attached  to  it  with  a  very  con- 
siderable force;  but,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  by  a  very  inferior  one  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  twisted  cord  in  the  ballista 
and  catapulta.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  stone '  being  discharged,  the  Ions  arm 
was  drawn  down  by  manual  strength,  and 
the  machine  recharged  by  another  stone. 
This  is  by  some  authors  called  a  fwndx- 
baUe, — The  arcobaUista  is  a  smaller  pro- 
pelling apparatus,  which  might  b^  woned 
by  one  man.  It  is  litUe  more  than  a 
fixed  bow,  with  a  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  bringing  back  the  line.  The 
above  are  the  principal  machines  which 
the  ancients  possessed  for  distant  means 
of  annoyance.  It  still  remains  for  i|s  to 
describe  those  employed  on  a  near  ap- 
proach to  an  enemy's  woriu  for  the  dem- 
olition of  the  same,  and  the  opposing  en- 
gines of  the  besie^dw — Mackmes  of  Ap^ 
proach  and  Demolitiotu  Of  the  Battering 
Ram.  The  ancients  enipioyed  two  differ- 
ent machines  of  this  kind,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  under  the  head  Bat" 
tering  Banu — MovaUp  Towera,  Tbrtotf ev, 
&c.  The  movable  towers  employed  bv 
the  ancients  in  their  sieges,  and  which. 
ihej  called  Ae<€poje#,  were  oflen  of  an 
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aatODishiog  magnitude.  Vegetius  de- 
scribes them  as  being  formed  of  strong 
planks.  To  preserve  them  from  risk  of 
fire  thrown  fix>m  the  walls  of  the  besieg- 
ed place,  they  wer*  covered  with  raw 
hid^  or  with  pieces  of  woven  horw-hair. 
Their  height  was  proportional  to  the  di- 
mensions of  their  bases,  which  were 
sometimes  thirty  feet  square,  and  their 
height  forty  or  fifty  feeL  Sometimes^  their 
height  was  still  creater,  that  they  might 
be  above  the  walls,  and  even  above  the 
stone  towers  of  the  city.  They  were  sup- 
ported upon  several  small  wheels,  by 
means  or  which  they  might  be  moved 
from  place  to  place,  notwithstanding  their 
enormous  size  and  weight.  It  was  sen- 
erelly  reckoned  that  the  besieged  place 
was  in  imminent  danger  whenever  the  be- 
siegers had  succeeded  in  placing  one  of 
these  near  the  walls.  The  helepolis  was 
supplied  with  ladders,  by  which  to  mount 
fxom  stage  to  stage ;  and  each  stage  pre- 
sented its  particular  means  of  attack.  In 

'  the  lower  one,  there  was  commonly  a 
ram ;  and  the  middle  stage,  or  a  higher 
one,  was  furnished  with  a  bridge,  made 
of  mutually-intereectinff  levers,  which 
could  be  easily  projected  out,  and  thereby 
form  a  communication  between  the  tower 
and  the  wall.  Sometimes  baskets,  fixed  to 
projecting  levers,  carried  men,  who  were 
let  down  upon  the  wall.  On  the  upper 
stages  were  soldiers  armed  with  halDerta, 
and  archers,  who  continually  played  upon 
the  besieffed.  Vitruvius  states  that  the 
weight  of  the  helepolis  brought  against 
Rhodes  by  Demetrius  weighed  960,000 
pounds,  and  that  to  man  and  manteuvre 
It,  employed  3400  soldien. — ^The  tortoue 
was  a  kind  of  moving  sheet,  used  to  de- 

'  fend  the  assailants  in  their  advance  upon 
the  place.  These  were  also  of  great  mag- 
nitude. One  of  those  employed  by  CsBsar, 
at  the  siege  of  Afarseilles,  was  sixty  feet 
long,  and  served  to  cover  the  space  be- 
tween the  helepolis  and  the  city  walL  In 
some  instances,  a  long  rank  of  these  was 
placed  end  to  end,  and  served  as  a  com- 
plete protection  to  the  soldiers;  Thev 
were  covered,  as  we  have  already  said, 
with  raw  hides,  or  with  moistened  horse- 
hair, to  protect  them  fi^m  the  fire  of  the 
besiegea. — MuceUaneous  Mctchtnea,  Of 
Crows  (corvi)and  Cranes.  As,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  engines  last  described,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  besiegers  to  ap- 
proach close  under  the  walls  of  the  be- 
sieged city,  it  was  natural  that  the  latter 
should  attempt  a  means  of  annoyance,  or 
defence  agamst  their  enemy,  which 
might  counteract  their  efforts.  Hils  prob* 
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ably  gave  rise  to  the  machines  we  are 
about  to  describe,  which  were  of  difibreot 
kinds,  some  being  used  in  >iegps,  and 
others  in  engagements  at  sea.  The  de- 
scription we  have  of  these  en^es,  and 
of  tne  effects  produced  bf  them,  is  scarce- 
ly credible.  Plutarch  raforms  us  that, 
when  Marcellus  had  advanced  his  galleys 
close  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse^  Ar- 
chimedes directed  against  them  enormous 
machines,  which,  bemg  projected  forward, 
there  were  let  down  suddenly  fi^oi  them 
large  beams,  from  which  were  suspeixled 
long  vertical  arms  of  rope,  terminated 
with  grappling  hooks,  which,  la^fing  hold 
of  the  vessels,  and  rapidly  elevadng  them, 
by  the  operation  of  counter  weiehts,  upset 
and  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea; 
or,  afier  raising  them  by  their  prows,  and 
setting  them  as  it  were  on  thenr  po<^ 
plunged  them  endwise  into  the  water. 
Others,  it  is  said,  he  swuiig  round  towards 
the  shore  by  the  application  of  his  cranes, 
and,  after  whirling  them  in  the  air,  clashed 
them  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  beneath.  Al- 
though It  is  impossible  not  to  aun»eet 
some  degree  of^  exaggeration  in  these 
statements,  yet  we  cannot,  at  the  Bame 
time,  doubt  that  very  powerful  means  of 
this  kind  were  employed  in  this  c^brsted 
siege,  in  which  Archimedes,  the  prince 
of  Grecian  mathematicians,  performed  an 
important  part,  and  where  ne  at  length 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  one  of  the  aol- 
diers  of  the  conqueror. — ^The  iefleno  was 
a  machine  employed  for  raising  a  few 
soldiers  higher  than  the  top  of  the  eoemy^ 
wall,  to  ascertain  what  vras  goioc  oa 
'Within  them,  and  sometimes  ror  wcing 
possession  of  them,  and  thus  ftcilitnting 
the  escalade.  In  the  former  instartce,  it 
was  formed  by  a  great  pile  driven  into  the 
ground,  which  served  as  a  fuJcruoi  to  a 
long  lever,  which  was  placed  acroflB  it 
and  balanced.  At  one  of  its  extremities 
was  a  light  wooden  or  wicker  case^  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  certain  number  of  men, 
who,  when  the  opposite  end  was  «Irawn 
down  by  cords,  were  raised  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  look  over  the  walls,  or  to 
'mount  upon  them.  Others  were  mount- 
ed on  carriages. — Of  modem  AriiUaj, 
At  what  time  gunpowder  was  first  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  war,  is  ^efj 
uncertain;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
cannon  were  in  use- very  eariy  in  the 
fourteendi  century ;  but  they  were,  at 
course,  of  the  rudest  and  most  uncoltivai- 
ed  character.  (See  Gwwowder.)  Tbmt 
first  denomination  was  bombardt^  fiom 
/3o|i^oc,  or  hombo  et  ardare^  on  account  of 
the  great  noise  produced  by  the  diKfaaigei 
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In  the  early  use  of  these  machines,  thev 
were  employed  like  those  they,  supplanted, 
ami  which  we  have  described,  in  throwing 
enormous  stones.  They  were  therefore  of 
immense  calibre ;  and,  as  the  means  of  bor- 
ing iron  masses  of  such  magnitude  were 
then  wanted,  they  were  necessarily  form- 
ed of  iron  bars,  fitted  together  lengthwise, 
and  confined  by  strong  hoops  of  iron. 
Sometimes  the  ours  were  soldered  togeth- 
er; but,  still,  the  hoops  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.  There  are  some  specimens 
of  these  early  cannon  preserved  as  curios- 
ities in  the  repository  and  royal  arsenal 
at  Woolwich.  All  the  ancient  cannon  are 
unnecessarily  long  and  clumsy ;  and  we 
may  easily  unagine  that  their  carria^s 
and  appointments  were  equally  heavy  and 
unmaiwgeable.  We  are  informed,  indeed, 
bjr  Guicciardini,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history,  that  so  cumbrous  and  unmanage- 
able were  the  cannon  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  thev  could 
only  be  discharged  at  considerable  inter* 
vab,  namely,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day ; 
80  that  the  besieged  had  sufiScient  time 
to  repair,  at  their  leisure,  the  damage 
which  they  had  sustained ;  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  the  pieces  burst, 
and  thus  dia  more  -injuiy  to  those  who 
employed  them  than  to  those  they  were 
intended  to  annoy.  In  1453,  when  Ma- 
homet II  battered  the  waUs  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  is  said  to  have  used  bombards 
which  projected  masses  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  weight ;  and  even  during  the  late 
wars,  the  Turks  employed  enormous 
stone  mortars  to  protect  me  passage  of 
the  DardaneUes.  To  trace,  however,  the 
various  chan^  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  construction,  management,  &c^  of 
these  arms^  would  fiur  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  article.  We  must  pass,  therefore, 
fitwn  these  earlv  applications  of  cannon  to 
the  purposes  of  bombardment,  to  the  time 
when  they  began  to  be  employed  in  the 
open  field,  at  which'  period  they  must 
have  undergone  considmble  changes  and 
improvements.  The  English  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  employ  cannon  in 
the  field ;  and,  as  early  as  1346,  at  the  cel- 
ebrated battle  of  Creasy,  five  of  them  were 
placed  on  a  small  hill  near  that  vilUige, 
and  which  are  said  to  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  attainment  of  mat  victory. 
Cannon,  however,  were  not  cast  in  Eng- 
land till  some  time  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, namely,  brass  cannon  about  the^  year 
1535,  and  those  of  iron  in  1547.  We 
read,  indeed,  of  brass  guns  of  a  much  ear- 
lier date ;  bat  whether  they  were  formed 
of  bars,  or  in  what  other  way  they  were 
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constructed,  we  are  not  informed.  Not- 
withstanding the  improvements  thus  in- 
troduced in  the  formation  of  cannon,  yet 
they  were  still,  finm  a  mistaken  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  fpreBt  length,  exceedingly 
large  and  unwieldy.  Louis  XII  had  one 
cast  at  Tours  which  carried  a  ball  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  One  of  these  extraor- 
dinary cannon  was  taken  at  the  siege  of 
Dien,  in  1546,  by  don  John  de  Castro,  and 
was  very  lately  preserved  in  the  castle  of 
St  Julian  de  Barra,  near  Lisbon.  The 
length  of  it  is  twenty  feet  and  seven 
inches ;  its  diameter,  in  the  middle,  ia  six 
feet  and  three  inches;  and  it  threw  a  ball 
of  one  hundred  pounds.  There  is  a 
Hindoostan  inscription  upon  it,  which 
says  it  was  made  A.  D.  1400.  Although, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  size  of 
cannon  was  considerably  diminished,  and 
a  more  tasteful  form  given  to  their  exteri- 
or, still  some  few  were  made  of  what  we 
now  consider  a  prodigious  magnitude, 
hiffhiy  omamentea,  and  bearing  a  variety 
or  mottoes,  and  dignified  with  names  of 
various  import  (£e  Cimi«m.)---wdr(tZ2ery 
Jfor  the  Fietd.  This  was  fbrmeriy  divided 
into  three  claases,  namely,  battalion  ffuns, 
artillery  of  the  pork,  and  horse  artilleiT. 
The  battation  guns  included  all  the  light 
pieces  attached  to  re^ments  of  the.  line, 
^hich  they  accompanied  in  all  their  ma- 
noeuvres, to  cover  and  support  them.  In 
the  English  service,  there  were  two  six- 
pounders  attached  to  each  battalion. 

Per  Battaliou. 
The  French  had  two  four-pounders. 
The  Danes       ^  two  three-pounders. 
The  Austrians       three  six-pounders. 

The  Prussians   «         j  ^''^^"gj^"' 

a        u        u  j-^j,  J  three-pounders, 
}    second  line. 
The  Hanoverians    two  three-pounders. 

This  practice  is,  however,  now  discontin- 
ued in  the  British  service ;  and,  in  lieu  of 
battalion  guns,  the  artillery  is  formed  into 
brigades  of  foot,  and  troops  of  horse  artil- 
lery, the  former  being  attached  to  the 
inrantnr,  and  the  latter  to  the  cavalry. 
This  change  has  taken  place  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  condensed  fire  of  these 
brigades  and  troops  nroduces  a  much 
greater  efi^t  than  coula  be  expected  from 
me  divided  action  of  battalion  guns.  The 
briffades  of  foot  artillery  have  either  five 
mc^um  twelve-pounders,  and  a  heavy 
five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer;  five  nine- 
*  pounders,  and  a  heavy  five  and  a  half  inch 
howitzer;  five  long  six-pounden,  with  a 
heavy  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer ;  five 
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lig^t  six-pounden^  with  a  light  five  and  a 
half  inch  howitzer ;  or  six  tlfee-poundera, 
when  acting  in  a  mountainous  country. 
The  nine-pounders,  however,  were  much 
in  use  in  the  late  campaigns,  as  they  aa- 
Bwered  better  to  the  French  eiffht-pound- 
ers,  to  which  they  were  generally  opposed. 
— Ham  Arajlery.  A  troop  of  horse  artil 
leiy  in  the  British  service  has  cenerally 
five  light  six-pounders,  and  one  ud^t  five 
and  a  half , inch  howitzer.  The  French 
have  commonly  eight-pounders,  and  a 
six-inch  howitzer  attached  to  their  troops 
of  horse  art'dlery.— Parik  ^  ArtiiUry. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  liffbt  guns,  to  replace  such  as  may 
be  disabled  or  taken,  contains  some  ord- 
nance of  a  heavier  calibre ;  but  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  it  depend  on  particular 
circumstances.  These  are  eighteen-pound- 
ers,  twelve-pounders,  and  eight-inch  how- 
itzers, for  the  purpose  of  forming  batteries 
of  position ;  defending  entrenched  posts ; 
breaking  down  bridges;  dislodging  an 
enemy  from  temporaiy  woriEs,  or  old  cas- 
tles, fortified  in  order  to  impede  the  march 
of  an  army  for  a  short  time,  &c  These 
do  not  always  follow  an  army  in  all  its 
movements;  but  still  they  are  generally 
so  placed  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in 
a  snort  time  when  circumstances  require 
it  The  parit  also  should  contain  spare 
carriages,  stores  and  ammunition  for  every 
description  of  ordnance  to  be  employed ; 
a  ponton  or  boat  equipage,  and  a  mova- 
ble magazine  in  wagons  or  carts  for  in- 
fantry and  cavalry. — ArUUery  for  a  '^iff^^ 
This  of  course  contains,  besides  a  number 
of  pieces  of  the  kind  we  have  been  de- 
scrioing,  a  quantity  of  heavy  ordnance, 
the  particular  number  of  which,  however, 
depends  upon  circumstances;  but  the 
proportion  of  the  difi[erent  kinds  is  gener- 
ally something  like  the  following,  namely : 
The  number  of  heavy  guns  bemg  deter- 
mined upon,  the  number  of 

Mortars  (8-in.  to  13-in.),  about  one  third. 
Small  mortan,  about  one  fourth. 

Heavy  howitzers,         about  one  eighth. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  and  cali- 
bre of  the  ordnance  demandjsd  for  the 
nege  of  Lirie,  by  the  late  sur  William 
Congreve: — 

6  twenty-four-pounders. 
28  ten-inch  mortars. 

8  ei^t-inch  mortars. 
dO  five  and  a  half  inch  mortars. 

These  numbers,  it  will  be  perceived,  do 
Dot  exactly  agree  vrith  the  above  rule  ; 


and,  indeed,  no  rule  can  be  made  to  apply 

eenerally  to  all  cases. — ^The  artillery  fiv 
me  defence  of  a  garrison  is  very  similar 
to  that  employed  in  the  siegew 

Gtmnotus  Eubctricus.  (See  EUc- 
tneal  Ed.) 


H. 

HAniUAir.  (See  Mian.) 
Halcyon.   (See  KinftfiAar,) 
Halbp.   (See  Aleppo 
Halifax,  MAaquis  of.  (See  StnSBe^ 
Georgt.) 

Hardwickx,  Lord.  (SeeFoHfce,PUI^) 

Harrixr.   (See  HaumL) 

Harvest  Flt.   (See  LocumL) 

Harvxst  Moon.   (See  Moon.) 

Haubxrk.   (See  MaUy  Coal  of. 

Hauowitz,  count,  died  at  Vienna  in 
February,  18^^ 

Hauser,  Kaiqiar.  On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May,  1^28,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  who  was  unable 
to  speak,  and  seemed  almost  incapable 
of  walking  or  standings  was  found  in  the 
streets  of  Nuremberg,  by  one  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place.  In  his  hand  was  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  captain  <^  one  of 
the  cavalry  companies  tnere.  He  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  diflfenoc 
objects,  bad  little  or  no  command  over  his 
hands  and  feet,  and,  when  spoken  to,  he 
understood  nothing  that  was  said  to  hin^ 
and  only  replied  b^  a  few  words  of  on- 
intelligible  gibberish.  As  he  appeared 
hungiT  and  thunsty,  fix)d  and  drink  wm 
brought  to  him ;  but,  on  tasting  a  bit  of 
meatthatTOsofikredtohim,hefi9ecled  it 
with  si^s  of  disgust,  which  were  repeat- 
ed on  his  taking  a  few  drops  of  beer  into 
his  mouth.  On  a  pen  being  put  into  his 
hand,  he  wrote,  in  plain  letters,  Kasper 
Hauser.  The  letter,  ^diich  we  have  he- 
fiire  mentioned,  was  dated  ''BavariaB 
Frontiers,  place  nameless:"  its  purport 
was,'  that  the  boy  had  been  left  with  the 
writer,  who  was  a  poor  laborer,  in  Octo> 
her,  181%  and  who,  not  knowing  )m 
parents^  had  brought  hhn  up  in  his 
nouse,  without  allowing  him  to  alir  ooi 
of  it.  A  note,  accompanying  this  lener, 
contained  these  words :  Hb  fetlier  was 
one  of  the  light  cavalry :  send  him,  i 
he  is  seventeen  years  oU,  to  Nurem 
for  his  fether  was  stationed  there, 
was  bom  April  30,  1819L  I  am  a  poor 
giri,  and  cannot  support  him:  his  ftdwr 
Is  dead."  The  lad  was  about  four  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  well  fenned,  Mid 
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Btout;  his  counteDance  destitute  of  ex- 
pression, and  his  eves  staring  and  heavy ; 
his  hands  delicately  formed,  and  his  feet 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  subjected 
to  the  usual  pressure  of  shoes.  His  dress 
was  chiefly  old  and  coarse,  but  his  jacket 
had  the  appearance  of  a  frock  co^t,  with 
the  skurts  cut  off,  and  his  pantaloons  were 
of  a  finer  quality  than  those  worn  by 
peasants.  The  anatomy  of  bis  legs,  as 
appeared  by  a  subsequent  examination, 
presented  some  singular  deviations  from 
the  common  formation.  At  Nuremberg, 
he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  wos 
gradually  taught  the  use  of  language. 
July  11,  be  was  visited  by  Von  Feuer- 
bach  (q.  y.),  from  whose  pamphlet  Kas- 
par  HauseTy  Beispiel 
am  Sedtnleben  dta  Menschen  (of  which  a 
translation  has  been  published  in  Boston, 
1832),  we  have  extracted  the  contents  of 
this  article.   Hauser  was  not  then  able  to 

give  an  intelligible  account  of  himself ;  but 
e  was  soon  after  removed  to  the  house 
of  a  school-master  in  the  place,  where 
he  gradually  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
things  and  of  language.  In  the  summer 
of  18S29,  he  was  able  to  give,  iii  Mrritin^, 
his  recollections  of  events  previous  to  his 
coming  into  the  world  at  Nuremberg,''  as 
he  expressed  himself.  It  had  already  been 
mentioned  that  he  was  preparing  such  an 
account,  when,  in  the  month  of  October, 
he  was  found  lyin^  in  the  cellar,  covered 
with  blood,  and  with  a  gash  on  his  head, 
,  which,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the 
eflect  of  the  wound,  he  said  had  been  in- 
flicted by  a  black  man  ;  but  no  clew  to  this 
sflair  has  ^et  been  discovered.  The  ac- 
count of  himself  above  alluded  to,  as  siven 
hy  Feuerbach,  is,  that  he  had  always  oeen 
confined  in  a  da^  hole,  in  which  he  had 
always  sat  upright,  and  had  never  seen 
any  person  or  thing,  nor  heard  any  sound ; 
but  when  he  awoke  from  sleep,  he  used 
to  find  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of 
Water  by  him.  The  man  who  came  to 
him  had,  however,  not  long  before  re- 
'  moving  him,  placeid  some  paper  before 
him,  put  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and 
taught  hind  to  make  certain  charac- 
ters, which  he  afterwards  amused  nim- 
^If  with  copying,  without  attaching  any 
signification  to  them.  Finally,  the  man 
had  carried  him  out  of  his  prison ;  but  he 
appeared  to  have  little  acquaintance  with 
snV  thing  that  happened  after  that  event, 
tilfhe  was  left  in  Nuremberg.  Such  is 
the  singular  story  related  conceming 
Kaspar  Hauser,  of  which  the  reader  wiU 
find  further  details  in  the  work  already 
mentioned. 


Hkatxr  8hixu>.   (See  SMM.) 
Hbctogrambib.   (See  (jramme,). 
Helsinoobr.   (See  EUinore,) 
Helvio,  Amalia  von,  died  in  1639. 
HEMiCRAifiA.  (See  Jlfc^m.) 
Hemibpheees  of  MAenEBURs.  (See 
Cluericke,) 
Hen.   (See  CocL) 

Hertoqenbosch.   (See  Boiv-Ie-Due.) 

Hesperia.   (See  Raly,) 

HiGUMENi.   (See  Mbots,] 

HiNNOM.   (See  7\)pheL) 

Hoar  Frost.   (See  Dreezing.) 

Hob  ART,' John  Henry,  doctor  of  divin- 
ity, late  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  in  the  state  of  New  Yoik,  was 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  1775.  After  receiving  an 
elementary  education  in  that  city,  at  the 
Episcopal  academ]^,  and  in  the  college, 
he  entered  the  university  of  ^Princeton, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  where  he  graduatea 
in  1793,  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class, 
and,  for  several  years,  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  tutor.  In  1798,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders  in  Philadelphia,  bj 
bishop  White,  who  had  previously  di- 
rected his  theological  studies.  He  then 
entered  upon  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and 
ofiGiciated  successively  at  Oxford  and 
Lower  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey ; 
and  at  Hampstead,  Long  Island.  In 
1800,  he  was  appointed  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity  church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  ana,  in  1811,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  New  York  diocese.  The 
duties  of  this  ofiSce  he  continued  to  dis- 
charge, with  unremitting  zeal,  until  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  twelfth  ofSeptember,  1830,  at  Auburn, 
Cavuga  county,  New  York,  in  the  fifly- 
fiflh  year  of  his  age.  Bishop  Hobart  was 
a  man  of  an  energetic  spirit,  and  great 
activirv,  and  an  able  and  learned  divine. 
The  Episcopal  church  is  indebted  to  him 
for  various  compilations — ^the  Companion 
for  the  Altar;  Companion  for  the  Festi- 
vals and  Fasts  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church ;  the  Clergyman's  Companion ; 
Companion  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Collection  of  Essays  on  Episco- 
pacy ;  the  Christian's  Manual  of  Faith 
and  Devotion.  His  original  works  are 
the  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,  and 
two  volumes  of  sermons,  beades  nume- 
rous sermons  and  tracts  published  in  a 
separate  form.  Much  of  his  time,  during 
five  years,  was  spent  in  editing  and  gi^at- 
ly  enlarging  D'Oyly  and  Mant's  Com- 
mentary OB  the  Scriptures  The  two 
volumes  of  sermons  were  published  in 
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London,  when  he  was  on  a  visi^  to  that 
city ;  and  there,  also,  was  first  published 
a  sermon  which  he  preached  to  the  con- 
gregation of  English  Protestants,  in  Rome, 
on  £a8ter  Sunday,  the  third  of  April, 
1825,  on  occasion  of  a  collection  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  in 
Piedmont.  The  opinions  of  bishop  Ho- 
bart,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline, 
were  positive  and  high-toned;  but  he 
won,  from  a  very  numerous  and  vnde 
acquaintance,  a  decree  of  personal  regard 
and  honor  which  tew  prelates  of  his  age 
had  acquired. 

HoeirosE  Serpent.   (See  Serpents.) 

Holidays.   (See  Fsstivals,) 

HoLOFERNES.   (See  JudUh.) 

Holt  Thursoat.     (See  Ascensicm- 

^^OKETSTOKE.   (See  MtUUt.) 

Hooded  Snake.  (See  Cohra  da  Ca' 
peUo.) 

Hookah.   (See  Smoking.) 

Hope,  Thomas,  died  in  18^1.  Just 
before  his  death  appeared  his  Essays  on 
the  Prospects  of  Man  (1831, 3  vols.,  8vo.). 

Horn  Music,  Russian.  (See  Russian 
Hu/nJting  Music.) 

Horse-Racino.   (See  Races.) 

Horse-Shoes.  The  practice  of  affix- 
ins  plates  or  pieces  of  metal  to  the  feet 
orhorses,  which  constitutes  bo  much  of 
the  blacksmith's  business,  b  ^nerally  al- 
lowed to  be  of  great  antiquity ;  though 
at  what  period  it  was  first  introduced  ap- 
pears by  no  means  certain.  Ancient  clas- 
sic writers  frequently  mention  the  defences 
of  horses'  feet,  in  terms  similar  to  those 
used  when  they  speak  of  shoes  in  gene- 
ral :  they  likewise  mention  them  as  being 
of  metal.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius  that 
Nero,  when  be  took  short  journeys,  was 
always  drawn  by  mules  which  had  silver 
shoe^;  and  those  of  his  wife  Poppsa,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  had  shoes  of  eold. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  deducible  from 
the  Roman  writers,  which  can  fairiy  au- 
thorize the  belief  that  in  tlie  former  case 
any  thinff  more  is  meant  than  mere  chi- 
rurgical  bandages,  or  socks  of  some  kind ; 
nor  in  the  latter,  diat  the  shoes  of  precious 
metal  were  any  thing  else  than  thin  slips, 
attached  over  the  hoof  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, and  removable  at  pleasure :  at  all 
events,  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that 
they  were  connected  with  soles  perma- 
nently fi»tened  with  nails  to  the  corneous 
substance  of  the  foo^  according  to  the 
method  of  modem  times.  The  figures 
on  ancient  monuments  afibrd  still  feebler 
evidence  of  the  very  early  origin  which 
some  authors  liave  cuimed  for  the  art  of 


nailing  metal  shoes  upon  the  feel  of 
horses.  According  to  Beckmann,  the* 
Greek  word  nkiyata,  which,  he  k  con- 
vinced, signifies  horu-dioeSi  such  is  are 
used  at  present,  occurs'  for  the  first  time 
in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  works  of  tiie 
emperor  Leo;  and  this  antiquity  of  honfr- 
shoes,  he  adds,  is  in  some  measure  con- 
firmed by  their  being  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Italian,  English  and  French 
writers  of  the  same  century.  The  woni 
occurs,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  in  the  71k- 
tica  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  where 
he  says,  that  a  certain  number  of  poupds 
of  iron  should  be  ffiveu  out  from  the  im- 
perial stores  to  m&e  selenaiOf  and  other 
norse  furniture.  Eiistathius,  whowntt 
in  the  twelfth  century,  uses  the  sasw 
term  in  the  same  sense  aa  that  in  which  it 
is  here  interoreted.  When  one  con- 
siders," says  Beckmann,  ^  that  die  nXtnu, 
or  ctXifvaia,  belonged  to  horse  fuimture; 
that  they  were  made  of  iron ;  that,  m 
Eustathius  says,  they  were  placed  under 
the  hoofe  of  the  horses ;  that  the  word 
seems  to  show  its  derivation  Gma  the 
moon-like  form  of  shoes,  such  as  tboee 
used  at  present ;  and,  lastly,  that  niik 
were  necessary  to  these  sdenmor-l  thiols 
we  may  venture  to  conclude,  wUhoataoy 
fear  of  erring,  that  this  word  was  em- 
ployed to  si^iify  horse-shoes  of  the  same 
kind  as  ours ;  and  that  they  were  known, 
if  not  earlier,  at  least  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry." The  same  author  mentions  thai, 
when  the  marquis  of  Tuscany,  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  bis  time,  went  tt»  meet 
Beatrix,  his  bride,  mother  of  the  «el|- 
known  Matilda,  about  the  year  1038,  hii 
whole  train  were  so  magnificently  deco- 
rated, that  his  horses  were  shod  not  with 
iron,  but  with  mlver.  The  nuls  even 
were  of  the  same  metal ;  and  whoi  uj 
of  tliem  dropped  out,  they  bekxiged  to 
those  who  found  tliem.  The  marfw 
appears  to  have  imitated  Nero:  bat  thii 
account,  which  is  in  verse,  may  be onlra 
fiction.  It  is  well  known,  however,  m 
an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Fiinet 
indulged  in  a  similar  folly,  to  amaa 
admiration  for  his  opulence  and  gene- 
rosity;  having  had  his  bone  abod  with 
silver  shoes  so  sli|^htly  attached,  that,  bj 
purposely  curvetting  the  animal,  tfaef 
were  shidten  off^  and  allowed  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  popuhioe !  The  foDowinf  pas' 
sage  on  this  subject  is  likewise  finom  Beck- 
mann :  "  Daniel,  the  historian,  9eeait» 
give  us  to  understand  that,  in  the  niflO 
ceoturv,  horses  were  not  shod  alwa|ai 
but  only  in  the  time  of  finost,  and  on  odier 
particular  occasions.    The  pracdoeaf 
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liioefaig  appean  to  have  been  introduced 
into  £hi|[laiid  by  Wiiiiam  the  Conqueror. 
We  are  informed  that  thia  sovereign  gave 
the  city  of  Northampton,  as  a  -fief^  to  a 
certain  i^erson,  in  consideration  of  his 
paying  a  stated  sum  yearly  for  the  shoeing 
of  horses;  and  it- is  believed  that  Henry 
de  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  William, 
and  whose  descendants  bear  in  their  ahns 
six  horse-ahoes,  received  that  surname 
because  he  was  mtrosted  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  farriers  f^farriirt  (from/er- 
riMii,  iron)  signifying,  in  French,  a  bag  of 
instruments  used  in  the  shoeing  of  horses. 
That  the  practice  of  shoeing  horses  in 
England  may  have  become  more  common 
after  the  conquest  may  easily  be  conceived ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  smiths 
came  over  with  the  Norman  army :  but 
that  the  thine  ¥ras  not  new  at  the  time  is 
dear,  from  Uie  historical  fact,  that  Wei- 
beck,  in  Nottinjfrfaamshire,  the  very  estate 
on  which,  at  this  day,  stand  the  capacious 
staUes  formerly  belonging  to  that  famous 
writer  on  horsemanuiip,  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  was,  before  th6  con<fuest,  the 
property  of  an  old  Saxon  tenant  tn  emoite^ 
named  Gamelbere,  who,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  held  of  the  kinff  two  carueates  of 
land,  by  the  service  of  shoeing  the  king^ 
palfrey  on  all  four  feet,  with  the  king^s 
nails,  as  ofl  as  the  king  should  lie  at  his 
manor  of  Mansfield;  and  if  he  should 
lame  the  palfirey,  then  he  should  give  the 
kbg  another  palfirey  of  four  maru  price. 
Berore  the  invention  of  metal  shoes,  con- 
siderable attention,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, was  paid  to  the  strengthening  and 
hardening  the  hoo6  of  horses,  especially 
of  those  employed  in  war;  and  various 
whimsical  methods  of  producing  these 
effects  are  still  extant  in  the  works  of 
those  who  have  treated  on  the  ancient 
m^of  e.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that 
attention,  there  is  but  too  good  reason 
to  believe,  fiom  incidental  passages  in 
the  writera  of  e«4y  times,  that  dread- 
ful havoc  must  firequently  have  taken 
place  amongst,  and  dreadful  su^rings 
pave  been  endured  by,  those  noble  an- 
imals, of  whose  preservation,  even  in 
military  service,  so  much  care  is  taken 
in  modem  times,  and  to  which  }>re»- 
ervation  the  art  of  shoeing  especially 
conduces.  That  the  horses  of  the  an- 
cioits  were  never  shod  in  war,  is  the 
opinion  of  Beckmann;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  conclusive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary has  been  adduced.  When  Mithri- 
dates  was  besiecing  Cyadcus,  be  was 
obliged  to  send  nis  cavalry  to  Bithynia, 
because  the  hoofii  of  the  hones  were  en- 
40* 


tirely  spoiled  and  worn  out.  In  the  Latin 
translation  of  Appian,  it  is  added,  that 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  horses  not 
having  shoes;  but  there  are  no  such 
words  in  the  original,  which  seems  rather 
to  afford  a  strong  pro^f  that  in  the  army 
of  Mithridates  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  the 
^ame  in  the  army  of  Alexander ;  for  we 
are  told  bjf  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  with 
uninterrupted  marching  the  hoofi  of  the 
horses  were  totally  broken  and  destroyed. 
An  instance  of  a  like  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  Cinnamus,  where  the  cavalry  were 
obliged  to  be  left  behind,  as  they  had  suf- 
fered considerably  in  the  hoofs ;  ^  an 
evil,"  says  the  historian,  *<to  which  horses 
are  often  liable." 

HospiTALKRS.  (See  Mmf  SL^  KnighU 
^.) 

Hoimoir.  This  artist  died  in  182a 
House  Snake.  (See  Serpent) 
HuBEK  died  at  Geneva,  m  1838,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one  years. 
HuLAif 8.  (bee  UlanB.) 
HuMPHMBTS,  David,  LIj.D..  minister  of 
the  U.  States  to  the  court  or  Spain,  was 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Daniel  Hum- 
phreys, of  Derby,  Connecticut,  and  bom 
m  1753.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  1771,  with  a  distin- 
guished reputation  for  talents,  energy  of 
character,  and  scientific  and  literary  ac- 
quirements. Soon  aAer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  enter- 
ed the  American  army,  and  was  suc- 
cessively an  aid  to  generals  Panons,  Put- 
nam anid  Greene.  In  1779,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  aids  of  Washington, 
and  remained  in  his  family  till  the  ck)se 
of  the  war,  enjoying  his  high  confidence, 
firiendship  and  patronage.  He  left  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  When 
Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson  were,  in 
1784,  appointed  commissioners  for  nego- 
tiating treaties  with  foreign  powers,  he 
was  cnosen  secretary  of  the  legation,  and 
attended  them  in  that  capacity  to  Paris 
and  London.  In  1791,  he  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and,  in 
1797,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  that  of  Madrid.  He  concluded  trea- 
ties of  peace  with  the  bey  of  Tripoh  and 
the  dey  of  Algiers.  On  his  return  from' 
Spain,  he  transported  to  New  England 
100  fiiieep,  of  tne  Merino  race,  which 
proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  interests. 
While  in  the  military  service,  he  publish- 
ed a  patriotic  poem,  addressed  to  the 
American  armies,  and,  after  the  war,  an- 
other, on  the  happiness  and  future  glory 
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of  America.  In  1789,  he  gaye  to  the 
public  the  Life  of  Geneial  Putnam,  and, 
during  his  rasidence  in  Europe,  published 
several  poems  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  American  revolution.  After  his  re- 
turn to  the  U.  States,  he  resided  chiefly  in 
Connecticut,  and,  in  1812,  was  appointed 
to  xbe  conmiand  of  the  veteran  volun- 
teers of  that  state,  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. He  died  at  New  Haven,^  Feb.  21, 
1818,  aged  sixty-five  years^ 

Htdeockle.  (See  Dropm,) 

Hro&oc  r  Airic  Ac  id.  (See  Prustie  ^cid.) 

Htdromstba.  (See  Dropty.^ 

Htdro  STATIC  Bed.  This  is  one  of 
those  happy  inventions  that  have  sprung 
from  the  practical  application  of  science 
in  the  wants  of  life.  It  not  only  delights 
us  by  its  ingenious  novelty  and  sreat  sim- 
plicity, but  commands  a  still  dewier  in- 
terest when  we  consider  the  relief^  which 
it  will  afford  in  innumerable  cases  of  pro- 
tracted suffering,  where  hitherto  the  pa- 
tient has  been  considered  in  a  great  meas- 
ure beyond  the  power  of  the  physician. 
In  all  diseases  where  the  system  has  been 
much  enfeebled  and  the  patient  long  con- 
fined to  bed,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
goes  on  so  imperfectly,  in  some  of  those 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  more  imme- 
diately and  more  constantly  subjected  to 

{pressure,  that  they  fi^qiiently  mortify,  or 
ose  their  vitality.  .The  dead  parts  thus 
formed  become  t  continual  source  of  ir- 
ritation, often  exhausting  the  patient's 
strength  by  a  slow  decay,  where  other- 
wise every  hope  inight  have  been  enter- 
tained of  recovery;  and  when  he  does 
survive,  they  are  removed  solely  by  the 
slow  process  of  ulceration,  during  a  te- 
dious convalescence.  The  hydrostatic 
bed  will  mitigate  or  entirely  remove  these 
evils ;  and  even  when  they  appear  in  a 
milder  form,  still  it  becomes  of  the  ut- 
most value,  from  the  certainty  with  which 
those  sources  of  irritation  are  removed, 
that  arise  from  the  ineauality  of  pressure 
hi  a  common  bed,  and  prevent  that  re- 
freshing sleep  which  it  is  always  such  an 
object  to  procure.  This  befl  is  construct- 
ed in  the  followinff  manner : — ^A  trough 
six  feet  long,  two  feet  six  (or  nine]  inches 
broad,  and  one  foot  deep,  is  fillea  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  with  water, 
and  a  sheet  of  water-proof  India  rubber 
cloth  placed  upon  it.  It  is  l&xed  and 
firmly  cemented  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
trough,  being  of  such  a  size  as  to  hang 
down  loosely  in  the  inside,  and  floating 
on  the  surrace  of  the  water,  which  ad- 
mits, therefore,  of  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom of  motion.   A  light  hair  mattress  is 
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placed  upon  the  v?ater-proof  doth,  apOB 
which  the  pillow  and  bed-clotheB  are  to 
be  placed.  When  the  patient  rests  upoa 
it,  ne  at  once  experiences  the  suxpasnng 
softness  of  the  hvdrostatic  bed:  he  is 
placed  neariy  in  the  same  conditioo  as 
when  floating  in  water,  the  fluid  support 
being  prevented  from  touching  him,  bow- 
ever,  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
is  sealed,  hermetioally,  as  it  were,  within 
the  water-proof  cloth,  and  by  the  inier- 
vening  mattress.  The  hydrostatic  bed 
was  invented,  a  short  time  since,  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  following  circumstanoes, 
by  doctor'Amott,  the  author  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Physics:— A  lady,  who  had 
suffered  much,  after  a  premature  confine- 
ment, from  a  combination  and  socoessioD 
of  low  fever,  jaundice,  Slc^  and  whose 
back  had  douffhed  (mortified)  in  several 
places,  was  at  last  so  much  exhaustedt  in 
consequence  of  the  latter,  that  she  was 
considered  in  the  roost  imminent  danger. 
She  generally  feinted  when  the  wounds 
in  her  back  were  dressedf  and  was  pass- 
ing days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  suA 
ferinff,  as  the  pressure  even  of  an  air-pil- 
low had  occasioned  mortificatioii.  Diie- 
tor  Amott  reflected  that  the  support  of 
water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  uniformly 
diffused  that  every  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  of  the  inferior  surfece  has,  as  it 
were,  its  own  separate  liquid  pillar,  and 
no  one  part  bears  the  load  of  its  neigh- 
bor; that  a  person  resting  in  a  badi  is 
neariy  thus  supported;  tmit  this  patient 
might  be  laid  upon  the  fece  of  a  bath, 
over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  water- 
proof India  rubber  cloth  was  previouflly 
thrown ;  she  being  rendered  sufficient^ 
buoyant  by  a  soft  mattress  {daced  beneath 
her;  thus  would  she  repose  on  the  ikce 
of  die  water,  like  a  swan  on  its  plumage, 
without  sensible  pressure  any  where,  and 
almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  body  were 
annihilated.  The  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  our  bodies  is  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  its  surfece,  but,  because 
uniformly  difilused,  is  not  felt.  The 
pressare  of  a  water  bath,  of  depth  to 
cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  poimd 
per  inch,  and  is  similariy  unperoeiwd. 
A  bed  having  been  made  on  this  plan, 
and  the  patient  placed  on  it,  she  was  in- 
stantly relieved  m  a  remaricable  degree, 
jBuid  enjoyed  a  calm  and  tranquil  s£ep; 
she  awoke  refineshed ;  she  passed  the  next 
night  much  better  than  usual,  and  on 
the  feUowinff  day,  it  was  fixmd  that  all 
the  sores  had  assumed  a  healthy  appear- 
ance :  the  healing  firom  that  time  went  on 
rapidly,  aiid  no  new  sloughs  were  formed. 
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When  the  patient  was  first  lud  upon  the 
bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where  the 
down  pillows,  which  she  before  had 
used,  were  to  be  placed;  to  which  she 
answered,  that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she 
feh  no  pain  to  direct ;  in  fac^  she  needed 
them  no  more.— The  hydrostatic  bed  will 
be  useful,  not  merely  m  extreme  cases, 
such  as  the  above,  but  also  in  eyery  in- 
stance where  there  is  restlessness  or  want 
of  sleep,  from  the  irksome  feeling  com- 
monicttted  by  that  inequality  of  pressure 
which  is  necessarily  perceived  in  every 
common  bed,  and  to  which  the  body  be- 
comes so  remarkably  sensible,  when  (a- 
tigned  or  enfeebled,  as  when  suffering 
from  disease.  The  sensation  which  is 
experienced  by  a  penon  reclining  on  a 
hydrostatic  bed  is  uncommonly  pleas- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  change  the  position 
with  a  very  feeble  effort  The  patient 
also  can  always  take  a  little  exercise  at 
pleasure,  with  the  slightest  exertion,  firom 
the  facility  with  which  the  water  can  be 
moved — a  circumstance  which  will  prove 
highly  grateful  to  those  who  have  been 
long  confined  to  bed. 

Htdrothorax.  (See  Dropgy.) 

Htbrds.   {See  Serpent] 


JcoifooRAPBT.  (See  Icon. ) 

loEOLoer.  (See  Language,) 

Idti,.   (See  Pastoral,] 

iLMErnTE.   (S^  TUanivm.) 

Imaoes,  Adoration  of.  (Bee  leonoUt" 
tnfy  and  lecnodatis.) 

Imbossino.   (See  Embosainf.) 

iNCARifATiozf.   (See  ChrniMdion,) 

Indeknitt  Bill.  (See  Law  0/  Ex- 
cqitunu) 

Inertia.  (See  Meckan)ic9^ 

Infanticide.  Parental  afiection  seems 
so  deeply  rooted  in  mankind,  by  a  wise 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  off- 
sprinff,  that,  without  actual  evidence,  it 
would  be  difilicult  to  credit  the  extent  to 
which  inftnticide  has  extended.  It  is 
nidf  by  Krascheninikow,  that  there  are  fe- 
males in  Kamschatka  who  use  herbs  and 
conjurations  to  prevent  conception,  and 
that  they  procure  aborticnis  by  means  of 
poisonous  medicines,  wherem  they  are 
Misted  by  skilful  old  women.  Macken- 
zie, the  traveller  across  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  afiirms  that  the  women  of 
the  Knistenaux  fi^uently  iHX>cure  abor- 
tion, to  avoid  the  dKtress  consequent  on 


taking  care  of  and  maintaining  their  chil- 
dren. The  Eskimaux,  inhabitiDg  the 
qfiores  of  Hudscm's  bay,  according  to  El- 
lis, constrain  their  wives  to  obuin  fre- 
quent abortions  for  the  same  cause,  by 
means  of  an  herb  common  in  that  coun- 
try; and  an  older  author,  Denys,  says, 
that  if  a  woman  of  North  America  be- 
came pregnant  while  suckling  her  child, 
she  obtained  abortion ;  alleging,  that  nurs- 
ing one  at  a  time  was  enough.  Other 
examples  might  be  given ;  for  procuring 
abortion  is  common  over  the  world,  and 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevail  where 
misfortune  or  diamce  attends  the  biith  of 
the  offsprinij.  TDere  is  too  great  reason 
for  considering  these  motives  as  the  cause 
of  infanticide,  where  the  child  ia  actually 
bom.  The  instances  of  it  are  innumera- 
ble, though  arising  also  from  different 
causes.  Amonj^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Kurile  islands,  it  is  customaiy  to  destroy 
one  of  twins.  The  American  Indians,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bert>ice,  are  said  to 
do  so,  from  believing  that  the  birth  of  two 
children  proves  the  infidelity  of  the  moth- 
er. Koloen  informs  ujs,  that  the  ugliest 
of  Hottentot  female  twins  is  put  to  cfeath, 
under  the  pretext  that  a  mother  cannot 
suckle  two  females  at  once.  At  least  one 
of  twins  was  wont  to  be  destroyed  with 
the  Kamtschadales ;  and  in  New  Holland, 
the  weakest  and  lightest  is  quickly  suffo- 
cated by  the  mother.  As  there  is  greater 
difilculty  experienced  in  supporting  fee- 
ble and  sickly  children,  or  tnoee  laboring 
under  prominent  personal  imperiectioiis, 
so  the  parents  have  had  less  hesitation  in 
bereavinff  them  of  existence.  Diodorus 
relates,  that  all  deformed  children  in  Ta- 
probana,  which  we  suppose  is  Ceylon, 
were  put  to  death.  Clumtus  Curtius  mya 
the  same  of  those  in  the  kingdom  of  Sonhi- 
tus.  Promising  children  were  rearea  in 
Sparta ;  the  otherU  were  destroyed ;  nor 
could  parents  spare  those  whom  they 
chose,  as  they  were  submitted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  certain  personfl^  and,  if  weak 
or  deformed,  were  thrown  into  a  cavern. 
Gemelli  Oareri  was  told  m  Paragoa,  one 
of  the  Philippuie  islands,  that  children 
bora  with  imperfections,  which  would  ap- 
parently disable  them  from  working,  were 
put  alive  into  a  hollow  cane,  and  buried. 
These  cruel  expedients  must  be  viewed 
as  the  result  or  necessity  rather  than  of 
choice ;  because,  in  countries  where  each 
has  to  depend  on  his  own  personal  exer- 
ti(Hi  for  a  precarious  subsistence,  there  is 
no  room  to  provide  for  the  helplesi.  It 
has  even  been  seen,,  that,  by  a  barbarous 
custom,  originating  finom  a  similar  source, 
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when  a  man  perished,  his  widew  and  or- 
phans were  put  to  death ;  not  from  the 
desire  of  shedding  blood,  but  because  the 
surviyors  had  no  means  of  supporting 
them.  In  Greenland,  when  the  mother 
of  an  infant  at  the  breast  died,  the  child 
was  buried  along  with  her,  if  the  fiither 
and  relations  could  not  find  a  nurse.  At 
the  present-day,  it  seems  an  invariable 
practice  of  the  savages  of  New  Holland 
to  inter  the  sucking  infant  in  the  same 

g-ave  with  its  departed  mother;  nay,  the 
ther  is  the  first  to  heap  the  earth  over 
the  bodies  of  both.  No  concern  is  tesd- 
fied  by  the  relatives  for  its  fiite.  They 
seem  satisfied  that  t\jM  is  what  ought  to 
be  done ;  for  their  own  helpless  condition 
deprives  them  of  the  means  of  providing 
for  a  heinff  still  more  helpless  than  them- 
selves.— ^The  sources  of  infiinticide  may, 
in  general,  be  traced  to  necessity,  super- 
stition, the  love  of  pleasure,  and  shame. 
In  most  countries,  it  is  the  femide  off- 
spring which  is  doomed  to  destruction, 
while  the  males  are  spared :  thus,  if  the 
twins  of  the  New  Hollander  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent sex,  it  is  the  daughter  alone  that 
perishes.  Dobrizhoffer  relates,  that  he 
nas  known  mothers  among  the  Abipo- 
nians,  a  South  American  tribe,  who  de- 
stroyed ^e  whole  offspring  as  soon  as 
they  were  bom ;  but  others  more  com- 
monly spared  the  males  than  the  females. 
The  ancient  AralHans,  especiallv  those  of 
the  tribes  Koreish  and  Kendab,  were 
accustomed  to  bury  their  daughters,  from 
the  apprehension  of  inability  to  provide 
for  them,  as  also,  it  is  said,  from  the  grief 
which  would  be  felt  on  their  becoming 
captives,  or  from  their  immoral  conduct 
By  the  injunctions  of  Mohammed,  the 
practice  is  supposed  to  have  been  abol- 
ished in  Arabia.  Probably  it  never  wa» 
universaT  there.  As  the  British  domin- 
ions extended  to  the  north-west  of  the 
.Indian  peninsula,  a  certain  race,  called  Ja- 
rejahs,  was  found  in  the  province  of  6u- 
zerat,  and  the  district  of  Cutch,  where 
civilization  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances, and  where  the  nature  of  the 
country  removed  all  apprehensions  of 
want  This  race  destroyed  all  their 
daughters  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 
The  British  rendent,  lieutenant-colonel 
Walker,  at  length  succeeded  in  abolishing 
a  custom  so  revolting  to  humanity.  Other 
instances  may  be  js^iven  of  that  infanticide 
which  is  not  restricted  to  females.  Kras- 
cheninikow  says,  that  there  are  some  of 
the  Kamtschadale  women  so  unnatural 
as  to  destroy  their  children  when  bora,  or 
throw  ^em  alive  to  the  dogs.  The  mis- 


monaries  aiRtm  that  the  Boeieanian%  or 
Bushmen,  an  Afiican  tribe,  whose  history 
littie  known,  ''take  no  great  care  or 
their  children ;  that  they  kill  them  vritb- 
out  remorse  on  vsrious  occasions,  as  when 


ing  either  immediately  committed  by  the 
hands  of  the  parents,  or  resulting  from 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  elements. 
The  exposure  of  children  was  a  privilege 
commonly  sanctioned  among  the  ancients : 
it  was  so  prevalent,  that  /Suan  celebrates 
the  humanity  of  the  Thebans,  who  de- 
creed capital  punishment  against  it:  nev- 
ertheless, where  the  parents  were  in  pov- 
erty, they  might  offer  the  chikl  for  apiiee 
to  the  magistrates,  who,  having  brought  it 
up^  were  entitled  to  sell  it  for  a  slave.  Al- 
most all  the  children  exposed  m  China 
are  females ;  and  the  number,  thourii  it 
be  difficult  to  approximate  the  tram,  is 
certainly  veiy  great  Mr.  Bairow  com- 
putes, from  the  most  authentic  data  wliicb 
may  be  deduced  from  the  statement  of 
the  missionaries,  that  it  is  not  less  than 
9000  in  Pekin,  the  capital,  and  as  many 
in  the  provincea  A  more  powerfiil  mo- 
tive for  inftnticide  than  all  the  rest,  m  that 
unbounded  ascendancy  which  suponsci- 
tion  sometimes  gains  over  the  humaa 
mind.  The  pnc6ce  of  the  modems^ 
however,  is  not  so  explicit  in  this  re^Mct 
as  what  we  may  collect  from  antiquity. 
It  is  said  that  the  Kamtschadales  destror 
their  ch  ildren  ifbora  during  storms,  thoagfa 
the  necessi^  of  doing  so  may  be  aveited 
by  conjurations.  The  indigenous  inhab- 
itants of  Madagascar  and  Ceylon  are  like- 
wise accused  of  infanticide,  should  the 
epoch  of  the  birth  of  a  child  be  declared 
unfortunate  by  their  priests  and  astrolo- 
gers.  Certain  periods  of  time,  as  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  the  last  week 
of  eveiy  month,  together  with  every 
Thursd^  and  Friday,  are  jud^  omi- 
nous. The  child  bora  at  these  tmies  wffl 
either  be  animated  by  evU  propensities,  or 
occasion  numberless  disastera,  nrom  which 
exemption  is  purchased  by  the  sacrifiee 
of  its  life.  Mankind  have  been  prone  to 
imbrae  their  hands  in  each  others  blood, 
to  propitiate  or  aiipease  their  sanguinary 
deities ;  but  of  all  ofierings,  children  were 
deemed  the  most  acceptable,  being  a  sac- 
rifice of  what  was  the-  most  preeioaB  to 
parents.  The  Moabites  oflmd  upthdr 
children  forpropitiation  in  desperate  eo- 
terprises.  Thus,  when  the  kingcKTM^^ 
ab  saw  that  the  battle  was  too  aore  ftr 
him,  he  took  with  him  700  men  thtt  diew 
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iwoidi^  to  break  through  even  unto  the  by  heat,  pain,  redneea,  attended  with  mora 
king  of  Edom ;  but  they  could  not  Then  or  leas  of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflam- 
be  took  his  eldest  son,  that  should  have  mation  is  divided  into  two  species,  viz. 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  offered  him  for  phlegmonous  and  eiysipelatoua.  Besides 
a  buint-ofiering  ufKm  the  wall.**  |2  this  division,  inflammation  is  either  acute 
27.)  Again,  it  is  said  that  fialak,  kinff  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 
Moab,  consulting  Balaam,  the  son  of  complicated  with  other  diseases.  1.  rhleg- 
Beor  of  Mesopotamia,  and  calling  on  him  monous  inflammation  is  known  1^  its 
to  come  and  curse  his  enemies,  exclaimed,  bright  red  color,  tension,  beat,  and  a  cir- 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  cumscribed,  throbbing,  painful  tumefac- 
and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  tion  of  the  part,  tencGng  to  suppuration. 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  bumt-ofler-  Phlegmon  is  generally  used  to  denote  an 
iogs,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  inflammatory  tumor,  sitdated  in  the  skia 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  cellular  membrane.  When  the  same 
or  with  ten  thousand  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  disease  aflec^  the  viscera,  it  is  usuaUt 
I  give  my  first-boni  for  my  transfpressions,  called  phlegmonous  inflammation.  & 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sm  of  my  Eryapelatous  inflammation  is  considered 
soul?"  (Mcah  VI,  7.)  We  read  that  Ha-  as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  color, 
milcar,  on  receiving  similar  intelligence,  vanishing  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 
attended  with  alarmmgcircumstanc^im-  l|ually,  with  a  burning  pau,  the  tumor 
mediately  seized  on  a  boy,  and  offered  scarcely  perceptible,  enoing  in  veacles, 
him  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  Kronus ;  or  desquamation.  This  species  of  in- 
while,  for  an  opposite  reason,  afler  Han-  flammation  admits  of  a  diviaon  into 
nibal  had  gained  the  battles  of  Ticinus  erythema,  when  there  is  merely  an  afiec- 
and  Trebia,  it  was  proposed  in  the  senate  tion  of  the  skin,  with  very  little  of  the 
to  sacrifice  his  infiint  son.  On  the  occasion  whole  system ;  and  erysipelas,  when  there  ^ 
of  an  enemy  beinff  at  the  gates  of  Car-  is  general  aflection  of  the  system.  Phleg- 
thage,  Diodorus  reuites,  that  two  hundred  monous  inflammation  terminates  in  reso- 
children  of  the  most  distinguished  citi-  lution,  suppuration,  nngrene,  and  scir- 
zens  were  offered  up  to  the  sanguinary  rhus,  or  induration.  Kesolution  is  knowD 
deities  to  avert  the  danger.  We  read  al-  to  be  about  to  take  place  when  the  symp- 
so,  though  viith  more  uncertainty  of  the  toms  gradually  abate ;  suppuration,  when 
flict,  that  the  Grecian  soothsayers  recom-  -the  inflammation  does  not  readily  yield  to 
mend^  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  proper  remedies,  the  throbbing  increases^ 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Diana.  In  the  tumor  points  externally,  and  rigors 
descendinff  to  a  more  modem  period  of  come  on.  Gangrene  is  about  to  take  puce 
history,  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  offered  when  the  pain  abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and 
his  son  to  Odin  to  obtain  a  victory  over  cold  perq>uation8  come  on.  Scirrhiis,  or 
his  enemy  Harold ;  and  Harold,  the  son  induration,  is  known  by  the  inflammation 
of  Gunild,  sacrificed  two  of  his  children  continuing  a  lonj^r  tinie  than  usual ;  the 
to  his  idols,  to  obtain  a  tempest  for  the  tumefaction  contmues,  and  a  consideiable 
dispersion  of  a  hostile  fleet.  The  mod-  hardness  remains.  This  kind  of  tumor 
em  Pemvians  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and,  when  it  takes 
&eir  first-bom  to  redeem  tlieir  own  lives  place,  it  is  usually  the  sequel  of  inflam- 
when  in  a  state  of  sickness,  as  Aune,  king  mation  affecting  {glandular  parts.  It  some- 
of  Sweden,  in  older  times,  sought  to  pur-  times,  however,  is  accompanied  with  lan- 
chase  a  prolongation  of  his  with  the  blood  cinating  pains,  ulcerates^  and  becomes 
of  nine  sons.  It  was  with  them  as  with  cancerous.  Erythematous  inflammation 
the  Israelites — <^  Yea,  they  sacrificed  their  terminates  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or 
sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  i^grene.  The  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
shed  innocent  blo^  even  the  blood  of  tion  are  accounted  f<»'  in  the  following 
their  sons  and  daughters,  whom  th^sac-  way : — ^The  redness  arises  from  the  di- 
rificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan."  (Psalm  latation  of  the  small  vessels,  which  become 
cvi,  37.)  Infiinticide  may,  therefore,  be  sufilciently  large  to  admit  the  red  parti- 
traced  to  a  feeling  of  shame  on  the  part  cles  in  large  quantities ;  it  appears  also  to 
of  the  parent,  which  she  has  not  fortitude  occur,' in  some  cases,  fix>m  me  generation 
to  bear;  to  necessitous  circumstances;  to  of  new  vessels.  The  swelling  is  caused 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  and  to  the  influ-  by  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the  pletho- 
ence  of  superstition.  We  cannot  affirm,  v  ric  state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  ex- 
however,  that  such  are  exclusively  its  udation  of  coegulable  Ivmph  into  the  eel- 
sources;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  many  lular  membrane,  and  the  mtermption  of 
others  will  be  disclosed.  absorption.  In  regard  to  the  augmenta- 
IirrLAMMATioif ;  a  disease  characterized  tion  of  heat,  as  the  thermometer  denotes 
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▼eiy  Htde  increase  of  temperature,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  accounted  for  from  the  in- 
creased 'Sensibility  of  the  nerves,  which 
convey  false  impressions  to  the  sensorium. 
The  pain  is  occasioned  by  a  deviation 
firom  the  natural  state  of  the  parts,  and  the 
unusual  condition  into  which  the  nerves 
are  thrown.  The  throbbmg  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  arteries.  BlcNod  taken 
from  a  person  laboring  under  active  io- 
flammation,  exhibits  a  yellowish-white 
crust  on  the  surftce :  this  is  denominated 
the  Imfyf  eoruKeottf,  or  is^/lammatanf  coat. 
This  consists  of  a  layer  of  coagulable 
lymph,  almost  destitute  of  red  particles. 
Blood,  in  this  state,  is  always  termed  stay. 
The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of 
inflammation  are  very  numerous:  they, 
however,  may  generally  be  classed  under 
external  violence,  produced  either  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation,  changes 
of  temperature,  and  stimulating  focMs. 
Fever  often  seems  to  be  a  remote  cause; 
the  inflammation  thus  produced  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  criticaL  Spontaneous 
inflammation  sometimes  occure  when  no 
perceptible  cause  can  be  assigned  for  its 
production.  Scrofula  and  syphilis  may 
be  considered  as  exciting  causes  of  in- 
flammation. The  proximate  cause  has 
been  the  subject  or  much  dinpute.  At 
the  tiresent  period,  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  a  moiiMd  dilatation,  and  in- 
creased action  of  such  arteries  as  lead 
and  are  distributed  to  the  inflamed  part. 

'  itfiheE^.  (SfieOpMkal- 


h^flammaiion  ^  Uie  inUstmM.  (See 
EnUriUs.) 

Inflection  of  Light.   (See  OpUcs.) 

Infusort  Animals.  (See  ^Rcroscop' 
teal  Animoit.) 

IsB&iNX.  (See  TOomum.) 

IsKiuoAR.   (See  Scukaru) 

IsTACHAR.  (See  EiUuihar^) 

luLUS.   (See  AMeaniiu.) 

IvoRT  Black.  (See  Carbon.) 


J. 

Jasper,  sergeant :  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, whose  merits  tiave  given  him  a  dis- 
tinction seldom  attained  by  individuals  of 
his  rank  in  life.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  enlisted  in 
the  second  South  Carolina  regiment  of 
infantry  commanded  bjr  colonel  Moul- 
trie. He  distinguished  mmsel^  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  at  the  attack  which  was 
made  upon  fort  Moultrie^  on  Sullivan's 
idaody  June  28,  1776.  in  the  warmest 


part  of  that  contest,  the  flag-staff  wh 

severed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  ibg 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  works.  This  accident  wai 
considered,  by  the  anxious  inhalntanti  of 
Charleston,  as  putting  an  end  to  the  coa- 
test  by  striking  the  American  flag  to  the 
epemy.  The  nKMnent  Jasper  saw  that 
the  flag  had.  ialleii,  he  jumped  from  one 
of  the  embrasures,  tied  the  cok>rB  to  a 
spunge-stafi*,  and  replanted  them  on  the 
jmrapet,  where  he  supported  them  until 
another  flag-staff  was  procured.  The 
subsequent  activity  and  enterprise  of  thii 
patriot  induced  colonel  Moultrie,  to  give 
him  a  sort  of  roving  commissioD,  to  go 
and  come  at  pleasure.  He  was  privileged 
to  select  such  men  from  the  regiment  ai 
he  should  choose  to  accompany  him  in 
his  enterprises.  His  parties  conairted, 
generally,  of  five  or  six;  and  he  ofleo 
returned  with  prisoners  befltte  Moultrie 
was  apprized  of  his  absence.  Jas- 
per waj^  distinguished  for  his  hiunaaa 
treatment  of  the  enemies  who  fell  into  hia 
power.  By  his  sa^city  and  enterpriR, 
he  often  succeeded  m  the  capture  of  thoae 
who  were  lying  in  ambush  for  him.  He 
entered  the  British  lines,  and  remained 
several  days  in  Savannah  in  disf^ise,  aad, 
after  informing  himself  of  their  strength 
and  intentions,  returned  to  the  Americao 
camp.  A  remarkable  instance  of  hia 
bravery  and  humanity  is  recorded  by  the 
biographer  of  general  Marion.  A  BCn 
Jones,  an  American  by  birth,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  and  confined  m 
irons,  for  deserting  the  roval  cause  aAv 
be  had  taken  the  oath  of  alkgiance.  The 
distress  of  his  wifo,  at  the  prospect  of  the 
&te  which  awaited^  him,  made  such  an 
impression  on  Jasper,  and  a  compaaioB 
of  nis,  sergeant  Newton,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  for  his  rescae. 
The  departure  of  Jones,  and  several  oth- 
ers, all  m  irons,  to  Savannah  for  trial,  un- 
der a  guard,  consisting  of  a  sergeant,  cor- 
poral, and  eight  men,  was  ordered.  Witfa- 
m  two  miles  of  Savannah,  about  thiny 
yards  from  the  main  road,  is  a  spring  of 
fine  water,  sunpuuded  by  a  deep  and 
thick  underwood,  where  travellers  oftiai 
halt  to  refresh  themselves.  Jasper  and  lai 
companion  considered  this  spot  as  the 
most  favorable  for  their  enterprise.  The; 
accordingly  passed  the  guard,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  near  the  spring.  When 
the  enemy  came  upc  they  hamd,  and 
only  two  of  the  guard  remained  with  tbi 
prisoners ;  while  the  others  leaned  their 
guns  against  trees  in  a  careless  manner, 
and  went  to  the  spring.  Jasper  and  Nov- 
ton  sprung  flnom  their  place  of  ooneeel- 
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ment,  aeited  two  of  the  miiflketa,  andihot 
the  aentinels.  The  poawanon  of  all  the 
anna  placed  the  enemy  in  theii;  power, 
and  oompelied  them  to  aurrender.  The 
irons  were  taken  of^  and  arma  pnt  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  prison- 
en  ;  and  the  whole  party  arriTed  at  Pinrys- 
burg  the  next  morning,  and  joined  the 
American  camp.  SubtMoquent  to  the  gal- 
lant defenee  at  Sullivan's  island,  colonel 
Moultrie's  regiment  was  presented  with  a 
stand  of  edors  by  Mrs.  BUiot  During 
the  assault  acainst  Savannah,  two  officers 
had  been  kuled,  and  one  wounded^  en- 
deavoring to  plant  these  colors  upon  the 
enenay's  parapet  Just  before  the  retreat 
was  ordered,  Jasper  attempted  to  replace 
them  upon  the  works,  and,  while  he  was 
in  the  act.  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
lell  into  the  ditch.  When  the  retreat  was 
ordered,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
o&  Commemorative  of  the  gallant  deeds 
of  this  brave  man,  his  name  has  been 
given  to  one  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke.  (See  JhU" 
choke.) 

Jktsam.  (See  Fkisam.) 

Jones,  Noble  Wimberley,  distinguished 
in  the  medical  and  political  annals  of 
Georgia,  was  bom  near.  London,  about 
the  year  1723  or  1734.  Hia  father,  who 
was  a  physician,  accompanied  general 
Oglethorpe  to  the  colony  of  Georgia,  in 
1?%3;  and,  as  no  means  of  instruction 
could  be  procured  there  at  that  time,  he 
educated  nis  son  himseli^  and,  in  1748, 
associated  him  in  hi8proft«sional  occupa- 
tions— a  connexion  which  lasted  until 
1756.  At  the  commencement  of  the  di»- 
sensioos  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  doct(v  N.  W.  Jones  took  an 
early  and  conspicuous  stand  in  &vor  of 
the  latter,  and  held  a  correspondence 
with  doctor  Franklin,  then  the  a^ent  of 
Georgia  in  England,  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances.  He  was  among  the  first 
of  those  who  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
gress at  PhiladSphia,  and  would  have 
gone  himself  as  one,  had  it  not  been  for 
ttie  entreaties  of  his  father,  then  the  treas- 
urer of  the  province,  and  a  member  of  the 
council,  who  vras  fer  advanced  in  years. 
He  was,  however,  chosen  speaker  of  the 
provincial  legislature ;  and  at  every  new 
election,  consequent  upon  the  frequent 
^SBolutions  by  toe  governor  of  the  house 
of  commons,  he  was  returned,  and  elect- 
ed to  that  office.  When  Savannah  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  British,  in  De- 
oember,  ITyS,  doctor  Jones  removed  to 
ClMrleelon,  where  he  continued  to  prac- 
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tise  until  November  or  December,  1780. 
He  was  then  arrested 'by  order  of  tfie 
British  conmiander,  and  carried  to  St 
Au^stine,  in  violation  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation  entered  into  at  the  surrender 
of  Charleston,  in  the  previous  May.  On 
the  following  July,  he  was  relessed  on  a 
general  exchange  of  prisoners,  effected  bv 
general  Greene,  and  soon  afterwuds  sail- 
ed to  Philadelphia.  Here,  again,  he  pros- 
ecuted his  profession,  and  soon  obtained 
considerable  practice.  In  the  course'  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate 
to  congress,  by  the  legislature  of  Georna, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  De- 
cember, 17^  when  he  returned  to  Sar 
vannah,  on  its  evacuation  by  the  British. 
He  had  been  nreviouBly  elected  a  member 
of  the  general  assemblv  of  the  state,  and, 
at  their  meeting,  in  January,  1783,  was 
chosen  their  speaker.  During  the  session, 
which  was  one  of  considerable  commo- 
tion, he  was  wounded  in  the  head  bv  a 
broadsword,  whilst  advising  the  leaden 
of  a  mob  to  disperse,  who  were  attacking 
the  house  of  one  of  the  members.  Afler 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  doctor 
Jones  went  to  Charleston,  where  he  vras 
induced  to  resume  his  medical  practice, 
by  the  solicitations  of  many  of  his  former 
patients.  In  1788,  he  a^in  returned  to 
Savannah^  where  he  resided  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  actively  encaged  in  the  la- 
bora  of  his  profession.  In  1798,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention  at 
Louisville,  which  amended  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state.  -  He  died  on  the  9di  of 
January,  1806. 
Jousts.  (See  ToumamenL) 


K. 


Kaimss,  Lord.   (See  Home,  Henry,) 

Kahtschv.   (See  Cossacks.) 

Katt-did.   (See  Locust.) 

Keswick,  Lake  of.  (See  Dtrweid 
Water.) 

KuLDBBR.   (See  Ptover.) 

KiLOORAMME.   (Scc  Gromftie.) 

KiMOLi.   (See  Argentiera.) 

KiNo-BiRD.   (See  Fly-Caiehtr.) 

Kiivo*s  Evil  ;  the  name  formerly  riv- 
en to  the  scrofula,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  supposed  that  the  kings  of  Ensland 
and  France  possessed  the  power  of  cur- 
ing that  disease  by  the  toucn.  (See  Scraf" 
Ilia,  in  the  body  of  the  work.)  The 
English  and  French  have  each  con^nded 
that  this  power  was  iiret  exercised  bv 
their  respective  monarchs;  the  French 
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ertingthat  St  Louis  was  first  endowed 
with  it,  and  the  English  that  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  Edward  &e  Confessor.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  the  practice  of  touch- 
ing for  the  cure  of  the  scrofula  seems  to 
have  r»ched  its  greatest  height  in  Eng- 
land; uid  such  were  t^e  crowds  that 
flocked  to  him,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
touched  more  than  six  thousand  persons 
in  one  year  after  his  restoration.  The 
demands  upon  the  lung's  time  were  so 
ffreat,  that  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  have 
me  patients  examined  by  hissorgeons,  fbr 
the  purpose  of  determining  if  those  who 
presented  themselves  were  really  sufierera. 
Those  who  were  decided  to  be  proper 
ofcgectB  of  compassion,  received  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  royal  presence,  and  were 
touched  by  the  king  on  one  of  the 
days  of  healing,  either  at  Whitehall  or 
Windsor. 
KiNosToir.  (See  HuU,) 
Kits.  (&eeHawk.) 
Km I8TENAUX.  (See  Cites.) 
Kumiss.  (See  fforM.) 


L. 

La  PukTA.  (See  C^tuqudsaea.) 

Lack  made  bt  Catb&pili.a]18  ;  a 
most  extraordinary  and  ingenious  spe- 
cies of  manuficture,  which  has  been 
contrived  by  an  officer  of  engineers 
residing  in  the  city  of  MunicL  It 
consists  of  lace  and  veils,  with  open 
patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by  cat- 
eipillars.  The  following  is  the  mode 
of  proceeding  adopted: — ^Havinff  made 
a  paste  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  on 
which  the  spedes  of  caterpillar  he  em- 
ploys feeds,  he  spreads  it  thinlv  over  a 
stone,  or  other  flat  substance,  of  the  re- 
quired ^ze.  He  then,  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil,  dipped  in  olive-oil,  draws  the  pat- 
tern he  vnshes  the  insects  to  leave  open. 
This  stone  is  then  placed  in  an  inchned 
position ;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  caterpillars  are  placed  at  the  bottom. 
A  peculiar  species  is  chosen,  which  spins 
a  stronff  web ;  and  the  animals  commence 
at  the  bottom,  eating  and  spinning  their 
way  up  to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding  ev- 
ery part  touched  by  the  oil,  but  devouring 
eveiy  other  part  of  the  paste.  The  ex- 
treme lightness  of  these  veils,  combined 
with  some  strength,  is  truly  surfirising. 
One  of  them,  measuring  twenty-six  and 
a  half  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weigh- 
ed only  IM  grains — a  degree  of  lightness 
which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  c<«- 


trsst  with  other  febrics.  One  square  yud 
of  the  substsnce  of  which  these  veih  we 
made,  weighs  four  grains  and  one  thiid; 
whilst  one  souare  yard  of  silk  gauze  weigfai 
one  hundred  and  thirnr-eevra  gniU)  Aid 
one  square  yard  of  the  finest  patent  net 
weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  gniis 
and  a  half. 

Lachsa.   (See  Arabia,). 

Ladino,  Biu.  of.  (See  BiU  ofLoAtg*) 

Laoait.  (See  Jloeiom.) 

LALLT-Toi.ixifi>Ai^  the  marquis  (£, 
died  at  Paris,  in  March,  1890. 

LAMAEqiTK,  general,  died  at  Paris,  in 
May,  183SL  Some  account  of  bis  reoeat 
course  will  be  found  in  the  article  jFWmo, 
m  this  Apjlendix. 

LAircASTRiAN  ScftooLS.  (Ssc  MM 
hubrudim.) 

Lakfrang  is  accidentally  placed  be- 
fore LantL 

,  LAirexifscHWALBACH.  (See  ScUoa- 
gadioA.) 

Latiit  LAifoUAQS.  (Soo  Bfnumhmr 
guage  and  JUUratvre.) 

Laudaiojii.  (Seo  Opimiu) 

Laura;  a  soit  of  benmtage.  (See 
Anaehiortis.) 

Lawyers.  (See  AivocaUs^  Attanefi 
and  BanisUr.) 

LkapYjbar.   (SeeJE^iod^and  Fesr.) 

Lkb,  Samuel,  is  a  remarkable  infltBoee 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  the 
steady  direction*  of  talem  to  one  objeeL 
The  only  education  he  received  waatbti 
of  a  vilia^  school,  where  nothing  men 
than  readmg,  writing  and  arithmetic  mi 
taught  He  quitted  this  school  at  tndtn 
years  of  a£e,.to  learn  the  tradeof  actf- 
penter  and  builder ;  and  it  was  not  tifl 
years  after  this,  that  he  conceived  the  idsi 
of  learning  foreign  languages.  He  taugk 
himself  to  read  and  write  in  Latin,  ia 
Greek,  and  in  Hebrew.  He  also  tauriit 
himself  the  Chaldee,  the  Svriac,  and  die 
Samaritan  languages,  unaided  by  any  ia- 
structer,  or  by  any  literary  oomBaoiofl, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  hope  either  of 
profit  or  of  praise.  Mr.  Lee's  esRuagi 
were,  at  this  time,  barely  sufficient  to  the 
poorest  maintenance ;  yet  he  spend  fioo 
this  pittance  enourfi  to  purchase  sock 
grammars  as  could  oe  met  with  upon  ibe 
<5ommon  book-stalls;  and,when  he  hadnid 
through  a  volume,  procured  in  a  ainhr 
manner,  he  was  forced  to  pay  it  vmf 
a^n  as  part  of theprioe  of  the  next  bookke 
wished  to  purchaae.  He  had  lopasifron 
bodily  fetigue  to  mental  exenion ;  ior  be 
omitted  none  of  the  hours  approDiiaMdie 
manual  labor :  he  retired  regolany  to  lert 
at  ten  o'ctock  at  night:  he  sufi^red, dtv- 
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ing  this  time,  fix>m  a  complaint  in  hia 
eyes ;  and,  of  the  inadequate  leisure  thus 
left  him,  part  even  of  that  was  dedicated  to 
what  may  be  deemed  accomplishment ;  for 
he  acquired,  among  other  thmgs,  a  knowl- 
edge of  music   When  he  exchanged  his 
trsd^  for  the  superintendence  of  a  charity 
school,  his  hours  were  not  much  more  at 
his  own  disposal.   It  was  at  this  time  that 
doctor  Jonathan  Scott  furnished  him  with 
an  Arabic  grammar ;  and  he  had  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  upon  the  study  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  To  this  circumstance,  and 
the  wonderful  proficiency  of  Mr.  Lee  (for 
in  a  few  months  he  was  capable  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  composing,  both  in  Ara- 
bic and  Persian),  we  may  attribute  Mr. 
Lee's  subsequent  engagement  with  the 
church  missionary  society,  his  admisRon 
at  Queen's  colle^  Cambridge,  and  his 
ordination  as  a  nunister  of  the  established 
church.   When  he  entered  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  mathemat- 
ics, but,  in  one  fortnight,  cjualified  him- 
self to  attend  a  class  which  had  gone 
I    through  several  books  in  Euclid,  and  soon 
after  discovered  an  error  in  a  Treatise  on 
Spherical  Trigonometiy,  usually  bound 
up  with  Simpson's  Euclid,  the  fourteenth 
I    proposition  of  which  he  disproved.  Mr. 
I    Lee^s  chief  attention,  however,  has  been 
I    turned  to  theological  and  philological 
I    pursuits ;  and  he  has  made  great  progress 
I    in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  various 
j    Oriental  languages.   In  1819,  he  vroB  nji- 
I    pointed  Arabic  professor  to  the  university 
I    of  Cambrid^. 

Leslie,  su*  John,  died  in  November, 
1832,  havinff  been  knighted  a  few  months 
previous  to  bis  death. 

LiPE-BuoT.  The  life-buoy,  now  com- 
monly used  in  the  British  navy,  is  the  in- 
vention of  lieutenant  Coots,  of  the  royal 
navy.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  connected  together,  each  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  sized  pillow,  and  of 
buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to  sup- 
port one  man  standing  upon  them.  Should 
there  be  more  than  one  person  requiring 
support,  they  can  lay  hold  of  rope  beck- 
«tB,  fitted  to  the  buoy,  and  so  sustain 
themselves.  Between  the  two  copper 
vessels,  there  stands  up  a  hollow  pole,  or 
mast,  into  which  is  inserted,  from  below, 
sn  iron  rod,  whose  lower  extremity  is 
loaded  with  lead,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  the  buoy  is  let  go,  the  iron  slips 
cb>wn  to  a  certain  extent,  lengthens  the 
lever,  and  enables  the  lead  at  me  end  to 
•ct  as  ballast  By  this  means  the  mast 
V  kept  upright,  and  the  buoy  prevented 
▼Ob  ziii.  41 
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from  upsetting.  The  weight  at  the  end  of 
the  rod  is  arranged  so  as  to  afibrd  secure 
footing  for  two  persons,  should  that  num- 
ber reach  it ;  ana  there  are,  also,  as  was  said 
before,  large  rope  beckets,  through  which 
others  can  thrust  their  head  and  shoul- 
ders, till  assistance  is  rendered.  At  the 
top  of  the  mast  is  fixed  a  port-fire,  calcu- 
lated to  bum  about  twenty  minutes,  or 
half  an  hour :  this  is  ignited,  most  inge- 
niously, by  the  same  process  which  lets 
the  buoy  fall  into  the  water;  so  that  a 
man,  fidling  overboard  at  night,  is  direct- 
ed to  the  buoy  by  the  blaze  on  the  top  of 
its  pole  or  mast,  and  the  boat  sent  ta  res- 
cue him  also  knows  in  what  direction  to 
pull.  The  method  hv  which  this  excel- 
lent invention  is  attached  to  the  ship,  and 
dropped  into  the  water  in  a  single  instant, 
is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  ingenious  part 
of  the  contrivance.  The  buoy  is  genml- 
ly  fixed  amid-ships,  over  the  stem,  where 
it  is  held  securely  in  its  place  by  being 
strung,  or  threaded,  as  it  were,  on  two 
strong  perpendicular  rods,  fixed  to  the 
tefiferel,  and  inserted  in  holes  piercing  the 
frame  work  of  the  buoy.  The  apparatus 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  what  is  called  a  slip- 
gtopjier,  a  sort  of  catch-bolt,  or  detent, 
which  can  be  unlocked  at  pleasure  by 
merely  pulling  a  trigger:  upon  with- 
drawing the  stopper,  the  whole  machine 
slips  along  the  roos,  and  falls  at  once  into 
the  ship's  wake.  The  trigger,  which  un- 
locks the  slip-stopper,  is  fumished  with  a 
lanyard,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
stem,  and  having,  at  its  mner  end,  a  laige 
knob,  marked  Life-Buot  :"  this  alone 
is  used  in  the  day-time.  .Close  at  hand  is 
another  wooden  knob,  marked  ''Lock," 
fiistened  to  the  end  of  a  line  fixed  to  the 
trigger  of  a  gun-lock  primed  with  powder, 
and  so  arranged  that,  when  the  line  is 
pulled,  the  port-fire  is  instantly  ignited ; 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  lifo-buoy 
descends,  and  floats  merrily  away,  blazing 
like  a  light-house.  The  gunner,  who  has 
charge  of  the  life-buoy  lock,  sees  it  freshty 
and  carefully  primed  every  evening  at 
quarters,  of  which  he  makes  a  report  to  the 
captain.  In  the  morning,  the  priming  is 
taken  out,  and  the  lock  uncocked.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  a  man  is  always  stationed 
at  this  part  of  the  ship ;  and  every  half 
houTj  when  the  bell  strikes,  he  calls  out, 
^  Life-Buoy !"  to  show  that  he  is  awake 
and  at  his  post,  exactly  in  the  same  maiv- 
ner  as  the  look-out  men  abaft,  on  the 
beam  and  forward,  call  out,  ^  Starboard 
quarter !"  StartxMvd  gangway !"  «  Star- 
board bow !"  and  so  on,  completely  round 
the  ship,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  nai>- 
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ping.  (Captain  Basil  Hall'a  iVia^finenif  ^ 
Voyagts ;  second  series.) 

Luioen-Treli.   (See  Lime.) 

LuTDSET,  Theopbilus,  a  celebrated  di- 
vine of  tlie  Unitarian  persuasion,  was 
bom  at  Middlewicb,  in  Cbesbiie,  June 
20, 1723.  His  fatber  was  an  eminent  salt 
proprietor;  and  Theopbilus^  tbe  second 
of  his  three  children,  took  that  name  from 
bis  godfather  Tbeophilus,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. He  received  his  grammar  edu- 
cation at  Middle wich  and  Leeds,  and,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  was  admitted  a  schol- 
ar at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  vras  ap- 
pointed domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  and,  in  17&1,  accompanied  earl 
Percy  to  the  contment.  On  his  return, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  archdeacon 
Blackbume,  and  was  presented  to  a  living 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  exchanged,  in 
1764,  for  the  vicarage  of  Catterick,  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1771,  he  zealously  coope^ 
rated,  with  archdeacon  Blackbume,  doc- 
tor John  Jebb,  Mr.  Wyvil,  and  others,  to 
obtain  relief  in  matters  of  subscription  to 
the  thirtv-nine  articles.  Having;  lonff  en- 
tertained a  doubt  of  the  doctnne  of  the 
Trinity,  in  1773,  he  honorably  resigned 
his  Uvmgs,  and  went  to  London,  where,  in 
April,  1774,  he  performed  divine  service  in 
a  room  in  Essex  street.  Strand,  which  was 
conducted  according  to  the  plan  of  a  lit- 
urgy, altered  from  that  of  the  establish- 
ment by  the  celebrated  doctor  Samuel 
Clarke.  About  the  same  time,  he  publish- 
ed his  Apoloffy,  of  which  several  editions 
were  caUed  ror  in  a  few  years.  This  was 
followed  by  a  larger  volume,  entitled  a 
Sequel  to  the  Apology,  in  which  he  re- 
plies to  the  various  answers  given  to  his 
first  work.  In  1778,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  assistance  of  friends,  to  build  a  regukur 
chapel  in  Essex  street,  the  service  of  which 
he  conducted,  m  conjunction  with  doctor 
Disney,  until  1793,  when  he  resigned  the 
pulpit,,  but  continued  as  active  as  ever 
with  the  pen.  In  1802,  he  published  his 
last  work,  entitled  Considerations  on  the 
Divine  Govemment.  He  died  Nov.  3, 
1803,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  on 
the  Pre&ce  to  St  John's  Gospel,  on  Pray- 
ing to  Christ,  an  Historical  View  of  the 
State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Wor- 
ship from  the  Reformation,  and  several 
other  pieces.  Two  volumes  of  his  ser- 
mons nave  also  been  published  since  his 
death. 

LiirifST.   (See  Finck.) 

LiTHAROB.  (See  Lead.) 


L0B1.OLLT.  (See  Pine.) 
LocHABER-AxE.   (See  HiMmdt.) 
LoooMiBiA.  (See  GaUcu^ 
Looxiire-GiiASS.   (See  Mmr.) 
LooMuro.   (See  Jinragt.) 
LoBi.   (See  Lemur.) 
Loups-Gaeoux.  (See  LjfcanOmpif.) 
Love-Apple.  (See  Tomito.) 


M. 

Maas.  (See  Meuse.) 

Mackiittosh,  sir  James,  died  m  Lon- 
don, Mav  30, 1832.  (SeeJ^orikAmencm 
Review  for  October,  1832.) 

Magic  Lantern.   (See  Lantern,) 

Mahon,  Viscount.  (See  Stanhope^  Hm- 
ryPMUp.) 

Maki.   (See  Isemur.) 

Malines.  (See  MechUn,) 

MasJsAKd.  (See  Duck.) 

Mandrill.  (See  Baboon.) 

Maro.   (See  F^.) 

Martin.   (See  &auow.) 

Martyrs,  Era  of.   (See  Epoch.) 

Matthisson  died  at  Wdrlitz,  near 
Dresden,  in  March,  1831. 

Mat-Bug.   (See  Cockc/ufffer.) 

Melville,  Viscount.  (See  Dvndoi, 
Henry.) 

Menagerie.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  menagerie  points  out  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  a  collection  of  various  fir- 
ing animals.  Mhagerie  is  derived  from  the 
French  word  m^Siager,  from  which  we 
derive  our  Enj^Ush  verb  to  moT^ge.  The 
name  mhtagene  was  originally  applied  to  a 
place  for  domestic  anitnals,  withrefereooe 
to  their  nurture  and  training:  it  now  means 
any  collection  of  animals.  I)aubenton  and 
other  (listinffuished  naturalists  have  he- 
lieved  that  the  ferocity  of  many  of  the  car- 
nivorous animals  may  be  entirely  coo- 
quered  in  the  course  of  time ;  that  they 
onlv  flee  from  man  through  fear,  and  at- 
tack and  devour  other  animals  through 
the  pressing  calls  of  hunger;  and 
that  tne  association  with  human  beinA 
and  an  abundant  suppiv  of  food,  would 
render  even  the  lion,  the  tiger  and  the 
wolf,  as  manageable  as  our  domestie  ani- 
mals. In  support  of  this  theoiy,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  the  tiger  and  ^ 
domestic  cat  have  many  properties  in 
common,  the  conquest  of  ine  latter  ne- 
cies  is  now  complete ;  and  further,  tMt 
some  of  the  most  ferocious  animals  which 
have  been  bred  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
or  taken  exceedingly  younr,  bavebeeooa 
perfectly  tractable  and  barmleaB  with 
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those  who  have  rightly  underetood  their 
Datures.  The  accidents  which  have  some- 
times occurred  to  the  attendants  of  wild 
beasts,  and  which  are  attributed  to  the 
treachery  of  their  dispositions,  have  gen- 
erally proceeded  from  an  ignorance  of 
theur  habits.  But  if  it  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  ferocious  animals  may  be 
subdued  to  our  uses,  throueh  the  educa- 
tion which  well-conductea  menageries 
would  afibrd,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
such  establishments  ofier  most  interesting 
opportunities  for  observing  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  great  variety  of  creatures,  whose 
instincts  are  calculated  to  excite  a  rational 
curiosity,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  that 
pure  and  deiiffhtful  knowledge  which  is 
to  be  acquired  in  every  department  of  the 
study  of  nature.  The  most  common  ani- 
mals offer  to  the  attentive  observer  objects 
of  the  deepest  interest  The  menagerie 
of  the  Tower  is  now  very  flourishing.  It 
contains  some  extremely  fine  specimens 
of  more  than  forty  quadrupeds^  and  of 
various  birds  and  reptiles.  The  dens  in 
which  the  animals  are  kept  are  tolerably 
comnHMlious,  and  great  attention  is  pai(f 
to  their  cleanliness.  This  coUection  has 
lately  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  volume.  But  the  Tower  me- 
nagerie was  not  always  as  valuable  as  at 
the  present  time.  In  18S22,  the  collection 
comprised  only  an  elephant,  a  bear,  and 
two  or  three  birds.  It  had  gradually  de- 
clined in  value  for  half  a  century;  in 
some  degree,  periiiaps,  from  the  fbrce  of 
popular  prejuaice,  which  was  accustomed 
to  consider  it  only  an  occupation  and 
amusement  for  children  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  <*Kons  in  the  Tower."  In  the  barba- 
rous ages,  and  till  within  the  last  century, 
beasts  of  prey  were  considered  the  es- 
pecial property  of  kings,  as  something 
typical  of  their  power  and  greatness..  In 
the  fortress  where  the  crown  of  the  an- 
cient English  monarchs  was  kept,  were 
also  confined  their  liona  These  were 
geDerally  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
Oie  people,  and  sometimes  of  the  civic 
officers  of  London,  by  special  writ ;  and 
the  keeper  of  the  lions  was  a  person  of 
rank  attached  to  the  court  (rradually, 
this  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  fell 
into  decay;  and  if  a  foreign  potentate 
presented  a  tiger  or  a  leopard  to  the  king, 
as  was  often  the  case  with  the  rulers  of 
the  maritime  states  of  Afi'ica,  the  animal 
was  given  to  the  keeper  of  the  menagerie, 
to  Md  to  his  stock  of  attractions  for  the 
public.  The  beasts  of  prey  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  king  are,  in  nearly  every  case, 
sent  to  the  Tower :  but  George  IV  formed 


a  veiy  fine  collection  of  such  quaarupedsas 
are  more  capable  of  domestication,  and  of 
birds,  in  IVindsor  great  park,  at  a  lodge 
called  Sand-pit  gate.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gardens  of  the  zoological  soci- 
ety, this  royal  collection  oflered  almost  the 
only  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the 
rarer  species  of  animals  in  their  natural 
condition.  In  this  menagerie  they  are 
not  pent  up  in  miserable  dens,  but  have 
large  open  sheds,  with  spacious  paddocks 
to  range  in,  water  in  plenty,  and  spread- 
ing trees  to  shade  them  from  the  noon- 
day sun.  The  collection  is  open  to  the 
public  gratuitously;  and  here  may  be 
seen  the  girafife,  various  species  of  ante^ 
lopes  and  deer,  kangaroos  in  great  num- 
bers, zebras,  quaggas,  ostriches  and  emeus 
rearing  their  young  as  fearless  as  the 
barn-door  fowl.  Tne  duke  of  Devon- 
shire has,  at  his  villa  at  Chisvrick,  a  small 
collection,  which,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Windsor  park  menagt^rie,  ofiTers  the 
delightful  exhibition  of  several  quadru- 
peds and  birds  exercising  their  natural 
nabits  almost- without  restraint  At  Chis- 
wick,  there  was,  for  many  years,  a  par- 
ticularly sagacious  female  elephant,  which 
followed  her  keeper  about  the  field,  in 
which  her  spacious  hut  was  placed,  knelt 
down  at  his  bidding,  and  bore  him  oki  her 
neck  in  the  manner  which  we  read  of  in 
books  of  Oriental  history  or  travel.  This 
interesting  animal  died  in  1828.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  minarerit  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  has  afforaed  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  which 
have  advanced  the  branch  of  the  science 
that  relates  to  quadrupeds  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree.  The  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  Cuvier,  of  GeoflSwy,  of  Desma- 
rest,  and  of  other  distinguished  natural- 
ists of  France,  are  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  diligent  studies  in  this 
school.  The  value  of  menageries,  not 
only  for  popular  but  for  scientific  study, 
depends,  nowever,  very  much  upon 
the  arrangements  which  determine  their 
construction  and  regulation.  The  great 
object  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
exhibit  the  animals  in  their  natural  state. 
It  has  been  a  favorite  plan  with  many 
naturalists  to  establish  a  pirden,  in  which 
the  animal  should  find  himself  surround- 
ed by  his  natural  food — where  the  beaver 
should  live  amidst  a  rivulet  and  a  hank 
of  poplars,  and  the  reindeer  browse  upon 
his  native  lichen.  Great  difiiculties,  of 
course,  present  themselves  to  the  comple- 
tion of  such  a  project;  and  though  its 
execution  were  compatible  with  any  rea- 
sonable expense,  the  difiiculty  of  adjust- 
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vag  the  temperature  of  our  climate  to  the 
plant  and  the  animal  would  be  very  con- 
siderable. Yet,  in  a  good  menagerie, 
much  ought  to  be  attempted,  gradually 
but  systematically,  to  realize  such  a  de- 
sirable object  as  Uie  exhibition  of  animals 
in  their  natural  habits.  If  the  cat  tribe 
are  pent  up  in  close  dens,  what  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  crouch  and  the  sprinff 
which  characterize  both  their  sport  and 
their  seizure  of  prey?  With  every  re- 
gard to  their  security,  they  might  have  a 
sufficient  range  to  exhibit  this  peculiar 
property.  We  can  acquire  no  adequate 
notion  of  the  kangaroo  in  a  cage ;  but  in 
a  paddock,  its  remarkable  bound  at  once 
fixes  our  attention  and  curiosity.  In  a 
ver^  interesting  book  (Waterton's  Wan- 
denngs  in  South  America),  there  is  an 
account  of  the  sloth,  which  shows  tha^ 
we  can  know  nothing  of  some  animals, 
unless  we  see  them  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. This  traveller  delishts  in  won- 
derful stories,  which  he  tells  in  a  style 
approaching  to  exaggeration ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  Uie  general  accuracy 
of  his  descriptions  of  natural  objects. 
The  sloth  is  usually  described  as  slow  in 
his  movements,  and  as  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  pain ;  and  from  his  supposed  in- 
action his  name  is  derived.  And  why  is 
this  ?  He  had  not  been  seen  in  his  na- 
tive woods  by  those  who  described  him : 
he  was  resting  upon  the  floor  of  some 
place  of  confinement  His  feet  are  not 
formed  for  walking  on  the  ground ;  they 
cannot  act  in  a  perpendicuuu*  direction ; 
and  his  sharp  and  long  claws  are  curved. 
He  can  only  move  on  the  ground  by  pull- 
ing himself  along  by  some  inequalities 
on  the  surface,  and,  therefore,  on  a  smooth 
floor  he  is  perfectly  wretched.  He  is  in- 
tended to  pass  his  life  in  trees ;  he  does 
not  move  or  rest  upon  the  branches,  but 
under  them ;  he  is  constantly  suspended 
by  his  four  legs,  and  he  thus  traveb  from 
branch  to  branch,  eating  his  w^,  and 
sleeping  when  he  is  satisfied.  To  put 
such  a  creature  in  a  den  is  to  torture  him. 
If  the  sloth  be  placed  in  a  menagerie,  he 
should  have  a  tree  for  his  abode;  and 
then  we  diould  find  that  he  is  neither  ha- 
bitually indolent  nor  constantly  suffering. 

Mercurials.   (See  Advocate.) 

Merlict.   (See  Hawk,) 

M^RT.  (See  BarthiUmy  and  Miry,  in 
this  AppendixJl^ 

Metallic  Tractors.   (See  Perkins.) 

Middlesex,  Earl  of.  (See  SaekvUUf 
Charies.) 

Milfoil.   (See  Yarrow.) 

MiLLioRAMME.  (Sco  GrommtJ) 


MiLLiire.   (See  FuOmg.) 

Milt.   (See  SjpUen.) 

Miracles,  in  tne  drama.  (See  Mydeiiu,] 

MiTCHiLL,  doctor  Samuel  Lathtm,  wm 
bom  in  the  year  1764,  in  Queen's  coudIj, 
Long  Island,  not  far  from  New  Yoik.  Hm 
famuy  were  Quakers,  and  his  father  wm  a 
respectable  farmer.  For  the  excellent  edu- 
cation, cUssical  as  well  as  otherwise, whieh 
he  received,  he  was  indebted  to  his  maier- 
nal  uncle,  doctor  Samuel  Latham,  whoi 
perceiving  the  germs  ofhis  talents,  adopt- 
ed him  ashis  son,  and  gave  him  eveiy  ad- 
vantage which  the  best  tuition  could  if- 
foid.  After  the  termination  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  young  MitcbiU,  then  in  hie 
twentieth  year,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
attend  the  courses  of  its  school  of  medi- 
cine. He  did  not,  however,  confine  him- 
self to  the  medical  lectures,  but  regulariy 
attended  the  distinguished  profeeeoraof 
natural  science  and  history,  and  devoted, 
likewise,  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  an- 
cient and  modem  languages,  and  even  to 
the  elegant  arts.  Soon  after  hk  retnn, 
he  analysed  the  springs  at  Saratoga,  wbidi 
soon  after  attained  great  celebrity.  In 
1792,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  die 
legislature  of  his  native  state,  and,  shortly 
af&rwards,  was  appointed  professor  « 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  agricol- 
ture,  in  Columbia  college.  He  was  t^ 
first  person  in  this  country  to  promulgate, 
in  his  chemical  lectures,  the  nomenck- 
ture  of  Lavoisier,  which  he  had  adopted, 
although  he  had  been  the  pupil,  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  fiunous  doctor  Black,  who 
upheld  the  phlogistic  theoiy.  In  1796^ 
he  made  a  memorable  mineralogical  re- 
port to  the  agricultural  society,  which  ii 
to  be  found  entire  in  the  Medical  Befom- 
tory.  To  natural  histoiy,  and  enpeoally 
botany,  he  was  zealously  devoted,  m  a|h 
pears  from  the  discourse  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  the  anniversary  of  the  New  Yerit 
historical  society,  giving  an  aGCoont  of 
every  work  and  wnterthat  has  illustrated 
the  botany  of  North  and  South  Ameriea. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profeanon,  doctor 
Mitchill  was  highly  distinguished.  He 
was  a  f)rofes8or  of  materia  medica  in  the 
universi^,  the  adviser,  trustee  or  attend- 
ing physician  of  the  New  York  dty  hoa- 
pita^  and  of  a  large  number  of  the  cto- 
itable  Institutions  of  that  town,  and  a 
voluminous  writer  on  matters  of  medical 
science.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
American  Medical  Repositoiy,  and  iB 
presiding  editor  until  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  volume.  NotwitbstandiiydK 
variety  and  extent  of  his  profeanonal  and 
scientific  labors,  he  yet  fband  tinae  i» 
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mingle  in  the  bustle  of  politics.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that,  in  1793,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 
In  1797,  be  was  again  elected,  and  was 
afterwards  successively  chosen  to  the  sev- 
enth, eiffbth,  and  ninth  congresses ;  to  the 
national  senate ;  again  to  the  legislature ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  the  eleventh  congress.  He 
was  employed  in  many  munici|wl  offices, 
and  in  commercial  or  moneyed  institutions, 
in  which  lie  acted  as  commissioner,  or  di- 
rector, or  manager.  In  private  life,  doc- 
tor Mitchill  was  remarkable  for  af&bility 
and  simplicity  of  manners.  He  bore 
with  sinffular  equanimity  the  most  un- 
reasonable demands  on  his  time,  to  which 
his  celebri^  exposed  him  in  various  wavs. 
He  was  kind,  afiectionate  and  cheerful. 
When  en^paged  in  controversy,  be  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
undue  excitement :  at  the  same  time,  he 
knew  bow  to  repel  attack,  as  well  by  ar- 

Sument  as  by  raQle^  and  sarcasm.  He 
led  in  1831,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
MiTTLXNB.   (See  Le»hos,) 
MooRFOWL.   (See  Grouse.) 
Mother  of  Pearl.   (See  Mtere.) 
MooifTAiif  Laurel.   (See  Kalmia.) 
Muffle.   (See  •^saymg,) 
Mule  Jeitnt.  (See  CotUm  Manufacture.) 
MuRf  NA.   (See  LamjnyyA 
Murder.   (See  Homtcule.) 
Muscooees.   (See  Creeks.) 
Muscovado.   (See  Sugar.) 
MusquASH.   (See  MuScrai.) 
Mutiny,  on  board  of  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, was  not  formerly  punishable  by  death 
in  England;  but  now,  by  statute  11  and 
12  William  III,  c.  7,  sec.  9,  made 
perpetual  by  6  George  I,  c.  19,  it  is 
enacted,  that  any  seaman  or  mariner, 
who  shall,  in  any  place  where  the  admi- 
ral has  jurisdiction,  lay  violent  hands  on 
his  commander,  whereby  to  hinder  him 
from  lightin(^  in  defence  of  the  ship  and 
goods  committed  to  his  charge,  or  shall 
confine  his  master,  or  make  or  endeavor 
to  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,  shall  sufi^er 
pains  of  death,  loss  of  lands,  goods  and 
chattels,  as  pirates,  felons  and  robbers  upon 
the  seas  have  sufiered  and  ought  to  suner. 
Similar  ofiences,  such  as  the  running 
away  with  the  ship,  or  any  barge,  boat, 
ordnance,  ammunition, goods,  or  merchan- 
dises, the  yielding  of  them  up  voluntarily 
to  pirates,  the  bringing  of  seducing  mes- 
sages from  pirates,  enemies,  or  rebels,  the 
confederating  with,  or  attempting  to  cor- 
rupt, any  commander  or  mariner  to  yield 
up  or  nm  away  with  the  ship,  &c.,  the 
turning  pirate,  or  going  over  to  pirates, 
are,  by  the  same  acts,  punishable  in  the 


same  way.  By  other  statutes,  the  wilful 
destruction,  casting  away,  or  burning  of 
any  ship,  with  intent  to  injure  the  owner, 
is  punishable  with  death.  In  cose  of  mu- 
tiny, the  master  is  jufttified  in  usine  means 
sufficient  to  repress  it ;  and  if  the  death  of 
any  of  the  mutineers  ensue,  the  master  is 
justified,  provided  the  force  which  he 
uses  be  fairly  required  by  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion ;  and  the  master's  conduct  is 
not  to  be  scanned  too  nicely,  as  it  must 
be  bomCiin'mind,  that  he  is  generally  tar 
removed  finom  all  assistance,  and  that  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  due  maintenance 
of  his  authority.  Mutiny  in  the  royal 
navy  is  punishable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  22  George  ll,  c.  33, 
which  contains  the  rules  or  articles  of  the 
navy.  Among  the  numerous  ofiences 
enumerated  in  that  statute,  those  which 
partake  of  the  character  of  mutiny  are  as 
follows:  the  nmning  away  with  the  ship, 
or  any  ordnance,  ammunition  or  stores 
belonging  thereto,  tlie  making  or  endeav- 
oring to  make  Sny  mutinous  assembly, 
the  uttering  of  any  words  of  sedition  or 
mutiny,  the  concealing  of  any  traitorous 
or  mutinous  design,  the  striking  of  a  su- 
perior officer,  or  drawing  or  ofiering  to 
drew  or  lift  up  any  weapon  against  him, 
being  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  presuming 
to  quarrel  with  a  superior  officer,  bein^  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  or  the  diso- 
beying of  any  lawful  command  of  a  su- 
perior officer.  All  the  above  ofifences  are 
punishable  with  death.  With  regard  to 
some,  and  those  the  least  heinous  of  them, 
the  court-martial  has  a  discretionary  pow- 
er of  awarding  a  less  punishment  The 
behaving  with  contempt  towards  a  supe- 
rior officei",  being  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  the  concealing  of  traitorous  or  mu- 
tinous words  spoken  by  any,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  majesty  or  government,  or  the 
concealing  of  any  words,  practice,  or  de- 
sign, tendmg  to  the  hinderance  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  not  revealing  the  same  to  the 
commanding  officer,  and  the  endeavoring 
to  make  a  disturbance  on  account  of  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  victuals,  or  on 
any  other  ground,  are  punishable  with 
such  punishment  as  a  court-martial  shall 
think  fit  to  award.  Mutiny  in  the  army 
is  punishable  under  the  mutiny  act.  By 
this  act  the  king  is  empowered  to  make 
articles  of  war ;  i.  e,  rules  or  orders  for 
the  better  government  of  the  army.  The 
mutiny  act  provides  that  no  offence  shall 
be  made  punishable  with  death,  except 
those  which  are  specified  therein.  These 
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are,  mutiny  and  sedition ;  not  endeavor- 
ing to  suppress  the  same ;  not  giving  in- 
formation of  the  same  to  the  command- 
ing officer;  misbehavior  before  the  ene- 
my ;  phamefuliy  abandoning  or  giving  up 
a  post;  compelling  the  commanding  offi- 
cer so  to  do;  leavinff  one's  post  before 
relieved;  being  found  sleeping  on  one's 
post;  holding  correspondence  with  anv 
rebel  or  enemy ;  entering  into  terms  with 
the  same,  without  the  license  of  hia  majes- 
ty or  of  the  commanding  officer ;  strik- 
ing or  using  violence  towards  a  superior 
officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ; 
disobeying  any  lawful  command  of  a  su- 
perior officer;  and  deserting.  The  laws 
of  the  U.  States  for  the  punishment  of 
mutiny  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  on  board 
merchant  ships,  are  very  smiilar  to  those 
of  England. 

Mtriooeamme.   (See  Gramme.) 

Mtsticetus.   (See  fFhcde,) 


N. 

Naso.  (See  OvuL) 

Natural  Maoic.  [The  following  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  are  from  the 
prefiice  to  doctor  Brewster's  treatise  on 
JVbturaZ  Magic.]  The  subject  of  natural 
magic  is  one  of  great  extent  as  well  as  of 
deep  interest  &  its  widest  range,  it  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  governments  and 
the  superstitions  of  ancient  times ;  of  the 
means  by  which  they  maintained  their 
influence'  over  the  human  mind ;  of  the 
assistance  which  they  derived  from  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  and  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  powers  and  phenomena  of 
namre.  When  the  tvrants  of  antiquiQr 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  found  theur 
sovereignty  on  the  affections  and  interests 
of  their  people,  they  sought  to  entrench 
themselves  in  the  strong-holds  of  super- 
natural influence,  and  to  rule  with  the 
delegated  authority  of  Heaven.  The 
prince,  the  priest,  and  the  sage,  were 
leaffued  in  a  dark  conspiracy  to  deceive 
and  enslave  their  species ;  and  man,  w\\o 
refused  his  submission  to  a  being  like 
himself  became  the  obedient  slave  of  a 
spiritual  despotism,  and  willingly  bound 
himself  in  chains  when  they  seemed  to 
have  been  forged  by  the  gods.  This  sys- 
tem of  imposture  was  greatly  flivored  by 
the  ignorance  of  these  eariy  ages.  The 
human  mind  is  at  all  times  fond  of  the 
marvellous ;  and  the  credulity  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  often  measured  by  his  own 
attachment  to  the  truth.  When  knowl- 


edge was  the  propei^  of  (mly  one  carte, 
it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  employ  it 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  great  nun  of 
society.  An  acquaintance  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  va- 
riations in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
enabled  its  possessor  to  predict  astronomi- 
cal and  meteorological  phenomena,  with 
a  flnequency  and  an  accuracy  which  coold 
not  fiui  to  invest  him  with  a  divine  char- 
acter. The  power  of  bringing  down  fin 
from  the  heavens,  even  at  times  when  the 
electric  influence  was  itself  in  a  stale  of 
repose,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  gift 
from  Heaven.  The  power  of  renderiof 
the  human  body  insensible  to  fire  was  an 
irresistible  instrument  of  imposture;  and 
in  the  combinations  of  chemistry,  aiiid  the 
influence  oi  drugs  and  soporific  embro- 
cations on  the  human  finme,  the  aneieat 
magiciana  found  their  moat  available  re- 
sources. The  secret  use  which  was  thm 
made  of  scientific  discoveries  and  of  re- 
markable inventions,  has,  no  doubt,  pie- 
vented  many  of  them  firom  reaching  the 
present  times ;  but  Jthough  we  are  jtrj 
ill  informed  respectinff  the  progress  of  the 
ancients  in  various  departments  of  the 
phjrsical  sciences,  yet  we  have  suffidest 
evidence  that  almost  evenr  branch  of 
knowledge  had  contributea  its  wooden 
to  the  magician'a  budoec ;  and  we  may 
even  obtain  some  insight  into  the  scien- 
tific acquirements  of  ibrmer  ages  by  a 
diligent  studv  of  theur  iables  and  their 
miracles.  The  science  of  acoustics  fur- 
nished the  ancient  sorcerers  with  some  of 
their  best  deceptions.  The  imitatioDof 
thunder  in  their  subterranean  tempica 
could  not  fiiil  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  supernatural  affent  The  golden  ri^ 
gins,  whose  ravisninff  voices  resoosded 
through  the  temple  or  Delphoe ;  the  atone 
firom  the  river  Pactolua,  whose  trumpet 
notes  scared  the  robber  fixntn  the  treaame 
which  it  guarded;  the  speaking  head, 
which  uttered  its  oracular  responsea  at 
Lesbos;  and  the  vocal  statue  ofMem- 
non,  which  began  at  the  break  of  da^  to 
accost  the  rising  sun, — ^were  all  deception 
derived  from  science,  and  from  a  diligent 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  natnr& 
The  principles  of  hydrostatics  wen 
equally  available  in  the  work  of  decep- 
tion. The  marvellous  fountain  which 
Plin^  describes  m  the  island  of  Androa 
as  dischar^g  wine  for  aeyen  days,  and 
water  dunnff  the  rest  of  the  jeu;  the 
spring  of  oil  which  broke  out  in  Roaaa 
to  welcome  the  return  of  Augustus  fivsn 
the  Sicilian  war ;  the  three  empty  umi 
which  filled  themselves  with  wine  at  the 
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annual  feast  of  Bacchus  in  tha  city  of 
filis;  the  fflaas  tomb  of  Belus,  which 
was  full  of  oil,  aud  which,  when  once 
emptied  by  Xerxes,  could  not  again  be 
filled ;  the  weeping  statues,  and  the  per- 
petual lamps  of  the  ancients, — were  all  the 
obvious  enects  of  the  equilibrium  and 
pressure  of  fluids.  '  Although  we  have  no 
direct  avidence  that  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  were  skilled  in  mechanics,  yet 
there  are  indications  of  tlieir  knowledge, 
by  no  means  eauivocal,  in  the  erection  of 
the  Egyptian  obelisks,  and  in  the  trans- 
portation of  huge  masses  of  stone,  and 
their  subsequent  elevation  to  great  heights 
in  their  temples.  The  powers  which  mev 
employed,  and  the  mechanism  by  which 
thev  operated,  have  been  studiouslv  con- 
cealed ;  but  their  existence  may  be  in- 
ienrod  from  results  otherwise  inexplica- 
ble ;  and  the  inference  derives  additional 
confirmation  from  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangements which  seem  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  their  rel^ous  impostures.  When, 
in  some  of  the  in&mous  mysteries  of  an- 
cient Rome,  the  unfortunate  victims  were 
carried  off  by  the  gods,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  hurried  away  bv 
the  power  of  machinery;  and  when  Apof- 
lonius,  conducted  by  the  Indian  saces  to 
the  temple  of  their  god,  felt  the  eartn  ris- 
ing and  falling  beneath  his  feet  like  the 
agitated  sm,  he  was,  no  doubt,  placed  up- 
on a  moving  floor  capable  or  imitating 
the  heavings  of  the  waves.  The  rapid 
descent  of  those  who  consulted  the  ora- 
cle in  the  cave  of  Trophonius ;  the  mov- 
ing tripods  whkh  Apollonius  saw  in  the 
Indian  temples;  the  walking  statues  at 
Antium,  and  in  the  temple  of  Hierapolis; 
and  the  wooden  pigeon  of  Archytas, — are 
specimens  of  the  mechanical  resources 
of  the  ancient  magic.  But  of  all  the  sci- 
ences, optics  is  the  most  fertile  in  marvel- 
lous expedients.  The  power  of  bringing 
the  remotest  objects  within  the  very  grasp 
of  the  observer,  and  of  swelling  mto  gi- 
santic  magnitude  the  almost  invisible 
bodies  of  the  material  world,  never  fails 
to  inspire  with  astonishment  even  those 
who  understand  the  means  by  which 
these  prodigies  are  accomplished.  The 
ancients,  indeed,  were  not  acquainted 
with  those  combinations  of  lenses  and 
mirrora  which  constitute  the  telescope 
and  the  microscope;  but  they  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  property  of  lenses 
and  mirron  to  form  ereet  and  inverted 
images  of  objects.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  they  employed  them  to  effect 
the  apparition  of  their  sods ;  and  in  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  optical  displays 


which  hallowed  their  ancient  temples,  we 
recognise  all  the  transformations  of  the 
modem  pbantasniagoria.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  pursuit  to  embody  the  infor- 
mation which  history  supplies  respecting 
the  fiibles  and  incantations  of  the  ancient 
superstitions,  and  to  show  how  far  thev 
can  be  explained  by  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  then  prevailed.  This  task 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  performed 
by  M.  Eusebe  Salverte,  in  a  work  on  the 
occult  sciences,  which  has  recenfiy  ap- 
peared ;  but,  notwithstandmff  the  ingenuity 
and  learning  which  it  displays,  the  indi- 
vidual fiicts  are  too  scanty  to  support  the 
speculations  of  the  author,  and  the  de- 
scriptions are  too  meagre  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader.* 

NsFF,  Felix ;  a  yotmg  Protestant  der- 
j^yman,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  preach- 
ma  of  the  divine  word  to  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  the  dreary  rerions  called 
the  High  Alps  of  France.  He  received 
a  tolerable  education  finom  the  pastor  of 
the  viUage,  near  Geneva,  in  whicn  he  was 
bom.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  nurseir 
gardener ;  but  his  passion  for  romantic  ad- 
venture made  him  enter  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  service  of  Geneva,  in  1815. 
At  sixteen,  he  published  a  valuable  little 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  tirees.  Within 
two  years  after  he  became  a  soMier,  lie 
was  made  a  sergeant  df  artilleir,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  theoretical  ancl  practical 
knowledge  of  mathematica.  He  at  lencth 
quitted  the  army  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
ological studies.  He  fim  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  pastor-catechist,  and  was 
ultimately  called  to  the  duties  which 
he  was  so  anxious  to  undertake,  by  one 
of  those  Independent  congregations  of 
England  whose  ministers  are  received  in 
the  Protestant  churches  of  France.  He 
was  ordained  in  London,  in  1823,  and, 
within  six  months  after,  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  department  of  the  Hig^ 
Alps.  In  order  to  visit  his  various  flocks, 
the  pastor  had  to  travel  from  his  fixed 
residence,  twelve  miles  in  a  western  di- 
^rection,  nxty  in  an  eastern,  twenty  in  a 
'southern,  and  thirty-three  in  a  northern ; 
and  Neff  persevered,  in  all  seasons,  in 
passing  on  fbot  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, climbing  mountains  covered  mxh 
snow,  forcing  a  way  through  the  valleys, 

*  We  must  caution  the  yoanr  reader  against 
some  of  the  views  given  in  M.  Balverte's  work. 
In  bis  anxiety  to  account  for  every  thing  miraco- 
loos  by^  natural  causes,  he  has  ascritwd  to  the 
same  origin  some  of  those  events,  in  sacred  histo- 
ry, which  Christians  cannot  bat  regard  as  the  re- 
sult of  divine  agency. 
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choked  up  by  the  rnaases  of  rocks  that 
were  hurled  down  by  the  winter's  storm, 
and  partaking  of  the  coarse  fare  and  im- 
perfect Rhelter  of  the  peasant's  hut  His 
first  attempt  at  improving  his  people  was 
to  impart  an  idea  of  domestic  cimveni- 
ence.  Chimneys  and  windows  to  their 
hovels  were  luxuries  to  which  few  of 
rhem  had  aspired,  till  he  taught  them  how 
easy  it  was  to  make  a  passage  for  the 
smoke,  and  to  procure  admittance  for  the 
light  and  air.  He  next  convinced  them 
that  warmth  might  be  obtained  more 
wholesomely  than  by  pigging  together  in 
smbies,  from  which  the  muck  of  the  cat- 
tle was  removed  but  once  during  the 
year.  He  taught  them,  also,  how  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  to  advantage,  and  tbe 
proper  remedies  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
sickness.  He  improved  their  mannera, 
which  had  been  so  savage  that  the  women 
had  not  been  permitted  to  sit  at  table  with 
their  husbands  or  brothers,  but  stood  be- 
hind them,  and  received  morsels  from 
their  hands.  He  labored  hard  to  diffijse 
knowleilge  among  them  ;  and,  with  a  view 
of  providing  proper  teachers  for  these  iso- 
lated tracts,  he  persuaded  a  number  of 
young  persons  to  assemble,  during  the 
most  dreary  part  of  the  year,  when  they 
could  not  labor  in  the  fields,  and  to  work 
hard  with  him  in  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge, which  they  were  afterwards  to 
spread  among  their  neighbors.  His  un- 
remitting labors  finally  destroyed  his 
health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  in- 
clement district  in  which  he  had  accom- 
plished so  much  good.  He  lingered  for 
some  time  in  a  debilitated  state,  and  at 
length  died  at  Geneva,  April  12, 1839. 

Nephritis.   (See  JRmey,) 

Neptuwiaw  Hypothesis.   (See  Geo/- 

Bw  GuERirsET.  (See  Egmont  bland.) 
New  Sarum.   (See  SaUSntry,) 
Newt  ;  an  obsolete  name  for  a  species 
of  small  lizard.   (See  lAxaard,) 
NiEPER.   (See  DvAntr.) 
Night-Jar.   (See  Goat-Sucker.) 
Nonius.   (See  Femier.) 
Notje  TiRONiAif JB.  (See.^56fwia«um#.) 
NusHiRWAif.    (See  Persia,) 
Nutcracker.  (See  JVW^cA.) 


o. 

Obstetrics.   (See  Mdwifery,) 
OoDEN,  Matthias,  of  New  Jersey,  a 

brigadier-general  in  tbe  army  of  the  U. 

States,  was  among  the  earliest  and  most 


decided  of  those  who  assumed  arms  to 
resist  the  aibitraiy  measures  of  the  motber 
country.  He  joined  the  provincial  aimj 
at  Cambridge,  and  soon  afterwards  ac- 
companied Arnold  in  his  long  and  toil- 
some march  to  Canadas  At  the  riege  of 
Quebec,  he  was  wounded,  and  carried 
from  the  enffagement  On  his  return,  he 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  retained  it  until  the  conclusioD 
of  the  war,  after  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  liberality  and  amiableoesB  of 
character.  He  died  at  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  March  31, 1791. 

Oil  Plant.  (See  Sesamum  OriexUde,) 

OifAOER.   {See  BaUigUtA  ^ 

Orchard  Bird.   (See  OrioU) 

Orlando.  (See  RolmuL) 

Ornithortncbus.   (See  Plaiypus.) 

Orr,  Hu^,  was  bom  January  13^ 
1717,  at  Locbwinioch,  in  the  county  of 
Renfrew,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  a 
gunsmith  and  house-lock  filer;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  came  to  America.  One 
year  he  resided  at  Easton,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  next  he  removed  to  BHdge- 
water.  There  he  built  a  shop,  and  set  up 
the  first  trip-hammer  in  that  [wut  of  tbe 
country,  where  he  was  for  several  years 
the  only  maker  of  edge  tools,  of  which 
he  manufactured  many  sorts.  In  1748, 
he  made  five  hundred  muskets  for  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and,  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  commenoed 
anew  the  manufacturing  of  amiBL  In 
concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  he  aet 
up  a  foundery  for  the  casting  of  cannon. 
These  were  cast  solkl  and  bored :  nraat 
of  them  were  iron ;  a  few  were  braasL  A 
great  quantity  of  cannon-shot  was  also 
cast  at  the  same  furnace,  and,  tosetber 
with  the  cannon,  formed  a  valuabSe  ac- 
quisition to  the  country  at  that  period. 
Besides  spreading  the  manufacture  of 
edge  tools  throuffh  various  parts  of  Ma»> 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Orr  originated  the  bunneas  of 
exporting  flax-seed  fh>m  the  part  of  tbe 
country  m  which  he  resided,  and  proba- 
bly gave  the  first  impulse  to  tbe  manu- 
facturing of  cotton.  For  several  yean^ 
be  was  elected  a  senator  for  the  county 
of  Plymouth,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
and  confidence  of  governor  Bowdoin. 
He  died  in  December,  1796,  in  die  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  In  private  life, 
he  was  exemplary ;  and  his  attachment  to 
his  adopted  country  was  pure  and  ardeaL 

OsBORN,  John,  was  bom  at  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts,  in  1713,  and  graduated  U 
Harvard  college  m  1717,  whera  be  wm 
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distiDguished  for  his  Latin  yeraes,  and  his 
talent  for  mathematical  invesdgations. 
After  leaving  the  univenity,  he  resided 
some  time  at  bis  Other's  house,  at  East- 
ham,  in  a  state  of  irresolution  as  to  the 
career  he  should  pursue ;  but  at  length,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  that  parent, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  with 
the  desi^  of  obtaining  a  license  to  preach, 
and  delivered  a  sermon  before  an  associa- 
tion of  the  neighboring  clersy  in  Chat- 
ham, which  commanded  their  applause 
by  its  ingenuity,  though  its  orthodoxy  was 
not  altogether  perfect.  Having  subse- 
quently undertaken  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, he  duly  qualified  himself  for  prac- 
tice, and  setuedas  a  physician  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  About  that  period, 
he  mairied.  He  died  May  31,  .1/53,  at 
the  age  of  forty.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  that  he 
had  lingered  along  almost  two  years  a 
life  not  worth  having,"  in  consequence  of 
an  illness,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  fever, 
and  which  terminated  his  existence.  Of 
the  effusions  of  his  muse,  his  Whaling 
Song  is  best  known.  An  elegiac  epistle, 
written  to  one  sister  on  the  death  of  an- 
other, is  also  deserving  of  mention.  In 
disposition,  he  was  mild  and  cheerful 
Owi^R.   (See  Mkr.) 


P. 

Pacos;  a  variety  of  llama.  (SeeUama,) 
Palhistrt.  (See  Chiromancy.) 
Pampelmobs.  (See  Shaddock.) 
Pantooraph.  (See  SUhoueUe,) 
Parliamsntart  Reform.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  ^  at  all  into  tlie  history 
of  the  much-agitated  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  nor  to  touch  upon  the 
course  of  argument  pursued  by  its  oppo- 
nents and  its  advocates.  But  having  al- 
ready given  a  view  of  the  English  consti- 
tution as  it  wasL  we  shall  now  give  merely 
the  statistics  of  the  acts  for  amending  the 
representation  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  We  shall  only  premise,  that 
when  the  whigs  came  into  power,  in  1830, 
tbey  found  themselves  not  veiy  secure- 
ly seated ;  and,  as  a  measure  likely  to 
strengthen  their  influence,  the  lonj^-tafked- 
of  suoiect  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
revived.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  the 
ministerial  plan  of  reform  in  the  repre- 
sentation was  accordingly  brought  for- 
'ward  by  lord  John  Russell ;  and,  after  a 
debate  of  seven*  days,  leave  was  given  to 
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bring  in  three  bills  for  reforming  the  rep- 
resentation of  England,  Scotland  and  lie- 
land.  AAer  a  detMtte  of  two  dava,  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  fingland 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  309  to  301, 
on  the  April  18,  on  the  motion  of 
lord  John  Russell,  that  the  house  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  reform  bill, 
general  Gascovne  moved,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  house,  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives for  England  and  Wales 
(which,  by  the  bill,  would  be  seven^  less 
than  before)  ought  not  to  be  diminished. 
This  motion  being  carried  against  minis- 
ters, after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  by  a 
majority  of 299  to  391,  narliament  was  dis- 
solved on  the  23d.  The  new  parliament 
assembled  on  the  14th  of  June ;  and,  on 
the  24th,  lord  John  Russell  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  reforming  the 
representation.  This  bill,  which,  in  many 
respects,  differed  from  the  former,  and  in 
which,  in  particular,  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  members  was  abandoned, 
finally  passed  the  house,  after  long  and 
warm  debates,  on  the  21st  September,  1^ 
349  to  236,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords 
by  a  vote  of  199  to  158.  On  the  20th  of 
October,  the  parliament  was  proroffued ; 
and,  being  again  opened  on  the  oth  of 
December,  lord  John  Russell,  for  the  third 
time,  introduced  a  reform  bill,  which 
pssed  the  commons  on  the  23d  of  March  i 
m  the  lords,  however,  ministers  being  left 
in  the  minority,  on  a  motion  to  amend  bv 
lord  Lvndhurst  (Ma^  7),  earl  Grey  ad- 
vised the  creation  of  such  a  number  of 
new  peers  as  was  necessary  to  carry 
through  the  bill,  tendering  his  resignation 
as  the  alternative.  The  latter  was  accept- 
ed; and  lord  Wellington  made  an  inef- 
fectual attempt  to  form  a  ministry.  The 
whigs  were,  therefore,  reinstated  (May 
18th),  with  the  assurance  of  having  the 
necessary  means  of  carrying  the  measure. 
The  bill  then  passed  the  lords  by  a  vote 
of  166  to  22,  a  portion  of  the  opposition 
having  witlidrawn  their  resistance,  rather 
than  force  ministers  to  make  a  large  crea- 
tion of  new  peers ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
it  received  the  royal  assent.  Separate  acts 
were  passed  /or  amending  the  represen- 
tation of  Scotland  and  that  of  Ireland. 
By  the  act  for  England,  the  county  mem- 
bers, or  kniffhts'of  the  shire,  were  increas- 
ed ftom  94  to  159,  as  appears  from  the 
following  table,  in  which  we  shall  take  oc- 
casion to  give  the  results  of  the  census 
of  1831,  taken  since  the  greater  part  of 
this  work  was  prepared. 
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StaHatical  Table  qf  England. 


CoantlM. 


Bedford,  

Berks,  

Bucks,  

Cambridge,  

Chester,  

Cornwall,  

Cumberland,  .... 

Derby,  

Devon,  

Dorset,  

Durham,  

Essex,  

Gloucester,  

Hants,  > 
Isle  of  Wight,  5  •  • 

Hereford,  

Hertford,  

Huntingdon,  .... 

Kent,       .  .  

Lancaster,  

Leicester,  

Lincoln,  

Middlesex,  

Monmouth,  

Norfolk,   

Northampton, .... 
Northumberland, . . 
Nottingham,  .... 

Oxford,  

Rutland,  

Salop,  or  Shropshire, 

Somerset,  

Stafford,  

Suffolk,  

Surrey,  

Sussex,  

Warwick,  

Westmoreland, .  .  . 

Wilts,  

Worcester,  

^  C  East  Riding, .  . 
S  <  North  Riding,  . 
(  West  Riding,  . 

Total,   


Square 
Miles. 


430 
744 
748 
686 
1,017 
1,407 
M97 
1,077 
2,488 
1,129 
1,040 
1,525 
1,122 

1,533 

971 
602 
345 
1,462 
1,806 
816 
2,787 
279 
516 
2,013 
965 
1,809 
774 
742 
200 
1,403 
1,549 
1,196 
1,566 
811 
1,461 
984 
722 
1,183 
674 
1,268  j 
2,112 
2,636) 


50,210 


Ann.  Valae, 

1815. 


343,685 
643,781 
643,492 
645,554 

1,063,083 
916,060 
705,446 
887,659 

1,897,515 
698,395 
791,359 

1,556,836 

1,463,259 

1,130,952 

604,614 
571,107 
320,188 
1,644,179 
3,087,774 
902^17 
2,061,830 
5,595,537 
295,079 
1,540,952 
942,162 
1,240,594 
737,229 
713447 
133,487 
1,037,988 
1,900,651 
1,150,285 
1,127,404 
1,579,173 
915,348 
1,236,727 
296,199 
1,155,459 
790,975 
1,190,316 
1,166,948 
2,396,222 


49,742,895 


Populatioo 
in  1831. 


95,383 
145,289 
146,529 
149,955 
334,410 
302,440 
169,861 
237,170 
494,168 
159,252 


317,233 
386,904 

314,313| 

il0,976^ 
143,341 
53,149 
479,155 

1,336,854 
197,003 
317,244 

1,358,541 
96,130 
390,054 
179,276 


225,320 
151,726 

19,385 
222,503 
403.908 
410,485 
296,304 
486,326 
272,328 
336,968 

55,041 
239,181 
211,356 
204,008 
190,873 
976,415 


13,089,338 


144 


County  Towns. 


Population.! 


Bedford, 

Reading, 

Buckingham, 

Cambridge, 

Chester, 

Launoeston, 

Carlisle, 

Derby, 

Exeter, 

Dorchester, 

Durham, 

Chc^msfbrd, 

Gloucester, 

I  Southampton, 

Hereford, 

Hertford, 

Huntingdon, 

Maidstone, 

Lancaster, 

Leicester, 

Lincoln, 

London  City, 

Monmouth, 

Norwich, 

Northampton, 

Alnwick, 

Nottingham, 

Oxford, 

Oakham, 

Shrewsbury, 

Taunton, 

Stafford, 

Ipswich, 

(xuildford, 

Lewes, 

Warwick, 

Salisbi]^, 
Worcester 

[York, 


CQ 

< 


Anglesey,  .  . 
Brecon,  .  .  . 
Cardigan,  .  . 
Carmarthen, 
Carnarvon,  . 
Denbigh,  .  . 
Flint,  .... 
Glamorgan,  . 
Merioneth,  . 
Montgomery, 
Pembroke,  .  . 
(^Radnor,  .  .  . 


Total,  . 


402 
731 

726 
926 
775 
731 
309 
822 
691 
982 
575 
455 


92,581 
146,539 
141,889 
277,455 
125,196 
221,783 
153,930 
334,192 
111,436 
207,286 
219,589 

99,717 


48,325 
47,763 
64.780 

100;655 
65,753 
83,167 
60,012 

126,612 
35,609 
66,485 
81,424 
24,651 


8,125 


2,131,596 


805,236 


15 


Beaumaris, 

Brecon, 

Cardigan, 

Carmarthen, 

Carnarvon, 

Denbigh, 

FUnt, 

Cardiff, 

DoIgeUy, 

Montgomery , 

Pembroke, 

Presteign, 
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Besides  the  mat  change  thus  effected  in 
equalizing  toe  diatributioD  of  members 
in  the  counticB  (aa  each  county  before  re- 
turned two  knights,  except  Yorkshire, 
which  returned  four),  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters  were  also  modified,  so  as  to 
extend  the  elective  firanchise  to  every 
male  person  in  actual  occupation  of  a 
fifeehold  fi>r  life,  or  of  lands,  or  tene- 
ments of  copr-hold  (see  the  article  7V»- 
ure,  in  the  body  of  the  work),  of  the  clear 
yeariy  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds 
above  all  rents  and  charges.  The  follow- 
ing tables  will  show  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  representation  of 
cities  and  boroughs.  From  an  examina- 
tioo  of  these  tables,  it  will  appear  that 
fifly-six  rotten  borou^s  have  oeen  whol- 
ly disfranchised  ;  thurty  boroughs  have 
been  deprived  of  one  member ;  and  one 
borough  (Melcombe  Regis  and  Wey- 
mouth) of  two  members ;  twenty-two  bor- 
oughs hava  been  created  in  England, 


which  return  two  members  each ;  nine- 
teen boroughs  returning  one  menjber 
each.  .Besides  taking  away  the  right  of 
election  from  a  stone  wall  in  one  place, 
firom  a  green  mound  in  another,  and  a 
ruined  house  in  a  third,  and  vesting  it  in 
large,  or,  at  least,  in  tolerably  numerous 
constituencies  in  new  bor6ughs,  the  act 
has  introduced  something  like  uniformity 
in  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  of  the  old 
borougns  and  cities,  and  extended  the 
elective  franchise  from  close  corporations, 
or  privileged  bodies,  to  the  citizens  at 
large.  It  gives  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
elections  to  every  mak  pereon  of  full  ace, 
not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who 
occupies,  in  the  city  or  borougn,  as  owner 
or  tenant,  any  house,  ware-house,  count- 
ing-house, shop,  or  other  building,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds,  provided  such  person  shall  have 
paid  the  poor  rates  and  assessed  taxes. 


AH  these  boroughs  (Higham  Ferrers  excepted,  which  returned  but  one  member) 
fonneriy  sent  two  members  each  to  parliament 


Bonmghs. 

AldboroQffh,  .  .  . 
Aldeburgb,  .... 
Ameniham, .... 

Appleby,  

Beawin,  Great,  . 
Beeralstbn,  .... 
Bishop's  Castle,  . 
Blechmffley.  .  .  . 
Boroiighbnage,  . 

Bocdney,  

Brackley,  

Bramber,  

Callinjrton,  .... 
Camefford.  .... 
Castle  Rising,  .  . 
Corfe  Castle, .  .  . 

Downton,  

Dnnwich,  

^owey,  

Gatton,  

Grimstead,  East, . 
Haslemere,  .  .  .  . 

HedoB,  

Heytesbury,  .  .  . 
Higham  Ferrers, . 

Hindon,  

llchester,  

Looe,  East, .  .  .  . 


Popu- 
latfon. 


5G6 
1,538 
2,116 
1,359 
2,191 

1,729 
1,203 
950 
1,006 
2,107 
97 
1,388 
1,359 
888 
960 
3,961 
232 
1,767 
145 
3,364 
849 
1,080 
1,413 
965 
921 
975 
865 


Number  of 


60    to  64 
about  80 
125    to  130 
100 

about  80 
100 

upwards  of  60 

•  80 
65  to 
30  to 


76 
36 
32 
36 
52 
25 
45 
50 
60 
20 
300 
5 
30 
60 
300 
50 

145    to  150 
240    to  250 
70  to 
about 


20  to 


40  to 
about 
about 

18  to 
about 


about 


80 
50 


Boroughs. 


Looe,  West,  . 
Lostwithiel.  . 
Ludgershall,  . 
Milbome  Port, 
Minehead,  .  . 
Newport,  Cornwall, 
Newton,  Lancaster, 
Newtown,  Hants, 
Okehampton, . 

Orford,  

Plympton,  

Queenborough, .  .  . 
Romney,  New, .  .  . 
St.  Germain's,  .  .  . 

StMawes,  

St.  Michaers,  .  .  . 

Saltash,  

Sarum,  Old,  .  .  .  . 

Seaford,  

Steyning,  

Stockbndge,  .  .  .  . 

Tiegony,   

Wendover,  

Weobly,  

Whitchurch,  .  ,  .  . 
Winchelsea, 


Wooton  Basset,  . 

t,L  W., 


Yarmouth, 


Popu- 
lation. 

Number  of 

Voten. 

593 

55  to 

60 

1,074 

24 

535 

about 

70 

2,072 

92  to 

100 

1,494 

10 

1,084 

62 

68 

60 

none 

38  to 

40 

2,055 
1,302 

220  to 

230 

about 

20 

804 

210 

786 

260  to 

270 

378 

about 

150 

2,566 

7 

459 

20  to 

24 

97 

32 

3,092 

36 

none 

7 

1,098 

98  to 

100 

1,436 

about 

140 

851 

106  to 

110 

1,127 

about 

280. 

2,008 

about 

140 

819 

90  to 

95 

1,673 

70 

772 

35  to 

40 

1,896 

about 

150 

586 

45  to 

60 
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Boroughs  wMck  formerltf  returned  two  Memhers  to  ParUament^  Ind  art  htreqftar  to  omd 

only  one. 


Borottgha. 

Arundel,  

Ashburton,  .... 

Calne,  

Chiistchurch,  .  . 

Clithero,  

D&rtmouth, .... 
Droitwich,  .  .  .  . 

Eye,  

Grimsby,  Great,  . 

Helaton,  

Horsham,  

Hythe  

Launceston,  .  .  . 

Liskeard,  

Lyme  Regis,  .  .  . 


Popu- 
lation. 


2,803 
4,165 
4,795 
1,599 
5,213 
4,597 
2,487 
2,313 
4,325 
3,293 
5,105 
2,287 


2,853 
2,621 


Number  of 
Voten. 


450    to  480 
170 


about 

about 
30  to 


50 
50 

100 
15 

100 


about 
45  to 
about 
12  to 
about 
280  to  300 
35 
25 
140 
15 
105 
35 


Boroucbi. 

Malmesbury,  . 
Midhurst, .  .  . 
Morpeth,  .  .  . 
Northallerton, 
Petersfield,  .  . 
Reigate,.  .  .  . 

Ry^  

St.  Ives,  .  .  . 
Shaftesbury,  . 
Thirsk,  .... 
WallinJffor4,  . 
Wareham,  .  . 
Westbury,  .  . 
Wilton,  .  .  .  . 
Woodstock,  . 


Popu- 
lation. 


2,785 
1,478 
5,156 
5^19 
1,423 
3,397 
3,715 
4,776 
3,061 
2,835 
2A42 
2,325 
2,495 
1,997 
1,320 


Mumber  of 
Voilem. 


about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
50  to 
about 
175  to 
60  to 

about 


13 
18 
200 
200 
140 
20U 
100 
200 
300 
60 
210 
180 
64 
21 
400 


Old  Cities  and  Boroughs  which  sOU  return  Members, 


With  regard  to  the  number  of  members 
returned  by  the  following  boroughs,  no 
change  has  been  made  by  the  reform  bill, 
excqn  that  the  united  borough  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcombe  Regis,  which  for- 


merly returned  four  members,  now  i 
only  two.  The  city  of  London  sends  ibiir 
members,  and  all  the  others  two  eadi, 
except  Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdky  and 
Monmouth,  which  return  only  one  each. 


Boroughs. 


Popular 
Uon  in 
1831. 


Number  of 
Voters. 


Boroughs. 


in 


1831. 


Namber  of 
Vocen. 


Abio^ou  (1),  . 
Andover,  .  .  .  . 
Aylesbury,  .  .  . 
Banbury  (1),  .  . 
Barnstaple,  .  .  . 

Bath,  

Bedford,  .  .  .  . 
Berwick  on  T., . 
Bererly,  .  .  .  . 
Bewdley  (1),  .  . 
Bodmyn,  .  .  .  . 

Boston,  

Bridgenorth,  .  . 
Bridgewater,  .  . 
Bridport,  .  .  .  . 

Bristol,  

Buckingham, .  . 
Bury  St.  Edm., . 
Cambridge,  T.,. 
Cambridge,  U., . 
Canterbury,  .  . 

Carlisle,  

Chester,  

Chichester,  .  .  . 
Chippenham, .  . 
Cirencester,  .  . 
Cockermouth,  . 
Colchester,  .  .  . 
Coventry,  .  .  . 
Cricklade,  .  .  . 

Derby,  

Devizes,  


4,  K43 
4,1107 

5,  ;H)6 
6,840 

38,063 
t),!)59 
^1>20 

H.  302 

v.m 

11,-^40 
5,065 
7.fi07 
4;i42 
103,886 
3,610 
11,436 
20,917 

14^ 

90,006 

21,:i63 
8.270 
4;:^33 

5,t>ao 

4,536 

i(),ie7 

27,070 

I,  642 
23,607 

4,562 


500  to 
600  to 


about 
about 
about 


about 
750  to 

about 


240  to 
about 

750  to 
1000  to 
980  to 
130  to 
about 
180  to 
1500  to 
2800  to 
about 
750  to 
about 


600 
24 
1000 
18 
550 
28 
1500 
1500 
1700 
45 
36 
400 
800 
300 
330 
6500 
13 
37 
250 
1200 
1600 
770 
1200 
1000 
135 
700 
190 
1800 
3000 
1350 
800 
40 


Dorchester, 
Dover,  .  .  . 
Durham,  .  . 
Evesham, .  . 
Exeter,  .  .  . 
Gloucester, . 
Grrantham,  . 
Guildford,  . 
Harwich,  .  . 
HasUngs,  .  . 
Hereford,  .  . 
Hertford,  .  . 
Honiton,  .  . 
Hull,  .... 
Huntingdon, 
Ipswich,  .  . 
Knaresborough, 
Lancaster, 
Leicester, 
Leominster, 
Lewes,  .  . 
Lichfield,  . 
Lincoln,.  . 
Liverpool, . 
London  City  (4), 
Ludlow,.  .  . 
Ljrmin^n, . 
Lynn,  King's, 
>Iaidstone,  . 
Maldon, .  .  . 
Malton,  New, 
Marlborough, . 


3,033 
11,924 
10425 

3;976 
28,201 
11,933 
10,780 

3,813 

4^397 
10,097 

i(>;->80 

5.247 
3,509 

32,!t58 
3.267 

2^),454 
5.296 

12.(il3 

39,;i06 
5.249 
8,592 
6,499 

11.892 
189J244 
125,573 
5,253 
3,361 

13.370 

15;3B7 
3,830 
4,173 
3,426 


about  900 

2600  to  2650 

about  12D0 

600  to  6» 

1580  to  1600 

about  2900 

800  to  900 

230  to  940 
32 

Dearly 


900 


1200  to  1950 


about 
about 
neariy 
945  to 
950  to 
about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
about 
up.  of 
up.  of  19,000 
■bout  500 
65  to  70 
about  900 
860  to  900 
about  1000 
400 
21 


790 
500 
2700 
250 
1050 
110 
1600 
5000 
900 

eoo 

1500 
3000 
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Boroafbs. 


Popula- 
tion in 
183L 


IfwDber  of 
Voters. 


Boroughi. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1831. 

Number  of 
Voters. 

Shorehtni,  New, . 

1,503 

1350 

Shrewsbniry,  .  .  . 

21,227 

about 

1300 

Southampton,  .  . 

19,324 

about 

800 

Southwark, .... 

91,501 

nearly 

5000 

6,996 

nearly 

1000 

5,837 

540 

4,e7T 

aboHt 

800 

Tamworth,  .... 

7,182 

•bout 

300 

Taviaiock,  .... 

11,139 

500  to 

1000 

5,602 

120  to 

125 

Tewkabury,  .  .  . 

5,780 

ujpw.  of 

500 

3,462 

31 

9,766 

24 

3,442 

58  to 

60 

2,925 

26 

Warwick,  .... 

9,109 

about 

550 

6,649 

about 

450 

Wenlock,  

2,424 

about 

200 

WMdninater, .  .  . 

902,090 

about  17.000 

WeTmouth,  i 

Melcombe   >  .  . 

7,655 

neadj 

600 

20,774 

210  to 

220 

Winchester,  .  .  . 

9,212 

34 

Wiodeor,  

7^03 

about 

620 

Worcester,  .... 
Wycombe,  .... 

18,610 

about 

2000 

6,299 

65  to 

70 

Tarmouth,  .... 

21,115 

1650  to 

1700 

York,  

25,359 

about 

3000 

DUth,} 


Marlow,  Great, 
Monmouth, ' 
Ncwport- 

u.k  m, 

Newark, 
Newcastle,  L., 
Newcastle  on  T. 
Newport,  I.  W. 
Nortoampton, 
Norwich,  .  .  . 
Nottingham,  . 
Oxford  City,  . 
Oxford  U.,  .  . 
Pemyn, .... 
Peterborough, 
Plymouth,  .  . 
Pontefiract,  .  . 

Poole,  

Portsmontii,  . 
Preston, .... 
Beadinf ,  .  .  . 
Richmond,  .  . 
Retford,  East, 
Ripon,  .... 
RcMshester,  .  . 
SaUsbury,  or  !> 
Sarum,  New,  J 
StAIban's,  . 
Sandwich,  .  . 
Scarborough, . 


4,237 

13,715 

9.557 
.^,192 
42.760 
4,081 
ir>,:i51 
(iMlO 
r>o,t;30 

3,521 
5,553 
40.(i51 
4,832 

*;,159 

8.083 
33,112 
15,595 
3,1)00 
2.491 
5,080 

iim 

9,876 

4,772 
3,136 
8,760 


about  250 

800  to  830 

1600  to  1600 
660  to  680 
nuw,  of  2500 
24 

upw.of  2000 
upw.  of  4000 
about  4500 
about  2000 
upw.  of  laoff 
550 
460 

230  to  240 
about  1000 
about  150 
105  to  110 
about  6000 
900  to  iOOO 

270 
1750 

146 

1075  to  1100 
54 


700  to 


800 
700 
44 


The  boundaiies  of  the  cities  and  ber- 
oughs  have  been  settled  anew  an 
act  of  parliament,  fiinee  tiiie  Jast  enu- 
meration, in  1831;  and  the  population' 
of  many  of  them  has  been  conatdeiably 
increased  by  the  change  of  the  boun- 


dades.  The  boroughs  of  Aylesbuiy, 
Cricklade,  New  Shoreham  and  Sand- 
wich now  include  adjacent  disti^cts. 
East  Retford  includes  the  hundred  of 
BaBsetlaWy  .and  Penryn  the  town  of  Fal- 
mouth. 


Boroughs  which  are  to  reham  ttoo  Mendten  eopfc. 


Borooghs. 


Birmingham,  

Blackburn,  

Bolton,  

Bradford,  

Brighton,  

Finsbury,  

Lambeth,  

Mary-le-bone,  

Tower  Hamlets,  

DeTonport,  

Greenwich,  

Halifax,  
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Pofnila- 
tion  in 
1831. 


146,966 
27,091 


40,634 
244,077 


240,294 


44,454 

24,553 
15,382 


BoroagliB. 


Leeds,  

Macclesfield,  

CHdham,  

Manchester,  

Sh^iQSeld,  

filtockport,  

Stoke  upon  Trent,  

Stroud,  with  Bisley,        .  .  .  . 

Sund^land,  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  &c.,  

Wolverhiunpton,  with  Sedge- 
tej,  


Popula- 
tion in 
^881. 


23,129 
32,381 
187,019 
76,378 

^;220 
40,647 

40,735 
67,608 
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A*etr  Boroughi  which  are  to  return  one  Member  eadL 


tiOB  ill 


uoQ  in 

1631. 


Alhton  under  Line, 

Bury,  

Chatham,  

Cheltenham,  .... 

Dudley,  

Frome,  

Gateshead,  

Huddenfield,  .  .  . 
Kidderminiter, .  .  . 
Kendal,  


15,089 
16,485 
22,942 
23,043 
12,240 
15477 
19,035 
20,865 
11,265 


Rochdale  (parMh)^  

Salford  (township),  

South  Shields  and  Weetoe,  .  . 
Tynemouth  and  North  Shields, 

Wakefield,  

Walsall,  

Warrinffton,  

Whitby,  

Whitehaven, .  .  .'  


74^ 
407% 

18,756 
18,233 
12,233 


15,066 
16,018 
U,720 
11,393 


Borwghi  in  fFalea  tphkh  return  one  Member  each. 

To  most  of  these  boroughs  other  places  number  of  voters  in  the  district  Two 

are  united,  which  share  in  the  election  of  of  these  borouffbs,  Mertbyr  TVdril  sad 

the  members.    The  population  of  the  Swansea,  have  been  added  by  Uie  refin 

principal  boroughs  only  is  given,  with  the  act 


Boroughs. 

Popa- 
latlon. 

Number  of 
Volflfs. 

Boroo^M* 

NaabOTof 
Volefs. 

Beaumaris,  .... 

Carmarthen,  .  .  . 
Carnarvon,  .... 

2,497 
5,026 
6,187 
2,795 
9,995 
7,642 
3,786 

24 

700 

1500  to  1750 
about  1460 
460  to  465 
upw.  of  800 
9&)  to  1000 

FKnt,  

Haverfordwest, .  . 
Merthyr  TydvilJ  . 
Montgomery, .  .  . 
Pembroke,  .... 

2,216 
3,915 

22,083 
1,188 
6^11 
473 

13,694 

nearly  1200 
500  to  530 

about  80 
about  MO 
1150  to  1900 

iS^Ktfiiitary  qf  Rtfwmed  Bou9e  Commom. 

rQ6  counties,  4  each ;  7, 3  each ;  6,  2  each ;  Yorkshbre,  6;  Ide 
I    of  Wight,  1,  144  i 

^<^<X^^'i'^J^f^.^r\ :::::::::::::::::: 

■  Citjr  of  London,  4\ 

^  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  2  each,  4j 

w         5  ^  counties,  2  each ;  and  9  counties,  1  each,  15  ?  m 

Yvaies,    J  14  districts  of  borou^i^  1  each,  14  J  * 

C  33  counties,  28) 

Scotland,  <  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  2  each,  4>50 

(  18  boroughs  and  distncts  of  boroughs,  1  each,  18  ) 

r  33  counties,  2  each,  S4) 

Ireland,  <  6  cities,  3  each ;  37  borou^^  1  each,  39  >  105 

(The  university  of  Dublin,  3,  3) 

Total,  655 

Repre$entatum  of  ScoOantL  From  the  thirty-three  counties,  and  fifteen  for  fiAeea 
time  of  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland  distncts  of  boroughs,  which  comprind 
with  England,  in  1706,  till  1833,  the  for-  sixty-six  towns  or  Durghs.  But  the  itffat 
mer  has  returned  forty-five  members  to  of  voting  for  members  has  hcielo&s 
the  British  house  of  commons,  30  for  the  been  extremely  limited.   The  nonteof 
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freefaoldera,  or  voters,  in  1825,  wi 
as  stated  in  the  following  statistical  table. 
The  number  in  1811  was  only  2429.  In 
1796,  the  number  of  real  voters  in  the 
Scottish  counties  was  estimated  at  1390. 
In  two  counties,  there  were  only  three 
real  voters  in  each,  and  in  seven  not  more 
than  ten.  The  nominal  and  fictitious 
voters  were  said  to  amount  to  1208.  The 
number  of  persons  who  actually  voted  at 
the  elections  of  the  boroughs  was  very 
inconsiderable,  consisting,  m  ^neral,  of 
the  magistrates  and  town  council,  amount- 


ing to  only  twenty  in  each  burgh,  or,  in 
all  the  sixty-six  bui^hs,  to  1320.  By  the 
late  reform  act,  five  members  are  added 
to  the  representation  of  Scotland;  and 
the  representation  is  now  distributed  as 
foUowB :  To  the  thirty-three  counties^ 
twenty-eight  members ;  to  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  two  each;  to  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Oreenock«  Leith  and  Paisley, 
one  each ;  and  to  thirteen  districts  of  bor- 
oughs, one  each ;  total,  fifty.  The  right 
of  voting  is  also  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  England. 


Staiislieal  TahU  of  SeoOand. 


Counties. 


Annual  VaJoe 
1815 


in  1831. 


Votera 

laiaas. 


Aberdeen, 
Argyle,.  . 

•  •  • 
Banff,. 


Berwiok,  

Bute,  

CaithnesB,   . 

Clackmannan,  

Dumbarton,  

Dumfiiea.  

Edinburgn,  

£]gin  or  Moray, .... 

Fife.  

Forfar,  i  .  . 

Haddington,  

Invemen,  

Kincardine,  

Kinroaa.  

Kirkoudbiight,  .... 

Lanark,  

Linlithgow,  

Nairn,  

Orkney  and  Shetland, 

Peebles,  

Perth,  

Renfrew,  

Roee  and  Cromarty, .  . 

Roxburgh,  

Selkirk,  

StiiiiDff,  

Sutherland,  

Wigton,  


227,493 
409,983 
88,942 
245,379 
22,541 
35,469 
37,978 
71^ 
295,621 
770J875 
73,^ 
405,770 
361,241 
251426 
185,565 
94,861 
25,805 
213,308 
686,531 
97,597 
14,902 
20,938 
64,182 
55,532 
265,534 
121,557 
254,180 
43,584 
218,761 
33,878 
143,425 


1,934 

3,030 

1,042 
633 
479 
154 
744 
53 
279 

1,271 
387 
472 
521 
978 
291 

3,845 
401 
84 
815 
994 
124 
197 
839 
347 

2,864 
232 

2,897 
726 
266 
532 

1,903 
443 


177,651 
101,425 
145,065 
48,609 
34,048 
14,151 
34,529 
14,729 
33,211 
73,770 


34^ 


36^45 
94,797, 
31,431 
9,072 
40,590 
316,819 
23,291 
9,354 
58,239 
10^78 
142,894 
133,443 
74,820 
43,663 
6,733 
72,621 


180 
74 
187 
36 
126 
13 
24 
18 
67 
82 
170 
34 
246 
127 
106 
72 
75 
23 
143 
175 
65 
19 
50 
42 

158 
101 
139 
35 
130 
23 
66 


Total, 


6,662,651 


29,787 


2,366,807 


3,066 


of  hdand.  Since  the 
legbiative  union  with  England,  in  1801, 
Ireland  has  heretofore  sent  one  hundred 
members  to  the  British  parliament,  siztv- 
fbur  for  the  thirtv-two  counties,  two  eacn ; 
for  the  citite  of  Dublin  and  Coric,  two 
each ;  for  thkty-one  other  cities  and 
boroughs,  one  each ;  and  one  for  the  uni- 
▼ersi^  of  Dublin.  By  the  late  reform 
act,  nve  members  have  been  added  to 


the  representation,  one  to  each  of  the 
towns  of  Belftst,  Galway,  Limerick  and 
Waterford^and  one  to  the  university  of 
Dublin.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
Irish  cities  and  boroughs  which  return 
members,  together  with  their  population, 
the  former  number  of  voters,  and  the 
present  number  under  the  reform  act. 
The  first  six  cities  send  two  members 
each,  the  rest  one  each. 
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Boronglfti. 


Poinilatioii 
la  mi. 


No.  of 
YoMn. 


No.  of 
Voten. 


tioa  In 


Tctmu 

No.  of 

Pitni 

Voten. 

YolHi. 

19 

14 

oDU 

M/ 

Jin 
44U 

lo 

OCi 
AM 

<C0U 

1/9 

Mi 

lO 

«au 

20D 

fin 

Zlv 

186 

141 

275 

38 

946 

493 

300 

524 

200 

12 

161 

15 

186 

14 

2B3 

Dublin,  .  . 
Cork,  .  .  . 
Limerick,  . 
Belftflt,  .  . 
Waterford, 
Galway,  .  . 
Kilkennv,  . 
Droghett, . 
Clonmell,  . 
Bandon,  .  . 
Newiy,  .  . 
Lendondeny, 
Sligo,  .  . 
Dundalky 
Youghall, 
Arn 
We; 


185,881 
100,658 
59,045 
37,277 
28,677 
37,775 


18,118 
15,590 
10,179 
10,013 
9,313 
9,283 
9,256 


8^93 


5,700 
3,876 
2,413 
13 
980 
2,094 
865 
936 
94 
13 
1,086 
450 
13 
33 
263 
13 
591 


14,700 
4,550 
2,050 
2,300 
1,507 
660 
850 
837 
652 
240 
700 
578 
456 
600 
400 
450 
430 


Carlow, .... 
Carrickfergiu, 
Tralee,  .... 
Atlilone,  .  .  . 
Kinaale,  .  .  . 
Ennifl,  .... 
Caahel,  .... 
DmigarToii , 
Coleraine,  .  . 
Lisburn,  \  .  . 
New  RoM^  .  . 
Downpatnck, 

Mallow,  

Dungannon,  . 
PortarlinfftoD, 
BnniakiUeii, 


8,035 
8,023 
7,647 
7,543 
7,068 
6,701 
6,548 
5405 
4^1 
4,664 
4,475 
4^23 
4414 
3,243 
2,817 
2,399 


— See,  fuither,  the  Extra/ordinary  Black 
Book  (2d  ed.,  1832),  and  Key  to  Mh 
Houses  of  PaHiament  (1  voL,  8vo.,  1833). 
— ^The  old  Darliaaient  has  just  been  dis- 
solved, and  tne  writs  for  new  elections  is- 
sued ;  but  the  results  are  yet  unknown  to 
us.  But  we  subjoin,  in  a  note,  a  dooument 
which  will  show  our  readers  what  is  un- 
derstood  by  reform,  by  at  least  some  of  the 
Enffliah  reformets.*  It  js  fix>m  an  address 
of  the  national  political  union  in  England 
to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on 

*  ''The  pledges  that,  candidates  should  be  re- 
quired to  gi  Ve  seem  to  be,  1.  Parliamentary  re- 
firm.  Tnis  inchidet ,  first,  shortening  the  aura- 
lion  of  parliaments ;  second,  votmg  bv  ballot.  If 
the  whole  nation  were  divided  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts, and  the  votes  taken  by  ballot,  parliament 
could  not  be  too  short,  nor  the  rijght  of  voting  too 
extensive.  At  present,  the  duration  of  parliament 
should  be  limited  to  thrae  years.^^-A.  lino  reform. 
This  includes  a  thorough  revision  of  all  law^— 
common,  statute,  civil,  criminal,  eccleeiastica], 
local,  parliamentary  and  municipal ;  the  abolition 
of  all  arbitrarv  jurisdictions  J  the  aoridgment,  as 
much  as  may  be  possible,  of  vexation,  delay  and 
expense;  the  detection  of  crimes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  speedy  punishment ;  abolition  of  barba- 
rous and  cruel  punishments ;  and  the  adoption  of 
such  punishments  only  as  are  commensurate  with 
offences.— 3.  PiruMcial  reform.  This  includes 
reduction  of  taxes  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ; 
reduction  of  all  over-paid  salaries  and  pensions, 
as  well  as  pavment  or  every  kind,  from  the  high- 
est office  in  tne  state  to  the  lowest )  the  total  abo- 
lition of  all  sinecures,  all  useless  offices,  and  all 
unearned  pensions.  It  is  advisable  that  indirect 
taxes,  and  especially  those  which  press  heaviest 
on  trade,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  people,  sbouki  be  repealed  in  prefer- 
ence to  direct  taxes.  Had  there  been  none  but 
direct  taxes,  the  public  never  would  have  submit- 
ted to  be  taxed  to  one  half  the  amount  they  are  at 
present  taxed.— 4.  Trade  reform.  This  inchides 


the  pledges  to  be  required  firom  candkhiii 
for  parliament. 

Patts&son,  William,,  a  soTenior  of 
New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  anodtfe 
jud§^  of  the  supreme  court  of  ths  U. 
States,  was  bom  in  that  state,  and  ands- 
ated  in  its  college  in  1763.  lDl787,bewti 
a  member  of  the  conventian  whkh  fiumed 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  aA 
fixed  his  name  to  that  instrument  Ii 
1789,  when  the  new  ffovemme&t  eon- 
menced  its  operations,  he  was  a  meofav 

the  abolition  of  all  monopelioB,  and  ame  mpt' 
cially  the  "  com  law  "  monopoly ;  the  fiee  aM* 
sion  of  all  sorts  of  produce  for  manufacturen,  md, 
indeed,  of  firee  trad«  in  every  respect,  that  tte 
greater  number  may  no  longer  be  conipcBsd  id 
purchase  any  thing  at  an  advanced  price,  tkatike 

Erofits  of  a  very  small  comparative  nonberMpr 
e  unduly  increased.—^.  Chmrk  refbrwL  tht 
mcludes,  first^  equalization  to  a  great  cxteoi  «f  ^ 
church  establishment.  Every  dicnitary  of  ^ 
church  preaches  poverty  and  wpllows  m  aeri* 
Great  wealth  bemg  condemned  as  incoapsAle 
with  the  true  relicion,  none  of  its  ministen  ihodd, 
therefore,  be  wealthy.  Second,  ceasing  to  em- 
pel  any  one  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  cfs^ 
particular  doctrine  he  does  not  approve.  TM 
abolition  of  tithes  in  the  fairest  wayaadiiihe 
shortest  time  possible.— €.  AMttiom  ofdmsf 


 Bry  IS  unjust,  l 

olitton  of  slavery  without  t — ^  

holders  is  also  uiqnst)  but  it  is  inevitsMe, asd, 
therefore,  less  unjust  than  retaining  the*  f 
slaves.  It  becomes,  then,'  the  duty  of  the  fep- 
lature  to  emancipate  all  slaves,  wiyi  the  leart 
justice,  as  well  to  the  slave-holders  as  to  dsM 
themselves,  and  in  as  tittle  tiaw  as  possible,  e«> 
patible  with  the  smallest  amounl  of  evfl^7.  w 
e«  on  knowledge.  These  are  the  Mianp  ^  * 
newspapers,  Die  excise  duty  on  paper,  and  w 
duty  on  advertisements." 
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of  tho  senate  from  New  Jersey,  and,  m 
the  following  year,  was  chosen  governor. 
He  subsequently  was  appoints  to  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  and  cod-  , 
tiDued  to  sit  upon  it  until  his  death,  at 
Albany,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1806. 
He  was  an  able  statesman,  an  upright 
judge,  and  a  disinterested  patriot. 
Pavoib.  {QeeSfdeldA 
Pearl  Spar.   (See  UolomUe,) 
PiifGO.   (See  ConcepHon,  Leu 

PsiflTEXfTIART  StSTEM  OP  PKlflTSTL- 

*VAiriA.  One  of  the  points  which  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  division  of  o|nn- 
ion  among  the  ^ends  of  the  penitentiary 
system,  relates  to  solitary  confinement 
One  party  contend  that  this  should  be 
made  the  very  baas  of  prison  discipline, 
and  have  carried  their  principles  into  ef- 
fect in  the  Eastern  penitentiary  of  Penn- 

?]vania:  othem  strenuously  oppose  it. 
be  opinions  expressed  in  the  article 
Prison  DUcipUnej  m  this  work,  are  rather 
unfiivorable  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania. As  the  question  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  as  many  misconceptions  on 
this  subject  exist  among  those  who  are 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  reformation  of 
prisons,  we  have  thought  it  not  improper 
to  give,  in  this  place,  a  view  of  some  of 
tbe  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  uninterrupted 
solitary  confinement  All  that  will  be  at- 
tempted .will  be  to  touch  upon  the  main 
features  of  tbe  (|uestion,  and  to  o£fersome 
suggestions,  derived  from  the  writer's  own 
experience,  with  the  view  of  makiM  it 
appear  that  the  system  of  solitary  conmie- 
ment,  as  now  practised  in  the  Eastern 
penitentiaiy'  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  making  prisons  schools 
of  reformation,  instead  of  schools  of  cor* 
ruptioD.  The  more  liffht  there  is  thrown 
u|x>n  this  subject,  the  better  for  the  cause. 
Strong,  and,  in  our  opinion,  unfounded 
prejudices  against  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement,  are  entertained  even  by 
men  justly  esteemed  for  their  enlight- 
ened vievra  and  strenuous  labors  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  The  late  William 
Roscoe,  for  instance,  was  extremely  hos- 
tile to  the  system,  as  appears  from  sev- 
eral pieces  which  he  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline.*  Mr.  Roberts 

*  We  learn,  from  doctor  T.  S.  Traill's  menoir 
00  diat  dittin^ttisbed  scholar,  read  before  tbe  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  societv  of  Liverpool,  in 
October,  ifef,  that  he  said  "  dial  no  liteiary  dis- 
tinctioo  had  ever  afforded  him  half  the  gratifica- 
tion he  received  from  tbe  reflection  on  the 
part  he  had  taken  on  this  great  question  j  and  he 
expfMsed  his  satisfaction  that  be  now  might  be 
permatled  to  think  that  be  had  not  lived  altogether 
49  • 


Vauz,  of  Pbiladelpbia,  addreased  to  him 
a  Letter  on  tlie  Penitentiary  Svstem  of 
Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia,  1827),  from 
which,  and  from  another  production  of 
this  gentieman,  we  shall  present  to  our 
readers  various  extracts  in  the  coune  of 
this  article.  We  would  also  refbr  the 
reader,  for  more  particular  information 
than  our  limits  will  allow,  to  other  publi- 
cations of  Mr.  Vaux,  who  is  indefatiga- 
ble in  promoting  the  education  of  chO- 
dren  and  tiie  correction  of  criminals. 
Tbe  publications  to  which  we  allude  are 
Notices  of  the  Original  and  Successive 
Efforts  to  improve  the  Prison  Discipline 
in  Philadelphia,  and  to  reform  the  Penal 
Lawof  Pennsylvania(Philadelnhia,  1826j; 
a  Discourse  delivered  before  tne  Histori- 
cal Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
on  New-Year's  Day,  1827  (Philadelphia, 
1627) ;  and  a  Letter  to  Bishop  White,  the 
Premdent,  and  ^other  Members  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Sociew  for  alleviathig  the  Mis- 
eries of  Public  Prisons,  in  No.  8,  vol.  i,  of 
tbe  Journal  of  Law  (Philadelphia,  i830).t 
— ^Before  going  into  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  Would  remark  that  it  is  believed  by 
many  foreigners,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
penitentiary  system  has  been  abandoned 
m  the  v^  state  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  llie  following  passage  from  the 
message  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state  (Dec.  6, 
1832),  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
throws  light  upon  other  points  in  ques- 
tion:— ^**Our  penitentiary  system,"  says 
governor  Wolf)  "as  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  administratH>n  of  criminal 
justice,  is  to  be  re^rded  as  being  of  the 
first  importance,  in  reference  as  well  to 
the  security  of  die  persons  and  property, 
as  to  the  general  morals  of  our  citizens ; 
and,  so  far  as  regards  the  Eastern  peni- 
tentiary, the  philanthropic  advocates  of 
penitentiary  reform  may  justiy  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  success  with 
which  their  exertions  have  been  crowned, 
in  bringing  so  near  to  perfection  a  system 

in  vain.''  And  vet— to  such  mistakes  are  great 
men  liable^we  believe  that  Mr.  Roscoe  had  but 
a  ver>'  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  solita- 
ry confinement,  and  that  his  conclnsioiis  on  the 
subject  wero  drawn  from  onfoonded  soppceitions. 

t  These  writings  are  known  beyond  tne  limits 
of  the  U.  States.  We  find  them  mentioned  with 
respect  in  the  Lectures  on  Prisons,  <tc.,  by  Nich- 
olas Henry  Julius  (Berlin,  18S8),  and  m  tbe  An- 
nals of  Institutions  for  Punishment  and  Correc- 
tion of  PauperSf  their  Education,  published 
monthly  at  Berlm,  by  the  same  author  (both  in 
German)— works  little  known  m  this  country,  on 
account  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  mU 
ten,  but  which  contain  a  great  mass  of  hiforma- 
tion  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  their  titles. 
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rarrounded  by  BO  muy  lUffiQulties.  The 

SOTenunent  of  this  prisoD  has  been  cod- 
ucted,  in  regard  as  well  to  its  ecoDomy 
as  itB  dMcipline,  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
all  commendation;  and  the  experiment 
of  the  efficacy  of  solitary  confinement 
with  labor,  so  far  as  there  has  been  oppor- 
tunity to  test  it,  has  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  the  most  sanguine  among  its 
friends.  On  the  25th  October,  1829,  the 
first  convict  was  received  into  the  Eastern 
penitentiary ;  and  from  thence  until  the 
1st  November,  1832,  the  whole  number 
admitted  amounted  to  132  males,  and  4 
females,  convicted  of  various  offences.  On 
the  day  last  mentioned,  there  remained  in 
confinement  ninety  male  and  four  female 
priaonen.  The  whole  number  discharg- 
ed between  the  above  dates,  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  sentence,  was  twenty- 
ewht:  nine  died,  and  five  were  pardon- 
ed. One  fact,  in  reference  to  this  institu- 
tion, bears  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  its 
discipline.  It  appears  that  not  a  single 
convict  discharged  from  this  prison  has 
ever  been  returned  to  it ;  which  would 
seem  to  prove  pretty  clearly,  either  that  a 
thorough  reformation  has  been  produced, 
or  that  a  dread  of  a  repetition  of^ the  unso- 
cial manner  of  life  which  had  proved  so 
irksome  before,  has  deterred  from  the 
commission  of  crimes  within  those  limits 
of  the  state  in  which  a  conviction  would 
insure  a  sentence  to  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary. The  annual  accounts  of  the  prison 
are  not  closed  until  the  dOth  of  November. 
I  have  not,  therefore,  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, with  accuracy,  how  far  the  earnings 
of  the  prisonecB  will  be  available  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  institution.  It  is 
beheved  that,  for  the  present,  they  will  pay 
all  except  the  salaries  of  the  officers ;  and 
it  is  not  doubted  that,  as  soon  as  the  pris- 
on shall  have  been  fully  organized,  the 
entire  expenses  will  hp  de&yed  out  of 
the  proccH^ds  of  the  establishfnent.  The 
experiment  made  in  the  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary has  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  soli- 
tary confinement  with  labor  does  not  im- 
pair the  health  of  those  subjected  to  that 
species  of  discipline.  The  prisoners  work 
to  more  advantage :  having  no  opponuni- 
ty  for  conversation  or  amusement,  thev 
eagerly  desire  employment;  here  all 
communication  is  cut  off ;  no  one  knows 
his  fellow  prisoner ;  no  acquaintance  is 
formed;  no  contamination  takes  place; 
the  convict  sees  no  one,  holds  commu- 
nion with  no  one,  except  such  as  will  give 
him  good  advice ;  he  is  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  he  has  every  inducement  to 
grow  better,  but  little  temptation  lo  grow 
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worse;  here  thought  and  refleetioDviD 
crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for 
solemn  impressions,  and  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  discipline  eatab- 
liflhed  in  this  prison ;  the  manner  of  tiie 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
building  itself^  and  of  the  ceUs  in  which 
the  prisoners  are  confined  and  emplored, 
are  admitted,  by  all  who  have  turned  Uior 
attention  to  the  subject  of  penitentiaiyR- 
fbrm,  to  possess  decided  advantana  ofcr 
those  of  any  other  establishment  deaigned 
for  similar  objects,  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Foreigners,  whose  especial  boa- 
ness  it  has  been  to  visit  the  penitraitiariee 
in  this  country,  cenerally,  forthepuipoK 
of  acqiiiring  mmrmation  in  referaiee  to 
the  subject  of  penitemiary  ptmishiDeDt, 
and  its  efficacy  m  producing  refonnatioB 
in  those  subjected  to  its  discipline,  have, 
with  one  voice,  awarded  the  meed  of 
merit  to  that  established  in  the  fiaatoo 
penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.  1  have  the 
saUsfaction  to  inform  you  that,  of  tlie40D 
additional  cells  recendy  directed  by  die 
legislature  to  be  constructed,  100  an  &■ 
ished,  and  will  be  ready  as  soon  as  die 
plastering  shall  have  become  m&aeais 
dry  to  receive  prisoners :  1 18  more  are  Id 
a  state  of  forwardness,  and  the  whak 
number  will  be  completed  in  the  cooneof 
the  ensuing  season."*  The  report  to  be 
made  upon  the  Eastern  prison  duiiog  dR 
present  sesnon  of  the  legiriature  of  Pen- 
sy]vania,we  understand,  will  contain  «■ 
ififactory  proofs  of  the  aud  vantages  of  the 
system,  and  an  account  of  esaectial  aa- 
provements  in  the  architecture  of  dv 
prison.    In  the  article  on  Fnton  Di»- 

*  The  governor  cootinues  as  follows : "  Fiwa*^ 
last  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Weslerapa- 
tentiary,  as  well  as  from  a  partial  persoaalisoK* 
lion  of  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  ila  conditioa,  asoihe 
fruits  of  the  coarse  of  disctplise  there  exaoKi 
are  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  I  hsre  j«< 
attempted  to  describe.  From  the  imptfieft|)|B 
of  the  building  itself,  and  the  iBcoovcnieBt,  flj^ 
dicious  arrangement  of  the  cells,  the  disdpGsec 
solitary  confinement  with  labor  cannot  be  csiftff* 
ed ;  the  prisoners  cannot  be  restrained  bam  m- 
versing  with  each  other ;  every  prisoner  m>T  »f; 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  individnalf  cww'* 
within  its  walls ;  contamination  from  eoBvenSM) 
with  his  feUow  prisoners  ma^'  take  pfaee; 
cell  of  the  prisoner  cannot,  as  in  the  ease  of  w 
Eastern  penitentiary,  be  used  as  his  ^odahtfr^ 
which  he  may  always  be  usefully  and  P>^^^ 
employed ;  there  arc  no  separate  yards  eosBifr 
ed  vrith  the  several  cells,  wnich  renders  it  sMe^ 
sary,  for  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  to  alb*"'* 
frequently  to  associate  with  each  other  ■  « 
common  yards.  Many  other  defects  vok^, 
many  important  alterations  wiU  be  requxredto* 
this  establishment  for  the  same  coarse  of  sihSiT 
discipline  so  siiccessfiiny  practised  in  the 
penitentiary.'' 
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jriHU,  in  tba  body  of  this  woiic,  it  is  said 
that,  unless  some  decided  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  'by  a  more  expensive  system 
(the  Penn^lvaiiia  plan  or  separate  con- 
nnement),  it  (the  Auburn  system  |  ouirht  to 
beprefeired."  We  believe  that  tne  Penn- 
sylvania system  aiibrds  many  advantages 
which  can  be  but  partiaUy  attained  oy 
the  Auburn  system,  or  not  at  all;  and 
that  it  is  the  best  suited,  of  all  the  prison 
flvstems  yet  devised,  to  the  demands  of 
the  a«e.  All  peiaons  agree  that  it  is  of 
the  fint  importance  to  prevent  prison- 
ers finom  contaminating  each  other.  It 
is  a  nielancholy  ftct  that,  wherever  a 
number  of  persons,  who  have  openly 
transgreewd  tne  laws  of  society,  or  mose 
characters  are  corrupt,  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  allowed  to  have  free  inter- 
coune  vnth  each  other,  each  individual 
has  a  tendency  to  sink  to  the  level  of  the 
worst.  The  intercoune  of  the  vicious  is 
mutually  comipting,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  intercourse  of  good  men  is  mutual- 
ly improving.  To  prevent  this  contami- 
nation, all  agree  that,  during  the  night,  ev- 
ery prisoner  should  be  separately  confin- 
ed;  but  many  have  thought  that,  during 
the  day  time,  the  criminals  engaged  in 
oonunon  work  mty  be  so  strictly  vratched 
that  no  communication  can  veke  place 
among  them.  In  order  to  efi^t  tins — 
which  is  the  system  followed  at  Auburn 
-—a  very  severe  discipline  has  neceasar 
rily  been  resorted  to.  No  criminal  is  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  a  fellow  prisoner :  the 
meals  are  teken  in  the  sepaiate  cells.  Beat- 
ing by  the  keepers  must  oe  allowed,  or  the 
discipline  cannot  be  enforced  ;  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  severe  a  disd- 
pUne  is  required  to  suppress  that  desire  of 
communication  which  is  so  deeply  plant- 
ed in  human  nature,  and  to  counteract  the 
artifices  of  a  host  of  adepts  in  cunning,  to 
press  looks,  signs,  i&c.  Mr.  Lynds^ 
&o  buih  the  prison  at  Sing-Sing,  in  the 
ite  of  New  York,  and  who  must  be 
considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  system 
of  discifdine  pursued  in  the  prisons  of  Au- 
burn and  Sing-Smg,  says  that  his  greatest 
difiiculty  has  been  to  find  keepers  who 
were  not  too  lenient^ — ^We  would  also  re- 
fer the  reader  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston  (the  present  secretary 
of  state,  and  me  fiamer  of  the  code  of 
Louisiana)  to  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  Oct  S5, 
1888  (andf  which  appeared  at  the  time  in 
the  public  prints]^  concurrinc  in  the  opin- 
ioo  that  communication  can  be  prevented 
only  to  a  certain  degree,  and  only*  by  the 
tiM  of  veiy  great  severity,  if  the  convicts 
urak  togsther  in  the  day  time.  See  also 


the  Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of 
Prison  I>iBcipliiie,  explanatory  of  the 
Principles  on  which  the  Code  is  founded, 
being  Fan  of  the  Penal  LaWprepared  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  Edvmd  Liv- 
ingston;  printed  separately  by  Carey, 
hSa,  and  Cfarey  (Philadelphia,  1827)^But 
all  this  severity  is  avoided  in  the  system 
of  permanent  separate  confinement.  Com- 
munication, and  consequent  contamina- 
tion, cannot  take  places  and  yet  the  sys- 
tem requires  neither  stripes  nor  any  pun- 
ishment in  order  to  enforce  it  It  works 
calmly  and  steadily,  without  subjectmg 
the  convict,  by  continually  repeated  pun- 
ishment, to  a  continual  recurrence  of  dis- 
grace for  misdemeanors  which  the  com- 
mon principles  of  human  nature  are  sufil- 
cient  to  induce  him  to  commit  But  even 
if  we  could  obtam  entirely  the  desired  end 
— inteiTuption  of  communication— by  the 
Auburn  system,  would  this  svstem  be  de- 
sirable on  other  accounts  ?  The  article  on 
Prison  Ditc^fUntj  speaking  of  solitary  con- 
finement^ says,  ^  In  the  sOence  and  dark- 
ness of  night  the  voice  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ishewd ;  and.  if  any  circumstances  can 
be  imagined,  calculated  to  impress  the ' 
waminn  the  encouraf^ements,  the  threats 
or  the  nopes  of  religion  upon  the  mmd, 
it  must  surely  be  those  of  tne  convict  in 
his  cell,  where  he  is  unseen  and  unheard, 
and  where  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the 
▼oice  which  must  come  to  him,  as  it  were, 
fiiom  another  world,  telling  him  ofthinfp 
which,  perhqpe,  never  entered  into  his 
mind ;  telling  him  of  God,  of  eternity,  of 
fiiture  rewara  and  fiiture  punishment,  of 
sufifering  &r  greater  than  the  mere  phvsi- 
cal  endurances  of  the  present  liie,  and  of 
ioy  infinitely  beyond  the  pleasures  he  may 
have  experienced."  This  effect  certainly 
may  take  place ;  but  it  cannot  occur  often 
if  the  convict  is  in  his  cell  only  during  the 
night,  when  his  time  will  be  principally 
spent  in  sleep ;  and,  though  the  nights  of 
winter  afibrd  much  more  time  than  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  men  can  accus- 
tom themselves  to  very  protracted  slum- 
bers, especially  if  they  have  never  been 
aceustoroed  to  reflection,  which  must  be 
the  case  with  most  convicts.  The  great 
object  referred  to  in  the  above  passage 
can  be  obtained,  in  our  opinion,  onlyby 
separate  confinement  day  and  night  The 
greatest  step,  we  believe,  which  a  convict 
of  the  common  sort  can  make  towards 
reformation,  is  fit)m  thoughtiessness  to 
thougfatftUness.  Few  of  those  committed 
to  ntisons  are  accustomed  to  think:  it 
is  for  want  of  thought  that  they  became 
guilty.  Surrounded  as  they  are,  in  the 
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Auburn  system,  by  a  yariety  of  objects 
during  the  day,  they  cannot  feel  the  same 
inducement  to  reflection  as  under  the 
pressure  of  constant  solitude.  It  is  difii- 
cult,  even  for  a  man  accustomed  from  his 
youth  to  reflection,  and  to  a  mode  of  Me 
which  offers  a  great  variety  of  objects  and 
subjects,  to  entertain  himself  in  long-con- 
tinued solitude.  He  must  occupy  his  mind 
with  hunself.  The  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  his  own  experience, 
having  been  imprisoned  for  a  considerable 
I)eriod  durinff  a  time  of  political  persecu- 
tion ;  and,  Uiough  he  was  not  haunted 
%vith  remorse,  and  had  more  resources, 
from  the  habits  of  his  past  life,  than  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  inmates  of 
prisons,  he  can  testify  to  the  power  with 
which  solitude  forces  a  man  to  make  him- 
self the  subject  of  his  contemplation — a 
power  which  can  hardly  be  realized  by 
one  who  has  not  felt  it.  How  strongly 
must  it  operate  on  the  common  convict ! 
Deprived  of  most  of  the  resources  of  edu- 
cated men;  conatantlv  reminded  of  the 
cause  which  brought  him  into  this  situa- 
tion ;  undisturbed  by  any  distracting  ob- 
jects ;  enveloped  in  suence — ^he  needs  must 
ihinL  This  power  of  solitude  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  wisest  and  best  of  an- 
tiquity, who  retired  from  the  walks  of 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  great  tasks 
by  undisturbed  contemplation.  The  la- 
bor which  the  convict  performs  in  his 
cell,  and  which  is  indispensably  necessa- 
ry, does  not  disturb  him,  because  it  soon 
loses  the  distracting  power  of  novelty;  and, 
though  it  will  engage  him  suflSciently  to 
prevent  him  fi:x>m  sinking  into  torpid  sul- 
lenness  (as  experience  shows),  it  does  not 
interrupt  his  contemplations.  When  he 
has  once  begun  to  reflect,  he  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is  preferable 
to  vice,  and  can  tranquillize  his  troubled 
mind  only  by  resolving  on'  reformation : 
he  must  at  last  seek  comfort  in  the  mercy 
of  that  Being  who  created  him  in  his 
goodness,  and  who  will  receive  him,  not- 
withstanding his  guilt,  if  he  is  sincere  in 
his  repentance.  This  will  be  the  natural 
course  of  most  prisoners  in  uninterrupted 
solitaiy  confinement,  judging  from  the  ob- 
servation which  we  have  made  on  con- 
victs thus  confl  ned.  All  atfree  that  prison 
discipline  ought  to  be  such  as  to  anbrd  a 
possibility  for  the  reformation  of  the  pris- 
oner ;  and  this  seems  to  us  possible  only 
in  the  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  system. 
The  cases  must  be  very  rare  in  which  m 
person,  in  the  moment  of  his  conviction, 
reels  the  entire  justice  of  it,  and  resolves 
to  become  better :  it  requires  a  moral  en- 


ergy of  which  very  few  are  capable.  Tbe 
feeling  usually  produced  in  any  nsan,  by 
any  punidiment,  is  that  of  ofllended  pnde, 
of  irritated  self-love.  The  prisoner,  at 
the  moment  of  conviction,  does  not  in- 
flect on  the  justice  of  his  punishmeat,  but 
places  himself  in  oppositi^  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  as  an  injured  man,  or,  if  he  be 
of  a  better  nature,  with  the  embltteied 
feeling  of  an  outcast  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  enters  the  prison.  If  uninter- 
rupted solitude  awaits  him,  he  will,  if  he 
is  capable  of  reformation  by  any  means 
but  the  devoted  labors  of  personal  fiiends 
(in  which  character,  of  course,  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  address  him),  be^me 
thoughtfiiL  When  he  has  reached  this 
state,  no  new  punishment  avraits  hina ;  do 
new  shame ;  no  corruptiDg  and  degrading 
company ;  no  new  cause  for  considernig 
himself  an  outcast,  and  fit  aoBoeiatie  lor 
the  worst.  His  solitary  oonfinenient  faongp 
over  him,  indeed,  as  a  severe  dispCTsation, 
but  does  not  daSty  renew  the  irritatkm  <tf 
his  pride.  However  much  be  may  have 
been  ofiTended  by  his  sentence,  the  prisoo 
in  itself  inflicts  no  further  degradatioiL 
The  keeper  i^pears  osa  firiend rather  than 
a  severe  overseer.  If  he  is  dtepoaed  to  re- 
form, his  weakness  is  not  constantly  put  lo 
tbe  trial  by  oflfended  shame,  by  the  consid- 
eration that  he  is  an  outcast  and  aasodale  of 
outcasts.  We  have  asked  many  prisoncn^ 
in  permanent  solitary  confinement,  wheth- 
er they  wouM  prefer  to  be  placed  together 
with  others ;  and  they  havealmoot  invaria- 
bly answered  that  they  considered  it  as 
the  greatest  privilege  to  be  left  alone.  It 
ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  solitude 
bears  so  hard  upon  the. mind  of  the  prio* 
oner,  that  he  would  exchange  it  for  any 
other  situation  which  would  bring  him 
into  contact  with  other  human  beings. 
When  the  vmter,  after  on  impriacnimenl 
of  eiffht  months,  was  offered  the  compa- 
ny oi  another  prisoner  in  his  cell,  con- 
fined also  on  political  grounds,  he  lefuasd 
the  offer,  though  it  was  repeated  at  sev- 
eral different  times.  If  the  prisoner  bos 
mode  any  step  towards  reformation,  be 
always  will  wish  to  remain  alone.  How 
di^rent  &cm  this  is  the  opentioD  of  tbe 
Auburn  system  !  As  soon  as  the  convict 
leaves  his  cell,  he  sees  and  feeb  anew 
that  he  is  demded:  he  knows  and  is 
known  by  bis  fellow  convicts ;  the  keeper 
is  (and  necesnrily  must  be)  a  severe,  in- 
exorable overseer.  He  is  treated  eveij 
da^  anew  os  an  outcast  firom  soderr  >  ^ 
pride  is  constantly  ofifended  ;  or,  if  he  fasi 
no  pride,  no  opportunity  is  sffivded  hr 
the  feeling  of  self-respect  to  spring  opi 
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We  hardly  see  how  the  slow  process  of 
leformatioii  can  go  on  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  the  most  humane  of  all 
avatems  of  prison  disciplines — that  of 
Pennsylvanifr— has  been  called,  and  by  an 
excellent  man  too  (Mr.  Roscoel  *^the 
most  inhnnMui  and  unnatural  that  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant  ever  invented,  no  less 
derogatory  to  the  chaiacter  of  human 
nature  than  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Christianity.''  We 
have  already  shown  why  we  beheve  that 
it  is  not  onfy  not  ^  unnaturaly"  but  fimnd- 
ed  on  the  deepest  principles  of  human 
nature;  that,  so  mr  from  being**  inhuman," 
it  is  founded  on  the  verv  principle  of  mer- 

S,  because  it  affords  the  fiillest  opportu- 
ty  for  reformation,  and  prevents  all  ex- 
posure to  shame  and  contamination.  And 
M  it  cruel?  All acree, that  contamination 
must  be  prevented  at  any  price,  or  refor- 
mation entirely  siven  up.  The  question, 
then,  can  only  be  a  comparative  one^ 
What  is  the  cruelQr  of  this  compared 
with  the  Auburn  system?  Perfect  soli- 
tude, alleviated  only  by  the  permission  to 
work,  and  to  read  the  Bible,  may  be  a 
bard  situation ;  but  is  it  more  so  than  be- 
injr  placed  in  the  company  of  many 
ftuow-prisoners,  -vnth  whom  all  inter- 
eome  isprevented  by  the  threat  of  whip- 
ping ?  Tbii  ikiust  be  torture  indeed,  like 
tint  of  Tantalus,  with  the  tempting  viands 
constantly  before  him,  and  constimtly  re- 
ceding fiom  the  approach  of  his  famished 
fipa.  Solitary  confinement,  as  practiBed 
in  the  Eastern  prison  of  Pennsvrrania,  is 
radier  a  deprivation  of  most  of  the  com* 
Ibrts  of  life,  than  tiie  infliction  of  poeitlve 
punishment.  It  is  severe;  it  ought  to  be  so; 
It  ought  to  be  feared.  Is  it  cruel  in  aph^ 
ieal  respect  ?  Ijet  us  answer  this  questioo 
io  the  words  of  Mr.  Vaux,  page  7  of  his 
Letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  represents  the 
cells  to  be  destined  to  contain  an  epitome 
and  concentration  of  dl  human  misery, 
of  which  the  Bastile  of  Fmnce,  and  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain,  were  onlv  proto- 
types and  humble  models."  To  which 
Mr.  Vaux  replies—^  The  rooms  of  the 
new  peniteotianrat  Philadelphia  are  fire- 
proof, of  comfortable  dimennons,  with 
convenient  courts  to  each,*  built  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  judiciously  lighted 
from  the  roof,  well  ventilated  and  warm- 
ed, and  in|peniously  provided  with  means 
Ibr  afibrdmga  continual  supply  of  ex- 
cellent water,  to  insure  the  most  perfect 
cleanlinesi  of  every  prisoner  and  his 

*  The  exact  size  of  the  cbamben  is  8  feet  by 
12  foet,  the  highest  point  of  the  ceiling  16  feet.  The 
yanii  are  8  feet  by  20  feet. 


qMirtment.  They  are,  moreover,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  inspected,  and  protected, 
without  a  military  guard,  usually,  though 
unneceterily,  employed  in  establishments 
of  this  kinci  in  most  other  states.  In 
these  chambers  no  individual,  however 
humble  or  elevated,  can  be  confined,  so 
long  as  the  public  liberty  shall  endure, 
but  upon  conviction  of  a  known  and  well- 
defined  offende,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
the  coimtry,  and  under  the  sentence  of  a 
court,  for  a  specified  time.  The  terms  of 
imprisonment,  it  is  believed,  can  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  every  crime 
with  considerable  accuracy,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  measured  in  that  merciful  de- 
me  which  has  uniformly  characterized 
Ube  modem  penal  legislation  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Where,  then,>Allow  me  to  inquire, — 
is  there,  in  this  sjrstem,  the  least  resem- 
blance tb  that  dreadfiil  receptacle  con- 
structed in  Paris  diuring  the  reign  of 
Charies  V,  and  which,  at  difirerent  periods, 
through  foiu*  centuries  and  a  haU^  was 
an  engine  of  oppression  and  torture  to 
thousands  of  ifinoeent  persons?  Or  by 
what  detortion  can  it  be  compared  to  the 
inquisitorial  courts  and  prisons  that 
were  instituted  id  Italy,  Portugal  and 
Spain,  between  the  years  1351  and 
1537  ?"  Or  is  it  believed  that  the  mflu- 
ence  of  solitary  confinement  on  the 
mind  is  cruel  ?  that  the  human  mind  can- 
not bear  it  and  must  'be  driven  to  mad- 
ness ?  We  believe  this  by  no  means  to 
be  the  case.  Mr.  Vaux's  testimonv  on 
tins  point  is  important  Cases  of  in- 
sanity, he  says,  in  the  pamphlet  just  quot- 
ed, seem  not  to  be  more  firequent  in  jails 
than  among  the  same  number  of  persons 
in  the  orcunarv  condition  of  life.  The 
cells  of  the  old  penitentiary  are  small 
and  badlv  contrived,  and  yet  many  indi- 
viduals nave,  for  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted in  the  prison,  been  confined  in 
Uiem  for  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  in 
succession,  generally  in  irons,  and  always 
on  a  low  diet ;  but  no  case  of  mental  alien- 
ation has  ever  occurred  there.  When 
the  mind  becomes  hardened  by  a  career 
of  vice,  ultimately  reaching  a  point  of 
degradadon  which  fks  it  for  me  perpetra- 
tion of  those  crimes  that  are  punishable 
under  the  penal  statutes,  no  fear  of  excit- 
mg  its  tender  sensibilities  need  be  enter- 
tained, by  its  mere  abstraction  finom  e<|ual- 
ly  ffuiltv  minds,  so  as  to  induce  either 
melancholy  or  madness.  All  experience 
proves  how  difiScult  it  is  to  make  any 
impression  whatever  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  benighted  and  unhappy  subjects 
of  criminal  punishment.  As  to  the  infiu- 
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ence  of  this  Bystem  upon  the  health^we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  doctor  Franklin  Boche's 
letter  to  Mr.  Vauz,  contained  in  No.  8  of 
the  Journal  of  Law  (Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber, 1830),  which  concludes  with  the 
words — ^  We  ma^  assert  that  the  entire 
seclusion  of  crimmals  from  all  associa- 
tion with  their  fellow  criminals,  is  alto- 
gether compatible  with  their  profitable 
employment  at  useful  trades,  and  with 
the  preservation  of  their  health.*^  And  in 
his  letter  to  bishop  White  and  others, 
Mr.  Vaux  adduces  facts  to  confirm  this 
statement  Not  one  case  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  appeared  in  the  Eastern  prison 
of  Pennsylvania,  whilst  the  disease  swept 
away  numbers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  environs ;  and  the  prison  stands 
close  by  the  city.*  The  report  mentioned 
above  vnll  be,  we  understand,  entirely 
satisfactory  on  the  point  of  the  health  of 
the  prisoners.  The  expense  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  has  always  been  consid* 
ered  a  ff^sat  objection  to  it  It  is  true 
that  the  JGastem  prison  has  cost  much; 
but  another  prison  could  be  built  much 
more  cheaply ;  and,  probably,  experience 
will  show  tne  possioili^  of  further  re- 
ductions, though  this  system  may  always 
be  more  expensive  than  the  other.  Yet  the 
advantages  are  so  great ;  the  final  saving 
of  the  government,  by  preventing  all  the 
prisoners  fiiom  leaving  the  prison  worse 
than  the^were  at  the  time  of  entering  it, 
and  by  dismissmg  many  who  will  return  to 
duty  and  usefiilness,  is  so  decided;  and 
the  necessity  of  the  system,  if  an^  of  the 
desirable  objects  are  to  be  obtained,  so 
imperious, — ^that  we  believe  thegreater  ex- 
pense ouffht  not  to  be  conndered  an  ob- 
jection vmerever  means  exist  to  meet  it 
We  shall  quote  Mr.  Vaux  also  respecting 
this  point  It  is  certain  that  the  prisoners 
do  not  leave  the  Pennsylvania  penitentia- 
ry worse  than  they  entered  it,  are  not  irri- 
tated and  embittered  against  mankind, 
and,  if  they  have  truly'resolved  to  become 
better,  are  not  exposed  to  be  driven  by 
associates  in  the  prison  to  the  commission 
of  new  crimes,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  common  an  occurrence,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  convicts.  Men  confined  in  com- 
mon prisons,  or  even  in  those  conducted 
on  the  Auburn  system,  find  it  extremely 
difficult,  after  their  release,  to  disentangle 
themselves  from  the  net  of  vice,  though 
they  may  earnestly  vrish  to  do  sa  But 
the  Pennsylvania  system  does  not  even 
allow  the  convict  to  know  the  names  of  his 
fellow  prisoners.  The  wish  to  return  to  a 

*  See  note,  p.  597,  poet,  reepecting  the  report  of 
lfeMn.BMkamontand  Toquerille  toUie  French  |ov. 


life  of  honest  industry  is  not  so  rare  in 
released  convicts  as  most  persons  sup- 
pose, provided  the  prisoner  has  not  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  contaminadon. 
A  vicious  life  isnotcomfi>rtable ;  general- 
ly the  causes  which  make  a  vricked  person 
prefer  the  path  of  crime  to  an  honorable 
life,  are  twofi>ld — ^idleness,  reluctance  to 
regular  labor,  and  the  love  of  excitement 
If  you  can  overcome  these  two  disposi- 
tions ;  if  you  can  instil  into  the  convict  a 
love  of  labor,  and  make  it  a  habit  with 
him;  and  if  you  can  cure  him  of  the 
craving  for  excitement^ — you  will,  in  most 
cases,  nave  laid  the  firmest  foundatiao 
fi>r  a  thorough  reformation.  Now,  labor 
appears  to  3ie  prisoner  in  solitary  con- 
finement as  the  sweetest  comfort.  He 
asks,  ho  begs  for  it;  and  no  punkh- 
ment  could  m  harder  than  denying  him 
the  comfort  of  labor  in  his  lonely  oeO. 
They  aU  will  tell  you  so.  And  as  regards 
the  second  point,  what  more  efifectml 
means  can  be  found  of  curing  a  man  of  a 
vitiated  love  of  excitement  (such  m  u 
found  in  robbers,  piiates,  bwghrB^  &c.) 
than  uninterrupted  con&ieinent  in  aoG- 
tude  for  yeara  ?  It  is  a  severe  inflictwwi, 
indeed ;  but  it  is  efifectual,  and  not  more 
severe  than  is  necessary.  Another  ob> 
jection  to  perpetual  sohtude  is,  that  the 
convicts  cannot  worship  together ;  but  in 
the  Eastern  prison  of  Pennsylvannt,  thev 
have  pi«achmg  addressed  to  them.  A 
curtain  is  drawn  along  the  corridor,  ti« 
sound-hole  of  each  cell  is  opened  (ne 
the  description  of  the  building  in  the  arv 
tide  Primm  DiaeipUne)y  and  t^  i 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  corrid 
which  he  may  be  heard  by  all  the  [ 
era  in  that  corridor,  though  no  convict 
can  see  into  the  oppoote  cell,  bein^  pva- 
vented  by  the  curtain. — ^In  our  opouon, 
the  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  syaiam  is 
the  creation  of  a  spuit  of  enlightened  hu- 
manity, which  reflectB  the  greatest  hon- 
or on  the  disciples  of  Penn,  and  has 
solved  one  of  the  most  difiicuk  probkos 
presented  to  the  lover  of  mankind.  If 
widely  adopted,  as  it  probably  will  be,  ii 
bids  fair  to  accomplish  all  that  can  be 
attained  in  the  way  of  prison  disci- 
pline. We  would  direct  our  reader^  ^ 
tention  to  an  interesting  letter  on  the  aub- 
ject  of  solitary  confinement,  written  by  a 
convict,  and  appended  to  Mr.  Vaiix%  let- 
ter, quoted  above,  and  will  condode  oar 
remarks  with  a  summary  taken  from  Mr. 
Vaux's  letter  to  Mr.  Roecoe ^  By  a^ 
rate  confinement,  it  is  intended  to  ponnfa 
those  who  will  not  control  their  widnd 
pasKons  and  propensiUes,  and,  marwm, 
to  efiTect  this  punishment  witlMWt  t«- 
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miimring  the  life  of  the  culprit  in  the  gether  fidls  to  accomplish.  Besides  this 
ooidst  of  his  wickedness,  or  making  a  abatement  of  expense  in  maintaining 
mockery  of  justice  by  forming  such  mto  prisoners,  veiy  few  keepers  will  be  re- 
communities  of  hardened  and  corrupting  quired  on  the  new  system  ;  and  the  fe- 
transgresBorB,  who  enjoy  each  others  so-  males  should  be  intrusted  wholly  to  the 
ciety,  and  contemn  the  very  power  which  custody  of  suitable  individuals  of  their 
thus  vainly  seeks  their  restoration,  and  own  sex,  whose  services  can,  of  course, 
idly  calculates  to  afford  aecurity  to  the  be  secured  for  less  compensation  than 
state,  from  their  outrages  in  future.  In  those  of  men.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as 
separate  confinement,  every  prisoner  is  may  be  employed,  will  necessarily  labor 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  alone ;  and,  the  kinds  ofbusiness  in  which 
nuide  more  corrupt  by  his  imprisonment  they  will  be  engaged  not  being  as  rouch 
Ib  separate  confinement,  the  prisoners  and  exposing  as  those  now  adopted,  the 
will  not  know  who  are  undergomg  pun-  expenditure  for  clothing  must  oe  much 
iahment  at  the  same  time  with  them-  diminished.  On  the  score  of  cost,  there- 
selves,  and  thus  will  be  ^fibrded  one  of  fore,-~if  that  indeed  be  an  object  in  a  work 
the  s^reatest  protections  to  such  as  may  of  this  magnitude, — the  solitary  plan  rec- 
bappily  be  enabled  to  form,  resolu-  ommends  itself  to  the  regard  of  the  pub- 
tions  to  behave  well  when  they  are  dis-  lie  economist.  But  the  problem  or  ex- 
charged.  In  separate  confinement,  it  ia  pense,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  be  truly 
esnecially  intended  to  furnish  the  crimi-  solved  by  shawmg  the  cheapest  method 
nai  with  every  opportunity  which  Chris-  of  keeping  prisoners  to  be,  that  which  is 
tian  duty  enjoins,  for  promoting  his  res-  most  likely  to  reform  them,  to  deter  oth- 
toration  to  the  path  of  virtue ;  because  ers,  by  the  imponng  character  of  the 
secluaon  is  believed  to  be  an  essential  in-  punishment,  from  preying  upon  the  honest 
Rredient  in  moral  treatment,  and,  with  re-  and  unofifendin^  members  of  society,  af- 
ficious  instruction  and  advice  superadd-  terwards  involving  heavy  judicial  costs 
edyii  calculated  to  achieve  more  tnan  has  to  establish  their  guilt,  and  becomin|^,  at 
ever  yet  been  done  for  the  miserable  last,  a  charge  to  the  country  as  convicted 
tenants  of  our  penitentiaries.   In  separate  felons." 

confinement,  a  specific  graduation  of  Pifeaixa,  Casimir,  died  at  Paris,  May  16^ 
punishment  can  be  obtained,  as  surely,  1832. 
and  with  as  much  fecility,  as  by  any  other  Pits.  (See  ISmfldrcken,) 
qrstem.  Some  prisoners  may  labor —  Phahakiots.  (See  Fanmioti.) 
flome  may  be  kept  without  labcnr— some  Phah stours,  or  Tnues ;  a  renuukable 
oiay  have  the  privile^  of  books-r-others  race  of  professional  murderers  in  some 
may  be  deprived  of  it — some  may  expe-  parts  of  Hindoostan.  Having  been  com- 
rience  tetaJ  seclusion— -others  may  enj|0¥  polled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  abandon 
Mich  intercourse  aa  shall  comport  with  their  sangumaiy  trade  in  the  original  ter- 
an  entire  separation  of  prisoners..  In  ritories  of  the  British  government,  they 
aepmte  confinement,  the  same  variety  of  have,  of  late  years,  pursued  their  opera- 
discipline)  for  offences  committed  after  tions  principally  in  the  newly-acquired 
convicts  are  introduced  into  prison,  which  provinces  of  I^ith- western  and  Central 
any  other  mode  afifcwds,  can  be  obtained  India,  where,  firom  the  scantier  popula- 
(tbouffh  irregularities  must  necessarily  be  tion,  and  comparatively  backward  state 
less  frequent),  by  denying  the  refiractory  of  the  countiy,  they  run  less  hazard  of. 
individual  the  benefit  of  his  yard,  by  tak-  interruption.  A  thug  is  a  Hindoo  of  .a 
ing  from  him  his  books  or  labor,  and  low  caste,  or  a  Mussulman,  who,  at  the 
lamlv,  in  extreme  cases,  by  diminishing  conclusion  of  his  agricultural  labors,  about 
bis  diet  to  the  lowest  rate.  By  the  last  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season,  in 
means,  the  most  fierce,  hardened  and  des-  March  and  April,  quits  his  viUage,  add 
perate  offender  can  be  subdued.  From  goes  forth  to  make  a  little  money  by 
separate  confinement  other  advantages  of  strangling— an  art  in  which  he  soineumes 
an  economical  nature  will  result :  among  becomes  a  great  proficient,  always,  if 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  great  reduction  dexterous,  performmg  it  with  a  pocket- 
of  the  terms  of  imprisonment;  for,  instead  *  handkerchief,  in  preference  to  a  noose,  to 
of  from  three  to  twenty  yean^  and  some-  avoid  suspicion.  The  hot  season  is 
times  longer,  as  many  morUks,  excepting  chosen  for  this  excursion,  because  then 
for  very  atrocious  crimes,  will  answer  aU  people  travel  by  night,  and  thus  afford 
the  ends  of  retributive  justice,  and  peni-  oetter  opportunities  for  atteck.  When 
tential  experience,  which,  on  the  actual  the  rainy  season  begins,  in  July  or  Aa- 
plan,  the  greatest  detention  in  prison  alto-  gust,  the  thug  returns,  with  his  share  of 
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die  booty  which  the  ffang  have  accaiiMi* 
iated,  to  hie  usual  reeilence,  and  takes  to 
piouajhing  the  field,  like  a  peaceable  hue* 
bancunan.  In  this  altematioo  of  agricul* 
taml  aikl  homicidal  purauitB,  the  thug 
lives  CO,  often  undetected,  till  age  oUim 
him  to  remain  at  home,  and  send  out  his 
son  in  his  stead.  I  am  a  thug  of  the 
loyal  records  (meaning  one  of  sufficient 
notoriety  to  haye  been  recorded  as  such), 
and  my  forefathers  before  me,  fijr  seyen 
gfenerations,  have  followed  this  profts- 
sion,**  was  the  boast  of  one  of  these 
wretches,  who  attach  some  pride  to  the 
number  of  generations  through  which 
they  can  trace  the  adherence  of  their 
fiunily  to  this  pursuit  In  the  wild  and 
unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  their  asso- 
ciations assume  a  more  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate character;  and  in  such  places  the 
leaders  are  to  be  found,  around  whom, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  mere 
ooeratiye  thuffs  assemble.  The  abodes 
or  the  latter,  boweyer,  are  often  mingled 
with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
civilized  stations  and  yillages,  where  their 
conduet  is  usuaOy  quiet  and  inoffniaiye. 
On  assembling  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
season,  the  line  of  road  which  they  are  to 
pursue  is  settled,  and  then  they  separate 
wto  small  parties,  under  all  soita  of  dis- 
guises, sometimes  travelling  as  sepoys  re- 
turning home  on  a  ftirlough ;  sometimes 
appeanng,  one  as  a  merchant  and  anoth- 
er as  his  attendant ;  sometimes  petsoniQr- 
ing  pilgrims.  In  these  characters  diey  in- 
sinuate diemselyeB  into  acquaintance  with 
travellerB,  and,  if  diey  find  them  to  be 
rich,  take  an  opportuninr  of  deepatchiqg 
them,  either  by  means  of  some  stupefying 
drug,  which  they  use  in  the  tobacco  <^ 
their  hookahs,  and  the  dagger,  or  else  by 
throtdinr  them  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief when  they  haye  persuaded  them  to 
halt,  at  some  convenient  spot,  under  pre- 
tence of  being  fatigued,  or  wishing  to  take 
resL  The  bodies  of  the  yictims  are  then 
buried,  or  thrown  into  a  well  or  neigh- 
boring cayon.  In  this  manner,  a  single 
ffang,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thugs,  has 
been  proyed,  on  triad,  to  haye,  in  an  ex- 
cursion of  six  weeks,  despatched  thirty 
yictims. 

Phioixiait  Marblcs  ;  a  series  of  sculp- 
tures, in  otto  relieve,  in  the  British  muse- 
um, so  ceiled  because  they  were  discoy- 
ered  in  the  year  1612,  near  Paulizza,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  town  of  Phigalia, 
m  Arcadia.  They  are  from  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Epicurius ;  and  the  aulqects 
represented  are  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithss,  and  the  contest  between 


the  Greeks  and  Amazons.  There  is  nest 
ability  displayed  in  the  execution  ef  mb 


marmes,  although  some  heayiness  sad 
disproportion  are  observable  in  the  fig- 
ures.  The  cono^idon  of  the  whdie,  anl 
die  composition  oi  the  yarious  groups,  are, 
howeyer,  remarkably  fine,  and  eompi 
sate,  in  a  great  measure,  for  die  < 
aboye  mentioned.    The  cireonistuiee 
which  renders  these  maiUes  pailieuhrij 
interesting  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fime 
at  vrfaich  they  were  executed ;  fbr  Paui- 
nias  {<^read^  c  14)  says  that  the  temife 
of  Apollo  Epicurius  was  bu3t  by  Ictiani^ 
the  architect  who  superintended  the  cob- 
struedon  of  the  Paithoion  at  Athens;aBd, 
though  the  Phigalian  maitles  want  the 
purity  of  design  and  execution  which 
tinguish  the  Athenian  worits,  the 
qualities  they  do  possess  giye  dieB  « 
Meyated  place  among  the  remains  of 
dent  art 
PHRTOiAEr  Cap.  (See  JtRtrt.) 
Pie.  [Bee  Magpie.) 
PimB-ONAKx.  [cee  SerpenL) 
PiTHxcvs.  (Bee  •4pe.) 
PiTHTTTsjE.  (Bee  Boleores.) 
Plea,  pLXAnnres.   (See  Jme.) 
Plinlimmon.   (Bee  Snowdon,) 
PLvyioMETBR.  (Sco  JBotn-Gcii^ 
Polecat.  (See  Shmft.^ 
PoLiziAiro.  (See  PoKheami.) 
Port  dv  Gabd.  (See  Oard.) 
Prairie  Doe.  (See  MbovwLS 
PnEsuMPTiyE  Heirs.  (SeednpmiL} 
Primer  Seisik.  (See  nntcrct.) 
PTARMTOAir ;  a  species  of  grouse.  (See 
Chwue.) 
Ptisan.  (See  TisanJ) 
Ptcitite.   (Bee  Ibpoz.) 
Ptrereite.   (See  Garnet) 
Ptrope.  (See  iktmeL) 
Ptrotartaric  Acid.    (See  TMarie 
Acid.) 

Prrnoif.  This  enormous  genus  or8B^ 
pents,  which  is  yery  often  conibanded 
with  the  boas  of  the  new  contineB^  ii 
found  only  in  some  of  the  hot  regiooscf 
the  eastern  continent  Hie  pythons  hire 
the  ventral  plates  narrow,  uke  the  boei^ 
butdifierfttunthe  latter  in  baying  doafab 
plates  under  the  tail.  Tbeir  Mad  Imi 
pktes  on  the  end  of  die  muzzle;  and 
there  are  fbssets  to  their  lips.  Some  qie- 
cies  of  this  genus  approach,  and  even 
equal,  the  boas  in  size ;  and  the  i' 
appecur  to  haye  had  some 
with  several  of  them.  _ 
of  Afl*ican  serpents  as  long  as  yessefa,  tif 
which  a  gaUey  with  three  oan  bmI 
be  oyertumed.  Pliny  tab  of  Mb 
serpents  capable  of  swaBowing  deft 
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.dESian  mentions  dragons  of  eighty  to  one 
hundred  cubits  in  length;  and,  finally, 
Suetonius  mentions  tmit  there  was  ex- 
hibited at  Rome,  under  Augustus  Cesar, 
a  serpent  of  fifty  cubits  in  length.  With 
its  enormous  length  twisted  round  a  tree, 
the  pvlhon  awaits  in  ambuscade  the  arri- 
val or  its  filled  victim,  which  it  immedi- 
ately envelopes  in  its  tortuous  folds,  and 
Rtrangles  in  its  murderous  embrace.  It 
tXen  breaks  its  bones  by  squeezing  it,  ex- 
tends it  on  the  earth,  covers  it  with  a 
mucous  saliva,  and  b^ns  to  swallow  it 
head  firsL  In  this  sort  of  deglutition,  the 
two  laws  of  the  serpent  dilate  excessively, 
so  that  it  seems  to  swallow  a  body  lar^r 
than  itself.  In  the  mean  time,  disestion 
begins  to  take  place  in  the  oesoj^agus. 
The  serpent  then  becomes  lethaigic,  and 
is  very  easily  kiUed,  as  he  neither  often 
resistance  nor  attempts  to  fly.  Among 
the  species  of  this  genus,  the  one  most 
wortlrf  of  remark  is  the  titor  sawa  (P. 
ameAyjfmiw,  Daud^  Java  snake  (eol.Ja- 
vctnieus  of  Shaw).  This  serpent,  which  is 
as  large  as  any  boa,  reaching  to  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  length,  iimabitB  the 
island  of  Java.  The  meaning  of  its 
Japanese  name  is  serpent  of  (he  nct-fidds^ 
because  it  lives  in  tiiem  habitually.  Its 
bite  is  not  venomous.  It  usually  hves  on 
rats  and  birds,  but  sometimes  devours 
larger  animals,  which  it  finds  in  the 
mountains.  Of  the  P.  (oro,  Russel  was 
the  first  who  gave  us  any  account  It  is 
a  native  of  Bengal,  and  not  venomous, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  na- 
tives, who  affirm  that  pMcrsons  bitten  by  it 
have  a  cutaneous  eruption  over  ^e  entire 
body  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  da3r8. 


Q. 

QuA&TATioir.  (See  GM,) 
doAXAJiAacA.  (S^  Ottamarea*) 
CluiirsT  Bb&mks.  (See  Cummti,) 


R. 

Radius  Vxctoe.  (See  Feefor.) 
Rakadait.  (See  JSomozan.) 
RASXOunciAirs*  (See  Bo»%dmdam.) 
RuATB.  (See  Dwcotmt) 
RxroBM,  Parliamkvtart.  (See  Par- 
UmMinJtar}!  Refwm^  in  this  Appendix^ 
RxicHsTAnr,  duke  o^  died  in  1833. 
Rbims.  (See  RTbetmf.) 
RxjouiDXR.  (See  Hwue.) 
▼OL.  xiii.  43 


RxifOBA.  (See  Eehtneii.) 

R^SAT  died  m  Mav,  1^ 

RxNT.   (See  PolUicat  Ectmomu.) 

Resins.  (See  Vtgetabk  Ourngtry.) 

RssnsciTATioif.  (See  Drowning.) 

Rhomb  Spar.   (See  DohmUe.) 

Ricci.  (See  Rbaio.) 

RioHT  SioB,  and  Lbpt  Sidb,  in  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies.  (See  CoU 
Droits  and  Coti  Gauche.) 

Ritual.  (See  lAturgy.) 

RoASTiiTG  Jack.   (See  Jiaek.)  * 

Roving  Cotton.  (See  Cotton  Moaw^ 
facture.) 

RUOTA  ROHANA.    (ScO  BotO.) 

RusTscHUK.  (See  Buaemick.) 
Rtder,  Dudley.  (See  Harroieby*) 


8. 

Sab&ina.  (See  Seifem.) 
Saccholactic   Acid.     (See  Mucie 
Acid.) 

Sachtxaeven.  (See  SktfHmfen,) 
Saint  Culolj  St&ait  of.    (See  De- 

inrit  Rioer^ 
Saint  Lucia  Bark.    (See  Ctuibbte 

Bark.) 

Saint  Ubbs.  (See  SehwaL) 

Salop.  (See  iSKordL) 

Samscrit.   (See  SantcrU.) 

Sanction.  iSee  .^Mefil.) 

Sardine.  (See  Sprat ) 

Sardoin.  (See  Sard.) 

Sardonic  Lauoh  ;  a  convulsive  afl^ec- 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  ftce  and  lips 
on  both  sides,  which  invohintaiily  forces 
the  muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species 
of  grinning  distortion,  and  forms  a  spe- 
cies of  malignant  sneer.  It  sometimes 
arises  fitun  eating  hemlock,  or  other  poi- 
sons, or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic  soroke. 

Sati.  (Bee  Suttee.) 

Saws.  [The  fi>llowing  article  is  fiom 
the  treatise  on  manufactures  in  metal 
in  Laidnei's  Cdbmet  Cydopedia.]  The 
saw  is,  imdoubtedly,  next  to  the  axe, 
the  instrument  most  efilbctual  in  the 
hands  of  man  when  the  trees  of  the 
forest  are  to  be  appropriated  to  his  con- 
venience. The  earhest  and  most  obvious 
mediod  of  preparing  timber  for  use  would 
be  to  spik  the  trunks  with  wed^  and 
afterwards  to  smooth  and  fashion  the 
planks  by  means  of' the  hatchet.  This 
wasteful  and  slovenly  process  badaUow- 
edly  one  recommendation  of  no  vnoall 
importance  in  ages  when  the  strength  and 
management  of  timber  were  leas  perfectly 
undaretood  than  they  aie  at  pnseot  In 
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riving,  the  separation  of  the  boards  or 
spars  neceflsarily  followed  the  direction  of 
the  grain ;  and  hence  the  strength  of  the 
material  was  secured  at  its  maximum  ra- 
tio, the  disruption  of  fibre  bein^  much 
less  easily  effected  in  split  than  m  sawn 
timber.  It  is  equally  certain  that  wood 
cut  in  this  primitive  manner  must  often 
be  crooked  and  irregular.  This,  however, 
in  many  respects,  may  be  no  disadvantage, 
but,  for  some  purposes,  a  desideratum,  as 
in  ship-building;  besides,  the  straighten- 
ing or  it  would  not  always  be  impractica- 
ble. It  is  to  the  invention  of  the  saw, 
however,  that  we  owe  the  ease,  economy 
and  regularity,  with  which  the  largest 
trees  are  separated  into  useful  portiims  by 
modem  industry.  That  the  saws  of  the 
Grecian  carpenters  were  pretty  similar  in 
form  to  those  at  present  in  use,  is  satisfac- 
torily inferred  from  a  painting  found  at 
Herculaneum,  in  which  two  genii  are  rep- 
resented at  the  end  of  a  bench,  consisting 
of  a  long  table^  each  end  of  which  rests 
upon  two  four-footed  stools.  The  instru- 
ment in  this  representation  resembles  our 
firame  saw :  it  consists  of  a  square  frame, 
having  in  the  middle  a  blade  or  web,  the 
teeth  of  which  stand  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  frame.  Tne  arms,  too,  in 
which  the  blade  is  fastened,  have  the 
same  form  as  that  which  is  at  present 
^ven  to  them.  The  pie6e  of  wood  which 
IS  to  be  sawn  extends  beyond  the  end  of 
the  bench ;  and  one  of  the  workmen  ap- 
pears standing  and  the  other  sitting  on 
the  ground.  This  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  authentic  voucher  extant,  for  the 
early  existence  of  an  instrument  resem- 
bling our  common  saw.  Montftucon  has 
given  figures  of  two  ancient  saws,  though 
too  imperfectly  delineated  to  allow  their 
peculiar  formation  to  be  distinguished. 
Palladiui^  describes  saws  fastened  to  a 
handle;  and  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for 
Cluentius,  incidentidly  mentions  one  with 
which  an  ingenious  thief  sawed  out  the 
bottom  of  a  chest.  Since  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, if  not  earlier,  the  working  of  larae 
saws,  with  a  reciprocating  motion,  by 
means  of  water  power,  has  been  more  or 
less  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Germany,  Norway,  and,  at 
a  later  period,  in  England.  A  succinct 
account  of  these  eariy  saw-mills  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  According  to  Beck- 
mann,  there  were  saw-mills  at  Augsburg 
as  early  as  1923.  When  settlers  were 
first  sent  out  to  the  island  of  Madeira, 
which  was  discovered  in  1420,  not  only 
were  the  various  kinds  of  European  fruits 
carried  thither,  but  saw-mills  were  erect* 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  into  deals  the 


.  (SAWS.) 

many  species  of  excellent  timber  with 
which  the  island  abounded,  and  which 
were  afterwards  tranrooited  to  PoitunL 
About  the  year  1427,  the  city  of  Brenau 
had  a  saw-mUl  which  produced  the  yeariy 
rent  of  three  merks;  and,  in  1490,  the 
magistrates  of  Erfurt  purchased  a  forest, 
in  which  they  causea  a  saw-null  to  be 
erected ;  and  they  rented  another  mill  in 
the  nei^borhood  besides.  In  Norway, 
which  18  covered  with  forests,  the  fint 
saw-mill  was  erected  about  the  year  1530. 
This  mode  of  manufacturing  timber  was 
called  the  <*new  art;"  and,  because  the 
exportation  of  deals  was  by  means  thereof 
much  increased,  this  circumstance  save 
occasion  to  the  deal  tithe  imposed  by 
Christian  III,  in  the  year  1545.  In  1555, 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  fipom  Maiy, 
queen  of  England,  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
having  seen  a  saw-mill  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lyons,  the  writer  of  his  tnveb 
thought  it  worthy  of  a  particular  de- 
scription, firom  which  it  appears  that  the 
motion  of  the  blade  was  perpendiciilar; 
for,  save  the  account,  the  wheel  **b^ng 
turned  with  the  force  of  the  water,  hoie^ 
ed  tqt  and  down  the  saw."  Peler  the 
Great  introduced  the  saw  into  RuasiB. 
For  this  purpose  policy  was  neceesaiy. 
The  czar,  during  bis  rendence  in  Eng- 
land, and  while  employed  as  a  carpenier 
in  one  of  the  dock-yaros,  had,  in  all  prob- 
ability, both  seen  the  advantages  A  the 
saw,  and  used  it  with  his  own  hands.  On 
hisremm  to  St  Petenburg,  the  eaptel 
of  his  dominions,  among  other  things  that 
attracted  his  attention  as  re<}uiring  reform, 
was  the  practice  of  riving  timbw.  Peter 
saw  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  nMre 
rational  mode.  Instead,  however,  of  In- 
terdicting the  old  method,  he  imposed  a 
duty  upon  all  the  split  timber  tnitt  was 
floated  down  the  Neva,  while  sawn  deals 
were  exempted  fi:x>m  the  impost  By  this 
course,  the  rude  practice  of  nwiof  was 
soon  superseded  by  the  more  erocdve 
operation  of  the  saw  wrought  by  ma- 
chinery. In  the  sixteenth  century,  milb 
became  general,  in  which,  by  wotldng 
several  saws  parallel  to  each  other,  a 
plank  was  at  once  cut  into  several  deah. 
The  Dutch  have  claimed  the  inventkHi 
of  this  improvement ;  and  a  great  number 
of  saw-mills  of  this  kind  might  futmeiiy 
be  seen  at  Saardam,  in  Holland.  Tin 
first  mill,  however,  of  this  descrijptkM^  u 
beheved  to  have  been  erected  in  Sweden, 
in  the  year  1653;  and  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  that  kingdom  was  a  nail  haviiw 
the  water-wheel  twelve  foot  broad,  asd 
giving  motion  to  seventy-two  saws.  Tbs 
common  band-saw,  shnilar  |o  tlwt  m 
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univenally  in  use  amoDff  carpenters,  has^ 
no  doubt,  been  known  m>m  a  remote  an- 
tiquity;  in  ail  probability,  indeed,  it  pre- 
sents the  earliest  form  of  the  instrument 
In  that  curious  specimen  of  i  .  _ 
the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  wb'icli 
its  appearance  soon  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  there  occurs,  amidst  hundreds 
of  other  wood  cuts,  a  rude  picture  of  the 
building  of  the  ark,  in  which  two  or 
three  saws  are  introduced,  differing  but 
little  from  those  at  present  in  use  with 
our  joiners.  The  axes,  on  the  other 
hand,  delineated  in  the  print,  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  with  which  every  one 
must  be  more  or  less  acquainted.  That 
the  artist  might  intend  them  for  antedilu- 
vian axes  may  well  enough  be  imagined 
by  the  reader,  when  told  that,  in  a  pre- 
ceding picture  of  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  paradise,  the  gates  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  are  fumishcn  with  im- 
mense scroll  hinges,  like  those  sometimes 
seen  on  old  church  doors.  Saws  are 
manu&ctured  either  of  iron,  which  is 
hammer-hardened,  or  planished  on  an 
anvil,  to  give  the  requisite  degree  of  stiff- 
ness and  elasticity ;  or  they  are  made  of 
shear  steel;  or,  lastly,  of  cast  steel.  The 
last  named,  of  course,  are  the  best,  the 
moat  expensive,  as  well  as  the  most  dura- 
ble, articles — ^tbe  only  instruments,  indeed, 
in  which  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  a 
good  tool  of  this  kind  are  found  to  be 
combined. 

Sat,  Jean  Baptiste,  professor  of  politi- 
cal economy  in  the  univereity  of  Paris, 
died  in  November,  1832. 

Scarlet  Snakx.   (See  Serpent.) 

ScHiirDERHANifxs.  {See  BuckUTjJohn,) 

ScHUTLXH,  Peter,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  was  much  distinguished  for  his 
patriotjsm,  and  for  his  inmience  over  the 
ludians.  In  1G91,  with  a  party  of  300 
Mohawks  and  about  the  same  number  of 
English,  he  made  a  bold  attack  upon  tbe 
French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of 
lake  Cbamplain,  and  slew  three  hundred 
of  the  enemy.  Such  was  his  authority 
with  the  Five  Nations,  that  whatever  he 
recommended  had  the  force  of  law  In 
1710,  he  went  to  England  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense, taking  with  him  five  Indian  chieft, 
for  the  puipose  of  exciting  the  govern- 
ment to  vigorous  measures  apainst  the 
French  in  Canada.  The  chietcommand 
in  New  York  devolved  upon  him  as  the 
ekleet  member  of  the  council,  in  1719; 
but  in  the  following  year  governor  Burnet 
wrived.  He  often  warned  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  of  expeditions  meditatra 
tgainst  them  bv  tbe  French  and  Indians. 

Sciatica.  (See  KkeumatUm.) 


SC0I.PIN0)  or  ScDLPiife.  (See  La9ker.) 

Scott,  sir  Walter,  died  at  Abbotsford, 
Sept.  21, 183S,  and  was  mterred  in  Dry- 
burgh  abbey. 

Scourging.   (See  HagellaHon,) 

Screech  Owl.   (See  Chd.) 

Screven,  James,  a  brisaaier-genenil 
in  Georgia  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
commanded  the  militia  when  that  state 
was  invaded  from  East  Florida,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1778.  While  a  party  of  the  enemy  was 
marching  from  Sunbury  towards  Savan- 
nah, lie  had  repeated  skirmishes  with 
them  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  militia. 
In  an  engagement  at  Midway,  the 
place  of  his  residence^  he  was  wounded 
by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  from  his  horse. 
Several  of  the  British  immediately  came 
up,  and  discharged  their  pieces  at  h  im.  He 
died,  soon  afterwards,  of  his  wounds.  Few 
officers  were  more  zealous  in  the  service 
of  their  countnr,  and  few  men  were  more 
esteemed  and  beloved  for  their  virtues  in 
private  life. 

Sea  Eggs.   (See  EMnus.) 

Sea  Kings.   (See  VUdngr.) 

3ea  Weed.   (See  FucL) 

Semsem.  (See  Sesamum  OritntaU,) 

Serjeants  at  Law.  (See  BarrUten, 
and  hm8  of  Court) 

Sesac.   (See  SkUhae.) 

Setines  ;  the  modem  name  of  Athens. 
(See  Miens,) 

Sewall,  Stephen,  first  Hancock  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  college,  was 
bom  at  York,  Maine,  in  April,  VfSi,  and 
f^raduated  at  the  instimtion  just  named, 
m  1761.  In  176$2,  he  was  appointed 
Hebrew  instructer  in  the  coUege,  and 
June  17,  1765,  Hebrew  professor.  He 
continued  in  the  office  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  died  in  July,  1804.  He 
published  a  Hebrew  GranlAiar  (8vo« 
1763) ;  the  Scripture  Account  of  the  Sche- 
chinah  (1794) ;  tne  Scripture  History,  relat- 
ing to  the  Overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrha,  and  to  the  Origin  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
or  Lake  of  Sodom  (1796);  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts 
into  Latin ;  Carmina  Sacni,  qwB  LaJtmt 
Qr<tcequ€amdidiUAmtrica(\7^).  He  also 
wrote  9,  Chaldee  and  English  Dictionary^ 
which  is  in  manuscript  in  the  libraiy  of 
Harvard  colleae. 

Seteert,  doctor  Adam,  was  bora  in 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1773,  and  received 
his  academical  and  medical  education  in 
the  university  of  Pennsvlvania.  In  1793, 
he  went  to  Europe,  ancf  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  Paris,  London,  B^in- 
burgh  and  G6ttingen.  He  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  professor  Blumenbach. 
The  sciences  of  chemistiy  and  minendo* 
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gy  were  favorite  pursuits  with  him.  His 
collection  which  he  brought  from  Europe 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  well-assorted  cab- 
inet imported  into  the  U.  States.  He 
contributed  papers  to  Cox's  Medical  Mu- 
seum, relating  to  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  the  extraction 
of  the  metal  from  the  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
&C.,  and  discovered  the  best  mode  of 
refining  camphor.  In  1818,  he  publish- 
ed, under  the  patronage  of  congress,  his 
large  work,  entitled  Statistical  Annals, 
embracing  Views  of  the  Population, 
Commerce,  Navi^tion,  &c^  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  founded  on  Ofiicial 
Documents,  commencing  March  4, 1789, 
and  endbg  April  20,  1818.  In  May, 
1819,  he  went  to  Europe,  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Grermany, 
Holland  and  Ireland,  and  returned  to  the 
U.  States,  August,  1^1.  In  October, 
1834,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  Europe, 
by  which  a  chronic  disorder,  supposed 
by  the  physicians  in  Pai-is  to  be  an  inflam- 
roatoiy  aiQection  of  the  pylorus,  was 
much  aggravated.  He  died  at  Paris, 
May  2, 1^.  It  having  been  his  opinion 
that  some  of  the  unfortunate  convicte, 
who  are  discharged  fi^m  the  Philadelphia 
penitentiary,  after  having  undergone  the 
penalty  of  t^e  law,  without  having  the 
means  to  procure  a  morsel  of  food  or  a 
night's  lodging,  might  be  prevented  from 
the  commission  of  further  crimes,  were 
they  provided  with  a  moderate  sum  of 
money,  he  therefore  bequeathed  $500  to 
die  penitentiary,  on  condition  that  the 
citizens  should  make  further  contribu- 
^  tions  for  that  purpose  before  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months ;  but  no  additions 
were  made  towards  establishing  said  fund. 

Shex.  In  the  article  on  him,  it  vras 
erroneously  stated  that  he  died  in  1830. 
He  is  at  present  president  of  the  royal 
academy. 

Shxldbakxs.  (See  DucL 

Sheribon.   {&ee  Cktrihon,, 

Shiffen,  William,  was  born  in  1736, 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  physician.  He  graduated,  in 
1754,  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  He 
delivered  the  valedictory  oration  at  the 
commencement,  when  he  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  acquitted  himself,  so 
well,  that  the  celebrated  preacher  White- 
field,  who  happened  to  be  present,  ad- 
dressed him  publicly,  and,  declaring  that 
he  hi^  never  heard  better  speaking,  urffed 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  pulpit  His 
inclinations,  however,  led  him  to  the  study 
of  medicine ;  and,  after  prosecuting  it  for 
three  years,  under  the  care  of  his  fiither, 
he  went  to  Europe,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 


one.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Lon- 
don, paying  particular  attention  to  com- 
parative anatomy,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  famous  John  Hunter  (in  whose  faini- 
Iv  he  resided),  and  also  to  midwifery.  He 
then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
his  medical  degree.  •  In  17G2,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  his  first  course  of  anatoniT 
began.  He  gave  three  courses  uncon- 
nected with  .  any  institution,  when,  in 
1765,  a  medical  school  was  establiriied 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college  of  Phi- 
ladelphui,  and  he  was  chosen  (wofeBOr 
of  anatomy  and  surgery.  His  anatomical 
lectures  were  regi3arly  delivered  unlil 
the  winter  of  1775,  when  they  were  »»• 
pended  by  the  revolution.  In  1776^  he 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
army,  and,  m  1781,  resigned  the  post  of 
director-general  of  that  depanment,  lo 
which  he  had  been  a  second  time  ap- 
poiried.  He  had  previously,  in  ITTiB, 
resumed  his  lectures.  Durmg  ten  or 
twelve  years  subsequently,  he  continiied 
to  practise,  with  great  succes,  as  an  «- 
covdiKwry  surgeon  and  physician  *,  but  the 
death  of  an  only  son,  in  1798,  affected 
him  so  much  as  to  cause  his  almost  entiR 
abandonment  of  his  duties  as  a  practi- 
tioner and  lecturer.  He  partially  recov- 
ered his  spirits,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  1807 ;  but  his  health  was  great- 
ly broken,  and  m  Julv,  1806,  he  died  at 
Germantown.  As  a  lecturer,  espedaDjr 
as  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  doctor 
Shippen  was  highly  ^stinguished ;  and 
as  a  physician  he  ranked  with  the  ftm  of 
the  day. 

Shuben  Acadie.   (See  m^cadia^ 
SinE-SAnnLE  Flower.  (See 
cenio.) 

SiETEs  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  90, 1830,  in 
the  eighty -second  year  of  his  age. 
SiOLA.   (See  •^66reota(u»tf.) 
SiffGAPURA.   (See  Sineapwt^) 
Sktpetars.   (See  w^KfromcL) 
SiiiOE  is  the  name  given  to  an  incfioed 
plane  for  facilitating  the  descent  of  hesTy 
bodies  by  the  force  of  gravity.   In  gene- 
ral, they  have  been  objects  of  no  great 
importance  ;  but  one  erected,  some  years 
since,  at  Alpnach,  in  Switzeriand,  ex- 
cited great  interest  throughout  Europe. 
For  many  ages,  the  craggy  sides  and  the 
deep  ravines  of  Pilatus,  a  lofly  mooniaia 
near  Lucerne,  were  thickly  dotbed  with 
vast  and  impenetrable  forests  of  apnea  ^ 
fir,  of  the  largest  size  and  the  finest  qual- 
ity, surrounded  on  every  side  Iry  ^ 
most  terrific  precipices,  inacoesaibie  la 
all  but  a  few  daring  hunters,  who,  at  tfaa 
risk  of  their  lives,  wSded  these  predpiw 
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rocks  and  crass,  in  pursuit  of  the  cha- 
mois. It  was  mm  these  bold  adventur- 
ers that  the  first  intelligence  was  derived 
concerning  the  size  of  the  trees,  and  the 
extent  of  the  forests,  until  a  foreigner, 
who  had  visited  their  sequestered  glades 
and  gloomy  recesses,  in  pursuit  of  the 
chamois,  was  struck  with  amazement  at 
the  sight,  and  pointed  out  to  the  attention 
of  several  Swiss  gentlemen  the  vast  ex- 
tent and  superior  quality  of  the  timber. 
The  project  of  makfaig  use  of  these  rich 
natural  stores  was,  however,  rejected  as 
chimerical,  bv  persons  whose  experience 
and  skill  made  them  competent  to  judge ; 
and  it  was,  consequently,  abandoned. 
This  attempt  having  failed,  these  im- 
mense and  valuable  forests  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  suf^red  to  flourish 
and  decay,  without  ever  being  applied  tb 
the  use  of  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
enterprieine  ffenius  and  the  unwearied 
exertion  of  M.  Rupp,  a  native  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who,  owmg  to  some  political 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
own  country,  had  settled  near  the  lake 
of  Lucerne.  His  curiosity  being  strongly 
excited  by  thp  accounts  he  had  heard  of 
the  forest,  he  was  induced  to  visit  it  He 
was  so  much  struck  by  its  wonderful  ap- 
pearance, that  he  entertained  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  convey  the  trees  into  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  solely  liy  their  own 
mvity.  Duriog  his  long  resklence  in 
Switzerland,  his  character  and  taleMB 
were  so  much  appreciated,  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  three  Swiss  gentlemen,  he 
soon  formed  a  company  from  among  the 
proprietors,  with  a  joint  stock,  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  the  forest,  and  to  con- 
struct  a  road  or  slide,  down  which  it  was 
intended  the  treos  should  be  precipitated 
in  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  an  arm  of  which 
washed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  they  could  be  easily  conveyed  by 
the  Rhine  to  any  part  of  the  German 
ocean.  This  stupendous  undertaking 
was  finished  in  1816.  The  slide  of  Alp- 
nach  was  composed  of  between  25,000 
and  90,000  large  pine  trees,  squared  by 
the  axe,  and  formed  into  a  sort  of  trough, 
about  six  feet  broad,  and  from  three  to 
six  feet  deep.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  there  was  a  git>ove  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  small  stream  of  water,  let  in  over 
the  side  of  the  trough  every  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  structure 
moist,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  ex- 
cessive friction  occasioned  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  descent  of  the  tree.  The  slide 
was  sustained  by  cross  timbers ;  and  these 
cross  timbers  were  themselves  supported 
43* 


by  uprights  fixed  into  the  ground.  It 
was  sometimes  carried  along  Uie  &cea  of 
the  most  rocky  eminences ;  sometimes  it 
went  under  ground ;  and  again  it  crossed 
the  deepest  ravines,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  scaffoldings  120  feet  hign. 
The  skill  and  ingenuity  which  were  dis- 
played, and  the  difficulties  which  were  sur- 
mounted, in  this  vast  undertaking,  gained 
a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  enter- 
prising individual  who  projected  and  car- 
ried it  through.  Before  the  work  could 
even  be  begun,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
many  thousand  treos,  to  obtain  a  passage 
for  the  laborers  through  the  impassaue 
thickets  ;  and  M.  Rupp  was  himself  fire- 
quently  obliged  to  descend  the  steepest 
precipices,  suspended  bv  ropes,  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  his  lire ;  and  though  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  yet  his  ar> 
dor  was  so  great  that  he  had  himself  con- 
veyed every  day,  on  a  barrow,  to  the  moun- 
tain, in  order  to  superintend  the  operations 
of  his  workmen.  The  expense  attending 
this  undertaking  was,  according  to  one 
account,  £9000  or  £10,000 ;  but  accord- 
ing to  another,  only  £4250.  Before  the 
trees  were  launched  into  the  slide,  some 
previous  preparation  was  necessaiy,  which 
consisted  in  lopping  off  the  branches,  and 
stripping  them  of  the  bark,  that  they 
might  descend  with  the  greater  ease. 
Every  thing  being  prepared,  the  tree  was 
introduced  into  the  trough,  with  the  root 
foremost;  and  it  descended  with  such 
velocity  as  to  reach  the  lake  in  mx  min- 
utes, a  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  or 
nine  miles;  but  the  largest  trees  per- 
formed the  same  distance  in  about  three 
minutes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  acci- 
dents which  might  take  place  if  the  tree 
was  let  off  before  every  thing  was  ready 
at  the  lower  end,  a  regular  telegraphic 
coraffmroieatPMi  was  established  l^ween 
the  two  extremities  of  the  slide ;  and 
workmen  were  posted  at  regular  dis- 
tances of  about  a  mile  from  each  other, 
and  so  arranged  that  every  station  should 
be  visible  fi^m  the  ones  both  above  and 
below  it  When  the  tree  was  launched, 
the  workmen  at  the  upper  end  hoisted 
their  telegraph  (which  consisted  of  a 
board  turning  at  ita  middle  on  a  hori- 
zontal axle;  the  board,  when  placed 
upright,  was  visible  firom  the  two  stations 
above  and  below  it,  but  when  it  was 
turned  horizontally,  it  was  not  percepti- 
ble from  either);  the  same  signal  was 
repeated  by  all  the  rest  in  succession,  so 
that  the  workmen  at  the  Ibwer  end  of 
the  trough  received  intimation  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tree  almost  instantaneously. 
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In  a  few  minutes,  the  tree  came  thunder- 
mg  paat  the  men,  and  plunged  into  the 
lake.  The  lowest  boaid  was  then  turned 
down,  which  was  followed  immediately 
by  all  the  rest ;  and  thus  the  workmen  at 
,  the  top  were  informed  of  the  safe  descent 
of  the  tree.  The  same  operation  was  re- 
peated during  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  it 
was  so  arranged  that  a  tree  should  de- 
scend every  five  or  six  minutes.  When 
the  progress  of  the  tree  vras  impeded  by 
any  obstacle,  or  when  'it  started  out  of  the 
trough,  the  board  was  only  half  depressed ; 
and  as  the  workmen  knew  by  this  signal 
that  something  was  wrong,  those  who 
occupied  the  stations  above  and  below 
the  plaoe  where  the  tree  had  struck,  came 
and  assisted  in  removing  the  obstruction, 
which  was  generally  occasioned  by  the 
springing  of  a  beam  in  the  trough.  In 
order  to  prove  the  enormous  force  which 
the  trees  acquired  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
descent,  M.  Rupp  caused  some  of  them 
to  spring  from  the  trough.  The  result 
was,  that  they  penetrated  the  earth  by 
their  thickest  enos  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
and  sometimes  twenty-four  feet;  and 
one  of  them  having  accidentally  come  in 
contact  with  another,  cleft  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  with  the  vk>lenee  and  rapidity  of 
lightning.  In  order  that  none  of  the 
small  wood  might  be  lost,  M.  Rupp  con- 
structed several  extensive  manu&ctories 
in  diffbrent  parts  of  the  forest,  ibr  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it  to  charcoal  He 
also  built  magazines  for  preserving  it 
when  made.  The  trees,  afler  having 
reached  the  lake,  were  made  up  into 
rafts,  and  floated  down  the  Reuss,  by  the 
Aar,  into  the  Rhine.  By  this  rapid  con- 
veyance, they  generally  arrived  at  Basle 
a  few  ^ys  after  they  )iad  kfl  Lucerne. 
At  Basle  they  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  company.  They  were  stUl  floated 
down  die  Rhine  in  rafls  to  Holland ;  and 
thus  performed  a  journey  of  about  4000 
miles,  in  less  than  a  month  from  the  time 
they  lefi  Pilatus,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
German  ocean.  We  are  sorry  to  add, 
that  this  stupendous  work  of  art  is  now 
totally  destroyed,  and  that  almost  every 
trace  of -it  is  obliterated  on  mount  Pilatus. 
The  great  demand  which  formerly  exist- 
ed for  the  timber  having  entirely  ceased, 
owing  10  political  causes,  the  cutting  and 
transporting  of  the  timber  was  necessarily 
discontinue  and  the  slide  was  sufiered 
to  ffo  to  ruin.  (See  Plavfair's  fForks^  voL 
i,  Appendix,  Na  %  p.  89.) 

Sloe.  (See  Phm.) 
.  Smaulet,  John,  doctor  of  divinity,  an 
eminent  Congregational  cler^^man  of 
Connecticut,  vras  bom  at  Lebanon,  in 


diat  state,  June  4,  1734.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Yale  college,  iii  1756,  and,  in 
1758,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second 
sopie^  in  Berlin,  a  situation  which  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  June  1,  1820,  in 
the  eiffhty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  In  1760^ 
he  published  his  Sermons  on  Natural  and 
Moral  Inability,  which  were  soon  after 
republished  in  England.  A  traiielation 
of^  them  also  v^as  made,  it  is  belieTed,  in 
Germany.  His  other  works  are  two 
Discourses  on  Universal  Salvation;  a 
Concio  ad  CUnm ;  an  Election  Sermon; 
and  Sermons  (in  2  vols.,  8vo.). 

Shallwood,  William,  a  governor  of 
Mairland,  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  revolutionai^  war.  In  1776,  he 
received  the  appomtment  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  was  present,  with  the  Mgade 
of  Maryland  troops  under  hts  cerannnd, 
at  the  battles  on  Long  Island,  near  Gam- 
den,  and  at  Gtermantown.  In  1785,  be 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress,  and, 
the  same  year,  ^vemor  of  the  state.  His 
death  occurred  m  February,  1792L 

Smeaton,  John,  an  emment  cxvil  en- 

S*neer,  vras  bom  May  28, 1734,  at  Aua- 
orpe,  near  Leeds.  The  strength  of  his  ~ 
understanding  and  the  originiuty  of  lus 
flenius  apposed  at^an  early  age.  His 
father  was  an  attorney ;  and  being  desirous 
to  brin^  up  his  son  to  the  same  profeaBion, 
he  camea  him  to  London,  in  1742,  where 
he  attended  the  courts  in  Westminsler 
hall;  but,  afler  some  time,  finding  that 
the  law  was  not  suited  to  his  dispontioo, 
he  wrote  a  stsong  memorial  to  his  fother 
on  the  subject,  who  immediately  deaiied 
the  ^oung  man  to  follow  the  bcsit  of  hia 
incbnation.  In  1751,  he  began  a  coune 
of  experim^ts  to  tiy  a  maehine  of^lua 
own  mveution,  to  measure  a  ahip's  way 
at  sea,  and  made  two  voyages,  m  com- 
pany vrith  doctor  Knight,  to  try  the  efieei 
of  it,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making 
experiments  on  a  compass  of  his  own 
construction,  which  was  rendered  mag- 
netical  by  doctor  Knight's  artificial  mag^ 
nets.  In  1753^  he  was  elected  a  feflow 
of  the  ro^  society;  and  a  liumber  of 
papers  which  he  published  in  their  Traa^ 
actions,  show  how  highly  he  dcswed 
the  honor.  In  1755,  the  Eddyatone  light- 
house veas  burnt  down,  and  Mr.  Smeatea 
beinff  recommended  to  the  lyoprietetB  of 
that  building  as  an  enf[ineer  in  every  way 
calculated  to  rebuild  it,  he  undertook  tfala 
work,  which  vras  completed  in  1799^ 
much  to  the  satisfkcdon  of  the  partisB 
concerned.  (See  Idgh^Htnm.)  After 
this,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  empk^red  m 
many  wcurks  of  great  public  utility.  Hs 
made  the  river  CSjder  navigabla— «  wotk 
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that  requirad  talents  €i  the  very  fimt  way  over  the  rushy  tussocks  as  they  ap- 
order,  owing  to  the  impetuous  floods  in  pear  before  him.   If  his  foot  slips,  or  if 
that  river.;  and  planned  aud  attended  to  he  ventures  to  desert  this  mark  or  securi- 
the  execution  of  the  great  canal  in  Scot-  ty,  it  is  possible  he  may  never  more  be 
land,  for  conveying  the  trade  of  the  coun-  heard  ot   On  the  south,  Solway  moss  is 
tiy  either  to  the  Atlantic  or  German  bounded  by  a  cultivated  plain,  which 
ocean.   Mr.  Smeaton  was  appointed  en-  declines  gently,  through  the  space  of  a 
^eer  to  Ramsgate  harbor,  and  brought  mile,  to  the  river  Esk.   This  plain  is 
It  into  a  state  of  great  utility  by  various  lower  than  the  moss,  being  separated 
operations,  of  ^hich  he  published  an  ac-  from  it  by  a  breastwork  formed  by  dig- 
count  in  1791.   He  constructed  a  variety  fring  peat,  which  makes  an  irresular, 
of  mills,  built  a  steam-engine  at  Au»-  u^gn  perpendicular  line  of  low,  black 
thorpe,  and  made  a  vast  number  of  ex-  boundary.   It  was  the  bursting  of  the 
periments  with  it  to  ascertain  the  power  moss  throuffh  this  peat  breastwork,  over 
of  Newcommen's  engine  (see  Steam-En-  the  plains  between  it  and  the  Esk,  that 
gwie),  which  he  improved  aud  brought  to  occasioned  the  dreadful  inundations  that 
a  &r  greater  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  destroyed  so  large  a  district.  The  more 
its  construction  and  powers,  than  it  had  remaiiable  circumstances  relating  to  this 
before.   During  many  years  of  his  life,  calamitous  event,  were  these :   On  the 
he  was  a  frequent  attendant  upon  par-  thirteenth  of  November,  1771,  in  a  dark, 
liament,  his  opinion  on  various  works,  tempestuous  night,*  the  inhabitants  of  the 
beffun  or  projected,  b^ir  continually  plain  were  alarmed  with  a  dreadfbl  crash, 
called  for.   He  died  in  1792.  He  was  which  they  could  no  way  account  for:  ma- 
fond  of  science  for  its  own.  sake,  and  ny  of  them  were  then  in  the  fields,  watch- 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  study  ing  their  cattle,  lest  the  Esk,  which  was 
of  astronomy ;  for  which  purpose,  he  then  rising  vic^ently  in  the  storm,  should 
fitted  up  an  observatory/  in  his  house,  carry  them  off.   In  the  mean  time,  the 
fiimiahed  with  curious  contrivances  of   enormous  mass  of  fluid  substance,  which 
biB.  own  invention.   He  was  a  friend  and  had  burst  ^m  the  moss,  moved  slowly  on, 
encuura^  of  merit  wherever  he  dis-  spreading  itself  more  and  more  as  it  ^ 
cemed  it;  and  niany  persons  were  in-  poB8e66.on  of  the  plkin.   Some  of  the  m- 
debted  to  him  for  important  assistance  habitants,  through  the  terror  of  the  night, 
on  entrance  into  life,   mr,  Smeaton  was  could  }dainly  discover  it  advancing  like  a 
the  institutor,  in  1771,  of  a  society  of  civil  moving  hill.  This  was,  in  &ct,  the  case ; 
engineers,  which  was  dissolved  at  his  for  the  gush  of  mud  carried  before  it, 
death,  but  afterwards  renewed.   They  through  the  first  two  or  three  hundred 
published,  in  1797,  a  volume  of  his  Re-  yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  breast- 
TKH^s.  (For  his  labors  in  constructing  work,  which,  though  low,  was  yet  several 
Dridges,  min^  harbors,  engines,  &c.,  see  feet  in  perpendicular  height ;  but  it  soon 
his  ReporU^  in  3  vols.,  4to.)  Of  his  iti-  deposited  this  solid  mass,  and  became  a 
ventions  and  improvements  of  philosophi-  heavy  fluid.  One  house  afler  another  it 
cal  instruments,  an  idea  may  be  formed  spread  round,  filled,  and  crushed  into 
from  the  list  of  his  writings,  which  is  in-  ruins,  just  giving  time  to  the  terrified  in- 
filled in  Hutton's  Dictionary.  habitants  to  escape.   Scarcely  any  thing 
Smew.  (See  Merganser,)                   was  saved  except  their  lives;  nothing  of 
S01.WAT  Moss;  a  tract  of  land  in  their  furniture,  few  of  their  cattle.  Some 
Cumberland,  celebrated  for  an  eruption  people  were  even  surprised  in  their  beds, 
of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  which  is  thus  and  had  the  additional  distress  of  flying 
described  by  Mr.  Gilpin: — Solway  moss  naked  firom  the  ruins.    The  morning 
is  a  flat  area  about  seven  miles  in  cjrcum-  light  explained  the  cause  of  this  amazing 
ference.  The  substance  of  it  is  a  gross  scene  of  terror,  and  showed  the  calamity 
fluid,  composed  of  mud  and  the  puuid  in  its  fbll  extfflit;  and  yet,  among  all  the 
fibresof  heath,  diluted  by  internal  springs,  conjectures  of  that  dreadfbl  night,  the 
which  arise  in  every  part.  The  surfiice  mischief  that  really  happened  \M  never 
is  a  dry  crust,  covered  with  moss  and  been  supposed.    Lands  which,  in  the 
rushes,  oaring  a  fiur  appearance  over  evening,  would  have  let  for  twenty  shil^ 
an  .unsound  bottom,  shaking  with  the  lings  an  Acre,  in  the  mominff  were  not 
least  pressure.  Ciode,  by  instinct,  know  worth  shqpence.  On  this  well-cultivated 
and  avoid  it.  Where  rushes  grow,  the  plain,  twenty-eight  ftmilies  had  theur 
bottom  is  soimdest  .  The  adventurous  dwellings  and  little  farms,  every  one  of 
passenger,  therefore,  who  sometimes,  in  which,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  who  lived 
diy  seasons,  traverses  this  perilous  waste,      *Tliree  days'  raia,  of  tmunal  riokncs,  pro- 
to  save  a  few  miles,  picks  his  cautious  esdM  IHb  eropiioa. 
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near  the  skirts  of  it,  bad  the  world  totolly 
to  beein  again.  Who  could  have  im- 
agined that  a  breastwork  which  had 
stood  for  ages  should  at  length  give  way  ? 
or  that  these  subterraneous  foods,  which 
had  been  bedded  in  darkness  since  the 
memory  of  man,  should  ever  have  burst 
from  their  black  abode?  This  dreadflii 
inundation,  though  the  first  shock  of  it 
was  most  tremendous,  continued  still 
spreading  for  many  weeks,  till  it  covered 
the  whole  plain,  an  area  of 500  acres,  and, 
like  molten  leiui  poured  into  a  mould, 
filled  all  the  hollows  of  it,  lying,  in  some 
parts,  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  reducing 
the  whole  to  one  level  surface.''  (Gilpin's 
Observatums  on  the  Mountaina  and  Lakes 
of  Cumberiand,) — In  order  to  clear  the  ara- 
ble and  pasture  land  of  this  accumulation 
of  moss,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  Yorkshire, 
adopted  a  very  ingenious  plan.  He  formed, 
in  the  higher  grounds,  two  large  reservoirs, 
which  he  filled  with  water,  the  whole 
force  of  which  he  directed  against  a 
large  knoll  in  front  of  Netherby  house, 
and  afterwards  against  the  accumulated 
-maflses,  which  he  succeeded  in  washing 
away  into  the  channel  of  the  iBsk.  Doc- 
tor Graham,  of  Netherby,  haci  sent  for  a 
person  to  survey  the  ground,  and  estimate 
the  expense  of  removinj^  the  moss  in  the 
ordinaiy  way.  The  estimate  was  £1900 ; 
but  while  the  matter  was  under  consider- 
ation, Wilson  suggested  that  it  might  be 
done  cheaper ;  and  by  the  method  which 
we  have  mentioned,  be  effected  it  for  less 
than  £20. — ^Another  account  of  the  erup- 
tion of  this  moss,  bv  Mr.  J.  Walker,  of 
Mofiat,  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  fbr  1772,  vol.  Izii,  p.  123. 
According  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  mos^  ridge 
was  rsduced  no  leas  than  twenty-five 
feet ;  but  what  is  not  easily  explained,  he 
makes  the  eruption  take  place  on  the  six- 
teenth of  December,  1772,  whereas  Gilpin 
places  it  on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
1771.  Mr.  Walker  mentions  the  remark- 
able case  of  a  cow,  the  only  one,  out  of 
eight  in  the  same  byre,  that  was  saved. 
It  nad  stood  sixty  hours  up  to  (he  neck 
in  mud  and  water;  and  when  it  was 
taken  out,  it  did  not  refuse  to  eat,  but  it 
would  not  taste  water,  nor  even  look  at  it, 
without  manifest  signs  of  homr.  It  was 
aoon,  however,  reconciled  to  it,  and  was 
then  likely  to  recover. 

BoRBBTTO.   (See  i^urbd.) 

Spanish  Black.   (See  Oak.) 

Spasm  (from  vwm,  to  draw) ;  a  cramp^ 
or  convulsion.  An  involuntiiry  contract 
tion  of  the  muscular  fibres,  t>r  that  state 
of  the  contraction  of  ^nuscles  which  is 
not  sponuneously  disposed  to  altomata 


with  relaxation,  is  properiy  termed  mm. 
When  the  contractions  alternate  witn  rel- 
axation, and  are  fivquently  and  preter- 
naturaliy  repeated,  they  are  called  conouf- 
tions.  Spasms  are  distinguished  by  aa- 
thors  into'  dome  and  tome  spasms.  la 
clonic  spasms,  which  are  the  true  con- 
vulsions, the  contractions  and  relaxatiom 
are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy  ^  but  in  tonie 
spasms,  the  member  remains  ripd,  as  in 
locked  jaw.  (See  Comndsion,  and  Td- 
anus.) 

Spasmodic  Cholxra.  (See  Cftokra, 
in  this  Appendix.) 

Spectres.   (See  Visiona.) 

Sphere.  -(See  J^tamum.] 

SpiNznNe  Frame.  (See  CoUon  Afosa- 
faeture,) 

Spirits.   (See  FtsionM,) 

Spirits,  Familiar.  (See  JbniKflr 
Spirits.) 

Spurzheim,  Gasperd.  Since  the  nab- 
lication  of  the  eleventh  volume,  which 
contained  an  imperfect  notice  of  this  dii- 
tinguished  man,  he  has  visited  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  in 
tM  midst  of  us.  He  arrived  in  the  U. 
States  in  August,  1832,  with  the  intentioD 
of  remaining  about  two  ^ears  in  the 
countiy,  lecturing  in  the  pnncipal  towns, 
and  visiting  the  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians within  our  territory.  He  besan  hii 
lectures  in  Boston,  where  he  denvered 
one  course  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
designed  principally  for  medical  men.  He 
had  nearly,  likewise,  completed  two  pop- 
ular courses  of  lectures  on  pfarenoiogr, 
one  in  Cambridge,  and  the  other  in  Bos- 
ton, when  death  interrupted  his  labon^ 
Nov.  10,  1832.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  popidar  couise  in  Boston,  the  number 
of  his  hearers  continually  increased^ 
and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time, 
had  become  so  great  tiiat  It  was  found 
necessary  to  change  the  room  in  whieh 
they  were  commenced  fbr  a  larger  bifl. 
Doctor  Spurzheim  had,  during  hn  riioit 
residence  in  Boston,  won  the  aflecdon 
of  a  large  number  of  his  hearers,  by  the 
urbanity  and  genUeness  of  his  manoen^ 
and  the  benevolence  and  enlar|red  phjlan- 
thropy  of  his  sentiments  and  di^xisicjon, 
while  his  elevated  moralitv  and  scientifie 
acquirements  commanded  the  general 
respect  His  fhneral  obsequies  wot, 
therefore,  solemnized  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  that  city;  and  a  eulogy  irw 

fronounced  over  his  remains  bypiofeawr 
'ollen,  of  Harvard  univerntr.  H»  body, 
which  had  been  embalmed,  was  dqws- 
ited  in  such  a  situation  that  it  migfat  be 
transmitted  to  his  friends  in  Europe,,  if 
desired,  with  the  intention  that  it  aboud 
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odierwiBe  be  pennanentlj  entombed  at 
Mount  Auburn,  and  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  over  it  at  the  public 
expense.  The  following  works  of  doctor 
Spurzheim  have  been  republished  in 
Boston : — Phrenology,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mental  Phenomena  (2  v<^) ;  Outlines 
of  Phrew^ogy;  Elementary  Principles 
of  Education;  and  Philosophical  Cate- 
chism of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man. 
From  doctor  FoUen's  Funeral  Oration 
(published  in  Boston,  in  1832)  we  extract 
the  followin|f  additional  notices  of  doc- 
tor Spurzhemi's  life: — ^He  was  the  son 
of  a  fanner,  and  received  his  classical 
education  at  the  coUese  of  Treves,  bemg 
destined,  by  his  friend,  for  the  profession 
oftheolocy.  In  consequence  of  the  war, 
in  1795,  toe  students  or  that  college  were 
dispersed, and  Spurzheim  went  to  Vienna. 
Here  he  devotea  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  became  the  pupil,  and 
ofkerwards  the  associate,  of  doctor  Gall, 
who  WB8  at  that  time  established  as  a 
physician  at  Vienna.  (See  our  articles 
GaUy  and  Phrenology^  in  the  body  of  the 
work.)  It  was  here,  in  1800,  that  Spurz- 
heim first  attended  a  private  course  which 
doctor  Gall  had  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  four  preceding  years,  in 
order  to  explain,  to  a  select  audience,  his 
new  theoiy  of  the  organs  and  functions 
of  the  brain.  The  dinection  of  the  brain 
itself  still  remained  very  impcHect  until 
1804,  when  Spurzheim  became  his  asso- 
ciate, and  undertook  especially  the  ana- 
tomical department.  From  that  time,  in 
their  public  as  well  as  in  private  demon- 
stration of  the  brain,  Spiuzhdm  always 
made  the  dissections,  and  Gall  explained 
them  to  the  audience.  The  mat  mterest 
excited  by  these  lectures  in  Vienna,  and 
throughout  Germany,  roused  the  lean 
of  that  inveterate  enemy  of  all  innovar 
tions,  die  government  of  Austria.  An 
imperVd  decree^  which  prohibited  all 
private  lectures  unless  by  special  per- 
misnon,  silenced  the  two  teachers,  and 
induced  them,  in  1805^  to  quit  Vienna. 
They  travelled  together  through  Germa- 
nv,  explaining  and  demonstrating^  their 
pbysioloffical  discoveries  in  the  principal 
universities  and  cities,  particularly  in 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Halle  and  Munich. 
Their  anatomical  demonstrations  excited, 
every  where,  great  interest  and  applause. 
The  peculiar  physiolosical  doctrine  on 
the  organization  of  the  brain  being  adapt- 
ed to  various  innate  qualities  of  the  mind, 
found  many  opposers,  but  also  some 
warm  adherents^  and  gave  rise  to  a  great 
numbco-of  publications,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed.  In  the  year  1807,  Gall 
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and  Spurzheim  went  to  Paris,  where 

they  demonstrated  their  theory  of  the 
brain,  in  the  presence  of  Cuvier,  and  be- 
fore many  other  distinguished  men.  Cu- 
vier, at  first,  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  general  features  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, but,  in  a  report  to  the  institute  on 
the  subject,  in  1806,  spoke  of  it  with  less 
favor.  In  Paris,  they  published  their 
great  work  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Nervous  System  (1810),  and 
continued  to  lecture  and  labor  together 
till  1813,  when  Spurzheim  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  lecture  in  London. 
Mr.  Abemethy  acknowledged  the  superi- 
ority of  his  anatomical  demonstration 
over  the  previous  mode  of  dissecting  the 
brain.  After  lecturing  in  several  cities  of 
England  and  Ireland,  doctor  Spurzheim 
went  to  Edinburgh,  whehe  he  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  exhibiting  his  dem- 
onatrauons  and  explaining  his  doctrines, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  an 
abusive  article  on  phrenology,  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review  (June,  1815).  During 
the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  Enc- 
land,  he  published  several  of  his  wonts 
on  phrenolo^,  among  which  was  one 
under  the  nue  of  the  Physiognomical 
System.  In  1817,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  gave  lectures  on  the  anatomy, 
physiologv  and  patholos^  of  the  brain, 
and  also  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  medicine ;  and,  in  1821,  became  doctor 
of  medicine  of  the  universitv  of  Paris. 
In  1885^  he  again  visited  England,  where 
he  lectured  to  crowded  audiences ;  and, 
in  1828,  once  more  returned  to  Paris. 
There  he  again  renewed  his  lectures ;  and 
he  remained  there  till  his  visit  to  this 
country. 

Stars,  Fixeo.  (See  Fixed  Stan.) 

Stexnwtck.   (See  Stenwyck.) 

Stirrup.  The  ancients  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  this  conve- 
nient article  of  equestrian  cosmme,  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  being 
the  first  writer  who  makes  mention  of  it, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Military  Art.  The 
Roman  youth  were  accustomed  to  leap 
upon  their  horses  sword  or  lance  in  hand. 
A  jasper,  explained  bv  Winckelmann  ;  a 
baaso-rUiew,  engraved  by  Rocchegciani ; 
•and  the  painting  of  a  Greek  vase,  publish- 
ed in  Millin's  RecueU  de  MonumenSf  all 
exhibit  warriors  mounting  on  horseback 
by  the  help  of  a  cramp-iron  attached  to 
the  pike  or  lance.  Distinguished  persons 
and  old  men  had  servants  to  place  them 
on  their  horses,  and  conquered  sovereigns 
were  often  compelled  to  perform  this  of- 
fice for  their  vanquishers.   Caius  Grac- 
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ehu8  cauaed  to  be  placed  at  certain  dia- 
tancea  along  the  high  roads,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greeks,  large  stones  to  assist 
the  horsemen  in  mounting. 

Stone,  John  Hoskins,  governor  of  Ma- 
ryland, distinguished  himself  in  the  revo- 
lution. In  early  life,  and  at  an  early  peri- 
od of  the  war,  he  was  first  captain  in  the 
celebrated  regiment  of  Smallwood.  At 
the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains 
and  Princeton,  he  behaved  with  great 
gallantry ;  and,  at  that  of  Germantown,  he 
received  a  wound  which  disabled  him  for 
the  residue  of  his  life.  But  he  still  exert- 
ed'himself  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
Maryland,  until  1794,  when  he  was  chosen 
covemor,  and  remained  so  for  three  years 
{aa  long  a  tin^e  as  was  allowed  by  the 
constitution).  He  died  at  Annapolis,  in 
1804,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  and  honorable  man,  an  in- 
trepid soldier,  and  a  liberal,  hospitable  and 
friendly  citizen. 

Strenotb  of  Materials.  [The  fol- 
lowing article  is  extracted  from  Amott's 
EUtnents  of  Physics,]  Strength  depends 
on  the  nuignUudey  form  and  position  of 
bodies^  as  weU  as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion 
in  the  maierioL'* — Of  similar  bodies  the 
largest  is  proportionauy  the  ioeakest.  Sup- 
pose two  blocks  of  stone  lefl  projecting 
from  a  rock  that  has  been  hewn,  of  which 
blocks  one  is  twice  as  long,  and  deep,  and 
broad,  as  the  other.  The  larger  one  will 
by  no  means  support  as  much  more 
weight  at  its  end  than  the  other,  as  it  is 
larger;  and  for  two  reasons:  1.  In  the 
larser,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  at- 
tachment, in  helping  to  bear  the  weig:ht 
of  the  block  itself,  has  to  support  by  its 
cohesion  twice  as  many  particles  beyond 
it,  in  the  double  extent  of^ projection,  as  a 
particle  has  to  support  in  the  shorter 
block;  and,  2.  both  the  additional  sub- 
stance, and  any  thing  appended  at  the 
outer  extremity,  of  the  larger,  are  acting 
with  a  double  lever  advantage  to  break  it, 
that  is,  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Hence, 
if  any  such  projection  be  carried  out  very 
Ikr,  it  will  break  off  or  fiiU  by  its  own 
weight  alone.  What  is  thus  true  of  a  block 
supported  at  one  end,  is  equally  true  of  a 
block  supported  at  both  ends,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
whatever  forms.  That  a  large  body, 
therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strengdi 
to  a  smdler,  it  must  be  made  still  thicker 
and  more  clumay  than  it  is  made  lon^r ; 
and,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  no  proportions 
whatever  will  keep  it  together,  in  opposi- 
tion merely  to  the  force  of  its  own  weight. 


Hiis  great  truth  limits  the  size  and  ni6£- 
fies  the  shape  of  most  productioDS  of  na- 
ture and  of  art, — of  hdls,  treea,  animak, 
architectural  or  mechanical  Sbructurei^&c 

Hills.  Very  strong  or  cohesive  malari- 
al may  form  hills  of  sublime  elevatkm, 
with  vez^  projecting  clifis  and  very  lofty 
perpendicular  precipices ;  and  such  are 
seen,  accordingly,  where  the  hard  pwm 
protrudes  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, » 
m  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Ea- 
rope,  the  Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  tlie 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Afiiea. 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  ezhibte 
more  humble  risings  and  moreroaiided 
surfaces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking 
and  constant  from  granite  mountaini 
down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  gravel,  or  aaod, 
that  the  geologist  can  generally  tell  the 
substance  of  vmich  a  hill  is  composed  by 
the  peculiarities  of  its  shape.  Even  in 
granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of 
rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to  height  and  pro- 
jection ;  and,  if  an  instance  of  eittMr, 
much  more  remarkable  than  now  remaina 
on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  pn>- 
duced  again,  the  law  which  we  are  oon- 
aidering  would  prune  the  monatroei^. 
The  grotesque  figures  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains seen  in  the  paintmgs  of  the  Chineae, 
or  actually  formed  in  miniature  for  their 
gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of  per- 
fect sublimity  and  beauty,  are  carieatiirei 
*of  nature,  for  which  originals  can  new 
have  existed.  Son^  of  the  snwaUeriBlandB 
in  the  Eastern  ocean,  however,  and  some 
of  the  mountains  of  the  chains  seen  in  the 
voyage  towards  China,  alon^  the  coaaiaof 
Borneo  and  Palawan,  exhibit,  periian 
the  very  limits  of  poasibility  in  singular 
shapes.  In  the  moon,  whare  the  ivwt 
or  gravity  of  bodies  is  less  than  on  m 
earth,  on  account  of  her  amaller  aiie, 
mountains  might  be  many  times  higher 
than  on  the  evth ;  and  oliservation  piovei 
that  the  lunar  mountaina  are  much  ni^Kr 
than  ours.  By  the  actkm  of  winds,  nam, 
currents  and  finost  upon  the  mineral  maaw 
around  us,  there  is  unceasiiiffly  going  on 
an  undermining  and  wasting  of  suppona^ 
that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocb^ 
or  almost  hills,  are  torn  by  graritv  froffi 
the  station  which  they  have  held  anoe 
tbe  earth  received  its  present  ferin,  and 
fall  in  obedience  to  the  law  now  expUnei 

The  sixe  of  vegetables,  of  couma,  is  obe- 
dient to  the  same  law.  We  have  no  treei 
reaching  a  height  of  300  feet,  even  when 
perfectly  perpendicular,  and  shehered  is 
forests  that  have  been  uniholested  fron 
the  beginning  of  time  ;  and  oUique  «r 
horizontal  branches  are  kept  within  toy 
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narrow  liinitB  by  the  great  strength  re- 
qoired  to  support  them.  The  truth  that, 
to  hUVe  proi^r  strength,  the  breadth  or  di- 
ameter in  bodies  must  increasemore  quick- 
hr  than  the  Jength,  is  well  illustrated .  by 
the  contrast  existing  between  the  delicate 
and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or 
elm,  while  yet  in  the  seedsman's  nursery, 
and  its  sturdy  form  when  it  has  brared 
for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
has  become  the  monarch  of  the  park  or 
forest 

AnimaU  furnish  other  interesting  illus- 
trations of  this  law.  How  massive  and 
chimsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  heavy  ox,  compared  with 
the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope  and 
greyhound !  And  an  animal  much  larger 
than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces 
firom  its  own  weight  alone,  unless  its 
bones  were  made  of  much  stronger  ma- 
terials. Ma^y  have  questioned  whether 
the  mammoth,  or  antediluvian  elephant, 
could  have  lived  on  dry  land,  or  must 
have  been  amphibious,  that  its  great  body 
might  generally  be  borne  up  oy  water. 
Tbe  whale  is  the  largest  of  aniinals,  but 
feels  not  its  mighty  weight  because  Wing 
constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the 
ocean.  A  cat  may  fall  with  impunity 
where  an  elmphant  'or  ox  would  be  dashed 
to  pieces.  The  giants  of  the  heathen  m^r- 
tb<Mogy  could  not  have  existed  upon  tins 
earth,  for  the  reason  which  we  are  now 
conrideiing;  although  on  our  moon, 
ifdiere,  as  already  stated,  weiffht  is  much 
leas,  such  bein^pB  might  be.  in  the  plan- 
et Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  timee 
larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordinary  man 
from  hence  would  be  carrying,  in  the 
simple  weight  of  his  body,  a  load  suffi- 
cient to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported 
him.  The  phrase  a  HtOe  compact  man, 
points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  one  is  stronger 
m  proportion  to  his  size  than  a  taller  man. 
The  same  law  limits  the  height  and 
breadth  of  architectural  sbructures.  In 
the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,  which  for- 
merly stood  under  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, there  was  danger  of  the  superin- 
cumbent wall  crushing  the  foundation. 

Boqfi.  Westminster  hall  approaches 
the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible  without 
very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central 
aufworts ;  and  the  domes  of  the  churches 
of  St  Peter,  in  Rome,  and  St  Paul,  in 
London,  are  in  the  same  predicament 

JtrcktM  cfa  Bridge.  A  stone  arch  much 
lamr  than  those  of  the  magnificent 
bndaes  in  London,  would  be  in  danger  of 
emwing  and  spUntering  its  material. 

Ship:  The  ribs  or  tmibeis  of  a  boat 


have  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of  the  bulk 
of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  ten  times  as  long 
as  the  boat  A  ship's  yard  of  ninety  feet 
contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much 
wood  as  a  yard  of  thirty  feet,  and,  even 
then,  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten 
men  may  do  the  work  of  a  threcrhun- 
dred-ton  ship,  many  more  than  three 
times  that  number  will  be  required  to 
manage  a  ship  three  times  as  lar^.  Very 
large  ships,  such  as  the  two  built  in  Cana- 
da in  the  year  1825,  which  carried  each 
nearly  10,000  tons,  are  weak  from  their 
size  alone ;  and  the  loss  of  these  two 
first  specimens  of  gigantic  mapiitude  wiU 
not  encourage  the  building  of^others  like 
them. 

The  degree  in  which  the  strength  of 
structures  is  dependent  on  the  form  and 
position  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated 
t>y  considering  the  two  cases  of  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  compression ;  and 
the  rule  for  giving  strength  will  be  found 
to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  de-> 
stroy,  to  act,  as  equally  as  may  be,  on  the 
whole  resistinff  mass,  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  as  little  mechanical  advantage  as 
possible.  In  lonfniudinai  comprcnionj  as 
produced  by  a  body  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
the  weight,  while  the  support  remains 
straight,  can  only  destroy  the  support  by 
crushing  it  m  opposition  to  the  repulsion 
and  impenetrability  of  aO  its  atoms. 
Hence  a  very  small  piUar,  if  kept  perfectly 
straight,  supports  a  very  great  wei|^t; 
but  a  pillar  originally  crooked,  or  begin- 
ning to  bend,  resists  with  only  part  of  its 
strength;  for  the  whole  weight  above 
is  supported  on  the  atoms  of  the  concave 
side  only,  which  are  therefore  in  greater 
dancer  of  being  overpressed  and  crushed, 
while  those  on  the  convex  side,  separated 
from  their  natural  helpmates,  are  in  the 
opposite  danger  of  being  torn  asunder. 
The  atoms  near  the  centre,  in  such  a  case, 
are  almost  neutral,  and  might  be  absent 
without  ^the  streiigth  of  the  pillar  being 
much  leasened.  Long  pillars  or  supports 
are  weaker  than  short  ones,  because  they 
are  more  easily  bent ;  and  they  are  more 
easily  bent  because  a  very  inconsiderable, 
and  therefore  easily  efiected,  yielding  be- 
tween each  two  of  many  atoms,  makes  a 
considerable  bend  in  the  whole ;  while  in 
a  very  short  piUar,  there  esn  be  no  bend- 
iiuj^  without  a  great  change  in  the  relation 
ofproximate  atoms,  and  such  as  can  ba 
eflfected  only  by  great  force.  The  weight 
or  force  bending  any  pillar  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  at  the  end  of  a  long  le- 
ver,  reaching  from  the  end  of  the  pillar  to 
its'  oenae,a^dnst  the  strength  resisting  ai 
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a-  abort  lever  from  the  side  to  the  centre. 
The  strength,  therefore,  has  relation  to 
the  difference  between  these.  Shortness^ 
then,  or  any  stay  or  projection  at  the  side 
of  the  pillar,  Which,  by  making  the  resist- 
ing lerer  longer,  opposes  bending,  really 
increases  the  strengin  of  a  pillar.  A  col- 
umn with  ridges  projecting  from  it  is,  on 
this  account,  stronger  than  one  that  is  per* 
fectly  smooth.  A  hollow  tube  of  metal  is 
stronger  than  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
in  a  solid  rod,  because  its  substance, 
standinff  ftrther  from  the  centre,  resists 
with  a  longer  lever.  Hence  pillars  of  cast- 
iron  are  generally  made  hollow,  that  they 
may  have  strength  with  as  little  metal  as 
possible.  In  the  most  perfect  weighing- 
beams  for  delicate  purposes,  that  there 
may  be  the  least  possible  weight  with' the 
required  strength,  the  arms,  instead  of  be- 
inff  of  solid  metal,  are  hollow  cones,  in 
which  the  metal  is  not  much  thicker  than 
vmting  paper.  Masts  and  yards  for  ships 
have  been  made  hollow,  m  accordance 
with  the  same  principle.  In  nature'^ 
woriog^  we  have  to  admire  numerous  il- 
lustrations of  the  same  class.  The  stems 
of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being 
round  externally,  are  ribbed  or  angular 
and  fluted,  that  they  may  have  strenijfth  to 
resist  bending.  They  are  hollow,  abo,  as 
inconstalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of 
tropical  climates,  &c,  thereby  combinmg 
liffhtness  with  their  strength.  A  person 
who  visits  the  countries  where  the  bam- 
boo grows,  cannot  but  admire  the  almost 
endless  uses  to  which  its  strai^htness, 
lightness  and  hoUowness,  make  it  appli- 
cable among  the  inhabitants.  Being  found 
of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  and  nature  has  already  been  the 
tnmer,  and  the  polisher,  and  the  borer, 
&c.  In  many  of  the  Eastern  islands, 
bamboo  is  the  chief  material  of  the  ordi- 
nary dwellings,  and  of  the  fumitureL-— the 
fanciful  chain,  couches,  beds,  &c.  Flutes 
and  other  wind  instruments  there  are 
merely  pieces  of  the  reed,  with  holes  bor- 
ed at  the  requisite  distances.  Conduifis  for 
water  are  |npes  of  bamboo ;  bottles  and 
casks  for  preserving  liquids  are  single 
joints  of  hurijer  bamboo,  with  their  parti- 
tions remaimng ;  and  bamboo,  split  into 
threads,  is  twisted  into  rope,  &c.  From 
the  animal  kingdom,  also,  we  have  iDus- 
trationsof  our  present  subject— the  hol- 


low stiffiiesB  of  tne  quills  of  birds :  the  hol- 
low bones  of  birds ;  the  bones  of  animals 
genenlly,  strong  and  hard,  and  often  an- 
guhur  externally,  with  light  cellular  texture 
within,  &c — TnamtrH  Pruture.  When 


a  horizontal  beam  is  supported  at  its  ex- 
tremities, its  weiffht  bends  it  down  more 
or  less  in  the  middle,  the  particleB  db  the 
upper  side  beinc  compressed,  while  die 
parts  below  are  distended ;  and  the  bend- 
mg  and  tendency  to  break  are  greater,  ac- 
cording as  the  beam  is  lonm*  and  its 
thickness  or  depth  is  leas.  The  dancer 
of  breaking,  in  a  beam  so  situated,  is  judg- 
ed of,  by  considering  the  destroying  force 
as  acting  by  the  long  lever  reaching  fmm 
the  end  of  the  beam  to  the  ceno^  uid  the 
resisting  force  or  strength'as  acting  only  by 
the  abort  lever  from  the  side  to  the  centre, 
while  only  a  little  of  the  substance  of  the 
beam  on  the  underside  isallowed  to  resiac 
at  all.  This  last  circumstance  is  bo  re- 
markable, that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the 
under  side  of  a  plank  resting  as  here  sop- 
posed,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  begin  the 
nroeture.  Because  the  resistinf  lever  is 
small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  m  diinBer, 
a  plank  bends  and  breaks  more  readily 
than  a  beam,  and  a  beam  reotiitf  on  iis 
edge  bears  a  greater  weight  dian  ifn 
on  its  side.  Where  a  single  bean 
be  found  deep  enou|^  to  have  the  i 
required  in  any  particular 
supporting  the  roof  of  a  he 
beams  are  jomed  together,  and  in  a  | 
variety  of  ways,  as  is  seen  in  1 
iic^  vriiich,  aldiough  consisting  of  three 
or  more  pieces,  may  be  c<Misidmd  ob  ob» 
vei^  broad  beam,  vrith  those  parts  cot  oot 
which  do  not  contribute  much  to 
strength. — ^The  ardiedfirm  beare  tnoo- 
verae  pressure  so  admirably,  because,  fay 
means  of  it,  the  force  that  would  destroy, 
is  made  to  compress  all  the  atoms  or  pons 
at  once,  and  neariy  in  the  same  d^jree. 
The  atoms  on  the  under  side  of  on  ar^ 
resting  against  immovable  abutniemi^ 
must  t>e  compresred  about  ob  much  as 
those  on  the  upper  side,  and  conbotlfaera- 
fore  be  torn  or  overcome  separator.  Tin 
whole  substence  of  the  arch,  tfacrafore,  re- 
sists, almost  like  that  of  a  straiglit  pallv 
under  a  weight,  and  is  neariy  ob  isnif 
To  be  able  to  adapt  the  curve  to  the  one 
of  anareh,and  to  the  nature  of  the  malw 
rial,  requires  in  the  architect  a  peHset  ae- 
'quaintance  with  measures^  An  enor 
which  has  been  fkeqoently  eomraiisad  fay 
bridge-builden  is,  me  neglecting  to  < 
sidersuffidently  the  eflbct  of  thai 
tel  thrust  of  tfale  arch  on  ite  [ 
arch  is  an  engine  of  oblige  foroo^  pOMfe- 

ing  the  pier  avniy  ftoln      In  i  ^~ 

stances,  one  areh  of  a  bridge  1 
allowed  the  adjoining  pien  to  bn 
dovm  towards  it,  by  the  tfarast,  mIomv 
faalancedi  of  the  arches  beyond,  Mid  as 
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whole  structure  has  given  way  at  once, 
like  a  child's  bridge  buUt  of  cards.   It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  the  arch  was  in- 
vented, but  it  was  in  comparatively  modem 
times.  The  hint  may  have  been  taken  firom 
nature ;  for  t^ere  are  instances^  in  alpine 
countries^  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks 
have  fallen  between  rocks,  and  have  there 
been  arrested  and  suspended,  or  where 
burrowing  water  has  at  last  formed  a  wide 
passafe  under  masses  of  rock,  which  re* 
main  balanced,  among  themselves,  as  an 
arch  above  the  strean^  Nothmg  can  sur- 
pass the  strength  and  beauty  of  some 
modern  stone  bridges — those,  for  instance, 
which  span  the  Thames  as  it  passes 
through  London.   Iron  bridges  have  been 
made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  stone,  the  material  being  more  tena- 
cious, and  calculated  to  form  a  lighter 
whole.  That  of  three  fine  arches,  between 
the  city  of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a 
noble  specimen ;  and,  compared  with  the 
bridge9uf  half  a  century  axo,  it  appears 
almost  a  fairy  structure  of  liffhmess  and 
grace..   The  great  domes  of  churches,  as 
those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  Sl  Paul's 
in  London,  have  strength  on  the  same 
priix^iple  as  simple  archeei    They  are, 
m  general,  strmifjily  bound  at  the  liottom 
with  chains  and  iron  bars,  to  counteract 
the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  superstructure. 
The  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is 
calculated  to  bear  the  chief  weight  on  its 
summit  or  key-stone.   Its  use,  Sierefore, 
is  not  properly  to  span  rivers  as  a  bridge, 
but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied 
pieces  of  architecture.    With  what  effect 
It  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime 
Gothic  structures  which  adorn  so  many 
parts  of  Europe.   The  following  are  in- 
stances, in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  ob- 
tained by  the  arched  form :  A  thin  watch- 
giass  bears  a  very  hard  push';  a  dished  or 
arched  whed  for  a  carriage  is  many  times 
stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks  than 
a  pertecdy  flat  wheel ;  a  full  cask  may  fall 
with  impunity  where  a  sux>ng  square  box 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces ;  a  very  thin 
globular  flask  or  glfi^  corked  and  sent 
down  many  fathoms  into  the  sea,  will  resist 
the  pressure  of  water  around  it^  where  a 
square  bottle,  with  sides  of  almost  any 
tnickneas,  would  be  crushed  to  pieces. 
We  have  an  illustratiou,  from  the  animal 
frame,  of  the  arched  form  giving  strength, 
in  the  oranium  or  skull,  and  porticularly 
in  tlie  skull  of  man,  which  is  the  largest 
in  proportion  to  its  thickness :  the  brain 
required  the  most  perfect  securi^,  and, 
by  the  arched  form  of  the  skull,  this  has 
been  obtained  with  little  weight.  The 
vou  ziii.  44 


common  effg-sbell  is  another  esample  of 
the  same  aass :  what  hard  blows  of  the 
spoon  or  knife  are  ofien  required  to  pene^ 
trate  this  wonderful  defence  provided  for . 
the  dormant  life !  The  weinkness  of  a 
similar  substance,  which  has  not  the 
arched  form,  is  seen  in  a  scale  from  a 
piece  of  fivestone,  which  so  readily  crum- 
bles between  the  fingers.  To  detennine. 
for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  of^ 
beams  and  ioists,  and  of  arches,  domes, 
&C.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs,  therefore,  to  mathematics,  or 
the  science  of  measures.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiflil  problem  of  this  kind,  which  Bin 
Smeaton,  the  English  engineer,  solved  so 
perfectly  in  the  construcdon  of  the  fer- 
nunedEddystone  light-house.  (Seeii^A^- 
Houae.) 

STRsiieTB,  Fkats  of.  Doctor  Brews- 
ter, in  his  work  on  Mitwral  Magic,  gives 
some  striking  instances  of  muscular 
strength^  and  uso  of  the  effects  produced 
by  applymgthe  principles  of  the  mechani- 
cal powerstothe  human  firame,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : — ^Firmus,  a  uar 
tive  of  Seleucia,  who  was  executed  by 
the  emperor  A  ureltan  for  espousing  the 
cause  or  Zenobia,  was  celebrated  for  his 
feats  of  strength.  In  his  account  of  the 
life  of  FirmuB,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century,  Vopiscus  informs  us,  that  he 
could  suffer  iron  to  be  forged  upon  an 
anvil  placed  upon  his  breast  In  doing 
this,  he  lay  upon  his  back,  and,  resting  his 
feet  and  shoulders  against  some  support, 
his  whole  body  formed  an  arch,  as  we 
shall  aflerwards  more  particularly  explain. 
Until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,' the 
exhibition  of  such  feats  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  common.  About  the  year 
1703,  a  native  of  Kent,  of  the  name  of - 
Joyce,  exhibited  such  feats  of  strength  in 
London  and  other  parts  of  England,  that 
he  received  the  name  of  the  atcond  Samr 
Mon.  His  own  personal  strength  was  very 
great ;  but  he  bad  also  discovered,  with- 
out the  aid  of  theory,  various  positions 
of  the  body,  in  which  men  even  of  com- 
mon .strength  could  perform  veiy  sur- 
prising feats.  He  drew  against  horses, 
and  raised  enormous  weights ;  but  as  he 
actually  exhibited  his  power  in  wavs  which 
evinced  the  enormous  strength  of  his  own 
muscles,  all  his  feats  were  ascribed  to  tiie 
same  cause.  In  the  course  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  however,  his  methods  were 
discovered,  and  man;^  individuals  of  or- 
dinary strength  exhibited  a  number  of  his 
principal  penbrmances.  though  in  a  man- 
ner gr^atiy  inferior  to  Joyce.  Some  time 
aflerwards,  John  Charles  van  Eckeberg, 
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8  native  of  Harzgerode,  in  Anhalt,  trav- 
elled through  Europe,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Samson,  exhibiting  very  renuirka- 
ble  examples  of  his  strength.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  same  person  whose  feats 
are  particularly  described  by  doctor  De- 
saguliers.  He  was  a  man  of  the  middle  size, 
and  of  ordinary  strength ;  and,  as  doc- 
tor Desaguliers  was  convinced  that  his 
feats  were  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  not  of 
strength,  he  ^vas  desirous  of  discoveriilg 
his  methods ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  went 
to  see  him,  accompanied  by  the  marquis 
of  TuUibardine,  doctor  Alexander  Stuart, 
and  doctor  Pringle,  and  his  own  mechan- 
ical' operator.  They  placed  themselves 
round  the  Grerman  so  as  to  be  able  to  ob- 
serve accurately  all  that  he  did ;  and  their 
success  was  so  great,  that  they  were  able 
to  perform  most  of  the  feats  the  same 
evening  by  themselves,  and  almost  all  the 
rest  when  they  had  provided  the  nroper 
apparatus.  Doctor  Desa^uUers  exhibited 
some  of  the  experiments  oefore  the  royal 
society,  and  has  given  such  a  distinct  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  on  which  they 
depend,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
popular  account  of  them.  1,  The  perform- 
er sat  upon  an  inclined  board  with  his  ieet  a 
little  higher  than  his  hips.  His  feet  were 
pkced  andnst  an  upn^ht  board  well  se- 
cured. Kound  his  loins  was  placed  a 
stron§[  girdle  with  an  iron  ring  in  front. 
To  this  rinff  a  rope  was  fastened.  The 
rope  passed  between  his  legs  through  a 
hole  m  the  upright  bo^rd,  against  which 
his  feet  were  oraced,  and  several  men  or 
two  horses,  pulling  on  the  rope,  were  una- 
ble to  draw  nim  out  of  his  place.  2.  He 
also  listened  a  rope  to  a  high  post,  and, 
having  passed  it  through  an  iron  eye  fixed 
in  the  side  of  the  post  some  feet  lower 
down,  secured  it  to  his  nrdle.  He  then 
planted  his  feet  aj^ainst  the  post  near  the 
iron  eye,  with  his  legs  contracted,  and, 
suddenly  stretching  out  his  legs,  broke 
the  rope,  and  fell  iMickwards  on  a  feather 
bed.  3.  In  imitation  of  Firmus,  he  laid 
himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  when 
an  anvil  was  placed  •  upon  his  breast,  a 
man  hammered  with  all  his  force  a 
piece  of  iron,  with  a  sledge-hammer, 
and  sometimes  two  smiths  cut  in  two 
with  chisels  a  neat  cold  bar  of  iron  laid 
upon  the  anvil.  At  other  times,  a  stone 
of  huge  dimensions  was  laid  upon  his 
helly,  and  broken  with  a  blow  of  the  great 
hammer.  4.  The  performer  then  placed 
his  shdulders  upon  one  chair,  and  his 
heels  upon  another,  forming  with  his 
back-bone,  thighs  and  legs,  an  arch.  One 
or  two  men  then  stood  upon  his  belly. 


risinff  up  and  down  while  the  performer 
breamed.  ^A  stone  one  and  a  half  feet 
long,  one  foot  broad,  and  half  a  foot  thick, 
was  then  laid  upon  his  belly  and  broken 
by  a  sledse-hlunmer — an  operation  which 
was  performed  with  much  less  danger 
than  when  his  back  touched  the  ground. 
5.  His  next  feat  was  .  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground.  A  man  being  then  placed  on 
his  knees,  he  drew  his  heels  towards  Iris 
body,  and,  raising  his  knees,  he  lifted  up 
the  man  gradually,  till,  having  brought  has 
knees  perpendicularly  under  nim,  heraised 
his  own  body  up,  and,  placing  his  arms 
around  the  man's  legs,  rose  with  him, 
and  set  him  down  on  some  low  table  or 
eminence  of  the  same  height  as  his  knees. 
This  feat  he  sometimes  performed  with 
two.  men  in  place  of  one.  6l  In  his  last, 
and  apparently  most  wonderful  perform- 
ance, he  was  elevated  on  a  frame  work,  and 
supported  a  heavy  cannon  placed  upon  a 
scale  at  some  distance  below  hino,  wfaidi 
was  fixed  to  a  rope  attached  to  his  girdle. 
Previous  to  the  fixing  of  the  scale  to  the 
rope  attached  to  his  girdle,  the  cannon 
and  scale  rested  upon  rollers ;  but  when  all 
Mras  ready,  the  roUers  were  knocked  away, 
and  the  cannon  remained  supported  1^ 
the  strength  of  his  loins.  These  feats  may 
be  briefly  explained  thus: — The  feats  No. 
1, 2  and  6,  depend  entirely  on  the  Datoral 
strength  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 'wdiich 
fi>rm  a  double  arch,  which  it  would  re- 
quire an  immense  force  to  break,  by  any 
external  pressure  directed  to  the  centre 
of  the  arch ;  and  as  the  legs  and  thicfas 
are  capable  of  sustaining  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  when  they  stand  qiuie 
upright,  the  performer  has  no  difficulty 
in  resistinj^  the  force  of  two  horses,  or 
in  sustainmg  the  weight  of  a  cannoa 
weighing  two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 
The  feat  of  the  anvil  is  certainly  a  rerj 
surprising  one.  The  difficulty,  bowever, 
really  consists  in  sustaining  the  anvil;  for 
when  this  is  done,  the  efllect  of  the  ham- 
mering is  nothing.  If  the  anvil  were  a 
thin  piece  of  iron,  or  even  two  or  three 
times  heavier  than  the  hammer,  the  per- 
former would  be  killed  by  a  few  blows ; 
but  the  blows  are  scarcer)r  feh  when  the 
anvil  is  very  heavy,  for  tlie  more  maiter 
the  anvil  has,  the  greater  is  its  inertia, 
and  it  is  the  less  liable  to  be  struck  out  of 
its  place ;  for  when  it  has  received  by  the 
blow  the  whole  momentum  of  the  hsn- 
mer,  its  velocity  will  be  so  much  km 
than  that  of  the  hammer  as  its  ooantiiy 
of  matter  is  greater.  When  the  Uow,  io- 
deed,  is  struck,  the  man  feels  less  of 
the  weight  of  the  anvil  than  he  did  he- 
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fore,  because,  in  the  reaction  of  the  stone, 
all  the  parts  of  it  round  about  the  ham- 
mer rise  towards  the  blow.  This  prop- 
erty is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  laying  a  stick  with  its  ends  up- 
on two  drinking  glasses  full  of  water,  and 
striking  the  stick  downwards  in  the  mid- 
dle witn  an  iron  bar.  The  stick  will  in 
this  case  be  broken  without  breaking  the 
glasses  or  spilling  the  water,  fiut  if  the 
stick  is  struck  upwards  as  if  to  throw  it 
up  in  the  air,  the  glasses  will  break  if  the 
blow  be  strong,  and  if  the  blow  is  not 
very  quick,  the  water  will  be  spilt  with- 
out breaking  the  glasses.  When  the 
performer  supports  a  man  upon  his  belly, 
he  does  it  by  means  of  the  strong  arch 
formed  by  his  back-bone  and  the  bones  of 
his  legs  and  thighs.  If  there  were  room 
for  them,  he  could  bear  three  or  four,  or, 
in  their  stead,  a  great  stone,  to  be  broken 
with  one  blow.  A  number  of  feats  of 
real  and  extraordinary  strength  were  ex- 
hibited about  a  century  ago,  in  London, 
by  Thomas  Topham,  who  was  fiye  feet 
ten  inches  high,  and  about  thirty-one 
years  of  age.  lie  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  any  of  the  methods  for  making  his 
strength  appear  more  surprising ;  and  he 
often  performed  by  his  own  natund  powers 
what  ne  learned  had  been  done  by  others 
b^  artificial  means.  A  distressing  example 
of  tliia  occurred  ifl  his  attempt  to  imitate 
the  feat  of  the  German  Samson  by  pull- 
ing against  horses.  Ignorant  of  the  meth- 
od which  we  have  idready  described,  he 
seated  hunself  on  the  ground,  with  his 
feet  against  two  stirrups,  and  by  the 
weight  of  his  body  he  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing against  a  sin^e  horse ;  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  puU  against  two  horses,  he  was 
lifted  out  of  nis  place,  and  one  of  his 
knees  was  shattered  against  the  stirrups, 
so  as  to  deprive  him  of  most  of  the 
strength  of  one  of  his  legs.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  feats  of  real  strength  which 
doctor  DesagulieiB  saw  him  perform. — 
1.  Having  rubbed  his  fin^rs  with  coal 
ashes  to  keep  them  from  slipping,  he  roll- 
ed up  a  very  strong  and  large  pewter 
plate.  2.  Having  laid  seven  or  ei^t 
short  and  strong  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe 
on  the  first  and  third  finger,  he  broke 
them  by  the  force  of  his  middle  finger. 
3.  He  broke  the  bowl  of  a  strong  tobacco- 
pipe,  placed  between  his  first  and  third 
finger,  by  pressing  his  fingers  together 
sideways.  4.  Havinp;  thrust  such  an- 
other bowl  under  his  garter,  his  legs 
being  bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the 
tendons  of  his  hams,  without  altering  the 
bending  of  liis  leg.  5.  He  lifted  wim  his 


teeth,  and  held  in  a  horizontal  position  for 
a  considerable  time,  a  table  six  feet  long, 
with  half  a  hundred  weiffht  hanoing  at 
the  end  of  iL  The  feet  of  the  table  rest- 
ed against  his  knees.  6.  Holding  in  his 
right  hand  an  iron  kitchen  poker  three  feet 
long  and  three  inches  round,  he  struck 
upon  his  bare  left  arm,  between  the  elbow 
and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker  near- 
ly to  a  right  anffle.  7.  Taking  a  similar 
poker,  and  holding  the  ends  of  it  in  his 
hands,  and  the  middle  against  the  back 
of  his  neck,  he  brought  both  ends  of  it 
together  before  him ;  and  he  then  pulled  it 
ahnost  straight  again.  This  last  feat  was 
the  most  difiicuit,  because  the  muscles 
which  separate  the  aims  horizontally 
from  each  other,  are  not  so  strong  as 
those  which  bring  them  toirether.  8.  He 
broke  a  rope  about  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference, which  was  partly  wound  about  a 
cylinder  four  inches  in  diameter,  having 
fastened  the  other  end  of  it  to  straps  that 
went  over  his  shoulder.  9.  Doctor  Desa- 
ffuliers  saw  him  lift  a  rolling  stone  of  about 
800  pounds  weight  with  his  hands  only, 
standing  in  a  finune  above  it,  and  taking 
hold  of  a  frame  festened  to  it  Hence 
doctor  Desaguliers  gives  the  following 
relative  view  of  the  strengths  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Btrcngtfe  of  the  weakest  men,  125  lbs. 

Strength  of  very  strong  men,  .  400  " 

Strength  of  Topham,  ......  800  « 

The  weight  of  Topham  was  about  300  lbs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
explicable experiments  relative  to  the 
strength  of  the  human  frame,  is  that  in 
which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  with  the 
peatest  fecility,  when  he  is  lilted  up  the 
mstant  that  his  own  lungs  and  (hose  of 
the  persons  who  raise  mm  are  inflated 
with  air.  The  heaviest  person  in  the 
party  lies  down  upon  two  chairs,  his  legs 
Doing  supported  by  the  one  and  his  back 
by  the  other.  Four  persons,  one  at  each 
le^,  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  try^  to 
raise  him ;  and  they  find  his  dead  weight 
to  be  very  jpeat,  fi!t>m  the  difilculty  the^ 
experience  m  supporting  him.  When  he  is 
replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the  four 
persons  takes  hold  of  the  body  as  before, 
and  the  person  to  be  lifted  ^vee  two  sig- 
nals by  clapping  his  hands.  At  the  fint 
signal,  he  himself  and  the  four  lifters  be- 
gin to  draw  a  long  and  full  breath  ;  and 
when  the  inhalation  is  completed,  or  the 
lunp  filled,  the  second  signal  is  given  for 
raismg  the  person  from  the  chair.  To 
hm  own  surprise  and  that  of  his  bearers, 
he  risetf  with  the  greatest  facility,  as  if  he 
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wece  no  heavier  than  a  feather.  When 
one  of  the  bearen  performs  his  part  ill, 
by  making  the  inhalation  out  of  time,  the 
part  of  the  body  which  he  tries  to  raise 
IS  left,  as  it  were,  behind.  Among  the 
remarkable  exhibitions  of  mechuiical 
strength  and  dexterity,  we  mav  enumer- 
ate that  of  supporting  pyramidiB  of  men. 
This  exhibition  is  a  veiy  ancient  one.  It 
is  described,  though  not  very  cleariy,  by 
the  Roman  poet  Ck&udian ;  and  it  has  de- 
riyed  some  nnportance  in  modem  times, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  per- 
formed  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
by  the  celebrated  traveller  Belzoni,  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  the  more  estimable 
career  of  an  explorer  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities. The  simplest  fbnn  of^ this  feat 
consists  in  placing  a  number  of  men  upon 
each  other's  shoiuderB,  so  that  each  row 
consosts  of  a  man  fewer,  till  Uiey  foim  a 
pyramid  terminating  in  a  single  person, 
upon  whose  head  a  boy  is  sometimes 
placed  with  his  feet  upwards. 

Striped  Sn^kk.  ^e  Sment,) 

SrcAMORB.  (See  Plane^Jyte.) 


T. 

Tacaiuaac.  (See  Poi^.) 
f  AU.SVA8.   (See  Shidd.) 
Tarabosah.   (See  TVebUtmiL) 
Tautoo.   (See  Bhck'FM.) 
TxifTXRDEN.  lord,  died  in  November. 
1832. 

TxROouw.   (See  Qaudtu) 
Tessxl.  (QeeTexeL) 
TxsTiMONT.  (See  Evidence.) 
Thorax.  (See  Chest.) 
Thorn,  Eotptiaii.  (See  ,^eaeia.) . 
Thuo.  (See  PAofify^guTf,  in  this  Ap- 
pendix.) 

TiERRA  DEL  FuEeo.  (See  Terra  dd 


f  If  Glass.  (See  Bismuth.) 
ToFANA.   (See  ^qua  Ttfana.) 
Tombac.   (See  Copper.) 
Topaz.   (See  Owirtz.) 
ToRiiro.   (See  Turin.) 
Trustee  Process.  (See  MaehmerUy 
Foreign.) 
TuhbleBuo.  {SeeBeeUe.) 
Turkey  Buzzard.   fSee  Buzzard.) 
TuRKAOAUifT.  (See  TVffu^aim/.) 


u. 

UBijkifs.  (See  Vtans.) 


V. 

VACAirrivi.    (See  SekooU,  voL  xii» 
paje251.) 
Vau  der  Does.   (See  DousaJ) 
VAffOLO.   (See  Suamum  OrieniaU.) 
Velchi.   (See  Adunm.) 
Verbahus.   (See  Lago  MaggicrtJ) 
Verd  AnTiquE.   (See  JMorMe.) 
VuAXA  PuRi.   (See  Bija-pwr.) 
ViLVAO.  (SeeBiZboo.) 
Vinx-Fretters,  or  Aphidss.  (See 
Jhiis.) 

Viper's  Grass.   (See  Salst^.) 
.  Virtues,  Cardiaai..    (See  Cankmd 
Firiues.) 

VixALiAHB.   (See  .^{pofftRarunis.) 
Vitriol.   (For  Green  Vitriol^Bee  Cop- 
peras ;  for  Mue  Vitriol^  see  Copper.) 
Voltaic  Pile.   ^See  €hdvanMsnu) 
VouLOARiAKS.   (Sco  BuigorianB.) 
VuLCAifiAN  Htpothesis.  (See  Gesf- 

W. 

Wahoo.  (SeelSsi.) 
Waifs.   (See  Estrmts.) 
Wake.   {See  Late  Wake.) 
Wakefield,  PrisciUa,  died  in  August^ 
1832,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  yean. 
Wardship,  Feudal.  (See  TVmres.) 
Warnefrid.   (See  Paul  the  DesKon^) 
Waterlanders.   (See  Anabe^dista.) 
Water  Snake.  (See  SerpenL) 
Wats.  (See 

Weathercock.  (See  Fane.) 

Werst.   (See  JlfeofUTBt J 

Wharra-Tree.   (See  Sarets-Pitsu) 

WeispERiNe  Galleries.  In  whisper- 
ing galleries^  or  places  where  the  iowcsi 
whispers  are  carried  to  distanceB  at  which 
the  direct  sound  is  inaudible,  the  sound 
may  be  conveyed  in  two  ways,  either  by 
repeated  reflections  from  a  curved  aur&oe 
in  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  a  polygon 
inscpbed  in  a  circle,  or  where  the  whis- 
perer is  in  the  focus  of  one  refleetinff 
surftce,  and  the  hearer  in  the  focus 
another  reflecting  surftce,  which  is  placed 
so  as  to  receive  the  reflected  sounda.  The 
first  of  these  ways  is  exemplified  in  die 
whispering  gallery  of  St  PauPa,  and  in  the 
octagonal  galleiy  of  Glouoesler  cathednl, 
which  conveys  a  whisper  seveaiy^m 
feet  across  the  nave,  and  the  secoad  in 
the  baptistery  of  a  church  in  Pisa,  y 
the  architect  Gtovanni  Pisano  is 
have  constructed  the  cupola  od  ] 
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The  cupola  baa  an  elliptical  form ;  and 
when  a  person  wiiispers  in  one  focus, 
it  is  distinctly  heard  by  the  person  placed 
in  the  other  focus,  but  not  by  those  who 
are  placed  between  them.  The  sound 
first  reflected  passes  across  the  cupola, 
and  enters  the  ears  of  the  intermediate 
persons ;  but  it  is  too  feeble  to  be  heard, 
till  it  has  been  condensed  bv  a  second  re- 
flection to  the  other  focus  of  the  ellipse.  A 
naval  officer,  who  travelled  through  Sicily 
in  the  year  1824,  gives  an  account  of  a 
powerful  whispering  place  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Girgenti,  where  the  slightest 
whisper  is  carried,  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness,  through  a  distance  of  250  feet,  from 
the  great  western  door  to  the  cornice 
behind  the  high  altar.  By  an  unfortunate 
coincidence,  the  focus  of  one  of  the  re- 
flecting surfaces  was  chosen  for  the  place 
of  the  confessional ;  and,  when  this  was 
accidentally  discovered,  the  lovers  of 
secrets  resorted  to  the  other  focus,  and 
thus  became  acquainted  with  confessions 
of  the  gravest  import  This  divulgence 
of  scandal  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  the  eager  curiosity  of  one  of  the 
dtUUanH  was  punished  by  hearing  his 
wife's  avowal  of  her  own  infidelity.  This 
circumstance  gave  publicity  to  the  whis- 
pering peculiarity  of  the  cathedral;  and 
the  confessional  was  removed  to  a  place 
of  greater  secrecy.  (Sec  Brewster's  Acrf- 
taral  Magic,) 

Whitebacks.  (See  Duck.) 

Whitswood.   (See  Tulip-Tree.) 

Wild  Boar.   (See  Hog.) 

WiLMOTjJohn.  (Bee RiShcater,  Earl  qf.) 

Windham,  William,  a  senator  ana 
statesman  of  some  eminence,  was  the  son 
of  colonel  Windham,  of  Felbriffge,  in 
Norfolk.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1750,  and  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he 
was  removed  first  to  tlie  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  subsequently  to  University 
college,  Oxford.  He  entered  parliament 
in  178SJ,  as  member  for  Norwicn,at  which 
time  he  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Northington,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
He  sided  with  the  opposition,  until  the 
celebrated  secession  from  the  whig  party 
in  1793,  when  he  followed  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  was  appointed  secretaiy 
•  at  war,  with  a  seat  m  the  cabinet  This 
oflice  he  retained  until  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  ephemeral 
treaty  of  Amiens.  On  Mr.  Addington's 
being  driven  from  the  helm,  in  1805,  a 
new  administration  was  again  formed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  terminated  bv  his 
death  in  1806,  when  lord  Grenville,  in 
44# 


conjunction  with  Mr.  Fox,  made  up 
the  administration  well  known  by  the 
designation  of  all  the  talents."  In  this 
short-lived  cabinet  Mr.  Windham  held 
the  post  of  secretaiY  of  war  and  colonies, 
in  which  capacity  he  carried  into  a  law 
his  bill  for  limited  service  in  the  regular 
army.  His  death  took  place  in  1810,  in 
consequence  of  a  contusion  of  the  hip, 

g reduced  by  a  fall.  The  elocyuence  of 
Ir.  Windham  yraa  forcible,  pomted,  and 
peculiar,  and  he  produced  considerable 
impression,  both  as  an  orator  and  aistates- 
roan,  although,  perhaps,  rather  by  the 
honest  ardency  of  many  of  his  strong 
opnions,  than  by  their  poliUcal  or  philo- 
sophical accuracy.  He  was  a  sound  schol- 
ar, and  highly  esteemed  in  private  life. 

WiMNEBAeo^s.  (See  IndUnUf  Amerv- 
can,) 

WiTHfiiiiTE.  (See  Bctryfw.) 
WiTHERSPooN,  John,  is  at  the  end  of 
this  Appendix. 
Woodbine.  (See  Hontytuddt) 
WooDCHCCK.  (See  MarmioL) 
Worcester  ;  capital  of  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  40  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Providence,  40  west  by 
south  of  Boston,  480  from  Washington ; 
population  in  1830,  4271  ;  valuation, 
$2,357,896.  It  is  a  neat  and  flourishing 
town,  with  considerable  trade  and  manu- 
factures. Among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  court-house,  jail,  countv  penitentia- 
ly,  lunatic  hospital,  town-hall,  four  meet- 
ing-bouses,  three  for  Congregationalists 
and  one  for  Baptists.  There  are  three 
printing-offices^  from  which  four  news- 
papers are  issued  weekly.  The  Ameri- 
can antiquarian  society,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  late  Isaiah  Thomas, 
LL.  D.,  have  a  handsome  hall^  a  valuable 
cabinet,  and  a  libraiy  of  about  8000  vol- 
umes, containing  many  ancient  and  rare 
books  and  works  on  American  history, 
to  which  strangers  are  freely  admitted. 
The  Blackstone  canal  extends  from  Wor- 
cester along  the  valley  of  the  Blackstone 
river,  forty-five  miles,  to  Providence.  A 
rail-road  from  Boston  to  Worcester  has 
been  commenced.  The  town,  called  Qictn- 
stgavMmd  by  the  natives,  wfis  granted,  in 
1d68,  to  mfgor-general  Daniel  Gookin  and 
othere.  The  first  planting  was  begun  in 
1674.  Tlie  inhabitants  having  been  twice 
driven  away  by  the  Indian  wars,  the  third 
and  permanent  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1713.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1722,  and  on  the  erection  of 
Worcester  county,  in  1732,  became  the 
capital. 
Wou-W'ou.   (See  Jlpt,) 
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Yace.  (See  Ox.) 

Yellow  Fetke.  This  ferer  is  one  of 
ipecific  chsFBCter,  and  confined  to  situa- 
txms  in  which  great  moisture  is  joined 
with  great  heat.  It  prevaib  in  the  West 
Indies,  certain  parts  of  Asia,  South  Ameri- 
ca, occasionally  in  the  northern  parts  of 
North  America,  and  pretty  constantly  in 
the  southeriL  It  is  endemial  in  many 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  especially  in 
the  tropical  climates,  and  is  occasionally 
epidemic  in  certain  of  the  higher  north- 
em  latitudes,  as  at  Baltimore,  PbiJadelphia 
and  New  York.  It  is  most  common  in 
sei^rts,  and  on  large  bodies  of  water, 
but  is  occasionally  found  in  inland  situa- 
tions. It  differs  materially  from  the  en- 
demial remittent  of  tropical  climates,  and 
is,  of  course,  not  merely  an  exalted  form 
of  the  bilious  remittent  of  such  places.  It 
difiera  from  the  endemial  remittent  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  its  attacking  strangers 
to  such  climates  only.  The  natives,  and 
even  such  as  have  been  bora  or  lived 
long  in  similar  situations,  are  altogether 
exempt  from  its  attacks ;  and,  shoiud  the 
sunnger  survive  the  dangers  of  an  attack, 
he  remains  free,  fbr  the  roost  part,  subse- 
quently, though  not  exempt  from  the 
endemial  remittent  of  the  place.  This 
immunity,  however,  may  be  forfeited  fay 
the  stranger  living  for  a  year  or  two  in  a 
northern  latitude:  should  the  stranger 
escape  for  a  year  or  two,  he  becomes  ac- 
climated, and  is  no  longer  lii^>le  to  be 
attacked  by  yellow  fever.  This  disease 
has  been  looked  upon,  by  some,  as  con- 
tagious ;  but  this  notion  is  now  altogether 
abandoned  by  fer  the  greater  part  of  the 
profession ;  and  especmlly  such  as  have 
nad  opportunities  to  observe  its  phenome- 
na, and  ascertain  its  habits  for  themselves. 
That  it  spreads  rapidly  sometimes,  is 
admitted ;  but  this  is  owing^  to  the  causes 
which  make  it  an  epidemic,  and  not  to 
any  contagious  quality.  This  disease 
varies  in  its  mode  of  attack,  as  well  as  in 
the  violence  of  its  symptoms.  In  almost 
every  other  febrile  disease,  as  a  eeneral 
rule,  the  risk  is  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms;  but  the  masked 
or  insidious  form  of  yellow  fever,  is  most 
commonly  the  most  difficult  of  manage- 
ment, and,  consequently,  the  most  dan- 
gerous. Hence  the  walking  cases"  are 
almost  sure  to  prove  fetal.  There  are 
three  modes  of  attack  in  yellow  f^er; 
and  the  phenomena  of  either  may  vary, 
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as  the  remote  cause  may  have  been  more 
or  less  active  or  concentrated.  They 
may  also  be  influenced  bv  individoal 
habits  or  constitutiffiDS,  or  by  the  force 
of  the  occasional  or  exciting  cause;  and 
hence  we  find  it  ran  its  course  n^ndly 
someUmes;  that  is,  in  from  two  to  five 
days,  a  part  of  the  cases  terminiiting  in 
black  vomiL  In  this  form  of  the  disoidery 
the  symptoms  are  generally  less  fero- 
cious, and  leas  distinctly  marked,  tfaoogh 
more  certamly  and  speedily  fatal ;  or  it 
may  run  on  to  the  fifln  or  to  the  seventh 
day ;  and  though  the  sufiMn^  are  of  a 
more  acute  kind,  the  danger  is  kas^  as 
more  time  is  ^ven  for  the  applicalion  of 
remedies ;  or  it  may  present,  like  a  regu- 
larly-formed remittent,  regular  ezaeenar 
tions  and  remissions.  If  it  assume  this 
form,  it  may  run  on  to  the  ninth  or  der- 
entb  day.  The  first  ferm  observes  no 
very  regular  period  of  attack,  though  die 
evening  is  the  most  common.  The  sec- 
ond senerally  takes  place  after  noon ;  and 
the  &ird,  most  frequently  in  the  mofning. 
The  mode  of  attack,  however,  is  pretgr 
generally  marked  by  the  same  train  of 
symptoms,  difiering  more  in  force  than  in 
character,  if  we  except  the  first,  which 
oflen  has  the  peculiarity  of  betraying  itself 
by  scarcely  any  outward  signs,  except 
weakness,  slight  headache,  or  nausea. 
This  insidious  character  lulls  the  patient 
and  his  friends  into  a  fetal  security.  The 
patient  has  been  known  to  walk  about 
until  within  a  few  minutes  of  dissolatkm. 
The  unmasked  or  violent  attack  of  yellow 
fever  is,  therefore,  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  seeminffly  mild  form,  as  the  derange- 
ment of  the  system  is  more  palpaMe, 
thou^  it  is  always  highly  danfferous.  This 
disease  differs  in  its  attack  from  almost 
every  other  fomi  of  fever,  as  it  is  seldom 
ushered  in  by  a  well-defined  chill,  thotigh 
the  sensation  of  cold,  and  a  reduced  tem- 
perature of  the  skin,  will  remain  somedmes 
a  long  time  before  reaction  will  take  {dace. 
Much  languor  is  always  experienced; 
fbr  the  most  part,  intense  headache,  dis- 
tress about  the  precordia,  and  the  eyea  are 
of  a  peculiar  red.  The  heat  of  the  skin 
is  seldom  great  in  the  beginning,  but 
soon  increases  in  intensity,  conveying 
to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  pungency. 
The  pulse  is  rarely  open  and  strong;  in- 
deed, it  usually  appws  rather  more  fee- 
ble tiian  natural  to  the  inexperienced 

Sractitioner,  which  sometihies  betrsTS 
im  into  dangerous  errors.  The  pulse  in 
this  state  is  termed  the  oppnsstd  or  db- 
pressed  pulse  by  authors;  and,  instead 
of  requiring  the  aid  of  stimuli^  as  hM 
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been  too  often  supposed,  calls  loudly  for 
the  proper  use  or  the  lancet  The  face 
aasumes  a  peculiar,  or,  rather,  a  specific 
flush,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  the 
redness  of  ordinary  fever.  This  redden- 
ing gives  a  very  marked  character  to  the 
countenance,  and  can  never  be  mistaken, 
fay  an  eye  experienced  in  this  disease,  fbr 
a  fljrmptom  of  common  fever :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  always  denotes  a  high  degree  of 
yellow  fever.  The  tongue  is  usuallv 
moist  and  clammy ;  but  rarely  dry,  rough 
or  red,  in  the  commencement,  though 
these  conditions  of  this  orsan  are  sure  to 
follow  in  a  Short  time.  The  skin  is  dry 
and  harsh,  fbr  the  most  part;  though  oc- 
casionally it  is  found  wet,  with  hot  petr- 
spiration.  This  sweat  is  sometimes  early 
in  its  appearance,  and,  at  times,  extreme- 
ly profuse  in  its  quantity ;  but  it  neither 
abates  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
nor  mitigates  the  local  sufferings — as 
headache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  oppres- 
sion in  die  lungs.  It  is  therefore  not 
critical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
betrays  malignancy.  There  is  rarely  so 
great  an  abatement  of  symptoms,  at  any 
period  of  the  day,  as  to  amount  to  a  re- 
miasion,  though  there  frequently  is  an 
exacerbation  that  is  eveir  way  alarming, 
fiom  its  intensity ;  and  this  may  happen 
twice,  or  even  thrice,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  When  this  happens,  the  msease 
proceeds,  with  hasty  strides,  to  its  fittal 
termination;  fbr  should  not  remedies  at 
this  time,  especially  bleeding,  abate  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  very  soon  after 
their  application,  more  fatal  symptoms 
quickly  supervene ;  the  eye  becomes 
more  sad ;  lividity  is  added  to  the  deep- 
toned  color  of  the  cheek ;  the  tenderness 
is  much  increased  by  pressure  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach  ;  nausea  and 
vomiting  commence  or  increase  ;  the  pa- 
tient tosses  himself  into  every  position  ; 
delirium  ensues ;  the  urine  becomes  in- 
tense in  color,  and  small  in  quantity ;  the 
extremities  lose  their  heat ;  the  gums  be- 
come swollen  and  livid ;  tbe  tonmie  red, 
or  brown,  and  dry ;  thirst  insatiable ;  and 
the  drinks  rejected,  perhaps^  as  fast  as 
swallowed.  After  a  continuance  of  these 
symptoms  fbr  a  few  hours,  the  system 
seems  to  make  a  compromise  with  the 
disease,  and  pasavely  yields  itself  up  to 
its  ravages ;  for  there  is  no  diminution  of 
the  danger  at  this  moment,  though  the 
STStem  seems  less  morbidly  excitMl ;  for 
if  the  suffering  be  less^  danger  is  increased. 
Now  the  stomach  gives  way;  the  most 
tormenting  nausea  and  thirst,  with  almost 
incessant  vomitings,  take  place.  The 
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fluids  discharge^  are,  for  the  most  part, 
nothing  but  tbe  drinks  which  the  patient 
has  swallowed ;  fbr  these,  even  in  the 
beginning,  are  rarely  Xinged  vrith  bile. 
But  a  threatening  change  soon  follows ; 
the  fluids  become  thicker,  and  somewhat 
ropv,  and  are  now  found  to  have  mixed 
with  them  a  flaky  substance,  of  a  dark 
color.  These  flaky  substances,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  are  portions  of  the 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  detached, 
and  made  to  mix  with  the  ^jjscted  fluids, 
by  the  effort  of  vomiting.  The  urine,  at 
this  time,  is  usually  very  scanty,  or  may 
be  even  suppressed  ;  the  bowels  are  tardv, 
or  yield  a  blackish,  tarry-looking  sub- 
stance, of  considerable  tenacity.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  with  tl^e 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  abdomen, 
is  colder  than  natural ;  sometimes  diy, 
sometimes  moist;  the  hands  and  feet 
deathly  cold,  mottled  vrith  stagnating 
blood ;  the  pulse  feeble,  fluttering,  or  ex- 
tinct ;  or  it  may  be' slow,  comporod,  and 
might,  by  the  inexperienced,  be  even  pro- 
nounced natural.  Sleep  forsakes  the 
patient,  or  he  dozes,  to  suffer  more ;  his 
respiration  is  hurried,  or  pretematurall^ 
slow.  His  mind  may  wander,  but  delin- 
um  is  not  a  very  usual  s]rmptom  in  jrellow 
fever.  Indeed,  the  patients,  in  this  dis- 
ease, often  possess  the  entire  use  of  their 
faculties  to  the  very  last  moment  of  life. 
Some  die  most  tranquilly,  declaring,  with 
almost  their  latest  breath,  that  nothing 
ailed  them ;  while  others  die  in  great 
agony.  When  this  happens,  it  is  gene- 
rally when  delirium  is  present,  and  when 
the  brain,  fVom  sympathy,  seems  to  sus- 
tain the  great  force  of  attack.  The  pa- 
tient may  now  become  more  tranquil, 
fi-om  an  evident  mitigation  of  all  the 
severer  symptoms;  and  this  short-lived 
truce  gives  rise,  in  the  inexperienced,  to 
hopes  that  are  never  to  be  realized ;  fbr 
now  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  which 
^ves  its  name  to  the  disease,  ^gins  to 
show  itself,  and  becomes  the  harbin^r 
of  the  dreaded  and  fatal  black  vomit.** 
This  matter  is  thrown  from  the  stomach, 
sometimes  in  incredible  quantities,  and 
of  various  shades  of  color,  from  dark- 
brown  to  the  color  of  coflee-grounds^  or 
blackness.  It  is  ejected  with  very  liitle 
effort,  and  the  patient,  for  the  most  part, 
denies  the  existence  of  pain.  Black  vom- 
it, however,  does  not  alvrays  precede 
death ;  it  is  occasionally  absent  But 
when  this  is  the  case,  its  place  is  supplied 
by  tbe  eructation  of  prodigious  quantities 
of  gas,  rapidly  and  constantly  secretefl 
by  the  stomach.  The  gums,  and  other 
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portions  of  the  bod^,  at  this  time,  yield 
considerable  quantities  of  blood,  which 
renders  the  aspect  of  the  patient  truly 
hideous.  The  teeth  become  incrusted 
with  sordes ;  the  tongue  block  and  dry ; 
the  pulse  pretematuruly  slow  and  feeble ; 
or  it  may  be,,  at  the  wrist,  extinct ;  the 
skin  and  extremities  cokl ;  coma,  or  low, 
muttering  delirium,  takes  place;  some- 
times convulsions ;  then  death.  The 
prognosis  in  this  disease  must  always  be 
regarded,  eveb  in  its  conmiencement,  as 
un&vorable,  though  this  fever  is  not  in- 
evitably faxiX,  If  the  disease  have  com- 
menced in  an  open,  undisguised  form,  the 
chance  is  increased ;  but  if  it  attack  insidi- 
ously, the  danger  is  almost  in  proportion  to 
the  absence  ofprominent  or  decided  symp- 
toms. If  the  disease  assume,  or  can  be 
made  to  put  on,  a  regular  form,  that  is,  have 
its  remissions  and  exacerbations  in  pretty 
regular  order,  though  the  symptoms  run 
high,  there  appears  a  better  chance  to  in- 
crease the  one  and  moderate  the  other. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  dis- 
cover no  tendency  to  regular  remission,  or 
if  reaction  be  but  feeble  and  transitory,  the 
risk  is  greatly  augniented.  If  the  patient 
sigh  deeply,  immediately  after  waking,  and 
before  he  have  recovered  the  powers  of 
speech,  the  presage  is  bad ;  or  if  he  com- 
plain of  much  soreness  and  pcdn,  without 
the  part  having  anv  morbid  appearance,  it 
is  equally  unfavorable.  Those  whose  arms 
ijecome  rigid  seldom  get  well ;  and  those 
who  have  an  entire  suppression  of  urine 
never  recover.  Black  vomit  is  always  a 
very  unfavorable  sjrmptom,  especially 
when  attended  by  hiccough,  but  is  not 
necessarily  fatal,  particularly  in  young  peo- 
ple. The  ^  puking  of  wind,^  as  it  is  called, 
16  perhaps  as  deadly  a  symptom  as  black 
vomit.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there 
be  a  general  abatement  of  the  symptoms, 
cs|)ecially  of  headache,  with  a  soflenecl 
skin  ;  a  general  and  equally  distributed 
warmth;  less  jactitation;  diminution  t)f 
thirst,  without  nausea  or  vomiting,  and 
the  tongue  beginning  to  clean ;  less  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastrium;  bilious  foDcal 
discharges ;  a  free  flow  of  lighter  colored 
urine  (and  particularly  if  it  deposit  a  late- 
ritious  sediment) ;  a  moderate,  and  sene- 
rally-diffused  perspiration,  afler  the  abate- 
ment of  the  exacerbation, — the  disease 
may  be  considered  as  less  desperate,  and 
as  tending  to  a  healthy  solution.  The 
pulse,  in  this  disease,  betrays,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  less  concern,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  than  in  almost  any  other  with  which 
we  are  accjuainted.  Indeed,  but  litde  de- 
pendence IS  to  be  put  upon  it,  if  it  alone 


be  taken  aa  a  guide ;  for  it  has  been 
known  to  resemble  a  pulse  in  healdi, 
when  dissolution  has  been  near  at  hand ; 
while,  again,  it  has  been  known  to  cease, 
yet  the  patient  recover. — TVeatment  The 
treatment  of  this  disease  is  yery  At  from 
being  as  efficacious  or  certain  as  its  dan- 
ger requires;  yet  it  is  not  so  &Ib1,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  as  mi^t, 
at  first  sight,  be  supposed.  In  tropical 
climates,  it  rages  among  strangers  alinost 
exclusively;  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  are  of  a  description  unaMe  to  pro- 
cure the  best  means  of  mitigating  suner- 
iug  or  averting  danger,  in  northeriy 
situations,  where  the  disease  is,  aa  it  were, 
accidental,  the  mortality,  under  the  ben 
circumstances,  is  considerablyjesa,  though 
still  very  much  too  greaL  We  may  at- 
tribute some  portion  of  the  mortality 
to  the  discrepancy  in  the  views  that  have 
been  taken  of  the  habits  and  nature  of 
the  disease.  Some  suppose  it  conta- 
fiouB  in  a  high  degree:  this  infidfiUy 
increases  the  mortality,  by  causing  the 
necessary  means  to  be  withheld  from  the 
suffering,  under  the  apprehension  of  per- 
sonal danger  ;  while  others  look  upon  iv 
nature  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  typhus^ 
and  fatally  adopt  a  treatment  confonns- 
ble  to  such  a  view ;  and,  consequenth, 
thousands  are  sacrificed  to  a  hypothesu. 
The  opinion  is  now,  however,  luuly  gain- 
ing ground,  that  yellow  fever  ia  essen- 
tially an  inflammatory  disease,  and  oae 
which  requires  a  vigorous  and  strkdj 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatmenL  Bib 
neither  a  correct  pathology,  nor  the  bat 
concerted  means,  will  avail,  if  the  props 
time  for  their  application  be  lose  To  be 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  ft- 
ver,  no  time  must  be  spent  in  temporizisf. 
Yellow  fever,  as  has  just  been  staid 
must,  agreeably  to  the  best  authorities,  be 
looked  upon  as  an  exqmnU  gatMis;  a 
fact  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of: 
it  is  for  tlie  relief  of  this  condition  of  tbe 
stomach,  almost  exclusively,  that  reme- 
dies are  to  be  sought.  It  has  been  meS' 
tioned,  that  the  pulse,  fix>m  its  simifac^id 
weakness,  and  the  feebleness  of  reacra 
in  its  more  dangerous  forms,  has  miaM 
the  practitioner  to  the  fatal  use  of  stimu- 
lants. It  is  the  depressed,  or  oppressed 
pulse,  so  called — a  pulse  that  always  a^ 
quires  vigor  by  the  abstraction  of  Mood. 
The  quantity  to  be  taken  at  any  gireo 
time,  cannot  well  be  defined ;  fiir  tfai^ 
state  of  tbe  arterial  system  may  reqain 
the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  olood  » 
relieve  it,  or  the  pulse  may  become  opec 
and  fiee  by  the  abstraction  of  only  a  »v 
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ounces.  The  management  of  the  bleed- 
ing must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  medical  attendant   If  the  pulse 
rise,  as  it  is  wont  to  do  under  this  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
iti  abstraction  should  be  c<»itinued  until 
it  become  soft  under  the  finger.  Nor 
can  any  rule  be  laid  down  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  bleeding,  but  one — ^namely, 
that  recourse  must  be  had  to  it,  whenever 
the  system  reacts  with  force,  by  which 
eveiy  symptom  becomes  a|grayated,  eren 
if  this  occur  several  times  m  the  twenty- 
four  hours.   It  is  mainly  owing  to  not 
taking  down  the  excess  of  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  when  it  occurs, 
that  fatal  disorganization  takes  place  so 
frequently ;  therefore,  every  paroxysm 
should  be  carefully  watched,  that  no  one 
may  pass  without  having  the  force  of  the 
pulse  abated,  by  the  loss  of  blood ;  for  it 
may  be  confidently  said,  that  the  system 
never  reacts  forcibly  in  this  disease,  when 
it  will  not  bear  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
either  generally  or  topically.   If  topical 
bleeding  be  resorted  to,  it  must  be  from 
the  epigastrium ;  therefore,  either  leech- 
ing or  cupping  must  be  the  mode  of  ab- 
straction.  This  state  of  the  aystem  is 
larely  foimd,  however,  after  the  expiration 
of  eiffht-and-foity  hours,  unless  tne  dis- 
ease nave  been  vigorously  treated  by  pre- 
vious blood-letting.   Should  this  period 
have  been  lost,  blading  from  the  general 
system  can  rarely  be  successful :  topical 
bleeding  alone  now  promises  relief ;  and 
this  may  be  tried  at  almost  any  period  of 
the  disease,  if  the  sensibility  or  the  epi- 
castrium  remain  active.  As  regards  tne 
reebleness  of  reaction,  as  just  stated,  we 
roust  not  be  mistaken  in  its  cause,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  disease ;  as  it  is  almost 
sure  to  depend  upon  the  depresaedHaU 
of  the  pvlit*   For  after  blood  has  been 
taken  in  an  appropriate  quantity,  the  heat 
of  the  akin  and  activity  of  the  pulse  will 
both  increase ;  but  if  stimulants  be  used, 
both  will  be  diminished.   But  it  is  al- 
ways proper,  when  reaction  is  feeble,  the 
■kin  cooler  than  natural,  and  the  extremi- 
ties perhaps  cM,  but  certainly  pretemat- 
urally  cool,  to  use  exiemo/  stimuli  with 
a  view  of  aiding  the  powers  of  the  system 
in  their  efibrts  to  iirod  uce  a  warmth  upon 
the  surftuse.  Bottles  or  juffs  of  hot  water, 
heated  bricks,  sinapisms,  Cayenne  pepper, 
d&c,  should  be  applied  to  the  feet  and 
lega,  and  used  until  a  proper  warmth  be 
restored.  The  bowels  should  be  freely 
opened,  but  not  violently  purged :  for  t)iis 
purpose,  ei^ht  or  ten  grains  of  calomel 
should  be  given  immediately  after  bleed- 


ing, followed,  in  three  hoius,  by  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  if  it  do  not  operate  previously 
to  the  expiration  of  this  time.  During 
the  whole  disease,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open  by  the  milder  piUKatives,  but 
especially  by  oil,  or  by  miections;  for 

Eurginff  is  uniformly  hurtnil,  luiless  it 
e  on  the  decline  of  the  disease,  and  after 
the  liver  has  begun  to  secrete  large  quan- 
tities of  bile,  which  requires  to  be  carried 
off.  The  mildest  drinks  should  be  given 
during  the  whole  attempt  at  cure,  and 
these  cold,  afanoet  always ;  that  is,  unless 
cold  drinks  be  less  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  than  tepid,  which  is  sometimes 
the  case.  Ice  swallowed  firequently,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  is  both  accept* 
able  and  usefbl,  and  should  never  be 
withheld  when  it  can  be  procured.  AU 
the  drinks  may  be  rendered  cold  by  this 
substance ;  and  these  should  consist  of 
gum-arabic  water,  barley  water,  linseed 
tea,  slippery-elm  bark  tea,  &c.  Drinks 
shoukl  always  be  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  lest  the  stomach  reject 
them.  If  there  be  much  sickness  of  stom- 
ach, attended  by  much  tenderness  upon 
pressure^  the  epigaabrium  shoukl  be  leech- 
ed or  cupped ;  uid  this  may  be  followed 
by  a  blister  if  the  nausea  or  vomiting  con- 
tinue. Sfiould  the  headache  be  great 
after  due  depletion  from  the  arm,-  the 
temporal  artery  may  be  opened,  or  leeches 
or  cups  be  applied  to  the  teihples,  behind 
the  ears^  and  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Under  these  cireumstances,  if  the  foet  be 
cool  or  cok],  they  should  be  placed  in 
hot  water,  with  which  is  mingled  a  quan- 
tity of  the  flour  of  mustard,  and  the  foet 
sufiered  to  remain  in  it  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated, 
pro  rt  nalo.  Freeh  air  should  be  admit- 
ted freely  into  the  room ;  the  bed  clothes 
and  body  linen  cbanaed  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable ;  WAl  excluded,  md  noise  pro- 
hibited. If  there  be  much  determma- 
tion  to  the  l^ead,  cold  applications  shoukl 
be  made  to  it,  after  reducing  the  quantity 
of  hair,  should  this  be  thick.  Partial 
heat  may  be  reduced  by  sponging.  Doc- 
tor Jacklwn,  in  his  treatise  on  fover,  rec- 
ommends lanre  bleedings,  in  the  first 
eight  hours  of  attack,  even  ad  ddiqmum 
ommL  This,  in  robust  constitutions,  and 
when  the  disease  commences  with  high 
excitement,  has  been  found  very  bene- 
ficial ;  but  it  rarely  can  be  proper  where 
the  disease  is  of  a  highly  malignant  char- 
acter, as  is  almost  always  the  case  where 
much  indirect  debility  suddenly  shows 
itself  and,  consequently,  where  the  pow- 
ers of  the  system  are  madequate  to  pro- 
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duce  a  quick  and  sufficiently  powerful  re- 
action. In  this  case,  however,  stimula- 
tion would  be  more  quickly  and  certainly 
fatal  than  bleeding;,  even  indiscreetly 
urced  ;  for,  by  the  former,  you  cannot ' 
ftu  to  increase  the  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which 
will  necessarily  auffment  the  danger; 
while  the  latter  only  diminishes  the  power 
of  reaction  ;  therefore,  by  the  first  prac- 
tice, the  cause  of  the  disease  is  increased ; 
by  the  second,  the  effects. of  this  cause 
are  only  augmented.  For  the  first,  there 
may  be  no  lulequate  remedy ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, a  remedy  may  be  found :  hence, 
when,  in  the  eariy  stage  of  yellow  fever, 
recourse  is  had  to  internal  sumulants,  the 
case  is  ahnost  uniformly  fatal ;  whereas, 
bleeding,  even  when  injudiciously  employ- 
ed, only  depresses  the  system,  which  nun 
rteover  by  tne  aid  of  external  stimuli ;  and 
the  case  is  not  as  desperate  as  when  stim- 
uli have .  been  thrown  into  the  stomach 
during  the  state  of  active  inflammation. 
In  the  case,  however,  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  only  an  abuse  of  the  proper 
remedy ;  for,  if  the  abstraction  of^  blood 
be  judiciously  made  in  this  state  of  the 
system,  the  enrstem,  instead  of  becoming 
prostrate,  will  react  prompdy ;  for  the 
pulse,  in  the  beginning  of  this  disease,  is 
m  a  state  of  depression,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  and  not  of  o&softile  toeak- 
nt$s ;  for  there  have  been  instances  of 
recovery,  as  already  stated,  after  spontane- 
ous h»morrhages  from  various  parts  of 
the  bod^,  but  where  the  abstraction  of 
blood  nom  the  general  system  by  the 
lancet  would  certainly  have  proved  fiital. 
Does  not  this  flow  of  blood  intimate  to 
us  the  proprieQr  of  imitating  it,  by  the 
application  of  a  leech  or  two  to  various 
parts  of  the  body  ?  One  thing  is  very 
certain  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  yel- 
low fever,  that  when  bleeding,  either  gen- 
eral or  topical,  foils  to  sfford  relief,  stimu- 
lants never  succeed :  therefore,  when  ^e 
time  is  past  for  both  general  and  topical 
bleeding,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  relief 
of  the  patient  by  the  exhibition  of  stimu- 
lants. By  doing  litde  or  nothing  at  this 
time,  the  recuperative  powers  ofthe  sys- 
tem, if  left  to  themselves,  may  restore  the 
patient ;  for  all  that  art  can  do,  at  this  time. 
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is  not  to  thwart  or  prevent  their  effims. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  rather  the  specta- 
tors ofthe  conflict  of  the  system,  than  ac- 
tive agents  against  the  disease ;  taking  care, 
however,  constantly  to  remove,  as  much 
as  it  may  be  in  our  power,  any  obstacle 
that  may  appear  to  interfore  with  the  gen- 
eral progTMS  to  recovery,  as  an  irregular 
condition  of  the  bowels,  of  the  stomach, 
of  the  state  of  air,  ^cc  &c.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  are  troublesome  conditions  of 
the  stomach,  and  its  relief  should  be  at- 
tempted  by  leeching,  cuppins  and  blis- 
tering over  its  region,  by  Seltzc^  water, 
the  effervescing  drau^t,  lime  water  and 
milk,  &C.,  but  never,  or  but  very  rarely 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  by  stimu- 
kfnts:  afoer  decided  marks  of  debility, 
clove  tea,  mint  tea,  or  strong  oofifee,  with 
mustard  to  the  ejpigastrium,  may  be  tried. . 
When  black  vomit  has  come  on,  the  spirit 
of  turpentine,  with  the  oil  of  cimuunoii, 
in  thiity  drop  doees,  has  been  certainly  of 
temporary  use,  and  occasionally  of  per- 
manent benefiL  Thirst  may  be  abated 
by  small  quantities  of  veiy  cold  water,  or 
by  firequently  swallowing  small  jportions 
of  ice,  as  directed  above :  som^imes  the 
fidmg  of  the  stomach  is  in  fovor  of  warm 
drinks ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  craving 
or  instinct  should  be  indulfped.  Hiccough 
is  sometimes  extremely  distressing  in  tms 
complaint.  Camphor,  in  doees  of  from 
five  to  ten  grains,  will  sometimes  rdieve 
it.  Should  it  oflbnd  the  stomach,  it  may 
be  given  veir  advantageously  in  a  gill  of 
rich  flaxseed  tea,  and  thin  starch,  or  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic,  as  an  enema.  The 
utmost  attention  must  be  constantly  paid 
to  the  patient  by  the  nuree :  lie  should 
have  the  luxuiy  of  fresh  air  constantly, 
and  the  frequent  renewal  of  dean,  fireafa 
body  linen  and  bed  dothes. 
YoacK,  GsiTERAi..  (See  FoHL) 
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Zaara.   (See  Sahara.) 
ZA&AeozA.   (See  Saragoueu) 
Zebaotb.   (See  Sabaiftn.) 
Zxin.   (See  Se^iL) 
Zetland  Isles.   (See  SheUamL) 
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WiTHXKSPooN,  JohD,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  college  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  Yester,  Scot- 
land, February  5,  1722,  and  educateid  at 
Eklinburgfa.  He  was  settled  in  the  min- 
istry, first  at  Beith,  and  afterwards  at 
Paisley,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Scottish  clercy  for 
talents  and  influence.  He  published 
while  there  his  Characteristics,  and  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  orthodox  part  of 
the  clergy.  He  was  invited  to  remove  to 
several  distinguished  cities  in  Europe, 
but,  at  length,  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  presidency  or  the  college  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  and  came  to  that  state, 
with  his  family,  in  1768.  The  war  of 
the  revolution  dispersed  the  students,  and 
left  him  at  leisure  to  engage  in  civil 
employments,  to  which  he  was  almost 
immediately  called.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed 


the  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  and,  in 
1776,  was  appointed  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and  retained  a  seat  in  that  body  till 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  His  name  ia 
affixed  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
After  the  war,  the  coUese  was  re-opened, 
and  he  returned  to  nis  duties  there. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  sight  He  died 
November  15,  1794,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  mind  of 
great  vigor  and  activity,  of  uncommon 
shrewdness  and  humor.  His  learning  was 
very  various  and  extensive,  and  his  dis- 
cernment of  character  singularly  keen. 
His  preaching  was  characterized  by  per- 
spicuity and  energy.  He  was  an  able 
politician,  and  a  z^ous  friend  of  liberty, 
and  a  highly  amiable,  amusive,  and 
instructive  companion.  His  works  have 
been  published  m  4  vols.,  8vo. 


JSToU  referred  to  on  page  502  of  this  Volume, 

Since  this  volume  was  put  in  type,  we  have  received  tbe  work  of  Messrs.  De 
Beaumont  and  De  Toqueville  on  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States  (Paris, 
1833).  These  gentlemen  were  sent  by  the  French  government  to  inouire  into  the 
state  of  the  American  prisons,  and  to  give  a  report  on  tlie  systems  here  adopted. 
Their  work  (a  translation  of  which  is  now  making  in  this  country)  contains,  as  may  be 
supposed,  much  valuable  information  on  the  Auburn  system,  as  well  as  on  that  prac- 
tised in  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  near  Philadelphia ;  and  the  report  on  the  henlth  of 
the  convicts  in  solitary  C9nfinement,  according  to  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  is  highly 
satis&ctory. 
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7%e  following  list  eoiUaitu  the  errata  whieh  have  bun  found  during  the  preparatien  of  thie 
work.    TneM  have  been  corrected  as  fast  as  discovered,  so  that  the^  do  mot  iqtpear  m  the  later 


copies. 


VOL,  L 


X  Pan  16,  noMiiy  Htle,  M  <AbUa/  rtod  *Abria].* 

p.  53,  line  3,  <^had  been  prevtoualy,'  r^ti  *  was 
rabaequently,'  and  efi^  *  MaanchDaecH,'  insert  *in 

1775,* 

p.  56, 1.  47,  *  AngellcaBB  *  rsad  *  AnclicanB.' 

p.  89, 1.  33,  « Beiberd*  rtod '  BerberJ 

p.  9B|  1. 37,  <  Knrerctaanee » rtad  <  Kaieechanee.' 

p.  106, 1.  31,  *  Sigtanondi  *  rtad  *  Blunondi.' 

p.  177,  <  AUment*  it  pUued  bg  adstaks  ^fier  *  AU- 


p.  190,  'Almond*  is  pmtbw  mistake^  'Almoner.* 

p.  194,  1.  4,  « RboBUan  ^  rtod  *  Rbatlan  ;*— 1. 14, 
« 19,850*  rMd  *  14,859.* 

p.90S,1.38,  <PaMo'  rMd  *VaMa' 

p.  908.  1.  16,  <  1497* rttid  <  1499 ;*— L  17,  emU  the 
ward  •likewise,* 

p.  911.  1.  48,  *  Hartford,  Connecticnt*  should  be 
<  New  York.* 


p.  994,  *AnaBanta,a60naM<«Mtida/lir<Ana.* 
p.  940, 1. 1,  *  94,441  *  read  *  91.441.* 

—    -      -  -    Mrt<s.Tomaa  do 

tetton,  strike  eat 
Bofota,  on  tbe  Maf- 
andi$uert  *ioat]indeof  rhrer  Oroao- 


p.  950, 1. 91  ftrem  battsau  strOe 
Anfoetura I.  18  and  from 
•  140  miles  N.  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bo 
dalena  river,*  and  huert  *  soath  Vrao  ui 
CO,  about  90  leagues  from  its  month.* 
p.  959,  t  fla,^Bidke  *  rsad  <  Btelke.* 
p.  900,1.  ifiambatimn,  «port*rMd*l 
p.  986, 1.40,  'Lamotlie*  rsad  *hem 
p. 360, 1. 9,  'bisbop* read  'presbyter.* 
p.  375. 1.  98,  *  Socinins  *  rssd  *  Socinns.* 
p.  410,  'Ashmole*  is  pUesd  bf  misU 


*Asbantee.* 

p.  450,  Atooi  li  said  to  be  snppoeed  to  eontaln 
•  -  The  population  is  probably  not 


54,000  Inbabitaats. 
aver  19,000. 


P.47J 


474,1.43,  *  195*  rMd  • 
497,  1.  41,  CJ 


975.* 


p.  497,  I.  41,  >br  *  by  Cbariemagne  to,*  resd  <to 
Gharlemagne  by.* 

n.  «W,r.  43,  M  « expeUed  from  Moravia, '  resd 
'  destroyed  be  the  Moravians.* 
p.  584,1.96,  «I661*  r«adl61L* 


VOL.  n. 

Fate 90, 1.  m^bettem,  *  1530* resd  <  1646.* 
p.  75, 1.  99.  * Dessalx*  read  « Deaaiz.* 
p.  98.1.  4>«Bi*0ttna,  •4991*  rfad  *3733.' 
jft.  181.  Borne  mlstakeeon  this  page  ate  eorrected 
in  the  note  to  the  liitt  pafs  of  the  artlele  *  Joseph 

"pI^S!^!  4,  >br  'has  deeeribed  his  own  lift  at 
leaith,*  resd  < his  lift  has  been  written  by  M.de 
  *-l.90AomMmi,  «48;»1*  rMd 


p.  481, 1.  9,/or  <  3000  *  rMd  <  .10,000.* 
p.  499, 1. 15  Aom  bottom.   Cape  Havtlen  is  errone- 
ously suted  to  be  the  capital  of  Hayti. 

VOL.  III. 

Pane  30,  U 1  oad  9,  '  Burying-Ground  *  rMd  *  Bury- 
ing-naees.* 

p.  184.  The  view  of  the  expense  of  the  clergy  in 
England,  eonmaied  with  that  of  the  clergy  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  wm  taken  from  a  statement  made 
during  the  short  sWky  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ments in  Spain  and  Portugal,  when  the  income  of 
the  clergy  in  thoee  eonntries  waa  much  reduced,  and 
therefore  is  true  only  of  that  time, 
p.  996, 1.  IS  from  bottom,  <  Clerftti  *  rMd  *  Clerfait* 
p.  346,  1.  10  oad  11,  'Columbaxii*  rMd  'Colum-^ 
bariaT^ 

p.  351.1.93,  '9  vols.*  read  <4vols.,*  oad  *  1895* 
rMd  *1888.* 

p.  479.  The  qnaliflcatlons  of  voters  in  New 
York  should  be  stated  thvs Citlsenship,  resi- 
dence of  a  year  in  the  stole,  and  six  months  in  the 
county,  immediately  preoeoing  the  election.  For 
people  of  color,  a  freehold  of  |950  (the  taxes  on 
which  have  been  paid),  and  three  veaia*  citisenship, 
with  residence  one  year  immediately  before  the 
election. 

p.  586,  1.  9  from  Mtm,  <Ouatremto*  rMd 
« Oaatremire.* 

VOL.  rv. 

Page  98,  in  the  paiagranh  headed  *  Sentences  of 
Death,*  the  words  *  annual  average  *  belong  only  to 
theflist  three  lines.  The  word  *  total*  ahonld  be 
substituted  in  the  following  lines,  and  the  words 
*  in  the  whole,*  now  set  against  Scotland,  in  the' 4th 
line,  struck  out, 
p.  96. 1. 16,  *  Methodlcns*  rasd  *  Methodtos.* 
p.  108, 1. 9fiw  bottom,  '  BiirgBchaft  *  rasd  '  Burg- 

p.  189, 1.  99,  •  Opite  *  reed  *  Oplts.* 
p.  199,  1.Jl  <  Baaer  *  rMd  *  Baner.*, 
p.  911.  The  lives  of  the  two  earis  of  Essex  will 
be  found  on  page  911,  under  the  head  of  *  Devereux.* 
pi  999, 1.9  Am  tettMi,  *  1,0000  *  rMd  *  10,000.* 
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GmcIi-WImp   Saake  (i 
Sefpwt)  4M 

Cold  («ee  Freexinf,  and 
Temperature)  ••••  

Collared  Saake  (aee  Ser- 

C<Srai^,  Americai 
Fraiera  CarolmieBsu' 

^ — 1  ^ — L       ^  *  i^a^Mifci  1 

Colotfvar  (see  Clausenborg) 

Complexion  

Cond^  (prince)  •  499 

Congelation  (see  Freexiag)  " 

Conataat  

Constantinople.  Ere  of  (see 

Epoch)   " 

Coneumpdon  (see  PuImonaF 

ry  Consumption)  •  •  " 

Convent  (see  Monastery )••• 

Cony  (see  Jerix>a)   " 

Coolies  (see  Palanquin)....  " 
Coomassie  (see  Cnmmasee)  " 
Copperhead  (see  Serpent)..  " 
C^yhold  (see  Tenure).... 
Corporations  (see  Guilds).  •  " 

Correa  da  Serra   " 

Coemic  Rising  (see  Ortns 

Cosmicus)..  

Cotton-Tree    (see  Plane- 

TieeK.. ......  " 

Cotton-Wood  (see  Poplar). 

Cougar  (see  Puma)   ** 

Cow.Bird  (see  Oriole)  

Cozen  (see  Cockswain). ...  " 

Crabbe  (George)...   " 

Cmven(lady)   " 

Criehtonite  (see  Titanium). 
Cross  Stone  (see  Harmo- 

tome)   " 

Clown  Imperial  (see  Fritil- 

laria)   " 

Crucifixion   *' 

Cruor  (see  Blood).  441 

Ciystallisation  (see  Cohe- 

non)   " 

Cobebs  (see  Pepper)   " 

Cucumber-Tree  (see  Mag- 

'  Bolia)   " 

Cumulus  (see  Clouds)  

Cuvier   " 

Cnzco  (see  Cosco)   ** 

Cyanometer  (see  Heaven).  " 

D. 

Dahcotahs    (see  Indians, 

American)   441 

Dalmatia,    Duke  of  «(see 

Soolt)   " 

Dark   Ages   (see  Middle 

Ages)  

Davy  (sir  Humphrey)   " 

Oe  Bay  (see  Baius)  

Death,  Apparent  

Decigramme  (see  Gramme)  4tt 
Demesne  (see  Domain).. ..  " 

Demurrer  (see  Issue)   " 

Denys,  St.,  Abbey  of  (see 

Denis)  

Dertahavin  (see  Derscha- 

win)   « 

Desiderada,  or  Desirada  (see 

Deseada)  

Dessoles   " 

Deva-Nagare  (see  Sanscrit)  " 
Diabetes   « 


CONTBiTB. 


 4iS 

Dickinson  (Jonathan)  44S 

Diodetiaa,  Ere  of  (see  Ep- 
och)   

IVIsraeU  (Isaac)  

Doomsday  Book  (see  Domes* 

day  B<^k)  

Dooraick  (see  Tournay)... 
Ikuiet,  Earl  oC  (seA  Sack- 
ville,  Charies,  ana  Sack- 

ville,  Thomas)  

Double  Speeder  (see  Cotton 

Manufacture)  

Drabants,  or  Trabants  (see 

Guards)  

Drawing  Frame  (i 
Maniuacture)  • . 

Dredging  

Dshaiatai  (see  Tartaiy)...  416 

Dun-Fish  (mo  Cod)  

Duse  (see  Dense)  

Dutch  Gold  (see  Copper). .  • 
Dutch  Leaf  (see  Dirability) 
Dutch  School  of  Painters 
(see  Netheriandish  School) 
Dutchman's  Pipe  (see  Snake- 
root)  

Dwarf  Rose  Ba^  (see  Rho- 
dodendron Maximum)... 

Dyke  (see  Dike)  

Dysentery  • 


i  Cotton 


Ebn-Sina  (see  Avicenna).  • . 
Ebn-Zoar(see  Avenzoar).. 
Echidna  (see  Platy]]us|.... 
Eehmim  (see  Achmim).... 

Eel-Pout  (see  Ling)  

Egret  (see  Heron)  

Egypuan  Ere  (see  E^h). 
ElSag  (see  Elephantma).. 
Elaps  Fulvius  (see  Serpents) 
Eliquation  (see  Silver)... • 

Eloise  (see  Heloise)  

Elsa  (see  AUsa)  

Emphyteusis  (see  Contract) 
English  Sweat  (see  Plague) 
Eratostrattts  (see  Heretos- 


446 


Ert>il  (see  ArtMla).   " 

Eresicthon  (see  Eriaicthon) 

Erse  (see  Gaelic)   " 

Ergwean  Sea  (see  Red 

Escuage  (see  Tenur«0<*-*  " 

Essex.  Eari  of  (see  Crom- 
welL  and  Devereux)....  " 

Essonite  (see  Garnet)*   " 

Ethics  (see  Moral  Philoso- 
phy)  " 

Euchetes  (see  Messalians).  " 

Evil  Eye  (see  Fascination, 
in  this  Appendix)   " 

Exhilareting  Gas  (see  Nitro- 

ge»)...v:.....   " 

F. 

Falatah  (seeFouIah)  446 

FUls  (see  Cataract)   " 

Fascination   " 

Fasting  448 

FelTat&(see  Foulahs)....  461 
Feuillants  (see  Jacobins)..  " 
Fisher  (see  Marten)  


(Me 

Ifigfalandf  of  the  Hudson)  46t 

Rtmlliam  (eari)  

Five  Nations  (see  InMiums)  4fiB 
Flaecus  (see  Horatius  Flac- 

cua)   ^* 

Flat  Heads  (aee  Choctaim)  " 
Flemish  School  of  Painteis 

(seeNedieriamlishSeboel)  " 
Fleras  (see  Fleurus). 
Fleur-de-Lis  Imm  Lily)...* 

Fleuret  (see  ^)  

Flying  Squirrel  (see  Sqniml)  " 

FohifseeFo)  

Font  (see  Fount)..*   " 

Forgery  

Fossil  Reasains  (see  Organ- 
ic Remains)   • 

Fox.  Henry  Richard  (see 

HoUand,Xoid)  

Fracture  

France  .46$ 

Freestone  (see  Sandstone).'.  46f 
Friuli,  Duke  of  (see  Duroe) 
Ftaerteventure  (see  Forte- 

venUire)   " 

Fuessli  (see  Ftaseli)   " 

Fulmmating  Gold  (see  Gold)  " 
Fulminating  Powders  (see 

Mercury,  and  Silver) .... 

Fundi  (see  Fondi)  

Furnaces     ibr  waiw' 

Houses  (see  Stoves). 

Fune   " 

Fyen  (see  Funen)  

G. 

Galena  (see  Lead)  462 

Galleasses  (see  GallciyU*»t  " 

Gargle  (see  Murrain)  

Ctanusmnent  (see  Attach- 
ment, Foreign)   " 

Garter  Snake  (see  Serpent)  46S 

Gauntlope  (see  Ghntlope).. 

Gaznavides  (see  Persia)...  " 

Genesee  Oil  (see  Bitumen). 

Genlis  (madame  de).   " 

Georgia  Bark  (see  Pink- 
neya  Pnbescensl  

Georgium  Sidus  (see  Her- 
schel)   « 

Germaine.  Lord  Geoige  (see 
Sackville,  George)   ** 

GhosU  (see  Visions)  

Giamsehid  (see  Jemshid) .  • .  " 

Giovio,  Paolo  (see  Jovins). .  ** 

Girard  (Stephen)   " 

Glass  Snake  (see  Seipent).  464 

Glonr  (see  Nimbus)  

Gnidus  (see  Cnidna)  

Goitre  

Gomare  Islands  (see  Como- 
ro)   « 

Goosander  (see  Merganser)  " 

Gothe   " 

Grammarians  (see  Rhetori- 
cians)..  " 

Grey  Monks  (see  Vallom- 
brosa)   " 

Green  Snake  (see  Serpent).  " 

Greene  (Christopher)   " 

Grigoire  (count)  465 

Gregorian  Chant  (see  Music, 
Sacred)   « 

Gross-GIogau  (see  Glogau) 
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GroiMtor  (Me  Ganet)....  4S5 

Goamco  (■«•  LUma)   " 

Gaaochet  (aee  Cananei) ...  " 

Qaorroro 

Guildford  (see  MortbW  

Gam-Tree  («ee  Tbpelo) . ...  " 

Gnonery   " 

Gyaaetus  Electeicat'  (see 
lUeetrieal  Eel)  470 

H. 

Hadriaa  (see  Adriaaj  470 

Halcyon  (see  Kjngfisber), .  " 

Halep  (see  Aleppo)   " 

Halirax,  Marquis  of  (see 

Savilie,  GeoiM)   " 

]iardwicke,Lord(seeYoike, 

Philip)   " 

Harrier  (see  Hound)   " 

Harwst  Fly  (see  Locust).  • '  " 
Harvest  Moon  (see  Moon ).  •  " 
Hauberk  (see  Mail,  Coat  of)  " 

Haucwits  (eount).   " 

Hauuer  (Kaspar)   '* 

Heater Slueld(see Shield).  471 
Hectogranune  (see  Gramme)  " 
Helsincoer  (see  Elsinore)..  " 

Helvi^  (Amelia  von)   « 

Hemicraaia  (see  Menim).  ** 
Hemispheres  of  Magdebu^ 

(see  Guericke)   " 

Hen(see  Ckick)   " 

Hertoeenboseh  (see  Boi»4e- 

dS)   " 

Hesperia  (see  Italy)   " 

Hifomeni  (see  Abbots)....  ** 

Hinnom  (see  Tophet)   " 

Hoar  Frost  (see  Fraesinr).  *' 

Hoban  (bishop)   " 

Hogaose  Serpent  (see  Ser* 

peats)  47t 

Holidm  (see  Festivals) ...  " 
Holoienies(seeludith)....  " 
Holy  Thursday  (see  Ascea- 

siSnDay)   " 

Honeystone  (see  Mellite)..  " 
Hooded  Sneke  (see  Cobra 

da  Capello)   " 

Hookah(see  Pipe, Smoking)  " 

Hope  (Tiiomasr.   " 

Horn  Music,  Russian  (see 

Russian  Hunting  Music).  " 
Horse-Racing  (see  Races).  " 

Horseshoes   " 

Hospitalers  (see  John,  St., 

Knights  of)  473 

Hoodon  

House  Snake  (see  Serpent) 

Huber  

HalaDs(seeUlans)  

Humphreys  (David)  

Hydrocele  (see  Dropsy). . . .  474 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  (see  Prus- 

sic  Acid)  -  

Hydrometra  (see  Dropsy). . 

Hydrostatic  Bed  

Hydrothorax  (see  Dropsy).  475 
Hydras  (see  Serpent).... 

I. 

Iconography  (see  Icon)....  475 
Ideology  (MO  Language).. 
Idyl  (see  P^teral)  


OOMTENT8. 

Itnenite  (see  TStaaiomJ.b..  475 
Images,  Adoration  of  (see 
leonolatry,   and  leoao- 

clasu)  

Imhossing  (see  Embossing)  " 
Incarnation  (see  Granolatioaj 
Indemnity  Bill  (see  Law  or 
"^--sepr-  ' 

Infanticide 
In6ammation 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyes 


Ezcepuon)   " 

Inertia  (sea  Mechanics)... •  ** 

-  -     •  a 

ATI 


(sec  Ophthalmia)  478 

Indammation  of  tne  "  ' 


of 

tines  (see  Enteritis) 

Inflection  of  Light  (see  Op- 
ties)   

Inftisory  Animals  (see  Micro- 
SM^cal  Animals)  

Iserine  (see  Titanium)..... 

Iskiudar  (see  Scutari)  

Istachar  (see  Estachar).... 

lulus  (see  Ascanius)  

Ivory  Black  (see  Caibon).. 


Jasper  (sergeant)  478 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  (see 

Aiticfaokc)  479 

Jetsam  (see  Flotsam)   « 

Jones  (Noble  Wimbeiley).. 
Joosu  (see.Toumament)... 


K. 

Kaimes,  Lord  (see  Home, 

Heary)  479 

Kaatsobu  (see  Cossacks) ... 

Katy-did  (see  Locust)   " 

Keswick,  Lake  of  (see  Der* 

weat  Water)   " 

Killdeer  (see  Plover)   " 

Ktlogiamme  (see  Gramme)  ** 
Kimoli  (see  Argentiera). ... 
King-Bird  (seeTly-Catcher) 

King's  Evil   " 

Kingston  (see  HnU)  480 

Kite  (see  Hawk)T.   " 

Knistenaus  (see  Crees)....  " 
Kumiss  (see  Horse)   " 

L. 

La  Plata  (see  Chuquisaca).  480 
Lace  made  bv  Caterpillan. 

Lacbsa  (see  Arabia)  

Lading,  Bill  of  (see  Bill  of 

LaiUDg).........  

Lagan  (see  Flotsam)  

Lally-Tollendal  (marquis  of) 

Lamarque  (general)  

Lancastrian    Schools  (see 

Mutual  Instruction)  

Lanfranc  •  

Langenschwalbach  (see 

Schlangenbad). . ........ 

Latin  Language  (see  Roman 

Language  and  Literature) 
Laudanum  (see  Opium |.«  • . 
Laura  (see  Anachorets) .... 
Lawyers  (see  Advocates, 

Attorney,  and  Barrister). 
Leap  Year  (see  Epoch,  and 
i  Year)  


Lee(0amaal)  488 

L«sUe  (sir  John)  4B1 

Ufe-Baoy  

Lindeu'Tree  (see  Uasel...  48S 

Undaey  (Theophihia)   " 

Linnet  (saeFmdi)   " 

Litharge  (see  Lead)  

Lobloffy  (sea  Pine)  

Lochaber-Aae  (see  »gh- 

lamb)  Tr...  ^ 

Lodomiria  (see  Galieia). ... 
Looking-Glass  (see  Mn«r) 

Locunhig  (see  Mirage)   *• 

Lori  (see  Leauv).. ^ 
Loups-Crarouz  (see  Ljeaa-  *• 

Lo  ve-^ppl(B  (see  Tomato") . .  " 

H. 

Maas  (see  Meuae)..  481 

Mackintosh  (sir  Jaases).... 
Magic  Lantera  (see  Laatcm)  •* 
Mabon,  Viscoont  (aee  Sca»- 

hope,  Henry  Philip)   ^ 

Maki(see  Lemur)..;.   " 

Malines  (see  MechKa)   « 

Mallard  (see  Duck)   " 

Mandrill  (see  Babooa)  

Maro  (see  YirgO)  

Martin  (see  Sralow).   " 

Martyrs,  Era  of  (see  Epoch) 

Mattbissen   *- 

May-Bug  (see  Cockchafer)  ^ 
Melvaie,  ViseooBt  (see  DaiH 

das,  Heary)....  

Menagerie   " 

Mercurials  (see  Advocate).  481 

Merlia  (see  Hawk)   » 

M^  (see  BartMeay  and 

letallie  Tractors  (see 

kins)   « 

Middleaez,Earl  of(see8adL- 

ville,  Charies)   " 

Milfoil  (see  Yarnm)   ^ 

Milligramme  (see  GraoMe) 

BlUling  (see  FollaMT)   " 

Milt(i^8plcen>T   " 

Miracles  (see  Mystariea)...  " 
Mitchill  (doct&  Saaoel  La- 

than)   " 

Mitylene  (see  Lesbos)  485 

Moorfowl  (see  Gronsc)....  ^ 
Mother  of  Pearl  (see  Nacre) 
Mountaia  Laurel  (see  Kal- 

mia)  

Muflle  (see  Assaying)   *^ 

Mule  Jenny  (see  Cotton 

Manufacture)   " 

MiirsNm  (see  Lamprey) ....  ^ 
Murder  (see  Homicide). ...  " 
Muscogees  (see  CredEs)... 
Muscovado  (see  Sugar).  •  • .  *^ 
Musquash  (see  Mui&rat)...  " 

MuUny  

MyriogTaanne(seeGraaaBiie)  48S 
Mysticetus  (see  Whale). ...  " 

N. 

Naso  (see  Ovid)  48S 

Natural  Magic  

Neflr(Fdis)  487 

Nephritii  (aee  Ki<faey).,..  488 
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fUm  Goernfoy  (we  Egmoot 

New  Bmn  (fee  Selifbaiy)  " 

liBwt  (lee  Lttvd)  

Nieper  (tee  Daieper)  

irig1il-jAr(MeG<wl«oeker)  " 
If ooitejMB  Vernier).  •••••• 

NoUi  Tirauaiue  (iee  Abtee- 

vialieM)  •••••   " 

IfttahirwaD  (lee  Persia).. *^ 
Niiteraeker  (see  Nuthaidi). 

o. 

OlMteiries(seeMidwifefy)..  4tt 

Otte  (Mattkias)  

OB  Plaiii(see  Sesamum  Ori- 
eatale)* 

Oaacer  (see  Ballistse)  

Onbard  Bird  (sea  OiMa). . 

Orlaado  (ms  Itolawi)  

Omithorjaduis  (see  Plaly* 

ofipaiwiiy//.  I  V.I  ir//.  v.* 

Osbom  (John)  

Owler(see  AMer)  489 

P. 

Paces  (see  Llama)  489 

Palmistry  (see  Cbiromancv 
Pampelmoes  (see  Shaddock 
Pantogjaph  (see  Silhouette 
ParliamentaiT  Reform*.**. 

PatlerKm  (William)  486 

Pavois  (see  Shield)  487 

Pearl  Spar  (see  Dolomite) . . 
Peneo  (see  Conception,  La) 
Penitentiary    System  of 

Pennsylvania  

P^rier  (Casimir)  003 

pets  (see  Fonfkirdien).*** 
Phanariots  (see  Fanariols).. 

Pfaaasygurs,  or  Thugs  

Phigalimi  Marbles  604 

Phiygian  Cap  (see  Bfitre).  • 

Pie  (see  Magpie)  

Pine-Snake  (see  Serpent).* 
Pitheeus  (see  Ape)....**** 
Pithyusae  (seeBaleares).... 
Plea,  Pleadings  (see  Issue). 
Plinhmmon  (see  Snowdon). 
Pluviometer     (see  Raia- 

Gauge)   

Polecat  (see  Skunk)  

Polixiano  (see  Politianus)** 
Pont  da  Gard  (see  Gardf.* 
Prairie  Dog  (see  Marmot)*  • 
Presumptive  Heirs  (see  Ap- 
parent)   

PnmerB<Bisin  (see  Tenures) 
Ptarmican  (see  Grouse)...* 

Ptisan  (see  Tisan)  

Pycnite  (see  Topas)  

Pyreneite  (see  Garnet)  

Pyrope  (see  Garnet)  

Pyrotartaric  Add  (see  Tar- 
taric Acid)  

Python  

a. 

(066  Gold)  506 


(MM 

ca)  •  606 

QunisyBerriet<seeCttfrants)  " 

Vector  {see  Yecter)  605 
Ramadan  (see  Ramazan).. 
Rashohiiciaas  (see  Roskol- 


Seiac(see  Shiihac)  

Setines  (see  Athens)  

Searall  (Stephen)  

Seybert  (doctor  Adam).* 


Slfeldrakes  (see  Duck)... 


Rebate  (see  Discount)  

Reform,  Parliamentary  (see 
Pariiameatary  Refom,  ia 
this  Appeadix).  

Reichsiadt  (duke  of)  ...••« 

Reims  (see  Rheims)  

Rejoinder  (see  Issue)  

Remora  (see  Echeaets).*** 


Sheribon  (see  Cheriboa)*.. 

(WiUiam)  

Acadie  (see  Aca- 
dia)  

Side-Saddle  Fkmar  (see 

Sarraeeaia)  

Sieyet. 


Rent  (see  Political  Economy) 
Resins  (see  Vegetable  Chem- 
istry)  ......... 

Resuscitation  (see  Drowning) 
Rhomb  Spar  (see  Dolomite) 

Ricoi  (see  Rixzio)  .'  •  • 

Right  Side,  and  Left  Side 
^Ke  Cot^  Droit,  and  Cot6 

Gauche)  

Ritual  (see  Liturgy)  

Roasting  Jack  (see  Jack).. 
RoTing  Cotton  (see  Cotton 

Manu&cture)  

Ruota  Romana  (see  Rota). 
Rustschuk  (see  Rnscsuck). . 
R^dw,  Dudley  (seeHarrow- 

S. 

Sabrina  (see  Severn)  606 

Saccholactic  Add  (see  Mu- 

cie  Acid)   " 

SachtleevenJseeZaftleeven) 
Samt  Clair,  Strait  of  (see  De- 
troit River)   " 

Saint  Lucia  Bark  (see  Carib-  " 

bee  Bark)   " 

Saint  Ubes  (see  Setuval). . .  " 

Salop  (see  Starch)   " 

Samscnt  (see  Sanscrit)   " 

Sanction  (see  Assent)   ** 

Sardine  (see  Sprat)   " 

Sardoin  (see  Sard)  

Sardonic  Laugh   *' 

Sati  (see  Suttee)  •  " 

Saws  

Say  (Jean  Baptiste)\  607 

Scarlet  Snake  (see  Serpent)  " 
Schinderhannes  (see  BOck- 

ler,  Joha)  

Schuyler  (Peter)  

SciaUca  (see  Rneuaatism). 
Scolpmg,  or  Sculping  (see 


Scott  (sir  Walter)  

'  K' (tee  FbgeUaUon) 
Owl  (seeOwl).... 

(James)  

Sea  Eggs  (see  Etchinus). . .  * 
Sea  Kmgs  (see  Vikingr). .  • 
Sea  Weed  (see  Pud)...... 

eatale). 


Serieanta  at  Law  (see  Bar- 
nsten,  and  Inns  of  Coort) 


607 


608 


Sigue  (see  Abbreviations).. 

'  i).. 
^ .  lars  (see  AJUaasa). 

Slide  . 


Singapura  (see  Sincapeie)< 
Skypetws  (see  AJbaasa). 
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Sloe  (see  Hum)  

Smaliey  (Johnf.  < 

Smallwood  (Wimam).* 

Smeatan  (John)  

Smew  (see  Meig8ttser).< 

Solway  Moss..   " 

Sorbetfo  (see  Sherbet)  612 

-     •  ■  Black  (sevOak).*.  « 


611 


Spasmodic    Cholera  (see 
Cholera,  in  this  Appendix)  ^ 

Spectres  (see  Visions)  

Sphene  (see  Titanium ). ...  *  " 
Spinning  Frame  (see  Cotton 

Manufacture)  

Spirits  (see  Visions)   ** 

Spirits,  Familiar  (see  Famil- 
iar Spiriu)   % 

Spursheim  (Gaspard)   " 

Stars,  Fixed   (see  Fixed 

Stars)  613 

Steenwyck  (see  Sienwyck) 

Stirrup  • 

Stone  (John  HoskiM)  614 

Strength  of  Materials  

Feats  of...'.  617 


Striped  bnake  (see  Sem^^  690 

Sycamore  (see  Plane-TTee)  " 

T. 

(see  Poplar)...  680 

Tallevas  (see  Shield)   « 

Tarabosan  (see  Trebisond).  ** 

Tautog  (see Black-Fish)...  " 

Tenterden  (lord)   " 

Tergouw  (see  Gouda)  

Tessel  (see  Texcl)   " 

Testimony  (see  Evidence) .  •  ** 

Thorax  (see  Chest)   " 

Thorn,  Egyptian  (see  Aca- 

da)   " 

Hiug  (see  Phansygurs,  in 

this  Appendix). 
Tierra  del  Fnego  (see  Terra 

delFuego)^   " 
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